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BEATRIX'S  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFT-OR  THE  EVENTS  OF  A 
NIGHT. 

^-v_^^^/L_.^ou  Sell"!  ain't  you  mos'  tired 
ob  bangin'  roun'  all  day  doin' 
Duffin;  an'  'bove  all,  on  dat 
front  porch?  Does  year 'spose, 
yer  lazy  nigger,  dat  white  follss 
wants  to  see  your  ug'y,  no 
'count  face  up  dere  ?"  "  Neb 
her  yau  mind,  Aunt  Vi'let, 
what  I  tinks  'bout  dat.  I  on'y 
jes'  stays  hereon  'count ob  dis  yere  letter." 
Anl  Scip  displayed  to  the  eyes  of  Aunt 
Violet  a  letter  ornamented  with  a  large 
and  imposing  looking  red  seal,  and  directed 
to  Miss  Beatrix  Sevier,  in  a  bold,  masculine 
hand. 

"  D'ye  see  dat.  Aunt  Vi'let?"  continued 
Scip,  indulging  himself  in  several  gymnastic 
feats  that  would  have  made  him  a  treasure 
to  a  circus  caravan.  "  Dat's  a  letter  from 
ole  Mas'r  Gunnel,  an'  nutfin  else,  sure's  yer 
bawn;  an'  I  jes'  wants  to  see  Miss 'Trix's 
face  when  she  catches  sight  ob  it.  " 

"  Sure  dat's  from  ole  Mas  r,  Scip  ?  "  asked 
Aunt  Viley  in  a  tone  of  great  interest. 

"  Why  ob  course  I  is,  look  at  dis  big  seal 
wid  de  mumergram  on  top  ob  he;  don't 
ole  Mas'r  always  put  dem  on  he's  letters?" 
replied  Scip  positively. 

Aunt  Violet — a  very  respectable  looking 
and  well  dressed  negro  woman  of  about 
forty-five  years,  evidently  a  favored  and 
valued  house  servant — approached  the  boy, 
and  carefuHy  examined  the  letter.  After  a 
moment's  thought  she  addressed  Scip  in  a 
coaxing  yet  somewhat  faltering  voice,  as  if 
affected  by  some  deep  emotion. 

"Yes  Scip,  dat's  from  my  ole  Mas'r.  But 
look  here  boy,  ef  yer  loves  Miss  Trix,  as  1 
knows  yer  do — ^'cause  yer  a  good-hearted 
feller,  spite  ob  all  yer  foolin' — don't  you 
hold  dax  letter  up  'fore  she  gits  here."  Then 


in  a  whisper  she  added,''  Praps  she'll  think 
it  s  a  letter  from  young  Mar's  Bob  when 
she  fust  sees  it,  an'  den  yer  knows,  Scip, 
how  bad  de  poo'  chile  '11  feel  when  she 
finds  out  de  troof." 

In  reply  to  this  injunction,  Scip  favored 
Aunt  Violet  wiih  a  series  of  winks  involving 
an  extraordinary  facial  contortion,  and  con- 
veying an  intensity  of  meaning  far  beyond 
the  power  of  mere  words  to  express.  Uav 
ing  thus  relieved  his  mind,  and  intimated 
the  possession  of  some  appalling  secret,  the 
boy  dived  into  a  pocket  hidden  away  some- 
where in  the  labyrinthian  recess  of  his  rag- 
ged trousers,and  permitted  Aunt  Violet  to 
seea  very  minute  fraction  of  the  white  edges 
of  a  second  letter  there  deposited. 

"Scip!  Scipl"  cried  she  anxiously,  a  sud- 
den illumination  lighting  up  her  dark  face, 

"is  dat  a  letter  from  ." 

"Hu — sh  now  Aunt  Vi'let,  do  yer  want 
to  let  de  cat  uuten  de  bag  arter  all  de 
trouble  I'se  done  took?  Don  t  you  say 
narry  word  bout  dat,  or  somebody  rudUer 
11  be  sure  to  hear.  Yes,"  continued  he, 
dropping  his  voice  also  to  a  whisper,  "  dis 
yere  8  from  Mas  r  Bob  an'  no  mistake,  an' 
I'm  to  gib  it  to  Miss  Trix  on  de  sly,  yer 
see.  Hal  ha  I  jes'  yer  let  Scip  'lone  for 
dat  ar,  an'  ef  any  nig  on  dis  place  ketches 
sight  of  it,  Scip  11  eat  his  own  head  oft', 
dat's  all." 

"But  Scip,"  asked  the  woman  in  a  tone 
of  eager  curiosity,  "did  yer  git  dat  letter 
long  ob  Mar  s  Cunnel's,  outen  de  pos  office 
at  de  village?" 

"Why,  Aunt  Vi'let,  I's  s'prised  at  you, 
aint  yer  got  no  more  sense  den  dat  ar? 
Outen  de  pos'  office  indeed  I  Why  dese 
yere  federate  pos'  offices  aint  wuif  shucks, 
don't  dey  send  all  de  letters  fust  to  ole 
Mas'r  Jeif  Davis,  an'  don't  he  read  'em  all 
fust,  'fore  de  folkses  gets  'em?  Spose 
Mas'r  Bob  wants  dat  ole  coon  to  read  his 
letters  to  Miss  'Trix  ?  Git  along  wid  yer 
Aunt  Vi'letl" 


"  How  did  you  git  it  den,  Scip  ?  "  persisted 
Aunt  Violet;  inquisitive  only  through  her 
devoted  affection  for  her  absent  and  favor- 
ite nursling  "young  Mas'r  Bob.  ' 

"  Nebberyou  mind  bout  dat,  Aunt  Vi'let. 
It  doesn't  do  lo  tell  de  women  folkes  eb- 
eryting  we  men  folkes  knows,"  answered 
Scip,  ducking  bis  woolly  heai  to  escape  a 
sound  knock  dealt  by  Aunt  Violet's  strong 
fist.  "Dis  letter  corned  by  de  donkey 
'spress,"  continued  he,  pointing  significantly 
to  his  own  breast  as  he  spoke;  "dat's 
'nough  for  you  to  know  ole  lady.  An'  now 
you  jes'  git  long  'bout  your  work,  'cause  I 
kin  hear  de  hoofs  of  Miss  'Trix's  hoss  on  de 
grabel  road,  an  I  wants  to  see  her  all  'lone 
by  myself." 

So  saying,  Scip  sprang  up  and  with  one 
agile  leap  was  upon  one  of  the  square  stone 
pillars  that  Hanked  the  steps,  which  were 
also  of  solid,  palt  grey  stone  The  instant 
he  Caught  the  fiist  glimpse  of  the  young 
eque&trienue  approaching,  he  began  to 
wave  the  letter  above  his  head  in  a  most 
animated  manner,  at  the  same  time  utter- 
ing sundry  cheering  shouts  to  hatseu  her 
progress 

the  noble  mansion  of  the  wealthy  cotton 
planter,  Colonel  Peyton  Sevier,  ol  Marion 
county.  Miosissippi,  was  situated  on  ground 
gently  rising  from  the  eastern  banks  of  the 
Pearl  river,  and  about  a  half  a  mile  back  of 
this  beautiful  stream  His  large  estate  ex- 
tended far  along  the  cotftse  of  the  river 
both  north  and  south  of  this  residence, 
which  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
fine  gardens,  orange  groves  and  other  fruit 
orchards,  and  in  front  by  an  extensive 
lawn  that  sloped  toward  the  river.  Two 
wide,  gravelled  carriage  roads,  commencing 
at  the  doors,  diverged  with  a  grand  semi- 
circular sweep  towards  the  opposite  ex- 
tremities of  the  enclosed  grounds,  and  on 
one  of  these  might  now  be  seen  the  bright 
apparition  of  the  young  daughter  of  the 
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house,  approaching  at  the  full  speed  of  her 
spirited  pony. 

Beatrix  Sevier  was  indeed  a  bright  appa- 
rition whenever  and  wherever  she  appeared. 
Tall  for  a  girl  of  seventeen,  and  with  beau- 
tifully rounded  though  slender  form,  her 
specialty  was  to  dazzle  and  astonish.  No 
meek  and  mild  maiden  she,  with  timid 
blue  eyes  and  retiring  shyness  of  mein  ;  but 
a  true  daughter  of  the  sunny  South,  whose 
impulsive,  impetuous  spirit  and  untamed 
gayety  did  not  preclude  genuine  virginal 
modesty,  and  a  heart  as  pure  as  it  was  dar- 
ing and  willful. 

She  was  the  only  child  of  the  long  wid- 
owed Colonel  Sevier,  and  the  heiress  of  all 
his  wealth  Her  mother  had  been  dead 
for  some  ten  years,  and  Beatrix,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  was  her  father's  idol.  YeL  though 
an  only  child,  the  youth  of  Beatrix  had  not 
been  lonely,  or  rather,  her  childhood  had 
not,  for  the  orphan  sou  of  Colonel  Sevier's 
only  sisler  h;id  been  brought  up  in  the 
Colonel's  home,  cherished  by  him  as  a  son, 
and  by  Beatrix  as  a  brother.  Though 
about  eight  years  older  than  his  young 
cousin,  Robert  Laurens — ^the  "  young  Mas'r 
Bob"  of  Aunt  Violet— had  shared  all  the 
childish  sports  of  Beatrix;  it  was  he  who 
taught  her  to  ride,  who  took  her  out  fish- 
ing, who  e\en—/aute  de  mieux — permitted 
her  to  be  his  companion  on  his  hunting  ex- 
peditions. Every  joy,  every  sweet  memory 
of  her  childhood  was  connected  with 
"cousin  Bob;"  and  the  heart  of  Beatrix 
knew  no  other  idol. 

But  this  childish  affection  was  a  tame 
affair,  compared  with  the  passionate  love 
that  sprang  up  between  the  two  when  Bob 
Laurens,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  returned 
home  after  a  six  years'  absence ;  four  of 
which  had  been  spent  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  the  other  two  in  European  travel 
and  culture. 

This  was  the  Colonel's  plan,  who  wisely 
judged  that  the  brotherly  and  sisterly  love 
of  the  young  pair  would  never  result  in  a 
real  passion.  So  he  tried  the  effect  of  a 
long  separation,  and  brought  them  sud- 
denly together  again — he  in  his  splendid 
young  manhood,  and  she  in  her  beautiful 
womanhood — and  the  event  did  honor  to 
his  judgment,  for  they  fell  at  once  passion- 
ately in  love,  greatly  to  the  joy  of  the  wor 
thy  Colonel,  who  would  have  insisted  on 
their  immediate  marriage,  had  he  not  have 
supposed  that  Bob  wouldof  course  join  the 
army  without  delay.  For  Colonel  Sevier 
was  a  tiery,  zealous,  enthusiastic  old  South- 
erner, full  of  confederate  ardor,  and  intense 
hater  of  everything  Northern,  especially  of 
Northern  opinions  and  sentiments ;  in  a 
word,  he  was  a  perfect  type  of  his  class.  He 
had  trained  his  nephew  and  daughter  in 
his  own  ultra  Southern  sentiment,  which 
Beatrix  still  retained. 


But  alas,  young  Laurens  had  just  spent 
six  years,  the  very  period  of  developing 
manhood,  in  the  liberal  and  democratic  at- 
mosphere of  Massachusetts  and  of  Europe; 
and  his  opinions  were  wholly  changed.  He 
had  affection,  but  no  political  sympathy  for 
the  South,  and  would  as  soon  have  worn 
the  livery  of  old  Nick  himself  as  the  but- 
toned and  braided  uniform  of  a  confeder- 
ate (jfficer. 

When  his  uncle  found  this  out;  when  he 
actually  realized  the  astounding  idea — mon- 
strous and  horrible  as  it  was — his  auger 
was  something  fearful  to  witness,  and  the 
more  terrible  because  so  profoundly  under- 
laid by  grief  and  shame  ;  for  he  felt  his 
whole  race  dishonored  in  the  person  of  the 
recreant. 

And  although  he  had  loved  Bob  as  his 
own  sou — or  rather,  because  he  had  so  loved 
and  cherished  him — was  his  sentence  se- 
vere and  crushing.  To  the  young  man's 
utter  astonishment,  his  uncle  at  once  dis 
owned  him,  abrogated  all  lies  and  pledges 
between  them,  banished  him  from  his  house 
and  commanded  Beatrix  to  forget  him  as  a 
lover,  and  despise  him  as  a  man. 

But  the  young  girl's  heroism  was  equal 
to  the  emergency.  She  loved  the  South 
dearly,  and  her  father  devotedly  ;  but  she 
loved  her  lover  supremely.  Her  young 
heart  had  taken  on  that  allegiance  which 
only  death  could  dissolve. 

Candid  and  great-souled,  she  listened  to 
Robert's  exculpation,  saw  the  change  as 
the  natural  result  of  his  Northern  educa- 
tion and  associations  ;  and  without  chang- 
ing her  opinions,  held  him  as  an  honorable 
gentleman  for  clinging  to  his  own. 

She  was  docile  and  obedient  to  her  father 
in  all  points  but  one,  nor  did  she  defy  him 
on  that,  (iently  and  quietly  she  sought  to 
soothe  him,  and  finding  that  impossible,  to 
evade  the  subject,  and  let  it  rest. 

But  while  she  counseled  Bob  to  present 
obedience  and  submission,  and  courageous- 
ly bade  him  farewell ;  she  tirmly  and  sol- 
emnly renewed  her  betrothal  vows. 

"  Nothing  but  death  shall  part  thee  and 
me,"  were  her  last  words  at  parting. 

Fidelity  in  love,  even  under  every  possi- 
ble trial  and  discouragement  is  a  common 
trait  of  the  noble,  high-souled  daughters  of 
the  South;  and  Beatrix  was  worthy  of  her 
race. 

Several  months  had  elapsed  since  then, 
during  which  the  lovers  had  not  met;  and 
the  Colonel,  feeling  checkmated  by  their 
constancy  and  heroism,  had  been  quietly 
nursing  a  project  of  revenge  ,  which  project 
was  now  ready  to  be  consummated. 

It  was  now  autumn,  in  the  year  sixty-one, 
and  Beatrix  was  at  home  alone,  her  father 
having  been  absent  for  several  weeks  on  a 
visit  to  Jackson,  the  State  capital. 


She  had  heard  from  him  only  once  since 
his  departure,  and  as  it  was  also  several 
weeks  since  she  had  heard  from  her  cousin, 
she  was  feeling  sad  and  lonely.  During  her 
ride  on  this  particular  day,  a  sorrowful  pre- 
sentiment had  taken  full  possession  of  her 
mind,  and  she  almost  dreaded  to  return 
home. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  a  dark  cloud  was 
gathering  over  her  future  fate ;  surely  some 
evil  tidings  must  be  awaiting  her.  She 
had  sent  Scip  to  the  little  country  post- 
office  before  starting  from  home,  and  she 
almost  dreaded  to  meet  the  boy,  so  she 
rode  slowly  along,  until  just  as  she  entered 
the  grounds  her  mood  changed,  and  fever- 
ish desire  to  know  the  worst  took  posses- 
sion of  her  mind.  So  she  hastened  her 
pony's  pace,  and  came  flying  up  the  broad, 
gravelled  road  like  a  bird.  The  moment 
she  caught  sight  of  Scip,  waving  the  letter 
above  his  head,  the  sudden  sickness  of  ter- 
ror caused  her  almost  to  reel  in  her  saddle, 
and  she  kept  her  seat  only  by  a  great 
effort. 

"  What  you  gwine  to  gib  dis  chile.  Miss 
'Trix,  for  dis  yere  letter  from  ole  Mas'r 
Gunnel  ?  "  cried  the  boy  as  she  rode  up  and 
checked  her  horse. 

"Are  you  sure  it's  from  my  father,  Scip? 
Come  down  and  lead  Ahmed  round  to  the 
stable;  come  down  I  say,  and  stop  that 
foolish  capering,"  said  Beatrix,  almost 
sharply;  for  the  tension  of  her  nerves  was 
almost  beyond  bearing.  Scip  felt  in  an  in- 
stant the  anxious  apprehension  vibrating 
in  her  tones,  and  all  his  fooling  was  at  once 
dropped.  He  sprang  down,  held  the  bridle 
while  she  alighted,  and  watched  her  face 
shrewdly  as  she  took  the  letter  in  her  hand. 
Did  he  see  a  shade  of  disappointment  on 
the  sweet  young  face'/  At  all  events  he 
hastily  whispered,  "  Done  got  nudder  letter 
in  my  pocket  Miss  'Trix,  an'  dis  didn't 
come  troo  de  pos'  office  neider.  What  you 
gwine  gib  Scip  for  dis  one'?^  1  'spects  Mas'r 
Bob  done  wrote  um."  And  he  slipped  the 
second  letter  into  her  hand  slyly.  A  flush, 
nay,  a  whole  flood  ot  joy  illuminated  the 
fair  face  and  turned  the  starry  eyes  into 
perfect  suns  of  light  as  she  saw  the  beloved 
hand  writing. 

"  Dear,  good  Scip,  oh  I  thank  you  so 
much;  you  are  such  a  kind,  good  boy,  and 
1  know  all  the  trouble  you  have  taken  to 
get  this  for  me,"  exclaimed  'Trix,  in  a  tone 
which  the  boy  afterwards  said  ^vent  "  clar 
troo  him  like  sunshine;  '  and  she  fled  into 
the  house  with  her  treasure. 

Scip  was  so  happy  as  to  be  quite  sobered 
down,  and  actually  led  the  pony  to  the 
stable  without  cutting  up  any  antic  tricks 
by  the  way. 

"'Clar  to  de  good  Lord,"  murmured  he 
to  himself  as  he   went  along,  "  ef  I  jes' 
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wouldn't  go  right  troo  fire  an'  water  for 
Miss  'Trix.  I'd  jes'  eat  up  dis  head  ob 
mine,  wool  an'  all,  or  chaw  up  an  ole  alum- 
gater  ef  she  ony  jes'  looked  'sif  she  wanted 
me  to.  Aint  she  pretty  dough,  jes'  fetch 
on  yer  gals,  dey  can't  hole  a  cannel  to  Miss 
'Trix!  But  how  Mas'r  Bob's  letter  did 
make  all  ob  dere  eyes  shine  ;  fust  ole  Aunt 
Vi'lets,  an' den  Miss 'Trix's.     Hoojjee!" 

Meanwhile  Beatrix  hastened  to  her  own 
room,  and  once  there,  read  her  letters.  She 
of  course  read  her  lover's  letter  first ;  the 
girl  doesn't  live  who  would  not,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances.  This  was  very  brief,  in 
fact  only  a  few  lines  in  length,  yet  itseemed 
to  have  a  posverlul  effect  upon  the  reader. 
Her  faceexpressed  both  joy  and  impatience 
as  she  took  up  her  father's  letter  aud  broke 
the  seal.  Alas  tor  the  change  that  came 
over  that  fair  young  face  at  the  perusal  of 
this  second  letter.  Its  rich  tints  paled,  the 
lips  trembled,  and  the  bright,  dark  eyes 
were  sulfused  with  tears. 

''Oh,  my  father,  my  dear  father,  how 
could  you'?"  she  murmured,  as  hastily  put- 
ting both  letters  in  her  bosom,  she  left  the 
room  aud  descended  into  the  yard.  There 
she  summond  Scip  to  attend  her,  and  led 
the  way  to  the  river.  A  boat  was  in  readi- 
ness through  Scip's  precaution,  who  knew 
that  it  would  be  wanted ;  and  seating  them- 
selves in  it,  Scip  and  his  young  mistress 
glided  down  the  river  to  a  spot  not  more 
than  a  mile  distant  from  Kiverview,  aud  at 
this  point  the  boat  was  headed  in  shore. 

"Stay  in  the  boat  Scip,"  said  Beatrix, 
lightly  springing  out;  "1  will  not  be  gone 
more  than  half  an  hour. "  So  saying  she 
disappeared  amid  the  overhanging  verdure 
that  bordered  the  river  side. 

"  Dat's  too  bad  now,"  murmured  Scip, 
aiming  a  stone  at  a  distant  duck,  "I'se  de 
one  what  done  took  all  de  trouble 'bout  dis 
yere 'fair,  an' new  I  ain't  gwine  be  'lowed 
to  see  Mas'r  Bob  jump  outen  he  s  skin  wid 
joy  when  he  sees  Miss  Trix  a  comin'.  1 
done  tola  him  i  didn't  b'leive  she'd  come, 
but  shu!  he  knowed  better  'n  dal  all  de 
wile.  S'pose  he'll  gib  her  more'n  a  million 
ob  kisses  arter  bein'  gone  sich  a  long  time.  ' 

During  the  time  occupied  in  this  solilo- 
quy, Bealaix  had  reached  a  beautiful  live 
oak  grove  near  the  river,  where  she  knew 
her  lover  awaited  her;  and  from  which,  as 
she  drew  near,  he  sprang  out  to  meet  her. 
Though  he  did  not  fulfill  Scip's  prediction 
in  either  respect,  this  young  lover  indulged 
in  a  rapture  of  joy  and  gratitude  at  sight 
of  his  affianced  wife,  and  her  delight  was 
little  inferior. 

Robert  Laurens  at  twenty-five  was  a  fine 
looking  young  fellow,  and  decidedly  hand- 
some; yet  he  bore  no  resemblance  to  his 
cousin.  You  would  have  taken  him  for  a 
gently-born  and  well-bred  young  English- 


man; his  tall,  well  developed  figure,  easy 
grace  of  attitude,  fair  skin,  blue  grey  eyes, 
brown  hair  and  whiskers,  and  above  all  the 
contour  and  expression  of  his  features 
were  those  of  the  typical  Englishman  of 
the  higher  class.  After  some  minutes  of 
affectionate  converse,  Beatrix  took  out  her 
father's  letter,  and  handed  it  to  her  lover 
to  read,  saying,  as  she  did  so: 

"  There  is  in  this  letter,  dear  Bob,  some- 
thing that  wounds  my  feelings  deeply.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  nature  of  the  tidings,  as 
the  way  in  which  they  are  told  that  huns 
me.  There,  read  that  paragraph ;  read  it 
aloud,  Robert." 

Young  Laurens  glanced  over  the  letter, 
and  then  read  aloud  the  following  para- 
graph : 

"  When  I  clearly  perceived,  dear  Beatrix, 
that  your  resolution  to  marry  your  cousin 
was  unalterable,  in  spite  of  my  prohibition, 
I  knew  that  1  had  lost  my  daughter.  For 
as  Robert  Laurens  can  never,  with  my  con- 
sent, cross  my  threshold,  much  less  reside 
in  my  house  as  a  son,  it  follows  that  on  the 
day  of  your  marriage  to  him  1  shall  be  left 
to  face  old  age  and  the  grave  alone." 

At  this  point  of  the  reading,  Beatrix  be- 
gan to  sob,  and  Robert  had  to  stop  and 
console  her.     Presently  he  resumed  : 

"I  therefore  began  to  contemplate  the 
necessity  of  a  second  marriage;  and  after 
ten  years  of  widowhood,  it  was  not  a  pleas- 
ing necessity,  Beatrix,  but  very  much  the 
reverse.  Since  I  have  made  the  acijuaint- 
ance  of  the  amiable  lady  whom  1  soon  Hope 
to  call  my  wife,  that  view  has  whoily 
changed,  and  1  now  anticipate  a  degree  of 
happiness,  which  perhaps  1  should  thank 
you  for  being  the  occasion  of.  As  at  my 
age  ii  is  not  too  late  in  marrying  to  look 
forward  to  possible  offspring,  it  may  be  that 
my  dearest  hopes  may  yet  be  fulfilled,  aud 
1  be  blessed  with  a  son  to  continue  my 
name  and  race.  But  that  this  hope  may  be 
a  reasouable  one,  I  must  needs  marry  a 
woman  very  much  my  junior.  Mrs.  How- 
ard, the  lady  of  my  cuoice,  is  about  tweuty- 
five;  beautiful,  amiable  and  intelligent;  1 
think  you  can  not  help  loving  her,  at  least 
I  know  you  will  try  tor  your  father's  sake. 
We  shall  be  married  on  the  tenth  of  Octo- 
ber, aud  probably  make  a  short  visit  after- 
wards to  New  tjiieaus  before  coming  liome 
to  Kiverview." 

"  Only  four  days  from  this  they  will  be 
married.  Oh,  may  my  dearest  father  be 
blessed  in  his  choice ;  may  she  be  worthy 
to  fill  my  own  sweet  mother's  place,"  sobbed 
poor  Trix,  as  he  concluded. 

Robert  was  silent  for  a  while,  and  a  very 
decided  frown  darkened  his  broad,  white 
brow.     Suddenly  he  said : 

"  You  haven't  asked  me,  dear  Trix,  why 
I  came  here  to-day. " 


"  Why  to  see  me  I  suppose ;  did  y  ju 
not?'  asked  she,  looking  up  in  surprise. 
Robert  laughed,  and  kissed  her  before  pio- 
ceeding  in  his  remarks. 

"To  see  you,  why  of  course;  but  I  mean 
why  on  this  special  day  'I  Isn't  it  a  coinci- 
dence that  I  come  for  the  first  time  on  the 
very  day  in  which  you  receive  this  letter  ? 
Listen,  dear  'Trix,  I  came  to  break  those 
very  tidings  to  you  myself  I  had  heard  of 
all  this ;  no  matter  how.  And  Beatrix,  did 
I  know  no  more  than  what  this  letter  tells 
us,  I  would  rejoice  at  this  marriage;  yes, 
even  though  the  birth  of  this  hoped  for  son 
should  cause  you  to  be  no  longer  your 
father's  heiress,  for  I  have  mor6»  than 
enough  of  wealth,  and  you  have  your  moth- 
er's fortune.  And  your  father's  happiness 
once  secure,  independent  of  you,  I  might 
hope  for  a  speedy  marriage  ;  which  other- 
wise I  know  my  darling,  you  would  never 
consent  to.  But  'Trix,  I  fear  that  my  dear 
uncle  is  about  to  seal  his  own  misery,  in- 
stead of  happiness  by  this  marriage.  She 
calls  herself  Mrs.  Howard,  a  widow  from 
St.  Louis,  and  says  that  oppressed  and  ill- 
treated  by  the  U.  S.  officials  in  that  city 
because  of  her  ,Southern  sympathies,  she 
fled  southward.  But  no  one  in  Jackson 
knows  this  to  be  the  truth  ;  she  brought  no 
letters  of  introduction  from  respectable 
Southern  families  in  St.  Louis,  nor  is  there 
any  one  to  vouch  for  her.  She  boards  at  a 
hotel,  the  Bowman  House,  and  receives 
visitors  there,  but  'tis  said,  her  visitors  are 
almost  all  gentlemen.  Respectable  ladies 
in  Jackson  are  very  shy  of  her,  for  'tis 
whispered  abroad,  'Trix,  that  this  beautiful 
and  attractive  woman  is  nothing  else  than 
a  spy  in  the  pay  of  the  Yankee,  govern- 
ment." 

"The  U.  S.  government  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  itself  if  that  is  true,"  cried 
'Trix,  spiritedly. 

"Nonsense,  my  dear;  the  Confederate 
government  does  the  same  thing.  In  war 
all  kinds  of  instruments  are  used.  But  that 
isn't  the  point.  Heaven  knows,  I  trust  this 
story  is  false,  for  picture  to  yourself  my 
uncle's  shame  and  despair  should  it  be 
proved  true  after  his  marriage." 

"It  would  kill  him,"  said  Beatrix,  sadly. 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  really  fear  it  would. 
Peyton  Sevier  is  not  a  man  to  sit  down  qui- 
etly with  dishonor.  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  tell  you  this.  We  must  watch  over  his 
happiness,  you  and  I.  When  they  come 
home  to  live,  you  must  try  to  gain  influence 
over  her;  your  strong,  noble  spirit  can 
easily  obtain  an  ascendency  over  a  weaker 
one.  Aud  I  will  be  ever  near  enough  to 
you,  that  you  can  summon  me  to  your  side, 
and  your  aid  in  any  real  emergency.  Scip 
will  know  how  to  get  letters  to  me  at  all 
times.     Write  often  darling;  oh,  how  hard 
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it  is  to  live  thus,  never  seeing  you,  and 
rarely  hearing  Irom  you  We  can  meet  no 
more  witliout  your  father's  consent,  for 
secrecy  is  unwortliy  of  us  ;  and  I  only  came 
to-day  because  of  ilie  greatness  of  the  emer- 
gency.    Adieu  beloved  Beatrix,  adieu." 

They  had  been  walking  toward  the  boat 
as  they  talked,  and  now  had  reached  it. 
Scip  lay  fast  asleep  on  the  bank.  One 
kiss,  an  embrace,  and  the  lovers  parted. 

On  the  appointed  day  Colonel  Sevier  and 
Mrs.  Adelia  Howard  were  married,  and  im- 
mediately left  the  city  of  Jackson  for  a  trip 
southward.  They  did  not  return  in  a  week 
or  two,  as  the  Colonel  had  promised  his 
daughter,  but  remained  away  more  tSian 
two  months,  dividing  iheir  time  between 
New  Orleans  and  Mobile.  An  old  friend  of 
the  family  stayed  with  Beatrix  during  their 
absence.  At  last  a  letter  from  the  Colonel 
announced  their  speedy  return,  and  a  few 
days  before  Christmas  they  arrived  at  Kiv- 
erside  in  great  slate,  having  in  their  train 
innumerable  trunks  belouguig  to  Madame, 
and  hlled  wiih  costly  articles  of  dress; 
great  packing-boxes  containing  new  furni- 
ture, carpels  and  elegant  china-ware;  a 
French  quadroon  girl  as  lady's  maid,  and 
last  but  uoi  least,  a  tall  graceful,  indolent 
looking  young  man  who  was  introduced  as 
the  brother  ot  the  new  lady  of  the  mansion. 
No  sooner  were  they  at  home  than  invita- 
tions were  issued,  and  preparations  made 
for  a  grand  reception  and  ball  on  New 
Year's  night,  which  was  to  eclipse  anything 
ever  before  seen  in  southern  Mississippi. 
Half  the  county  was  invited,  and  many 
friends  and  relatives  from  more  distant 
places. 

Beatrix  went  to  her  father,  and  with  tears 
adjured  him  by  his  present  happiness  to 
grant  the  boon  she  asked  of  him  ;  and  on 
an  occasion  when  every  friend  of  the  fami.y 
would  be  bidden,  not  to  exclude  him  who 
had,  since  his  infaucy,  been  regarded  as 
the  son  of  the  house  and  her  own  be- 
trothed; not  to  let  strangers  know  their 
family  diti'ereuces.  While  she  was  plead- 
ing, and  apparently  in  vain,  Mrs.  tievier 
entered  the  room,  and  though  the  young 
girl  shrank  from  admitting  her  into  their 
confidence,  the  Colonel  insisted  on  her  sit- 
ting down  beside  him,  and  related  to  her 
the  whole  story  of  Bob  s  banishment  and 
itscause.  Her  eyes  kindled  aud  hercheek 
glowed  as  she  listened  to  the  humble  re- 
quest of  poor  Beatrix. 

"What I"  cried  she  emphatically,  "you 
banished  the  boy  whom  you  loved  as  a  son; 
your  own  sister  s  child,  merely  because  his 
conscience  wouldn't  let  hiiu  enter  the  Con- 
federate army  I  I  wouldn't  have  believed 
it.  0  my  dear  husband,  my  own  love,  you 
must  repair  that  wrong.  Let  me  add  my 
prayers    to  those  of  your   sweet  daughter 


and  entreat  Robert's  pardon  and  acquital." 
And  the  pretty,  fair-haired  creature  fell 
on  her  knees,  and  playfully  held  up  her  lit- 
tle hands.  "  Come  now  dearest,  we  shall 
not  get  up  till  you  grant  our  request. " 

Beatrix's  heart  was  melted  by  this  grace- 
ful kindness,  and  dropping  down  beside 
her,  she  threw  her  arms  around  the  lair 
pleader's  neck. 

This  was  a  glad  sight  to  her  father;  he 
gazed  upon  the  beautiful  pair  before  him, 
and  tears  of  pure  happiness  rose  to  his  eyes. 
Gathering  them  both  in  one  embrace,  he 
murmured  : 

"  Let  it  be  as  you  will  my  darlings,  and 
indeed  my  Adelia,  1  owe  Heaven  a  sacrifice 
of  gratitude  for  my  perfect  happiness.' 

Murmuring  thanks  and  blessings  on  them 
both,  Beatrix  rose  and  hurried  to  her  own 
room  to  write  to  her  lover.  While  she  was 
endeavoring  to  portray  for  him  the  scene 
that  we  have  just  described,  and  entreat- 
ing him  to  com'e,  she  heard  a  light  tap  on 
the  door.  It  opened  to  admit  her  pretty 
stepmother,  who  smilingly  handed  her  a 
note,  saying; 

"  We  musn't  do  things  by  halves  dear 
'Trix;  here  is  a  kind  note  1  persuaded  your 
father  to  write,  asking  Robert  to  come. 
This  IS  no  more  than  Mr.  Laurens  just 
due." 

The  cup  of  'Trix's  happiness  was  now 
full. 

"  Oh, "  cried  she  in  a  rapture,  "  I  so  longed 
for  this,  but  dared  not  ask  it.  And  you 
have  obtained  it  for  me.  What  can  1  say, 
what  do,  dear  Madam,  to  prove  how  I 
thank  and   bless  you  for  your  goodness'?' 

"  Be  my  friend  Beatrix,  and  never  call 
me  Madam  again.  Call  me  Adelia,  and  let 
me  be  to  you  as  an  elder  sister ;  will  you, 
dear  Tri.x  'I " 

A  kiss  was  Beatrix's  answer,  and  slipping 
a  little  package  in  her  hand,  Mrs.  Sevier 
left  her.  Beatrix  looked  wonderingly  at 
the  package,  which  was  labeled,  "A  New 
Year  s  gift  for  our  daughter  Beatrix,"  and 
opening  it  she  found  a  magnificent  set  of 
rubies ;  necklace,  ear  rings,  brooch  and 
bracelets,  all  complete.  Rubies  I  the  very 
Jewel  that  Beatrix  loved  best;  the  one  most 
becoming  to  her  bright,  brunette  beauty. 

Poor  Trix,  completely  overcome,  sat 
down  and  burst  into  tears.  But  not  long 
after,  her  sweet  voice  was  heard,  carolling 
like  a  bird  all  over  the  house. 

"  1  will  give  her  a  New  Year's  gift,"  mur- 
mured 'Trix  to  herself 


BIRDS  AT  PRAYER. 


Key.  W.  C.  Prime,  in  his  "  I  go  A-Fishing," 
relates    the    foUowina   curious   custom    of 

birds:    "A 's  birds  yonder  have,  beyond 

question,    means    of    exchanging    ideas.  " 


"  You  would  think  so  if  you  saw  them  at 
prayers."  "What  at?"  "Yes,  at  prayers. 
It  isn't  anything  less.  There  are  birds  of 
every  country  under  the  whole  heavens, 
and  with  voices  as  various  as  the  languages 
of  men,  and  you  hear  that  wild  concert  of 
delight  they  keep  up  all  the  day  long.  But 
every  day  this  entire  group  of  birds  assem- 
ble in  silence;  and  if  it  isn't  a  prayer-meet- 
ing I  don't  know  what  it  is.  There  is  no 
forewarning,  that  we  can  detect.  While 
they  are  chattering,  singing,  playing  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  suddenly  one  of 
them  —  sometimes  one  and  sometimes 
another — utters  a  peculiar  call,  totally  dis- 
tinct from  his  ordinary  note.  Whatever 
bird  it  is,  the  call  is  much  the  same,  and 
instantly  every  bird  stops  his  play  and  his 
noise.  They  gather  in  rows  on  the  perches, 
shorten  their  necks  so  as  almost  to  sink 
their  heads  into  their  feathers,  and  make 
no  motion  of  wing,  head  or  foot,  for  a  space 
of  thirty  minutes,  and  often  longer.  It  is 
almost  a  daily  occurrence.  Ordinarily  you 
can  not  approach  the  aviary  without  fright- 
ening some  of  the  birds  and  producing  a 
sharp  commotion  ;  but  while  this  exercise 
is  going  on  nothing  disturbs  them.  They 
are  birds  of  every  land  and  climate,  as  you 
see;  but  this  is  their  custom,  and  no  one 
fails  to  attend  or  behaves  ill  in  meeting. 
You  may  think  it  something  like  mesmer- 
ism, for  the  leader  keeps  up  his  curious  call- 
note  throughout  the  service.  The  instant 
it  is  ended  they  break  up  with  a  shout  of 
delight,  and  rush  around  singing  and  hav- 
ing a  jolly  time  of  it,  as  if  thoroughly  re- 
freshed. ' 


To  PASS  away  the  gloomy  hours  in  prison, 
Bunyan  took  a  rail  out  of  the  stool  belong- 
ing to  the  cell,  and  with  his  knife  fashioned 
it  into  a  flute.  The  keeper,  hearing  music, 
followed  the  sound  to  Bunyan's  cell ;  but 
while  he  was  unlocking  the  door,  the  pris- 
oner placed  the  rail  in  the  stool,  so  that  the 
searchers  were  unable  to'solve  the  mystery  ; 
nor  during  the  remainder  of  Bunyan's  res- 
idence in  the  jail,  did  they  ever  discover 
bow  the  music  had  been  procured.  In  an 
old  account  of  Bedford,  there  is  an  equally 
good  anecdote,  to  the  eU'ect  that  a  Quaker 
called  upon  Bunyan  in  jail  one  day  with 
what  he  professed  to  be  a  message  from  the 
Lord  :  "After  searching  for  thee,"  he  said, 
"in  half  the  jails  in  England,  I  am  glad  to 
have  found  thee  at  last.'  "  If  the  Lord 
had  sent  thee,"  said  Bunyan,  sarcastically, 
"  you  would  not  have  needed  to  lake  so 
much  trouble  to  find  me  out,  lor  He  knows 
1  have  been  in  Bedford  jail  these  seven 
years  past. " 

People  and  pianos  resemble  each  other 
inasmuch  as  both  get  out  of  tune  by  lying 
idle. 
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— TambcTlik  has  returntd  from  Mexico. 
— Bruagels  nieditatna  an  immense  new  tbuater. 
—The  death  of  Ptof.  Agassiz  was  a  UDlveraal  loafl. 
— Guizot  will  have  another  book  ready  in  January. 
— JohnG.  Saxe'8  thirty-ninth  TOlom©  of  poems  is  in 

—The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Clab  are  in  the  far 
West. 

— Mme.  Liebhart  has  been  binging  with  great  eclat  in 
Philadelphia. 

— Von  Bulow  goes  to  BuHsia  and  Scandinavia  before 
becomes  to  America. 

—Paris  ha8  a  ladies'  orcbeBtra,  under  tho  direction  of 
Mme.  AuiaDU-Weiolich. 

— Carlotta  L(.<i:lercq  is  anquestionably  the  best  actress 
on  the  Americau  stage.  n 

— Wagat^r'9  "Rieuzi"wiU  be  presented  at  Venice 
during  the  present  season. 

— Eobert  McWade's  "  Kip  Van  Winkle  "  is  considered 
by  many  to  be  equal  to  Jelltirsou's. 

—Jules  Perkins,  our  American  basso,  recently  made 
a  decided  hit  as  '*  MephiBtopbt-les," 

—The  grand  musical  Festival  at  Zurich,  in  1874,  will 
take  place  on  the  Uth-Uth  of  July. 

— The  Strakoscli  Troupe  created  an  immense  furore 
by  their  *>  Ernaui/'  in  Philadelphia. 

—Mme.  Patti-Canx'8  recent  beoefit  at  Moscow,  was 
tho  occasion  uf  a  tremendous  sensation. 

— J.  B.  Bristol  is  at  work  on  a  large  picture  repre- 
seotiog  the  extreme  north  end  of  Lake  Uuorge. 

—The  Vokes  Family  are  fiettiug  New  Yorkers  wild  by 
their  extravaganza  "  The  Babes  in  the  Wood." 

— Boucicault  recently  hel-i  no  less  than  four  New 
York  theaters  simultaneously  with  his  plays. 

— Mr.  Chanfrau  has  just  completed  an  emioently  aoc- 
cessful  engagement  at  Booth  s'l  heater,  Mew  York. 

— "Walson'B  Art  Journal"  for  December  iiOth  con- 
tains a  splendid  portrait  of  the  late  Prol.  Agassiz. 

—  Miss  Neilsuu  has  ~ooe  tu  Florida  to  recuperate  her 
health.     She  will  doubtless  returu  iu  a  week  or  two. 

— Wm.  De  Hiias  is  at  work  on  two  storm  scenes  on 
the  coast  of  Maine,  the  studies  of  which  are  from  na- 
ture. 

—James  Parton  has  written  a  biogrophy  of  hie  wife, 
"  Fanny  Fern,"  who,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  sister  of 
N.  P.  Willis. 

— Arbuckle,  our  king  cornetist,  is  winning  still 
brighter  laurels  in  New  York  City,  where  he  is  a  uni- 
versal favorite. 

— Wieoiawski  has  accepted  the  position  made  vacant 
by  the  illness  and  resignation  of  VieXtemps,  at  the 
Brussels  Conservatory. 

— Gilmore's  22d  Regiment  Band  are  to  play  in  concert 
in  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  elsewhere.  Why 
can't  we  have  theai  here  ? 

—Mr.  Owens  met  with  a  serious  accident  while  play 
"Toodles"  recently,  which  compels  a  relinquishing 
of  his  engagements  for  a  time. 

-Miss  Edirh  Wynne  will  return  to  thie  country  next 
spring,  to  sing  at  the  Boston  triennial  festival  of  the 
Haudeland  Hajdn  Society. 

Mme.  Arabella  Goddard  arrived  at  Columbo  from 
Australia,  November  lOtb,  and  was  to  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  Bombay  and  Calcutta. 

— Rose  Hersee  and  other  members  of  the  Carl  Rosa 
English  Opera  Troupe,  were  victims  of  a  recent  acci- 
dent on  the  Midland  Railway,  England. 

—Manchester,  En=.laDd,  recently  had  a  surfeit  of 
Offenbach,  as  no  U-ss  than  three  theaters  presented 
La  Fillede  Madame  Angnt "  simuitaneoU'ity. 

-Miss  Kell'  gg  is  winning  legions  of  new  admirers  by 
her  faultless  execution  of  her  several  roles.  She  is  now 
fairly  inaugurated  "Regent  of  American  Opera." 


—P.  S.  Gilmore's  "22n<l.  Regiment  Baud  Concerts" 
have  become  a  prominent  feature  in  New  York  amuse- 
ments.    Gilmore  is  a  thorough  musician  and  a  worker. 

—J.  M.  Bellew,  the  elocutionist,  was  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  England  to  arrange  some  privat*'  atlairs,  but 
will  return  to  this  country  in  a  short  time  and  resume 
his  readings. 

— Early  in  January  Mr.  Tennyson's  publications  will 
pass  into  the  bands  of  Messrs.  H.  S.  King  &.  Co.,  of 
London,  whocontemplate,  it  is  understood,  issuing  new 
editions  of  them. 

— Alexander  Agassiz,  son  of  the  deceased  naturalist, 
recently  took  the  Walker  prize  offered  by  the  Boston 
tiiociety  of  Natural  History,  for  his  investigation  upon 
the  ei:biouoderms. 

— Balfe'e  posthumous  work,  "The  Talisman,"  which 
has  been  delayed  by  a  misunderatandiog  between  Mr. 
Mapleson  and  Mme.  Nilsaoo,  will  be  given  in  May  next 
at  Covent  Garden. 

—James  Hart,  who  is  now  hailed  ae  the  best  exponent 
of  animal  life  in  this  conutry,  gives  all  his  attention 
to  that  subject.  His  works  are  among  the  most  valua- 
blu  of  this  order  of  paintings. 

— The  critic  of  the  "Arcadian  '*  does  not  entertain  an 
exalted  opinion  of  Clemens  and  Warner's  new  book  "A 
Tele  of  To-Day,*'  which  he  characieriflea  as  a  "  Satire 
upon  Americau  luBtitutions." 

—  Leander  K.  Lippincott,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
enjoys  the  double  felicity  of  being  a  poet  and  the  hus- 
band of  "Grace  Grteuwood,"  has  beeu  appointed  Re- 
corder of  the  General  Laud-office  at  Wasbiugtou. 

-Brawn's  Autotypes,  which    created   so  profound  a 

cent  exbibitiou  at  Lieber'o,  have  met  with  tho  most 
encouraging  euccess  wherever  they  have  been  exhibited. 

—Guouod's  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  was  recently  given 
at  Madrid,  but  was  not  a  success,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  "Juliet"  of  the  occuBiou  was  Mm*-.  SadS,  a  fragile 
ftuiale  of  more  than  two  Uuuiired   poiiuda  avuraupuiau. 

— M.  Strakoscb  bud  discovered,  sayn  tiie  Loudun  "  Fi- 
garo," auothtir  reiiiaikable  soprauu,  by  name  WHe. 
Dietdonno  (Uud-gift«aj,  a  pupil  ol  Mile.  I'euueler.  bhe 
Is  a  NllsBon  blonde,  endowed  with  a  oeraphic  voice,  aaj 
the  reports. 

—Boston  did  not  serve  Thomas  as  badly  as  Cincin- 
nati did.  The  hub  was  true  to  her  musical  record,  and 
made  up  the  loss.in  "  Porkopolis."  Wo  tear  th«  Queen 
Cit>  luuot  be  couteut  with  a  rear  seat  for  a  while  longer, 
as  Boston  is  not  disposed  to  retire. 

-Manager  Macauley,  of  Woods'  Theater,  Cincinnati, 
recently  tested  his  right  to  sell  reserved  seat,  alter  tho 
house  opfued  fur  an  evening  performance,  contrary  to  a 
city  oidioance,  aud  was  fined  therefor.  He  appealed, 
and  the  appeal  is  still  pending. 

— The  sous  and  daughters  of  Mendelssohn  have  offered 
to  present  the  Royal  Librry  of  Berlin,  all  their  fath- 
er's manuscripts,  on  the  condition  that  the  government 
will  agree  to  give  a  pension  of  l,4uU  thalers  annually  to 
aid  the  siuJies  of  poor  muoicians. 

—Mr.  F.  Church,  our  great  landscape  artist,  has  just 
completed  the  largest  work  he  has  painted  for  a  long 
time  The  scene  represents  a  Byriau  landscape,  with 
high  hills  and  precipitous  vallies,  with  the  beautiful 
sky  elTecta  peeullar  to  that  clime.  It  was  painted  for  a 
Mr.  Joy,  of  Detroit,  and  we  wish  him  joy  iu  the  pos8es> 
siou  of  it. 

—At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Edinbnrg  Botanical  So- 
ciety, Mr.  James  McNab,  curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  change  of  climate  in 
Scotland.  During  the  last  hfty  years  the  summer  heat 
has  considerably  lessened,  aud  he  proposes  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  central  committee  to  investigate  the  canse  of 
the  change. 

—  Louise  Mnhlbacb,  tho  popular  German  novelist, 
died  in  Berlin  on  the  28th  of  September,  aged  fifty-nine. 
She  wad  born  in  Nenbradenburg  in  1814,  of  a  family  of 
high  social  position.  She  received  a  liberal  education, 
and  married  Theodore  Muudt,  a  rising  author,  and 
later  a  Profes-or  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Her  real  name 
was  Clara  Miller,  Louise  Muhlbach  being  a  non  deplume. 
In  1801  her  husband  died  insane. 


^HROMATICS. 


— Pittsburg  has  a  fire  alarm  box  that  is  so  sensitive 
that  it  goes  off  every  time  a  red-beaded  girl  passes. 

— "  The  woman  who  has  too  much  on  her  back,"  says 
Mrs.  Howe,  "is  liable  to  have  nothing  in  her  pocket, 
and  less  iu  her  heart." 

— A  lady,  who  wan  not  a  Shakespearian  scholar, 
hearing  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  "  highly  praised, 
iuqoired  how  many  wives  Mr.  Windsor  had. 

— Brick  Pomeroy  says  two  hundred  eels  a  day  is  all  a 
man  can  catch  now,  near  Altoona.  That  is  a  good  eel 
of  fun  tor  one  man,  and  enough  to  bring  him  a  good  fry 
day,  almost  auy  day  of  the  week. 

— A  philosopher  remarks  that  there  is  something  pe- 
culiarly instructive  in  standing  upon  a  street  corner  iu 
a  large  city  aud  watching  the  men  all  rushiug  around 
trying  to  make  money  and  the  women  all  floating 
around  trying  to  spend  it. 

—A  political  orator,  speaking  of  a  certain  general 
whom  he  professed  to  admire,  said  that  on  tho  field  of 
battle  he  was  always  found  where  the  bullets  were  thick- 
est. "Whore  was  that?  "asked  one  of  tho  auditors. 
"  In  the  ammunition  wagon,"  yelled  another. 

— A  lady  with  an  unmusical  voice  insisted  upon  sing* 
ing  at  a  party.  "  What  doia  she  call  that  ?  "  inquired 
a  guest.  "  The  Tempest,  I  thiok,"  answered  another. 
"Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  aa  old  st-a  captain  present; 
"that's  no  tempo  t;  it's  only  a  s<iub11,  and  will  soon 
be  over." 

— A  Gorman  natnralist  thus  translates  the  song  of 
the  nightingale  :  "  Zozozozozozozozozo — Zirrhading^ 
Hezezezezezezezezeze  cowar  he  dze  hoi — Hi  gai  gai  gai 
gai  gai  gai  gai  guai  gai — Coricor  dzio  dzio  pi."  Any  of 
our  readers  wishing  to  emulate  the  sweet  songstress  of 
the  night  need  only  to  practice  his  lay  as  above. 

—  Ri'cpotly  a  bearded  woman  was  on  exhibition  in  a 
tent  at  Pann.  A  curious  lady  went  iu  to  see  her,  and, 
to  satisfy  herself  it  was  a  real  beard,  pulled  it.  On  re- 
tiring, she  said  to  a  little  girl  who  was  selling  tickets 
at  the  entiance.  "Is  the  bearded  lady  your  mamma?" 
She  replied,  "Oh,  no,  it  is  my  papa."  How  is  that  for 
Barnum? 

— A  man  who  had  lost  a  pig,  near  Scrauton,  Pa., 
accosted  an  Irishmen  along  the  road  with,  "  Have  you 
seen  a  stray  pig  about  here?"  "Faith,"  said  Pat, 
"  and  how  can  I  tell  a  stray  pig  from  another  ?  "  That 
reminds  us  of  the  town  ordinance,  which  provided  that 
"every  other  dog  "  should  be  killed.  Tho  difficulty  is 
to  distinguish  the  "  other  "  dogs. 

—We'd  credit  the  following  good  thing  if  we  knew  to 
whom  the  credit  is  due:  "The  drummers  came  down 
like  wolves  on  the  fold,  their  toes  Were  all  frosted 
thttir  noses  all  cold.  Their  weather-peeled  bugles  soon 
shone  through  the  town,  they  gobbled  the  money  and 
salted  it  down,  then  took  a  few  orders  and  lit  out  of 
here,  with  their  heads  full  of  business  aud  t^kina  full  of 

—A  Virginia  orator:  "  He  vaulted  like  a  big  buck 
tied  to  a  cedar  gate-post.  He  screamed  until  the  chair- 
man of  the  meeting,  who  was  sitticg  painfully  near, 
put  both  hands  on  his  head  to  keep  his  scalp  from  lift- 
ing up.  He  would  throw  himself  back  to  an  angle  of 
45  degrees,  roll  bis  eyes,  get  into  a  towering  burst,  then 
suddenly  squat  nearly  to  the  floor,  put  his  hands  on  his 
knees,  and  squeeze  out  the  climax." 

— A  correspondent  of  a  neighboring  town  journal 
tells  of  a  county  clerk,  in  a  rural  town,  who  had  a  pet 
calf  which  he  was  training  up  in  the  ways  of  the  ox  ; 
the  calf  walked  around  very  peaceably  under  one  end  of 
the  yoke  while  Mr.  Clerk  held  up  the  other  end.  But 
in  an  unfortunate  moment  the  man  conceived  the  idea 
of  putting  his  own  neck  in  the  yoke,  to  let  thu  calf  see 
how  it  would  seem  to  work  with  a  partner  ;  this  fright- 
ened the  calf,  and  elevating  his  tail  and  bis  voice,  he 
struck  a  "dead  run"  for  the  village,  and  Mr.  Clerk 
went  along,  with  his  head  down  and  his  plug  hat  iu 
bis  hand,  straining  every  nerve  to  keep  up,  and  crying 
out  at  the  top  of  his  voice—"  Here  we  come,  blast  our 
fool  souls,  head  tis  somebody  [  " 
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do      not   think  they  now  would  know 
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THB   DEAR   OLD    COTTAQK. 


Sherman   &  Hyde'S    /^^usical    Review. 


A  PANSY  FODND  IN  AN  OLD  BOOK. 


Pale  ghost  of  a  dead  Summer's  day, 

Shorn  of  yoar  beauty  and  your  sweetness. 
What  cunning  hand,  long  pulseless  now. 

Robbed  your  fair  life  of  its  completeness? 
Sweet  flower  of  thought,  my  fancy  runs 

Swift  backward  o'er  the  track  of  age.s. 
To  Sud  the  story  and  the  hand 

That  placed  you  in  thes«  musty  pages. 

Did  slender,  jeweled  fingers  hreak 

Your  tender  life,  for  love's  sweet  reason. 
To  leave  you  when  your  beauty  fled. 

As  love  will  perish,  in  a  season  ? 
Poor  faded  leaves,  so  pale  and  dead. 

My  pulse  is  stirred  to  swifter  measure 
,\t  something  in  your  voiceless  tale 

Tuat  whispers  me  of  vanished  pleasore. 

The  dim  walls  of  the  city  fade 

And  stretch  away  to  sunny  places, 
Where,  thro'  the  ranks  of  w,aviag  trees. 

Sweet  summer  flowers  dot  all  the  spaces. 
What  mystic  spell  untouched  by  time 

Was  hidden  in  this  phantom  flower. 
To  dim  the  brightness  of  to-day 

With  memoines  of  a  vanished  hour. 


Within  these  pages  dim  and  old 

I  leave  the  flower  that  once  was  cherish 
As,  still,  I  keep  within  my  heart 

The  shadow  of  a  hope  that  perinbed. 
Pressed  close  between  the  folded  leaves. 

The  careless  world  will  ne'er  discover 
The  faded  flower,  the  broken  trust. 

That  tells  our  Summer  dream  is  over. 


HILLS'  SEMINARY. 

This  beautiful  iastitucion  of  learning  is  situ- 
ated about  four  miles  from  Oakland,  near  the 
foot-hills,  and  combines  everything  that  could 
be  desired  in  its  buildings  and  surroundings. 
At  some  future  time  we  desire  to  notice  more 
fully  this  Institution,  of  which  Californians  may 
well  be  proud.  At  present,  we  refer  only  to  its 
musical  advantages,  which  are  unsurpassed  on 
this  coast.  The  corps  of  instructors  embraces 
the  following  well-known  names  : 

In  Instrumental  Music — Professor  Ernst 
Hartmann,  Professor  Emil  Sieinle,  Professor 
Reinhard  Schumacher,  Professor  Edward  Von 
Adelung,  Miss  .lulia  M.  Howard,  Mi.ss  Marion 
E.  Rowell. 

In  Vocal  .Music — Professor  J.  B.  Beutler. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Gass. 

The  reputation  of  these  musicians  is  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  for  the  character  ot  the  teach- 
ing. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  music  at  present  is 
one  hundred  and  forty-eight.  Not  only  is  the 
teaching  excellent,  but  the  amount  of  practice 
provided  for  and  required,  helps  to  secure  rapid 
progress,  there  being  about  thirty  pianos  in 
constant  u.se* 

Great  care  is  taken  to  encourage  timid  pupils 
to  play  before  their  teachers  and  companions, 
and  for  this  purpose  musical  entertainments 
are  frequently  given,  not  for  the  public,  but  for 
the  school  and  a  few  personal  friends.  It  has 
been  our  privilege  to  attend  several  of  these, 
and  we  have  been  delighted,  not  only  with  the 
execution  of  the  pupils,  the  younger  as  well  as 
older  ones,  but  also  by  the  quiet  and  lady-like, 
yet  self-reliant  manner  of  those  who  played  or 
sang,  and  the  appreciative  attention  of  those 
who  listened,  all  showing  the  escellent  train- 
ing, not  only  in  the  musical,  but  in  all  depart- 
ments of  Mills  Seminarv. 


THE  SAURIES  OF  OPERA  SINGERS. 

A  London  correspondent  writes  as  follows 
concerning  the  salaries  of  opera  singers  : 

"  I  confess  to  have  been  one  of  those  who 
was  completely  skeptical  as  to  the  sums  alleged 
to  be  paid  to  great  tenors  and  very  leading 
sopranos.  I  give  both  the  words  their  English 
plurals,  because  they  have  become  English  by 
adoption.  But  I  am  converted  from  my  skep- 
ticism by  facts  within  my  own  knowledge.  I 
know  that  within  the  last  week  Adeline  Patti 
has  refused  an  offer  of  £200  a  night.  She  was 
offered  that  honorarium  for  each  of  sis  nights, 
extending  over  a  fortnight.  Six  hundred  a 
week  for  three  nights'  singing,  in  opera,  of 
music  every  bar  of  which  she  has  off  by  heart '. 
But  she  was  deaf  to  all  entreaties.  She  would 
not  be  bribed  by  £1,200  to  postpone  her  holiday 
for  a  fortnight,  even  though  this  fortnight 
would  have  been  spent  within  short  rides  of 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  land  and  sea  scenery 
in  the  United  Kingdom  Managers  have  figura- 
tively, if  not  literally,  to  go  down  upon  their 
knees  to  the  operatic  stars,  when  offering  them 
larger  payment  than  is  given  to  the  President 
of  the  Cnited  States,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England,  or  to  Von  Moltke  when  he  was  con- 
quering France  for  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 
To  use  the  words  of  a  suppliant  impressario, 
'  There  never  was  such  an  invention  for  mak- 
ing a  fortune  as  a  first-rate  voice.' " 


school,  not  in  the  expectation  of  eminence  in 
any  branch  of  stndy ;  for  very  few  people  have 
a  special  talent  for  anything.  Yet  it  is  none 
the  less  a  duty  to  have  them  instmcted  in 
many  things,  and  the  little  smattering  in 
grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  etc.,  serves  to 
add  to  their  appearance  and  manner — gives 
them  some  sort  of  an  intelligence  infinitely 
better  than  the  look  of  vacant  stupidity. 

Musical  studies  are  in  no  sense  different  from 
other  studies — the  mental  exertion  necessary  to 
learn  a  few  lessons  and  play  simple  pieces  is  in 
itself  beneficial ;  and  although  the  imperfect 
performances  of  the  little  pieces  of  a  girl  who  has 
no  genius  are  not  as  inspiring  as  Rubenstein's 
grand  Turkish  March,  they  lighten  the  atmos- 
phere of  home.  Although  not  one  family  in 
ten  thousand  will  be  able  to  turn  out  a  mtisical 
prodigy,  yet  all  may  be  happier  by  the  simple 
practice  and  slight  acquirements  of  thegirls  who 
have  no  peculiar  musical  genius.  There  is 
something  radically  wrong  in  the  mental  or 
moral  system  of  the  man  who  does  not  prefer 
even  the  dull  thnmping  of  a  piano  exercise  to 
the  eternal  dallness  of  an  nnmnsical  home. 


A  SHAU  AUDIENCE. 


A  WORD  FOR  THE  OHIVERSAL  PIANO. 

It  is  fashionable  in  some  quarters  to  decry 
the  piano  as  an  instrument  of  public  torture, 
and  there  are  wise  dissertations  on  the  folly  of 
spending  money  on  the  musical  education  of 
girls  who  have  not  musical  genius  to  cheer 
them  through  the  long  years  of  study  neces- 
sary before  they  can  hope  to  play  like  Chopin 
or  Liszt.  Why  try  to  teach  girls  to  play  who 
have  to  labor  to  acquire  even  the  slightest 
smattering  of  musical  attainments?  For  the 
same  reason  that  we  teach  girls  the  multiplica- 
tion table,  although  they  have  not  a  taste  for 
mathematics,  and  could  not,  with  the  study  of 
a  lifetime,  become  renowned  as  mathematicians. 
It  is  a  g'eat  thing  to  become  renowned  for  ab- 
struse scholarship — as  Mary  Somerville — but 
not  more  than  one  girl  in  a  hundred  thousand 
could  do  it  with  the  advantages  of  the  best 
teachers  and  schools.  Shall  these  other  ninety 
odd  thousand  be  taught  nothing  therefor  ?  It 
it  not  necessary  for  them  to  be  able  to  keep  the 
household  accounts,  although  they  could  not 
learn  to  calculate  an  eclipse  ?  It  is  an  accom- 
plishment for  them  to  converse  in  tolerable 
English  and  to  read  a  few  books  and  papers, 
although  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  they 
should  even  declaim  like  a  Siddons  or  turn 
Greek  verse  into  English  prose.  The  highest 
excellence  is  expected  of  few  persons  in  any 
other  branch  of  knowledge  :  yet  it  is  the  desire 
of  all  parents  to  have  their  children  learn 
something  in  them,  and  it  is  an  advantage  to 
them    to  learn.     Their  childhood   is  spent  in 


A  lively  acquaintance  relates  the  following 
anecdote  of  Billy  Manning,  the  witty  Ethiopian 
comedian.  Some  months  ago,  when  Billy  was 
running  his  company,  the  Manning,  and  Du 
prez  &  Benedict  parties  were  making  the  tour 
of  New  York  State,  and  in  several  cases  fol- 
lowed each  other  on  successive  nights.  Lew 
Benedict  and  Billy  are  very  good  friends,  and 
chancing  to  meet  just  before  Billy  was  to  ap- 
pear in  L'tica,  Lew  asked  Manning,  "how's  busi- 
ness ■?"  "Awful  bad,"  says  Billy;  "I  get  mighty 
lonesome  now,  looking  down  into  the  house." 
"Well."  said  Lew,  "you  will  be  in  Utica  to- 
night and  we  are  to  go  there  to-morrow  night 
.lust  announce  us,  won't  you,  and  I'll  return  the 
favor  some  day.''  "All  right,"  said  Billy,  and 
never  thought  of  it  again.  Meeting  each  other 
again  shortly  after.  Lew  said,  "Oh,  yes,  you  an- 
nounced me,  didn't  you?"  "Well,"  drawled 
Billy,  in  his  inimitable  manner,  "I  intended  to. 
but  you  see  the  feller  went  oiU." 


A  F.VRMER  took  his  wife  to  a  grand  concert, 
and.  after  listening  with  apparent  enjoyment, 
the  pair  became  suddenly  interested  in  one  of 
the  grand  choruses  :  "All  we,  like  sheep,  have 
gone  astray."  First,  a  sharp  soprano  voice  ex- 
claimed: 

"  All  we,  like  sheep " 

Next,  a  deep  voice  uttered,  in  the  most  earn- 
est tones  ; 

"  All  we,  like  sheep " 

Then  all  the  singers  at  once  asserted  : 

"  All  we,  like  sheep " 

"Well,  I  don't .'"  exclaimed  old  Rusticus  to 
his  partner.  "  I  like  beef  and  bacon,  but  I 
can't  bear  sheep  meat  I" 

There  was  an  audible  titter  in  that  vicinity, 
but  the  splendid  music  attracted  attention 
from  the  pair,  and  they  quietly  slipped  out. 
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SHERMAN  &  HYDE'S  MDSICAL  REVIEW, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TO  OUR   FRIENDS. 

With  this  Dumber  wr  commeuce  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Musical  Review,  and  bowing  to  cus- 
tom, we  will  state  in  a  few  words  some  of  our 
objects  and  aims  in  launching  upon  the  sea  of 
journalism.  A  love  for  music  is  natural  and 
universal.  Thereisno  person,  however  savage, 
who  has  not  a  taste  for  music  of  some  kind  ; 
and  accordingly,  as  a  nation  is  barbarous  or  re 
fined,  so  will  its  musical  tastes  be,  and  tlie  de- 
gree of  civilization  to  which  it  has  attained  is 
always  shown  by  the  degree  of  perfection  in  the 
science  of  music.  The  gong  and  cymbals  of  the 
Chinese  may  not  be  very  musical  to  our  re- 
fined ears,  but  to  them  it  is  the  most  pleasing 
harmony;  and  it  is  probably  as  musical  as  the 
performances  of  our  early  ancestors.  A  sincere 
love  for  music  implies  a  love  for  all  that  is 
beautiful ;  therefore  anything  that  tends  to  dis- 
seminate correct  information  or  increase  the  re- 
gard for  this  beautiful  science  must  be  consid- 
ered as  a  benefit  to  humanity. 

To  this  end  our  humble  efforts  are  directed, 
and  we  enter  upon  our  project  under  circum- 
stances at  once  flattering  and  encouraging  in 
the  highest  degree.  San  Francisco  has  never 
boasted  a  first-class  musical  journal,  although 
numerous  advertising  sheets  bearing  this  por- 
tentous title  have  been  started,  but  these  were 
each  soon  discontinued.  We  have  a  city  of 
300,000  inhabitants  and  possess  more  than  the 
usual  number  of  musical  people  and  amount  of 
musical  talent.  Our  resident  artists  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  any  city  of  the  same 
size  in  the  United  States.  Our  singing  socie- 
ties, glee-clubs  and  choirs  would  be  a  credit  to 
any  city.  Concerts  and  the  opera  are  nearly 
always  well  patronized.  Eminent  pianists, 
singers  and  musicians  of  all  kinds  are  continu- 
ally visiting  us,  and  we  believe  that  genuine 
talent  is  as  much  appreciated  in  San  Francisco 
as  in  any  part  of  the  world.  With  the  same 
amount  of   interest  in  any  other  science,  there 


would  undoubtedly,  ere  this,  have  been  two  or 
Ihreejournals  published  by  the  exponents  there- 
of. We  have  newspapers  devoted  to  near- 
ly all  branches  of  science,  art  and  profes- 
sions ;  for  instance,  law,  medicine,  chemis- 
try, agriculture,  etc.,  are  all  represented, 
and  why  then  should  the  science  of  music 
be  more  backward  than  these.  We  feel 
a  sense  of  satisfaction  in  being  the  first  on  this 
coast  to  occupy  a  field  so  promising,  and  we 
shall  endeavor  to  make  the  Review  so  valu- 
able, that  no  one  who  truly  appreciates  a 
reliable  guide  in  art  matters  can  afford  to  dis- 
pense with  it  in  the  household.  The  editorial 
columns  will  be  ably  conducted,  and  a  suitable 
amount  of  space  will  be  devoted  to  matters  of 
local  interest ;  at  the  same  time  we  propose  to 
furnish  general  news  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  We  have  already  engaged  the  assist- 
ance of  talented  correspondents  to  add  to  our 
columns,  and  pledge  our  readers  that  the  Re- 
view shall  be  second  to  none  in  ability  and 
interest.  To  lend  variety  to  our  local  news  we 
propose  devoting  a  certain  space  each  month, 
to  such  of  our  San  .  Francisco  teachers  as  may 
choose  to  avail  themselves  thereof,  believing 
thereby  that  we  can  materially  aid  them,  and 
add  an  interesting  feature  to  our  magazine. 
We  shall  notice  the  principal  musical  and 
dramatic  entertainments  that  occur  during  the 
month  preceding  publication,  and  our  criticisms 
shall  be  fearless  and  just  and  our  sentiments 
outspoken.  We  shall  also  take  pleasure  in  notic- 
ing entertainments  that  are  to  occur,  if  brought 
to  our  attention  in  time.  Contributions  from 
our  friends,  and  correspondence  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  will  receive  due  considera- 
tion. A  limited  number  of  advertisements  will 
be  reci-ived.  but  none  of  a  flaming  or  too  con- 
spicuous character,  for  we  intend  that  the  ad- 
vertising department  shall  be  a  secondary  con- 
sideration, as  we  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  under, 
stood  that  the  Review  is  not  an  advertising 
sheet,  but  a  musical  HfiMpaper.  Our  subscrip- 
tion price,  one  dollar  a  year,  is  so  low  that  none 
can  refuse  to  subscribe  on  the  plea  of  the  cost 
In  eacli  number  we  shall  have  from  one  to  half 
a  dozen  pieces  of  music,  for  which  the  retail 
price  at  the  music  stores  would  be  from  thirty 
ceuts  to  a  dollar  and  a  half,  and  other  attrac- 
tions will  be  added  as  fast  as  the  support  that 
we  may  receive  will  warrant  it.  We  trust  that 
our  efforts  will  be  a|i|ireciated,  and  with  these 
words  of  introduction  we  leave  the  Review  to 
speak  for  itself. 


PRAISE  SERVICES. 


One  of  the  mosi  delightful  forms  of  worship 
lately  introduced  in  our  churches  is  the 
"  Praise  Service." 

It  had  its  origin,  as  near  as  we  can  under- 
stand, in  Boston,  and  was  first  introduced  in 
this  city  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Pond,  while  pas- 
tor of  the  Third  Congregational  Church.  It 
was  soon  followed  by  other  churches,  one  of 
the  first  being  the  First  Congregational  Church 
(Rev.  Dr.  Stone's).     To  be  effective  and  really 


enjoyed  it  must  be  well  arranged  and  carry 
out  the  idea  of  Song  Service.  This  has  been 
done  at  this  church  through  the  able  manage- 
ment of  its  musical  director,  Mr.  Samuel  D. 
Mayer,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  pastor,  who  is 
himself  an  ardent  admirer  of  church  music  in 
every  form. 

The  seventh  service  of  this  description  was 
held  at  the  First  Congregational  Church  on 
Sunday  evening,  December  28th,  1873,  and 
was  fittingly  styled  "A  Christmas  Festival." 
The  church  was  crowded  in  every  part  by  a 
pleased  and  attentive  audience  ;  and  tue  fact 
that  these  audiences  have  not  diminished  in 
number  since  the  first  occasion,  more  than  a 
year  ago.  tends  to  show  how  much  these  ser- 
vices of  song  are  appreciated. 

As  arranged  and  conducted  at  this  church 
the  service  is  eminently  and  truly  popular. 
The  service  is  a  mixture  of  congregational 
singing  and  choir  music,  the  latter  being  in- 
troduced now  and  then  to  afford  rest  to  the 
congregation  between  the  hymns.  An  oppor- 
tunity is  here  given  tor  all  to  join  heartily  in 
such  good  old  tunes  as  "Antiocli,"  "Arlington," 
"Rockingham,"  etc.,  and  all  are  invited — nay, 
urged  to  unite  in  the  great  Anthem  of 
Praise.  The  great  concourse  pour  forth  a 
volume  of  sound  that  inspires  all  hearts  and 
Ijecomes  real  soul  worship.  It  is  impossible  to 
stand  among  that  throng  and  not  feel  it  is  good 
to  he  there.  The  audience  sing  in  perfect  tune 
and  time,  being  aided  by  four  brass  instru- 
ments, as  well  as  the  organ,  which  mark  the 
time  so  definitely  that  the  voices  of  the  multi- 
tude go  up  together,  "  !  raising  God  from 
whom  all  blessings  flow." 

The  Choir  offerings  on  this  occasion  were 
composed  of  appropriate  selections,  and,  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Mayer,  beautifully  ren- 
dered. The  choir  is  composed  of  Mrs.  Put- 
nam, soprano  ;  Mrs.  Liucoln-Marlel,  contralto  ; 
Mr.  Mayer,  tenor  :  Mr.  Stone,  basso  ;  and  Mr. 
Samuel  D.  Mayer,  organist  and  director.  The 
Grand  Te  Deum  of  "  Lambillotte,"  by  the 
choir,  was  never  better  performed  and  was  a 
fitting  introduction  to  the  festive  occasion. 
The  second  of  the  Choir  offerings,  "While 
shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by  night,"  was 
particularly  attractive.  We  do  not  know  the 
author  of  this  piece,  but  it  is  certainly  a 
splendid  composition.  The  recitative  portion, 
by  Mr.  Mayer,  is  a  marked  feature,  and  music 
and  words  seem  beautifully  adapted.  It  was 
certainly  one  of  the  gems  of  the  evening.  The 
Solo  by  Mrs.  Putnam  was  rendered  in  a  touch- 
ing manner,  her  sympathetic  voice  giving  it 
fine  effect.  The  singing  of  the  choir  of  this 
church  has  one  remarkable  feature  too  seldom 
met  with  in  church  choirs:  we  allude  to  the 
distinct  enunciation.  So  remarkable  is  it  that 
a  book  is  scarcely  needed  in  the  song  service  ; 
this  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  piece 
above  referred  to.  The  Angel  Trio,  "Lift  thine 
eyes,"  from  "Elijah,"  was  sung  by  Mrs.  Put- 
nam, Mrs.  Mayer  and  Mrs.  Lin  col  n.M  artel  ; 
beautifully-blfended  voices,  singing  in  perfect 
harmony,  swelled  through  the  arches  of  the 
church  and  died  away  in    sweet  cadences,  the 
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audience  preserving  tlie  stillness  of  deatlj.  It 
was  sung  without  accompaniment,  and  thougli 
it  has  been  performed  on  previous  occasions, 
seems  ever  new  and  ever  young.  One  of  the 
finest  of  the  choir  offerings  was  the  new  hymn 
of  George  William  Warren,"Shout  the  glad  tid- 
ings." It  was  a  sublime  composition  and  adds 
another  to  the  many  laurels  of  Warren,  stamp- 
ing him  as  a  writer  of  great  ability.  Warren's 
music  seems  to  be  eminently  adapted  to  the 
varied  church  services,  and  this  hymn  we  think 
made  the  deepest  impression  on  the  audience. 
A  joyful  Christmas  hymn  it  was,  finely  ren- 
dered and  showing  careful  rehearsal.  The  mu- 
sic is  so  fitted  to  the  words  that  the  effect  on 
the  listener  is  inspiring  and  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired. 

Another  hymn  of  Warren's,  "Hark  the  her- 
ald angels  sing,"  concluded  the  choir  perform- 
ances, which  were  judiciously  interspersed 
through  the  programme  and  added  greatly  to 
the  enjoyment  of  true  lovers  of  music. 

The  "Praise  Service,"  as  its  name  indicates,  is 
nearly  altogether  a  service  of  song.  It  is  not 
a  sacred  concert,  or  a  performance,  but  it  is  to 
all  who  choose  to  make  it  so,  true  soul  wor- 
ship, elevating  in  its  character,  and  giving  ut- 
terance to  the  feelings  in  Sacred  Songs  of 
Praise. 

Tlie  next  "Praise  Service"  at  this  church  we 
learn  will  be  given  on  the  evening  of  Easter 
Sunday,  April  ,5tli. 

We  shall  encourage  as  far  as  possible  this 
form  of  service  in  our  churches  and  endeavor 
to  give  a  correct  notice  of  eacli. 


OAKLAND  HARMONIC  SOCIETY.* 

Tliis  Society  wns  organized  early  in  1870 
anil  has  maintained  regular  meetings  and  re- 
hearsals to  the  present  time.  Its  history  is 
similar  to  all  musical  societies  on  this  coast, 
having  had  its  seasons  of  success  and  depres- 
sion; titni.'S  when  all  went  smoothly  and  mem- 
bers were  interested;  times  also  when  it  has 
taken  the  utmost  resolution  and  perseverance 
of  the  "working  ones"  to  keep  the  Society  from 
-litter  demoralization,.  The  Society,  however,  has 
now  outlived  the  contingencies  incidental  to 
its  early  history,  and  we  look  forward  to  seeing 
it  second  to  none  in  the  State. 

The  present  membership  is  about  sixty,  with 
good  prospect  of  regular  increase.  The  Society 
have  given  many  public  performances,  and  al- 
ways with  marked  success,  wisely  preferring 
honor  and  reputation  to  temporary  gain. 
Their  last  effort  was  the  popular  cantata,  the 
"Iliiymakers,"  composed  by  Professor  George 
F.  Root,  of  Chicago,  which  won  for  them 
crowded  liousea  at  Oakland  on  two  occasions. 

We  understand  that  the  Society  is  now  ar- 
ranging to  place  the  "Haymakers"  before  a  San 
Francisco  audience,  and  we  are  certain  they  will 
receive  a  cordial  welcome  and  a  crowded  house. 

We  are  pleased  to  notice  a  social  feature 
adopted  by  the  Society,  which  cannot  fail  to 
strengthen  its  influence  and  membership  ;  we 
refer   to  the  annual  excursion,  (last  Summer  a 


delightful  sail  on  the  bay,)  and  the  occasional 
musical  soiree.  We  commend  this  to  other 
Societies. 

The  first  President  was  Col.  J.  N.  Olney,  a 
gentleman  well  known  in  musical  circles  both 
here  and  at  the  East.  The  present  officers  are 
Wm.  K.  Flint,  President;  Stephen  Smith,  Vice 
President ;  .Ino.  T.  Coe,  Treasurer;  Geo.  H.  Col- 
lins, Secretary  and  Librarian:  J.  H.  Dohrmann, 
Musical  Director;  and  Miss  Mary  A.  Scribner, 
Pianist. 

The  Society  have  found  in  Mr.  Dohrmann  a 
leader  of  rare  qualities  and  marked  ability,  and 
the  success  of  the  Society  under  his  director- 
ship has  been  due  in  great  measure  to  his 
untiring  exertions,  his  arrangement  of  the 
"Blue  Danube"  and  the  orchestral  accompani- 
ment for  "Haymakers"  having  been  greatly  ad- 
mired. 

The  Society  have  had  one  valuable  donation 
of  music  from  the  hand  of  Professor  Gustav 
A.  Scott,  for  which  they  wish  to  make  public 
acknowledgment.  This  generousgift  has  been 
highly  appreciated  by  them.  We  throw  out 
the  suggestion  that  those  loving  music  and  de- 
siring to  see  it  grow  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
do  all  they  can,  by  donation,  subscription  or  per- 
sonal effort,  to  help  build  up  and  put  upon  a 
permanent  basis  all  our  growing  musical  socie- 
ties. 

Lastly,  it  is  our  pleasure  to  announce  that  the 
Society  have  shown  theirgood  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  a  new  Webek  Piano  for  their  use. 
We  wish  the  Society  success  and  God-speed  for 
the  New  Year. 
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There  is  one  particular  in  which  nil  the 
writers  upon  the  character  of  women  jierfectly 
agree,  and  that  is  their  love  of  sway.  Tacitus, 
speaking  of  the  sex,  says  emphatically:  "Their 
predominant  passion  is  the  love  of  power  and 
in  its  exercise  tlicy  know  no  bounds." 
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ERSONALS. 


— Mr.  Alfred  Kelleher,  the  popular  Tenor  of  the  Susan 
Gallon  and  Jennie  Lee  Opera  Troupe,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  position  of  Tenor  in  Trinity  Church. 

—We  notice  by  card  in  the  daily  papers,  that  Prof. 
O'Reardon,  the  performer  on  the  Tnmbleronicon  or 
Musical  Glasses,  proposes  to  remain  in  the  city  for  a 
short  time  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  his 
specialty. 

—Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie,  the  Tenor  of  the  late  Anna  Bishop 
Troupe,  haa  been  engaged  as  the  Tenor  of  the  Howard 
Presbyterian  Church  Choir. 

—Mr.  J.  E.  Tippett  (now  in  our  employ),  who  for  three 
years  haa  occupied  the  position  of  Tenor  in  the  Howard 
Presbyterian  Church,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment of  Precentor  at  the  Central  Presbyterian  Taber-_ 
nacle. 

— We  chronicle  the  departure  from  California  of  Mr. 
Alban  Corfield,  who  for  some  months  past  has  sung  in 
Trinity  Church,  and  who  left  for  the  East  on  the  7th 
instant.  He  carries  with  him  the  well  wishes  of  his  many 
friends,  who  wish  him  a  safe  journey. 


— Signora  Ida  Visconti,  the  Prima  Donna  of  the  late 
Mancu&i  Opera  Troupe,  with  Signor  Grossi,  Baritone,  left 
for  New  York  on  the  15th  instant. 

— As  an  item  of  importance  not  generally  known 
among  our  musical  people,  and  particularly  church  sing- 
ers, we  chronicle  the  fact  that  the  S.  W.  Leach  who  with 
his  brother  edited  and  composed  the  popular  volume 
"  The  Church  and  Home,"  which  has  become  a  standard 
work  for  Church  Choirs,  is  none  other  than  our  friend 
Stephen  W.  Leach  of  the  California  Theater.  Mr.  Leach 
is  recognized  among  the  musical  fraternity  as  an  accomp- 
lished musician  and  composer,  and  on  that  account  we 
take  pleasure  in  being  the  first  to  announce  that  a  second 
volume  18  contemplated  and  that  work  on  it  will  be 
shortly  commenced. 

—We  of  California  are  fortunate  in  having  among  our 
singers  as  fine  voices  as  can  be  beard  in  places  of  older 
growth,  but  we  are  to  be  especially  envied  of  the  pos- 
session of  a  Soprano  of  the  highest  order.  Mrs.  R.  K. 
Marriuer,  to  whom  we  refer,  was  selected  from  among 
the  many  singers  of  the  Boston  Jubilee  to  be  one  of  the 
celebrated  Bouquet  of  Artists,  and  at  a  private  viusicale 
held  during  those  concerts,  sang  so  well  as  to  merit  the 
praise  of  that  stern  old  critic,  John  S.  Dwight.  Since 
her  return  she  has  had  several  very  remunerative  offers 
from  leading  churches  in  Boston  to  take  up  her  residence 
there  as  Soprano,  but  on  account  of  the  protracted 
illness  of  a  member  of  the  family,  she  has  been  obliged 
to  decline  the  proffered  engagements.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  she  will  long  remain  with  us,  although  by  so  doing 
she  is  losing  the  opportunity  for  a  high  reputation  as  a 
vocalist  in  the  musical  world  at  large. 

— Signor  Sylvio  Rossi,  well  known  here  as  the  Baritone 
of  the  Sonntag  Opera  Troupe,  is  now  in  Milan,  under  an 
eugagement  to  sing  for  two  seasons  in  the  Italian  Opera. 

— Mme.  Anna  J.  Curiis,  (nee  Annie  McKenzie,)  is 
studying  in  New  York  City  under  one  of  the  best  mas- 
ters.   She  expects  shortly  to  return  to  San  Francisco. 

—Mr.  Walter  Hodgdon,  so  long  connected  with  music 
and  literary  matters  in  the  Howard  Presbyterian  Church, 
is  now  engaged  in  the  musical  profession  in  Santa  Cruz. 
The  Sentinel  in  that  city  speaks  in  flattering  terms  of  his 
having  successfully  conducted  a  New  Year's  Cantata  for 
the  benefit  of  Rev.  Mr.  Willey's  Church. 

—Any  person,  who  can  send  satisfactory  reference,  is 
solicited  as  Ageut  for  the  Revievv,  and  will  receive  full 
instructions,  sample  copies,  subscription  blanks,  on 
applicaiiou,  and  aliberal  commission  for  subscribers. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Sacramento,  January  17th,  1874. 

Dear  Review:— Excepting  Sunday  School  Christmas 
Trees,  with  Sunday  School  music,  the  past  holidays  in 
this  city  have  been  devoid  of  interest .  The  omibsion  of 
the  usual  Midnight  Mass  on  Christmas  Eve  was  a  dis- 
appointment to  the  lovers  of  Catholic  Mass  music. 

A  concert  was  given  in  the  Methodist  Church,  Sixth 
street,  last  Wednesday  evening,  by  the  choir,  assisted  by 
local  talent.  It  was  very  successful  in  a  financial 
view  and  generally  creditable  musically.  Mrs.  Irene 
Smith,  (soprano.)  a  new  comer  in  our  city,  made  her 
first  appearance  in  public,  and  received  an  enthusiastic 
encore  for  her  rendition  of  "Thou  art  so  near."  She  pos- 
sesses  a  voice  of  much  sweetness  and  under  good  con- 
trol. Ascher's  piano  solo,  "Lucretia  Borgia,"  was  very 
tastefully  and  correctly  given  by  Miss  Amelia  Bohl,  elic- 
iting an  encore.  If  she  would  commit  her  solos  to 
memory  or  have  some  one  turn  over  the  leaves  for  her, 
the  bad  effect  of  a  dead  stop  in  the  midst  of  scale  and 
arpeggio  passages  would  be  avoided.  The  singing  of 
Messrs.  Mason,  Bedding,  Cottingham  and  Scoville  in 
male  quartette  was  quite  a  feature  in  this  concert.  Ma- 
son, first  tenor,  displaying  a  voice  of  excellent  quality. 
These  amateurs,  considering  the  short  time  they  have 
been  in  rehearsal,  deserve  much  credit.  They  gave  two 
selections  and  were  encored  in  each. 

An  evening  paper  intimates  the  premature  closing  of 
the  dramatic  season  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  the 
constant  stormy  weather  and  miserably  muddy  condi- 
tion of  the  streets  keeping  people  in-doors. 
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—Mr.  Frank  Gilder,  favorably  known  in  this 
nity  as  a  pianist  of  more  than  ordinary  merit,  and  better 
known  on  this  coast  from  his  connection  with  the  Anna 
Bishop  Troupe,  was  made  the  recipient  of  a  compliment- 
ary benefit  on  Friday  evening,  the  16th  inst.,  by  a  large 
and  brilliant  audience.    The  programme  was  as  follows: 

PABT  FIRST. 

1— Piano  Solo  :  A-  "  Rackozy  March,"  Liszt  .■  B— 
■•  Victor  Polka,"  OiUer.-     Mr.  Prank  Gilder. 

2— Serenade:  "Good  night,  my  Sweet,"  TuUi/.-  Mr. 
Samuel  D.  Mayer. 

3— Piano  Solo:  Transcription— "II  Trovatore,"  (by 
request) ,  GUder:     Mr.  Frank  Gilder. 

4— Quintette:  "Break  of  Morn,"  .4W.-  Messrs  Mayer, 
Maguire,  Tippett,  Stadtfeld  and  Campbell. 

5— Cavatiua:  "Una  voce  poco  fa,"  from  "11  Barbiere," 
Rossini:     Madame  Lizzie  Parker  Howell. 

6— Quartette:  "Three  Chafers:"  Messrs.  Maguire, 
Tippett,  Statdfcld  and  Campbell. 

PART  SECOND. 

1— Piano  Solo:  A—"  The  Harmonious  Blacksmith." 
(air  Vairiee),  HmuM;  B— "Tarantelle,"  Dolder-  Mr 
Frank  Gilder. 

2-Chan80nFrancaise:  "Fleur  des  Alps,"  (Tyroline 
Vairee),  Wekerlin .-  Madame  Lizzie  Parker  Howell. 

3-Song:  "  Brightest  Eyes,"  Sttgdli:  Mr.  Samuel  p. 
Mayer. 

•1 -Piano  Solo:  A— "Barcarolle,"  SAullioff.-  B— "Old 
Folks  at  Home."  (with  variations),  ailder.-  Mr.  Prank 
Gilder. 

.•>-Duet:  "Qual  Mare  Qual  Terra."  from  "I  Masna- 
dieri,"  Verdi:     Madame  Howell  and  Mr.  Mayer. 

li— Grand  Finale;  Solos  on  the  "  Tumbleronicon:" 
Professor  O'Reardon. 

The  programme  was  excellently  rendered  throughout. 
The  beneSciaire  was  warmly  applauded  and  showed  excel- 
leot  taste  in  his  different  selections.  In  the  delicate 
touch,  as  well  as  the  wonderful  skill  displayed,  partieu- 
larly  in  his  octave  playing,  he  showed  himself  to  be  a 
pianist  of  no  ordinary  merit. 

Mr.  Samuel  D.  Mayer,  the  well-known  tenor,  who, 
together  with  the  other  singers  who  aided  in  carrying 
out  the  programme,  volunteered  his  assistance,  sang 
with  his  accustomed  good  style  and  taste.  "Good  night, 
my  Sweet"  and  "Brightest  Eyes"  were  both  rendered  in 
a  manner  to  gain  the  applause  of  all  present. 

Mrs.  Howell,  who,  much  to  the  regret  of  her  many 
admirers,  is  now  but  seldom  heard  in  our  concerts,  was 
warmly  greeted  and  received  a  hearty  encore;  in  response 
to  which  the  ballad  "By  the  sad  sea  waves"  was  sung 
with  the  feeling  and  expression  for  which  she  is  so 
well-known.  The  duet  between  Mrs.  Howell  and  Mr. 
Mayer  was  also  well  rendered,  both  voices  blending 
together  exceedingly  well  and  meriting  the  liberal 
applause  bestowed. 

The  gentlemen  composing  the  Amphion  Quartette 
sang  the  Quintette  by  Abt,  "Break  of  Morn,"  Mr.  S.  D. 
Mayer  taking  the  tenor  obligato.  In  consequence  of  a 
previous  engagement,  they  were  compelled  to  sing  the 
other  announced  piece  as  an  encore,  instead  of  the  pro- 
gramme arrangement,  and  in  response  to  continued 
applause  sang  "  Sweet  and  Low."  The  performance 
concluded  with  solos  on  the  "  Tumtaleronicion"  by  Pro- 
fessor O'Reardon. 

—The  entertainment  for  the  benefit  of  Miss  Ina  Cool- 
brith,  the  talented  California  poetess,  was  very  well  at- 
tended, but  not  so  largely  as  the  merits  of  the  perform- 
ance deserved.  The  idea  of  such  an  entertainment 
emanated  with  our  much-esteemed  friend,  Harry  Ed- 
wards, (everybody  knows  Harry),  whose  generous  heart 
always  responds  to  the  call  of  distress.  He  has  been 
indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  make  this  a  financial  as 
well  as  artistic  success,  aud  the  manner  in  which  the 
programme  was  made  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  lat. 
ter  was  accomplished,  leaving  the  public  to  attend  to  the 
first.    The  programme  was  as  follows; 

"Delicate  Ground:"- "Citizen  Sangfroid,"  Mr.  Harry 
Edwards;  "Alphons,"  Mr.  W.Mestayer;  "Pauline,"  (the 
Citizen's  wife).  Miss  Panny  Oathcsrt. 


I  An  original  poem,  by  J.  P.  Bowman,  entitled  "  The 
Singer,"  was  recited  by  Mr.  Harry  Edwards. 

The  distinguished  Cantatrice,  Madame  Anna  Bishop, 
sang  "Home,  Sweet  Home." 

The  popular  actor,  Mr.  George  Darrell,  appeared  in 
his  character  sketches,  entitled  "The  Mysteries  of  the 
Stage."  introducing  the  "Serio-Comic  Vocalist,"  the 
"Lion  Comique,"  and  the  "  Royal  Reciter,"  with  the 
songs  of  "  Good  Evening,"  "  Temple  Bar,"  and  Tenny- 
son's '■  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade." 

The  favorite  artiste.  Mile.  Anna  Elzer,  sang  Ros- 
sini's popular  air,  "La  Cenerentola,"  accompanied  on 
the  Piano  by  Herr  Mulder  Pabbri. 

The  popular  Tenor,  Mr.  Alf.  Wilkie,  sang  "Eily 
Mavourneen." 

The  California  favorite,  .Miss  Sophie  Edwin,  re- 
cited "Annie  and  Willie's  Prayer." 

Mr.  Otto  Linden  presided  at  the  Piano. 

The  entertainment  concluded  with  the  amusing 
comedy  of  "  The  Mexican  Tigress."  Characters  by  Miss 
Panny  Cathcart,  Mr.  G.  Darrell  and  Mr.  Wm.  Barry. 

The  whole  of  the  artists  generously  volunteered 
their  services,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darrell  in  the 
kindest  manuer  deferred  their  departure  for  the  East, 
in  order  to  give  their  assistance. 

Everything  passed  off  as  arranged,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Recitation  by  Barton  Hill,  Esq.,  who  was  un- 
avoidably absent  from  the  city.  Miss  Coolbrith  can  be 
congratulated  on  having  found  so  many  friends  interest- 
ed in  her  welfare  and  Mr.  Edwards  in  making  the  bene- 
fit a  decided 


—Madame  Anna  Bishop  has  been  tendered  a  benefit, 
which  she  has  accepted,  and  has  named  the  22d  of  Jan- 
uary as  the  date  thHreof.  She  will  appear  as  Norma  in 
the  opera  of  that  name,  a  role  in  which  she  is 
reputed  to  have  few  equals,  having  given  several  very 
successful  personations  of  the  character.  The  talented 
artiste  will  assuredly  have  a  crowded  house. 

—Miss  Fanny  Marston,  who,  in  her  trip  through  this 
State  and  Nevada  met  with  vriry  flattering  success,  an- 
nounces a  concert  for  the  evening  of  the  27th  inst.,  at 
Piatt's  Hall.  She  will  be  assisted  by  local  talent, 
which,  together  with  herself,  will  constitute  a  first-class 
entertainment. 

— There  is  some  mention  made  of  a  concert  to  be  given 
at  an  early  date  under  the  auspices  of  the  Howard  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Place  and  time  have  not  yet  been 
mentioned. 

—Musical  items  of  interest  are  solicited  from  our 
friends,  which  will  be  duly  acknowledged. 

—Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  space  in  our  present  issue 
we  are  obliged  to  omit  a  number  of  interesting  musical 
items,  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  notice  in  our  next. 
In  order  to  meet  this  strain  upon  our  columns,  we  have 
decided  to  enlarge  from  16  pages  to  24  pages  without  in- 
creasing the  price  of  subscription. 
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BLISHERS'     JePARTMENT. 


PIANO  STOOLS  AND  COVEUS. 
We  have  .just  received  n  Ijickh  ami  elegaut  stock  of  the 
abovo  ttuti  iuvit«  the  attention  of  dealers.  Our  terme 
on  Btoola  are  pariicuhirly  favorable  ;  liberal  discounts  to 
the  trade.  la  covers  we  have  rubber  and  flocked  sur- 
face, French  cloth,  embroidered  felt.  etc.    Address 

Sherman  k  Hyde. 


WE  NOW  WANT  I 

Au  agent  in  every  town  for  Shbrman  &  Hyde's  Musi- 
cal Revikw.  Liberal  cash  commissinns.  Send  for  Siim- 
lile  copy.  Sherman  &  Hyde. 


FIVE  SECOND-HAND  ORGANS, 
some  good  and  reliable  socond-haud  Organs 
^reat  bargains.    Oall  and  soo  them. 


TO  CHURCHES  OR  LODGES. 

We  have  just  received  a  large  pedal  organ  with   two 

banks  of  keys  aud  twelve  atops.    Churches  or  Lodges 

needing  a  fine  instrument  would  do  well  to  call  on  or 

address  us  for  particulars. 


Pheseeve  the  copies  of  the  Review.  They  can  be 
bound  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  will  make  a  valuable 
volume. 

TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Review  will  be  a  desirable  medium,  as  each  copy 
will  be  preserved  for  binding  at  the  end  of  the  year,  thus 
securing  a  permanent  advertisement. 


We  can  only  lake  a  few  columns  of  advertising 
and  shall  only  receive  the  cards  of  reliable  firms 


The  address  of  every  music  teacher,  chorister,  singing- 
school  teacher  and  leader  of  music  on  this  coaat,  to 
whom  we  will  send  valuable  information. 


Italian  Opeba  Company  of  1873-74, 

New  Yoke,  December  Gth,  1973. 
Mr.  Weber.- 

The  artists  of  the  Strakosch  Italian  Opera  Company 
of  1873-74.  feel  it  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  thank  you  for 
the  Pianos  for  their  public  aud  private  nse,  and  to  ex- 
press their  unqualified  admiration  of  their  superiority  in 
every  respect.  The  tone  of  your  instruments  is  so  pure 
and  prolonged,  and  of  such  inexhaustible  depth,  that 
they  sustain  the  voice  in  a  wonderful  degree  ;  action  so 
elastic:  are  built  so  strong  and  firm,  and  stand  in  tuue 
80  remarkably  well,  that  we  readily  accord  the  Weber 
Pianos  the  title  of  the  instruments  par  crcetlence.  We 
feel  that  every  cue  is  fortunate  who  owub  a  Weber  Piano, 
and  can  honestly  say  that  we  not  only  commend  them  in 
the  highest  terms,  but  consider  them  the  best  Pianos  in 


he  world. 

OCTAVA  TORRIANI.  ANNIE  LOUISE  CARY. 

Alice  Maresi.  Italo  Campanini. 

Victor  Capoul.  Victor  Maurkl. 

Gdibeppe  pel  Pdrnte.  Romano  Nannetti. 

E.  Muzjo.  Conductor.  S.  Behrens.  Conductor. 
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lu  this  place  we  purpose  each  month  to  hold  genial 
and  familiar  intercourse  with  our  readers,  upon  any  sub- 
jects they  may  deem  of  interest,  personal  or  general, 
placing  our  apace,  aud  whatever  ability  we  may  possess 
entirely  at  their  disposal.  We  will  at  all  times  cheer- 
fully reply  to  any  conimuuications  with  which  they  may 
Bee  fit  to  honor  us,  and  cordially  invite  any  and  all  who 
have  an  intere-*t  in  The  Review  to  contribute  to  this 
department.  All  "Personal"  matters  relating  to  the 
paper,  nr  the  Editor,  correspondence,  or  notices  to  con- 
tributors, etc  .  will  also  be  found  here  in  the  future. 
CommuuiciitiunH  for  this  column  Bhould  be  addressed  to 
Sherman  k  Hyde's  Musical  Review,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 
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Under  this  head  wo  propose  giving  reviews  of  auch 
literary  aud  muBical  works,  new  music,  and  other  Bimi- 
lar  publications  aa  may  be  sent  us  for  that  purpose. 
In  reviewing,  special  attention  will  be  given  eicb  work, 
aud  all  notices  shall  be  based  entirely  upon  the  iudivid* 
ual  merits  of  each,  as  we  regard  them.  Our  excbangeB, 
and  notices  of  new  periodicals,  will  also  receive  duo 
attention.  All  ci'mmunications  for  this  column  should 
be  directed  to  Sherman  k  Hyde's  Musical  Review, 
Sau  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE  WANTS  OF  THE  MUSICAL  PUBLIC. 

There  is  no  one  wlio  is  in  any  way  connected 
witli  music  and  its  kindred  amusements  in  our 
city,  but  wliat  lias  felt  in  common  with  the 
great  majtjrity  of  our  visitors  the  need  of  a 
private  hall  of  sufficient  caixicity,  for  the  use 
of  amateur  theatricals,  operas,  private  musi- 
cales,  etc.,  and  still  exclusive  enough  to  refuse 
its  use  for  public  parties,  balls,  etc.  Such  a 
hall  lias  been  needed  for  several  years,  and  it 
has  been  a  source  of  considerable  comment,  not 
only  by  residents,  but  also  strangers,  that  in  a 
city  of  nearly  200,000  inhabitants,  such  an 
urgent  public  necessity  has  never  attracted  the 
ntl«ntion  of  some  spirited  and  enterprising 
citizen  with  sufficient  capital  and  the  requisite 
amount  of  interest,  in  a  matter  so  closely  con- 
nected with  its  musical  growth  and  prosperity. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  our  vocalists 
and  lovers  of  music,  who  recall  with  much 
satisfaction,  the  interest  manifested  in  our  city's 
early  days,  by  Mr.  Harry  Meiggs,  than  whom 
no  one  before  or  since  has  ever  occupied  a 
liigher  place  in  the  regard  and  esteem  of  those 
connected  with  the  musical  profession.  Sau 
Francisco  is  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his 
zeal  in  fostering  musical  taste  and  interest  as 
it  existed  in  early  days,  and  if  it  should  ever 
be  our  good  fortune  to  welcome  him  back,  from 
no  class  of  our  citizens  will  that  welcome  be 
more  heartily  given,  tlian  from  those  who  are 
devoted  to  the  divine  art.  If  we  mistake  not, 
he  was  the  first  in  this  city  to  build  a  hall 
devoted  exclusively  to  musical  gatherings,  as 
well  as  the  first  to  incur  the  expense  of  engag- 
ing prominent  oratorio  singers  in  the  Eastern 
States  to  come  to  this  State,  in  order  that  the 
people  of  this  city  might  enjoy  this  delightful 
and  entertaining  class  of  music. 

Is  there  no  one  now  who  has  the  requisite 
amouut  of  interest  in  the  musical  community 
to  supply  this  groat  want';  Would  not  such 
an  enterprise  redound  as  much  to  his  credit  as 


the  bestowing  of  large  bequests  to  other  pur- 
poses, not  one  whit  of  more  importance  to  our 
future  prosperity  than  this'? 

The  want  of  such  a  hall  has  been  greatly  felt 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  particularly  in  the 
matter  of  the   private   representation   of  the 
i  Doctor  of  .Mcantara;  the  subscription  soirees 
i  of  the  Amphion  Quartetti'  Club,  and  the  enter- 
]  tainnient    lately    given    by    the    "  Cheap   and 
:  Hungry  Club,"  under  the  auspices  of  one  of  our 
most   prominent  lady  vocalists,  together  with 
several   others   of    like   character,    which    we 
might  mention.     We  well  know  from  the  suc- 
cess which  attended  these  entertainments,  that 
our  people  are  not  backward  in  displaying  the 
interest  necessary  to  maintain  such  a  class  of 
private  representations,  and  at  the  same  time 
encouraging,   in  a   substantial   manner,  those 
engaged  in  such  laudable  efforts  to  interest  and 
amuse  them. 

Such  an  enterprise  would  at  the  same  time 
be  sufficiently  remunerative  to  afford  a  fair  in- 
terest on  the  amount  expended,  as  well  as  add 
very  materially  to  our  many  public  enterprises. 
We  hope  the  suggestion  thrown  out  will  at- 
tract the  attention  of  some  philanthropic 
capitalist,  who,  while  devoting  a  portion  of  his 
wealth  to  the  building  of  splendid  edifices  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  some  particular  society, 
may  not  consider  it  a  waste  of  cajjital  to  erect 
a  building,  with  this  greatly  needed  public 
convenience. 


Euphrosyne  Parepa  Rosa. 

Since  our  last  isslie,  the  cable  dispatches 
from  London  announced  the  death  in  that  city. 
on  the  evening  of  January  22d,  of  the  world- 
renowned  Parepa.  No  contemporary  singer 
has  been  able  to  gain  such  a  strong  hold  on 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  the  death  of  no 
other  woman  would  have  caused  such  univer- 
sal sorrow.  Her  voice  liad  wonderful  power 
and  great  sympathetic  quality,  and  while  she 
charmed  the  critic  with  her  beautiful  tones  and 
artistic  style,  the  uncultivated  (who  would  list- 
lessly turn  away  from  other  great  prima  donnas) 
listened  to  her  with  delight  and  satisfaction. 

Her  popularity  with  the  people  was  shown 
by  their  continued  patronage  ;  and  during  her 
concert  tours  she  invariably  sang  to  crowded 
houses. 

Parepa  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1839,  and 
reared  in  England.  At  an  early  age  she  dis- 
played remarkable  vocal  powers,  which  her 
mother,  a  sister  of  the  renowned  basso,  Ed. 
Sequin,  and  herself  a  prima  donna  of  some  re- 
pute, took  care  to  cultivate.  She  was  after- 
wards sent  to  Milan  and  placed  under  the  care 
of  the  best  instructors.  After  her  studies  were 
completed,  she  made  her  djihiit  in  ojiera,  but. 
owing  to  her  large  form,  it  was  not  a  success. 
Abandoning  the  operatic  stage,  she  appeared  in 
concert  and  oratorio,  inwhich  she  achieved  an 
unprecedented  success. 

In  lH(i.5  Mr.  Bateman  engaged  her  for  a  con- 
cert tour  through  the  States,  which  was  a  sue 
cession  of  triumphs  rarely  i'i|iiaied. 


Her  first  marriage,  in  IHG'i,  to  Captain  Car- 
ril,  a  Britisli  officer,  was  not  a  happy  one.  He 
was  a  man  of  brilliant  talents,  but  squandered 
their  combined  fortunes,  and  after  seven 
months'  marriage,  he  went  to  Lima,  where  he 
died  in  180.5. 

During  her  stay  here,  she  married  Carl  liosa, 
the  violinist,  and  shortly  after  they  organi'/.ed 
the  most  complete  English  opera  company  that 
ever  ajipeared  in  this  country.  Profiting  by 
her  early  failure  in  opera,  she  selected  only 
those  roles  which  she  could  fill  with  credit,  and 
the  season  was  a  financial  and  artistic  success. 
In  1808  she  came  to  California  with  a  concert 
troupe,  and  after  visiting  the  principal  cities, 
returned  to  San  Francisco  and  organized  an 
opera  company.  Maritana  was  given  in  Eng- 
lish, and  several  Italian  operas  were  presented, 
all  of  which  were  received  with  popular  appro- 
bation. After  several  years  of  continued  suc- 
cesses in  this  country,  she  returned  to  England; 
subsetjuently  visited  Egypt  by  special  invita- 
tion of  the  Khedive  ;  and  wherever  she  went 
received  the  tokens  of  popular  favor  and 
appreciation.  After  her  return  to  England, 
she  did  not  appear  in  public.  Parepa  charmed 
the  ear  with  her  beautiful  voice,  and  captivated 
the  heart  with  her  sweetness  of  disposition  and 
unaffected  simplicity  of  manner. 

In  this  country  her  death  will  be  considered  a 
national  loss,  as  it  was  their  intention  to  return 
and  make  America  their  permanent  home 
(Carl  Rosa  having  taken  out  naturalization 
papers  before  he  left  this  country  the  last  time). 
All  loved  her  and  mourn  her  loss,  but  it  is  a 
personal  affliction  to  those  who  fully  appre- 
ciated her. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  ajipend- 
iug  ihe  following,  from  an  artiste  equally  great 
in  her  specialty  : 

Room  No.  12,  Hotel  B.)ylston,  .lanuary  23d. 
1874. — Parepa  liosa  !  A  woman  of  the  highest 
culture,  endowed  with  innumerable  talents, 
pre  eminent  among  which  stood  her  high  gifts 
as  a  singer.  A  true  and  honored  priestess  in 
the  temple  of  our  sacred  art,  to  which  she 
devoted  her  life  energies  and  her  superb  voice. 
A  pure-minded  woman,  a  charming,  sparkling, 
clever  companion,  a  true  friend,  a  most  loving 
and  devoted  wife,  beloved,  adored  by  him 
whose  faithful  partner  she  was.  Avery  woman, 
longing  tor  the  joys  and  blessings  of  mother- 
hood, and  dying  because  fate  snatched  these 
away  from  her  Too  young,  too  fair,  too 
endearing  to  be  taken  away  from  her  love,  her 
friends,  from  her  art.  and  deplored  with  bitter 
tears  by  lier  true  and  admiring  friend, 

FillMINMA    Ul'MRItSnoUl'"!-'. 


Ciiuiicn  MlTSic. — As  every  one  has  his  own 
ideas  of  church  and  ccmgregational  music.  :iiid 
generally  allows  no  opportunity  to  express 
them  to  pass  unimproved,  we  propose  in  a 
future  number,  to  give  our  readers  the  benefit 
of  our  experience  iind  observation. 


.\N  old  lady  in  East  Saginaw,  Mich.,  has 
given  bonds  iu  !|;:!0(),  not  to  .scandalize  her 
neighbors  for  an  entire  year.  What  a  quantity 
of  bail  bonds  would  lie  required  of  an  old  lady 
we  know  about  liPiv.  if  she  were  served  in  a 


Sherman   &  Hyde's    Musical   Review. 


MME.  ANNA  BISHOP. 

Tlie  8ul>ject  of  tliis  sketch  was  born  in  Lon- 
don. Eng.:  and  having-  tlir^  advantage  of  wealth, 
rori-ived  an  excellent  musical  education,  which 
wiiH,  liowever.  in  early  life  befltowed  more  par- 
ticularly in  instruction  on  the  piano  forte,  and 
l>efore  her  voice  developed  into  the  pure  soprano 
which  has  made  her  reputation  world-wide. 

Commencing  her  musical  career  in  the 
cathedral  towns  of  England,  slie  made  her  first 
public  appearance  in  London,  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera  House,  in  company  with  such  ar- 
tists as  Orisi.  Garcia,  Kubini,  Tamburini.  Lub- 
l.iche  and  other.",  and  received  the  most  flatter- 
ing encomiums  from  the  critics  of  the  day  for 
both  vocal  and  dramatic  powers.  Her  success 
induced  her  to  venture  on  a  tour  through 
Europe,  and  between  September.  1839.  and 
May,  184.3,  she  visited  all  the  principal  cities  of 
the  continent,  appearing  before  the  crowned 
heads,  and  receiving  special  and  valuable  marks 
of  favor  and  appreciation  from  them.  During 
this  period.  Mme.  Bishop  gave  no  less  than  260 
concerts.  From  1843  to  1846  she  remained  in 
Italy,  having  achieved  such  astonishing  success 
as  to  lie  engaged  as  prima  donna  at  the  Grand 
Theater.  San  Carlo,  for  twenty-seven  months. 
She  returned  to  England,  and  in  1847  sailed  for 
America,  and  until  her  departure  for  Australia 
in  ISS.'j.  met  with  a  succession  of  continued 
musical  trium|>hs  throughout  the  entire  coun- 
try. After  visiting  Australia  and  South  Amer- 
ica, she  returned  to  England  in  1858,  and  while 
there,  sang  at  the  Crystal  Palace  to  88.000  peo- 
ple, one  of  the  largest  audiences,  it  is  believed, 
that  ever  greeted  any  artiste. 

In  18.59,  she  again  sailed  for  America,  where 
she  appeared  in  opera,  oratorio,  and  concert,  in 
the  States  and  Canada,  meeting  with  the  most 
signal  artistic  and  pecuniary  success.  Her  stay 
in  this  country  continued  until  186.5,  when  she 
visited  M(!xico,  and  after  a  concert  season, 
sailed  for  Havana,  and  from  thence  to  New 
York.  Leaving  this  latter  city  in  September, 
1868,  she  again  visited  California  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  where  her  reception  was  both 
pleasant  and  gratifying.  During  the  voyage 
from  Honolulu,  S  I.,  to  China,  in  February, 
1866,  the  Bremen  baitiue,  Lihdle,  on  which  pas- 
sage had  been  secured,  was  shipwrecked  on  a 
coral  island  known  as  Wake  Island,  and  after 
nearly  forty  days'  privation  and  suffering,  ar- 
rived at  the  Ladrone  Islands,  and  from  thence 
obtained  passage  to  Manila,  which  she  reached 
with  the  loss  of  her  entire  wardrobe,  jewelry, 
and  music.  She  left  this  place  for  China  and 
India,  arriving  in  the  latter  country  in  1867, 
and  after  an  extended  tour,  .sailed  in  May,  1868, 
for  the  Australian  colonies,  returning  to  Eng- 
land by  the  Ked  Sea  to  Suez  and  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,  Malta,  Gibraltar,  thence  to  London, 
and  back  to  New  York.  Since  her  return,  her 
successes  are  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  readers. 
It  is  believed  she  is  the  greatest  female  trav- 
eler now  living,  having  traversed  the  entire 
world  in  fdling  her  professional  engagements. 
After  a  short  concert  tour  throughout  this  State, 
she  intends  sailing  for  A  ustralia,  and  after  visit- 
ing that  country,  will  return  to  this  coast. 


/^usic   AT    Home. 


— HOWABD  PaESBYTERIAN  ChCRCH  CONCERT.  FeB.  .5tll, 

1874.— This  concert  took  place  on  the  evening 
above  named,  and  was,  wilhout  exception,  the  flpest 
entertaiument  of  the  kind  it  has  ever  been  our  good  for- 
tune to  have  attended.  By  8  o'clock  the  large  building 
wag  filled  with  an  elegant  and  fashionable  audience,  who 
manifcKted  the  most  decided  ioterest  in  the  programme 
from  the  beginning  to  the  cIobc. 

The  first  piece,  a  quartette,  "  May  Time."  by  the  Am- 
phion  Quartette,  was  given  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
sustain  the  high  reputation  they  have  gained  as  vocalists. 
Mr.  Frank  Gilder's  piano  solo.  Transcription  from  '-I 
Puritani."  us  composed  by  himself,  elicited  a  deserved 
encore.  Madame  Anna  Bishop  next  made  her  appear- 
ance, in  an  Aria  by  Onglielmi.  with  clarionet  obligate, 
and  as  a  f.tting  response  to  the  demanded  encore,  sang 
"Oft  in  the  stilly  night,"  with  that  elegance  and  purity 
of  expression  and  feeling  with  -which  she  has  made  her. 
self  famous.  The  Trio,  from  Wallace,  by  Mrs.  Kate 
Chisholm.  Messrs.  Wilkie  and  Stadtfeld,  was  also  charm- 
ingly render.^d.  Mrs.  Chisholm  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  audience  by  the  richness  and  compass  of  her 
voice,  and  the  expression  and  taste  exhibited  in  the 
short  solo  saug  by  her  in  the  Trio.  She  can  well  lay 
claim  to  the  possession  of  one  of  the  best  contralto 
voices  on  the  Coast,  and  we  only  echo  the  wishes  of  her 
numerous  admirers,  that  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  her  more  frequently  in  the  future.  "The  Par- 
ish S«-xton."  by  Mr.  Campbell,  showed  to  the  best  possi- 
ble advantage,  his  superb  base  voice  which  is  uot  ex- 
celled on  this  Coast  in  depth  and  power.  Mrs.  Mar- 
riner's  appearance  was  the  signal  for  a  burst  of  applause 
from  the  audience,  and  the  rendition  of  the  Cavatina, 
"  Bel  Raggio,"  from  Itossini.  only  served  to  enhance  the 
reputatiou  she  has  gained,  as  jwssessiug  in  the  highest 
degree,  wonderful  cultivation  and  power  of  execution, 
c.jrabined  with  one  of  the  purest  soprano  voices  we  have 
ever  heard.  Mrs.  M.  is  so  well  known  on  our  Coast, 
I  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  more.  Of  course  on  encore 
was  demanded,  and  in  response,  she  gave  "Light  of 
Other  Days." 

The  Amphinns  followed  in  the  second  part  with  a 
beautiful  selection.  "  The  Woodland  Hose."  and  on  being 
recalled,  gave  the  "Biuo  Danube  Waltz,"  which  was 
warmly  applauded.  Mr  Alfred  Wilkie's  song,  "  My 
yueen,"  was  given  with  that  gentleman's  usual  good 
taste,  showing  his  voice  to  good  advantage.  Mr.  Gilder 
next  appeared  in  two  selections,  and  was  honored  by  the 
aurtieuce  with  a  double  encore  tor  his  brilliant  ond 
faultless  execution  in  the  performance  of  his  solos, 
entitling  him  to  high  rank  among  American  pianists. 
The  gem  of  the  evening  was  undoubtedly  the  duetto  from 
Norma,  by  Mme.  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Marriner,  which 
elicited  a  storm  of  applause,  und  they  were  compelled  to 
repeat  it  before  the  audience  would  permit  them  to  re- 
tire. Mr.  Joseph  Maguire,  the  well  known  tenor,  fol- 
lowed with  the  ballad,  "  Norah  Darling."  sung  in  his 
best  manner,  and  so  well  was  it  given,  that  the  audience 
wished  to  hear  more  from  him,  when  he  responded  with 
the  ballad.  "Normandy  Maid."  The  Quartette,  by 
Costa,  in  which  Mr.  Tippett.  the  former  tenor  of  the 
Church,  appeared  with  the  remainder  of  the  choir,  closed 
the  feast  of  good  things,  and  the  audience  dispersed, 
seemingly  loath  to  retire.  It  was  our  intention  to  have 
given  this  concert  a  more  extended  notice,  but  lack  of 
space  precludes  the  possibility  of  so  doing.  The  con- 
cert as  a  whole,  was  an  unqualified  success,  both 
musically  and  financially,  netting  to  the  Church  Society 
we  believe,  over  Jl.lOO. 

—The  first  performance  given  by  the  "Cheap  and 
Hungry  Club,"  under  the  direction  and  management  of 
Mrs.  Hall  McAllister,  took  place  at  No.  la  Sansome 
street,  on  Jamiarj-  2d,  1874,  and  like  all  the  private  1 
entertainments  given  by  Mrs.  McAllister,  was  a  decided 
success.  A  brilliant  and  fashionable  audieuce,  com- 
posed of  those  moving  in  our  highest  circles  of  society, 
graced  the  room  with  their  presence,  and  presented  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  and  gratifying  evidences  of  the 
esteem  and  high  r.^gard  in  which  Mrs.  McAllister  is  held 
by  them. 

The  programme  consisted  of  a  Charade,  the  characters 


of  which  were  assumed  by  Mrs.  Mc.Ulister,  Miss  Edith 
McAllister,  Messrs.  E.  L.  Goold.  Jr.,  and  Charles  W. 
Dungan.  The  applause  that  followed  the  conclusion  of 
the  Charade  was  sufficient  evidence  that  the  audience 
were  delighted  and  that  the  different  parts  were  carefully 
played  by  the  amateurs  engaged.  The  Amphion 
Quartette,  assisted  by  Mr.  S.  D.  Mayer,  next  sang  two 
quartettes,  followed  by  Mrs.  McAllister  in  the  song, 
"  Lo  !  Hear  the  Gentle  Lark,"  which  was  given  in  that 
lady's  best  manner.  Mr.  H.  O.  Hunt  accompanying  on 
the  piano.  The  short  farce  of  Aunl  Cliarhtle's  Mai,!,  in 
which  Mrs.  McAllister,  Miss  Marion  McAllister,  Messrs. 
J.  A.  Thompson,  W.  L.  Spragne.  VI.  A.  Aikin.  and  one  of 
our  amateur  singers,  (who,  by  the  way,  was  too  modest 
to  have  his  name  appear  on  the  programme,)  closed  the 
entertainment.     We  cannot  refrain  from  complimenting 

Mr.  Sprague  and  Mr. on  their  splendid  "make-up" 

for  then-  diHerent  characters,  the  former  as  "  Major 
Volley,"  the  latter  as  "  Miss  Fanny  Volley."  Their 
appearance  and  dress  evinced  a  careful  attention,  that 
was  worthy  of  especial  mention. 

Dancing  concluded  the  evening  and  all  were  unanimous 
in  their  expressions  of  satisfaction  as  to  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  the  entire  affair  ha<l  been  managed, 
reflecting  great  credit  upon  the  lady  who  had  afforded 
tliem  so  much  pleasure  and  enjoyment. 

—The  Opera  of  "Norma  "  was  produced,  according  to 
announcement,  at  Plait's  Hall,  on  January  22ii.  for  the 
benefit  of  Mme.  Anna  Bishop,  the  beneflciare  appearing 
in  the  title  role,  assisted  in  the  other  portions  of  the 
cast,  by  Miss  Elzer.  Mrs.  Geo.  T.  Evans.  Signer  Baccel. 
and  others.  The  attendance  was  very  large,  and  the 
opera  sung  ex.-eedingly  well,  not  only  proving  a 
;  musical  success,  but  also  a  bmt/U  in  truth  to  an  estima- 
ble lady  and  a  world-renowned  artiste.  In  this  connec- 
j  tion  we  call  attention  to  a  short  sketch  of  the  career  of 
!  this  famous  cantatrice,  which  wo  think  well  worthy  of 
perusal. 

j     —The  benefit  of  Madame  Bianchl,  announced  to  take 

place  at  Piatt's  Hall  on  the  13th  instant,  was  postponed  to 

the  22d,  on  account  of  the  inclement  weather.     Madame 

I  Bianchi  is  a  very  deserving  artiste,  and  as  she  is  so  well 

j  known   lo  all  our  opera-goers,  her  merits  as  a  singer 

need  not  be  canvassed  in  this  article.    Her  impersona- 

I  tion  of  "  Azucena,"  in  /(  Trovatore,  has  been  so  often 

I  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  by  our  critics,  that  we 

j  have  no  doubt,  In  Don  Giovanni,  the  opera  named  for 

:  her  benefit,  she  will  give  an  excellent  account  of  herself, 

as  well  as  sustain  her  reputation  as  a  fine  vocal  and 

dramatic  opera  singer. 

— HAiiDEl,  AND  Hatiin  Societv.  —  This  flourishing 
organization  meets  every  Friday  evening  for  rehearsal, 
at  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Hall,  under 
the  able  and  efficient  direction  of  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Evans. 
We  intend  shortly  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  short  his- 
tory of  the  Society,  which  we  can  assure  them  will  well 
pay  for  the  perusal.  All  our  vocal  talent,  either  tran- 
sient or  ijermanent,  are  cordially  invited  to  meet  with 
them,  and  will  find  the  short  time  consumed  in  rehearsal 
profitably  spent. 

—The  first  of  the  series  of  *' Popular  Concerts  "  to  be 
given  by  Mr.  Frank  Oilderevery  week,  at  popular  prices, 
took  place  on  Monday  evening,  February  9th.  at  Pacific 
Hall.  An  attractive  programme  was  presented,  and  was 
performed  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  present.  We  hope 
Mr.  Gilder  may  meet  with  the  necessary  encouragement 
to  carry  out  this  enterprise,  which  should  receive  the  at- 
tention of  the  public,  in  order  that  prominent  talent  may 
be  secured  to  assist  him  in  his  entertainments. 

—There  are  rumors  of  two  or  three  concerts  to  be 
given  shortly,  but  at  what  time  and  place  has  not  been 
stated.  Is  not  the  concert  business  rather  strong  at 
present  ?  Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  let  the  public  have 
time  to  get  breath  ?  We  hope  that  if  the  nmiors  are 
true,  there  may  be  some  more  than  ordinary  attraction 
presented  as  an  extra  inducement,  as  the  concerts  lat- 
terly given  have  not  been  up  to  first-class  standard  in 
this  respect. 

— Miss  Fanny  Marston  announces  another  concert  for 
Mareh  12th,  1874,  when  she  will  be  assisted  by  locol 
talent. 
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—  Miss  Fanny  Marston'a  concert  at  Platt'H  Hall,  Janu- 
ary 27th.  flssisted  by  local  talent,  was  very  largely 
ctteuaed,  anil  an  attractive  programme  was  presented. 
MiBS  Marston  snng  with  her  usual  taste,  and  was  fre- 
quently applauded.  We  regret  that  want  of  space  for- 
bids an  extended  notice  regarding  those  who  assisted  at  ; 
the  outertainmeut.  but  we  can  say  that  the  concert  was  j 
enjoyable  throuslmut. 

—We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  Frank  Gilder,  not  having 
met  with  the  pecuniary  success  in  his  first  concert  of 
the  popular  serii's,  has  decided  to  relinquish  his  purpose  i 
of  continuing  them  for  the  present.  We  hope  he  may  , 
receive  the  necessary  encouragement  to  induce  him  to  j 
continue  them,  as  we  have  no  doubt  such  au  enterprise,  i 
if  properly  managed,  could  be  m;ide  profitable,  and  at  the  ^ 
same  time  offer  peculiar  attractions,  one  of  the  I'-ast  , 
being  the  low  price  of  admission.  j 

— A  new  prima  donua  has  appeared  at  "  the  home  of 
the  setting  sun  "—San  Francisco.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  a  Sionx  chief,  and  in  quantity  and  quality  of  voice  is 
said  to  equal  that  copious  p  ile-face,  Parkpa  Rosa. 
They  rave  about  her  in  "  Frisco." 

The  above  notice  we  clip  from  Harper's  Bazaar  of 
January  3d.  If  anyone  can  give  any  information  con- 
corning  the  "new  prima  donna,"  it  will  be  thankfully 
rec  -ived  at  our  office . 

—Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie  was  the  recipient  of  a  benefit,  on 
February  13th,  at  Pacific  Uall,  tendered  by  Madame 
Anna  Bishop  and  others.  A  programme,  which  included 
Midame  Bishop  and  proiuinent  local  talent,  was  offered, 
and  many  of  the  selections  received  deserved  encores. 
We  understand  that  Mr.  Wilkie  intends  remaining  here 
for  the  present,  and  we  gladly  welcome  him  among  us. 
as  his  superb  voice  will  be  an  acquisition  to  our  musical 
circles. 


—Madame  Agatha  States  ann^^unces  fur  her  benefit,  to 
take  place  on  the  27th  inst.,  at  Piatt's  Hill,  the  opera  of 
the  Sicilan  Vespers,  including  in  the  cast  Signor  Orlan- 
dlni,  and  others. 

—Madame  Anna  Bishop  is  to  be  the  recipient  of  another 
complimentary  concert  on  the  2'ttU  inst.,  prior  to  her 
departure  for  Australia. 

— Miss  Mary  Wadsworth,  the  California  prima  donna, 
ia  organizing  a  concert  troupe,  to  travel  through  the 
interior  of  California  and  Nevada  during  the  coming 
month.  8h2  include-5  among  the  attractions,  Signor  O. 
Mancusi,  the  Itilian  baritone,  Mr.  L.  Bodecker,  pianist, 
and  others. 


f 


ERSONALS. 


■—There  ia  no  one  who  has  had  the  pleasure  ol  being 
present  at  the  private  theatricals  and  musicaUs  lately 
given,  who  has  not  been  particularly  impressed  with  the 
talents  of  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister,  in  the  different  repre- 
sentations  in  which  that  lady  has  been  engaged.  The 
astonishing  success  attendant  on  the  production  of  the 
Dodor  fif  Alcantara,  which  was  first  given  by  the 
Amateurs,  as  a  private  entertainment,  aud  afterwards 
repeated  publicly  at  Piatt's  Hall,  for  the  benefit  of  a 
deserving  charity,  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our 
readers,  and  for  which  they  ara  especially  indebted  to 
Mrs.  McAllister.  The  recent  entertainment  of  the 
"  Oiieap  and  Hungry  Club,"  is  also  another  evidence  of 
her  interest  in  such  matters  of  amusement,  and  we  are 
informed  that  she  is  now  engaged  in  preparing  another 
musical  treat  for  her  many  friends  and  admirers.  As  a 
lady  of  the  highest  personal  standing  in  society  ;  as  a 
warm  friend  to  those  who  have  her  private  regard  ;  and 
art  a  lover  of  all  that  poi-tains  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  higher  tirder  of  intellectual  amusements,  we  take 
this  method  of  thus  publicly  expressing  our  thanks  to 
her  for  the  interest  she  has  invariably  manifested  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  musical  enterprises,  not  only  by 
her  continued  exertions  to  afford  pleasure  and  enjoyment 
to  those  who  possess  her  acquaintance  and  esteem,  but 


also  by  contributing,  in  a  substantial  manner,  to  all  the 
different  calls  made  by  others,  in  the  matter  of  subscrip- 
tion concerts,  operas,  etc.  We  hope  that  the  knowledge 
that  her  efforts  are  fully  appreciated,  may  induce  her  to 
continue  to  take  precedence  in  all  that  pertains  to 
musical  cultxire  and  growth  in  the  future,  as  she  has 
done  in  the  past,  and  we  are  confident  that  such  knowl- 
edge will  be  to  hep  sufficient  recompense  for  the  time 
and  money  spent  in  so  doing. 

— .\  performance  will  be  given  on  Thursday  evening, 
February  10th,  at  the  Opera  House,  at  which  time  and 
place  aa  opportunity  will  be  offered  to  the  public  of  San 
Francisco,  to  show,  in  a  liberal  and  substantial  manner, 
their  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  one  who  has  probably 
done  more  for  the  advancement  and  growth  of  the 
higlu-r  order  of  music  and  musical  culture,  than  any  one  | 
else  since  the  palmy  days  of  'i9.  A  true  musician,  with 
talents  of  the  highest  order :  a  man  who  has  never  failed 
to  proffer  his  services  for  the  assistance  and  benefit  of 
any  and  all  deserving  charities  ;  a  leader  in  all  our 
musical  entertainments,  and  a  composer  of  more  than 
ordinary  merit.  We  will  certainly  be  sustained  in  our 
opinion  by  all,  when  we  state  that  Professor  George  T. 
EvAN'B  is  more  deserving  of  a  benefit  at  the  hands  of  our 
citizens,  than  anyone  whose  name  has  been  placed 
before  the  public  for  a  similar  purpose.  Professor  Evans 
has  been  at  the  head  of  the  musical  profcs-^ion  in  our 
midst  for  many  years,  and  is  so  well  known  as  not 
to  require  farther  comment  at  our  hands.  He  will  be 
assisted  on  that  ocoaeiou  by  the  combined  orchestras  of 
the  Opera  House  and  California  Theatre,  which  he  has  for 
so  long  a  time  led,  and  els')  by  the  Galton  and  Lee 
Troupe,  the  Amphion  Quartette,  the  Bohemian  Glee 
Club,  and  others.  With  the  programme  that  will  be 
offered  with  so  many  attractions,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
a  crowded  house  will  greet  him  on  that  occasion,  as  a 
slight  token  of  the  appreciation  in  which  his  talents  and 
worth  as  a  mu'^ician  are  held  by  the  community. 


-Professor  L.  A.  Seward,  the  Organist  of  Trinity 
Church,  who  has  been  for  some  time  past  employed  in 
perfecting  his  improved  method  of  musical  instruction, 
oaUed  "The  Ohjoctive  System,"  is,  we  are  pleased  to 
learn,  meeting  with  the  success  so  admiraide  a  method 
deserves.  He  has  receive  I  the  hisheat  commendations 
from  those  to  whom  its  merits  have  been  explained, 
more  especially  from  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
principals  and  teachers  of  our  dift'erent  public  and  pri- 
vate schools.  Professor  Seward's  recent  exhibition  of  the 
System  at  the  Denman  School,  was  particul  irly  succes.';- 
ful,  attracting  the  attention  of  the  scholars,  who  were 
more  than  pleased  with  the  ease  and  facility  with  which 
the  different  transpositions  from  oni;  key  to  another 
were  made,  a^  well  as  (he  extremely  interesting  lecture 
which  accompanied  the  working  of  the  hoards.  We  shall 
take  occasion,  in  a  future  number  of  the  Review,  to 
enter  into  full  details  of  this  instructive  and  simple 
method  of  teaching,  a  perusal  of  which,  wo  have  no 
doubt,  will  be  fouudtobe  worthy  of  particular  attention. 

—Professor  Charles  J.  J.  Smith,  who  is  favorably 
known  in  our  community  as  an  accomplished  mueiciaii, 
and  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  one  sRlected 
out  of  all  our  musical  celebrities  as  the  only  person  capa- 
ble of  performing  on  the  "  big  drum  "  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Camilla  Urso  Festival,  held  some  years  since,  has 
returned  to  our  city,  after  a  prolonged  sojourn  at  the 
"Hub."  Professor  S.  expresses  himself  not  only  as 
perfe(rtly  satisfied  with  his  experience  of  the  "  musical 
metropolis,"  but  that  he  will  be  entirely  content  to  remain 
in  San  Francisco  for  the  future,  as  being  more  congenial 
to  his  musical  tastes  and  inclinations.  He  lias  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  we  take  great  pleasure 
in  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fact  of  his 
being  an  efficient  and  competent  instructor. 

—Mr.  Houry  0.  Chauncey,  well  and  favorably  known 
in  musical  circles  as  an  amateur  pianist,  is  achieving 
quite  a  reputation  as  a  composer.  One  of  his  latest  com- 
positions, the  Alcantara  Galop,  was  produced,  for  the 
first  time,  at  tho  public  performance  of  the  Doctor  of 
Alcantara,  by  tho  Amateurs,  and  was  justly  encored. 
He  has  now  in  the  hands  of  the  publisher,  two  other  in- 
strumental pieces,  one  of  which,  entitled  Bouquet  IValU, 


is  to  be  given  on  the  occasion  of  the  benefit  of  Professor 
George  T.  Evans,  on  Thuraday,  19th  instant.  We  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  Waltz,  as  played  by  Mr. 
Chauncey,  and  we  are  sure  that  it  will  become  exce;d- 
ingly  popular. 

—During  the  first  concert  seasjn  of  Miidame  Nilsson 
through  the  country,  she  was  troubled  with  a  serious 
cold  at  one  of  the  Eastern  cities  Maniger  Strakosch 
requested  B:ign"li  to  apologize  to  the  audience.  His 
explanation  was  as  follows  :  "  Tlie  manager  begs  the 
indulgence  of  the  audience  for  Miss  Nilsson;  she  is  a 
little  horse."  The  audience  greeted  this  with  a  buret  of 
laughter,  and  Brignoli,  thinking  that  he  had  failed  to 
make  himfelf  understood,  tried  again  as  follows:  "Mr. 
Strakosch  begs  the  indulgence  of  the  audience  for  Mdle. 
Xil.^son:  she  has  a.  little  colt." 

—We  have  received  from  Hev.  J.  J.  Powell,  of  Clover- 
dale,  an  anthem,  aud  several  musical  compoKitions  by 
Professor  Passraore.  of  that  town,  which  we  have  exam- 
ined and  found  to  possess  more  than  ordinary  merit. 
The  words  to  the  anthem  were  composed  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Powell,  and  were  very  appropriate  to  the  occasion  for 
which  ihey  were  written.  The  anthem  w:is  sung  for  the 
first  time  on  Christmas  last,  and  its  production  very 
favorably  noticed  by  the  pape-ra. 

— Frank  Gilder,  the  celebrated  pianist,  has  concluded 
to  remdn  here  for  a  short  tima,  and  will,  during  his 
stay,  give   lessons  in   music   to  a   limited    number   of 

—Mr.  E.  Caswell,  for  a  long  time  connected  with  the 
largest  music  house  iu  Canada,  is  now  in  the  city,  and 
expects  to  make  hia  home  here . 


Edi 


San< 


Our  thanks  are  due  to  tho  Press  for  the  compliment- 
ary notices  of  the  first  mimber  of  the  Review.  We 
hope,  with  our  present  number  in  enlarg  d  form,  to  still 
further  merit  their  favors. 

0  SHARP,  Sacramento,  Cal.— Your  favors  are  duly 
received  and  fully  appreciated.  We  hope  musical  items 
may  be  on  the  increase  in  your  city. 


Rkv.  j.  j.  p.,  Clovebdale,  Cal.— Package  of  manu- 
script received  aud  will  be  returned  as  soon  as  possible. 
Should  be  pleased  to  heir  from  yon  often,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  readers  of  the  Review. 


S.  S.  P.,  Virginia  City,  Nev.— There  is  some  talk  of  a 
concert  troupe  visiting  your  city  soon,  but  at  what  date 
hiiB  not  yet  been  determine  I  upon. 

Teacher,  Petaluua,  Oil. — The  Polka  you  desire  is 
not  out  of  print.  We  can  fnrnmh  aa  many  copies  as  you 
may  desire. 

Miss  S.  E.  H. — Vour  communication  is  too  lengthy 
and  want  of  space  prevents  its  publication. 

W.  H.  H.  H.,  Santa  Cruz,  Oal.— List  of  subscribers 
reoeived.  Romembi-r  us  in  r:'gard  to  musical  matters 
that  occur  in  your  part  of  the  State. 

A.  V.~Getze"R  !k  the  best  Reed  Organ  Instructor. 
Price,  $2.50. 

E.  B.  M.— You  con  find  the  desired  information  in 
"Moore's  Encyclopedia  of  Music." 

Enquirer.— There  aro  several  good  orgaos,  but  only 
those  manufactured  by  Peloubet,  Pelton  &  Co.  boar  the 
trade  mark  "The  Standard." 

QUKRT.- Mr.  A.  R.  Parsons  resides  in  New  York  ;  has 
lately  returned  from  Europe,  where  he  pvir.sued  his 
studies  with  the  best  uiastera  in  Eoipzig  and  Berlin. 

C.  M.— Clark'a  New  Method  Is  a  first-class  method.  It 
is  published  by  I^e  &  Walker. 
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BEATRIX'S  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFT-OR  THE  EVENTS  OF  A 
NIGHT. 


N  New  Years  night  the 
large  rooms  at  Riverside 
were  completely  filled  with 
guests;  all  the  elite  of  Marion 
county  were  present,  and  one 
and  all  seemed  enchanted  with 
the  fair  bride.  She  stood  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  her  proud 
and  happy  husband,  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  drawing-room,  receiving  her  guests  as 
they  approached,  with  charm  ng  grace  and 
affability. 

Mrs.  Sevier  was  a  small,  delicate  creature, 
looking  even  less  than  her  age,  which  was 
only  twenty-five.  Her  form  was  the  imper- 
sonation of  grace,  her  features  refined  and 
beautiful,  her  expression  had  a  singularly 
infantile,  appealing,  touching  sweetness, 
and  the  smile  on  her  rosy  lips  was  fascina- 
tion itself.  Her  dress  of  pale  green  satin 
and  white  lace,  and  her  magnificent  pirurc 
of  diamonds  and  emeralds — her  husband's 
wedding  gifi — wonderfully  enhanced  the 
beauty  of  the  wavy  golden  hair,  milky  white 
skin,  and  faintly  tinted  cheeks  Had  the 
ball  been  a  fancy  diess  occasion,  she  might 
have  repi'esented  the  Loreley  of  German 
song  and  legend,  without  the  slightest 
change  or  addition,  save  the  small  golden 
comb. 

'Trix,  too,  was  in  high  beauty,  and  her 
rose  colored  silk  and  flashing  rubies  set  off 
charmingly  the  sparkling  brunette  face  and 
dark,  luminous  eyes.  Hope  shone  in  those 
eyes,  and  brightened  the  radiant  smile; 
for  though  Robert  had  not  yet  arrived,  she 
knew  he  was  coming.  She  had  no  memory 
of  her  dark  presentiments  now,  yet  fate 
was  approaching  with  stealthy  tread,  even 


on  that  bright  hour  and  daajling  scene. 
All  went  "merry  as  a  marriage  bell,"  the 
dancing  was  about  to  commence,  and  the 
young  mistress  of  the  house  beckoned  her 
step-daughter  to  approach  her. 

"  Where  is  your  Robert,  dear  'Trix," 
whispered  Mrs.  Sevier,  as  she  came  to  her 
side,  "  it  is  expected  that  J  should  open  the 
ball  with  our  most  honored  guest,  you 
know,  and  as  I  hear  that  gossip  has  whis- 
pered about  the  story  of  your  papa's  es- 
trangement from  Robert,  I  want  to  f|uench 
it  at  once  by  doing  him  that  honor.  It 
will  prove  to  everybody  how  we  all  value 
him  " 

"Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you,  for  the  kind 
thought;  'tis  like  yourself  indeed,"  replied 
Beatrix,  joyfully  Then  in  an  an.xious  tone, 
'  But  Bob  isn't  here  yet.  What  can  de- 
tain him  ?  Oh  1 "  and  'Trix  caught  her 
breath  suddenly  and  sharply. 

"What  is  the  matter  my  dear?"  asked 
the  elder  lady. 

"Why  he  is  here,  after  all;  see;  that's 
his  face  'way  down  there,  and  look  ;  he  is 
trying  to  attract  my  attention.  He  wants 
to  speak  to  me  in  private  and  at  once.  Oh, 
there  is  something  wrong,  some  trouble;  I 
know  it,  I  feel  it  here,"  sighed  poor  'Trix, 
apprehensively,  laying  her  hand  upon  her 
heart.  Then  she  whispered  hastily,  "  Don't 
wait  for  him;  let  the  dancing  begin  or  it 
may  draw  attention  on  us  I  will  go  to 
Bob;  "  but  even  in  the  haste  of  her  retreat, 
Beatrix  could  not  help  noticing  the  sudden, 
deadly  pallor  that  had  come  over  her  fair 
young  step  mother's  face,  quenching  all  its 
delicate,  pinky  tints  But  she  hastened  to 
seek  her  cousin,  and  as  he  saw  her  coming 
he  quietly  retreated,  step  by  step,  till  he 
had  drawn  her  outside  the  room.  Then  he 
caught  her  hand. 

"Come  with  me  dear  'Trix,  don't  lo=e  a 
minute,  and  don't  faint  away  either ;  '  (or 
he  saw  her  pallor.  "Summon  all  your 
courage,  for  your  father's  sake,  Beatrix." 


For  her  father  s  sakcl  The  young  girl  was 
instantly  herself  again,  calm,  stroug,  cour- 
ageous. Robert  led  her  to  a  remote  and 
quiet  room,  and  once  there,  wasted  no  time 
in  useless  words.  "  There  is  a  man  here 
from  Jackson,  the  provost  marshal  ;  I  met 
him  on  the  road  as  I  was  coming,  he  asked 
the  way  of  me,  and  by  a  most  blessed  good 
luck  he  chanced  to  be  an  old  friend  of 
mine ;  for  that  fact  led  him  to  tell  me  his 
business  here.  Alas  "Trix,  he  comes  to 
arrest  the  persons  of  two  spies,  a  man  and 
a  woman,  who  have  for  many  months,  and 
especially  lately  at  New  (Jrleans,  been  com- 
municating constantly  with  the  enemy, 
and  are  in  their  pay.  They  have  by  a 
shrewd  strategera — alas,  I  fear  by  your  poor 
father's  unconscious  aid,  "Prix — obtained 
copies  of  most  important  and  valuable  doc- 
uments, which  toe  man  thinks  they  have 
not  as  yet  transmitted  to  the  enemy,  and 
he  wants  to  obtain  these  also.  He  has  all 
his  proofs.  My  darling  these  spies  are  none 
other  than  your  step-mother  and  her  pre- 
tended brother,  and  to  save  the  woman 
who  bears  your  father's  name,  aad  who  in- 
terceded so  kindly  for  us,  1  have  begged  and 
pleaded,  but  in  vain.  I  have  only  obtained 
one  hour's  delay.  But  I  thought  that  per- 
haps my  Beatrix  might  do  even  more." 

Ha  ceased  A  pallor  as  of  death,  a  fear- 
ful, cruel  whiteness  had  fallen  on  that 
sweet  young  face,  and  an  awful  sorrow 
looked  out  of  the  lovely,  dark  eyes.  But 
her  voice  did  not  tremble,  nor  did  she  suf- 
fer one  tear  to  stray  over  the  pale  cheek. 

"How  long  a  time  did  you  say?"  she 
whimpered  hoarsely. 

"  (Jne  hour." 

"  Wait  here  for  me,"  and  she  glided  from 
the  room.  In  perhaps  twenty  minutes  she 
leturned,  and  said  liriefly; 

"Now  lead  me  to  the  provost  marshal, 
dear  Bob." 

He  led  her  upstairs,  by  a  back  staircase 
to  a  room  that  used  to  be  his  own  when  a 
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boy,  entered  ami  shut  the  door.  There  sat 
a  Inrge,  powerfully  built  man,  clad  in  com- 
mon Southern  homespun,  yet  a  gentleman, 
that  was  easy  to  see. 

Beatrix  scanned  closely  for  a  moment 
the  dark,  stern,  yet  noble  looking  face. 

"Leave  me  here  awhile  dear  Bob,"  said 
she  simply.  Robert  looked  an  amazed  dis- 
sent, but  there  was  that  in  those  inspired 
eyes  that  overpowered  his  will,  and  with 
quiet  gravity  he  bowed  and  left  the  two 
aloae.  Then  with  a  faint  cry  that  issued 
rather  from  the  soul  itself  than  the  lips,  the 
daughter  turned  to  the  stranger  and  fell 
upon  her  knees.  God  gave  her  resistless 
eloquence,  for  she  was  pleading  for  a  fath- 
er's life  ;  yes,  his  very  life;  for  with  Peyton 
Sevier  that  and  his  honor  were  one,  and 
must  fall  together. 

AfflSc  such  a  deadly  blot  as  this  upon  the 
fa-,r  young  wife  whom  he  loved  better  than 
life,  and  who  had  his  honor  in  her  keeping, 
and  the  proud  old  gentleman  would  fall 
like  a  tree  struck  by  lightning.  This  Bea- 
trix well  knew,  and  she  also  remembered 
gratefully  the  sweet  kindness  herself  and 
her  lover  had  received  from  this  unhappy 
young  creature  for  whom  she  pleaded.  The 
stern-browed,  conscientious  man  before 
her — the  zealous  Southern  patriot — bowed 
his  head  reverently  as  he  gazed  upon  that 
face  through  whose  transparent  whiteness 
flashed  the  heroic  soul ;  he  flushed,  shifted 
his  seat  uneasily,  and  at  last  great  beads  of 
sweat  upon  his  corrugated  brow  bore  wit- 
ness to  the  inward  struggle  of  his  mind. 
Yet  still,  he  did  not  answer  her.  At  last  a 
low,  gasping  cry,  "  I  can  not  survive  my 
father;"  and  Beatrix  .sank  like  a  snow 
wreath  upon  the  floor.  Then  he  yielded. 
Eaising  her  in  his  arms  he  perceived  that 
she  had  not  entirely  fainted,  the  strong 
spirit  did  not  quite  yield  to  the  body's 
weakness,  and  the  large,  mournful  black 
eyes  looked  up  at  him  beseechingly  still. 

"Miss  Sevier, "  said  he  firmly,  "I  own 
that  it  is  in  my  power  to  grant  your  en- 
treaty, since  as  yet  I  alone  possess  the 
proofs  of  this  woman's  guilt,  and  have  not 
yet  mentioned  the  matter  to  my  superiors 
in  office.  If  I  grant  your  prayer  it  is  con- 
trary to  my  bounden  duty  to  ray  country ; 
yet  I  will  do  so  for  your  own  sake  solely. 
You  must  live,  noble  girl,  to  be  the  future 
mother  of  brave  sons  for  your  country  ;  and 
that  you  may  live  without  a  broken  heart, 
your  father  shall  be  spared  all  knowledge 
of  this.  But  I  make  these  conditions.  You 
must  pledge  yourself  for  this  woman's  fu- 
ture, that  she  will  abandon  at  once  and 
forever  the  dangerous  game  she  has  been 
playing,  and  confine  her  attention  hence- 
forth to  her  home  duties.  I  won't  take 
her  word,  but  I  will  yours  for  her.  Then 
I  must,  have  those  papers  delivered  up,  and 


lastly  that  tool  of  hers — that  go-between 
Jack  whom  she  calls  her  brother,  must 
leave  this  place  to  night,  and  never  ap- 
proach this  house  again." 

"He  has  already  gone,  sir,"  replied  Bea- 
trix ;  "  I  sent  him  off  in  mortal  terror  of  his 
life,  nor  will  he  dare  return.  Here  are  the 
papers  you  want,  he  had  them  all  in  a  sealed 
packet,  and  was  to  have  departed  with 
them  tomorrow,"  and  she  gave  him  a  pack- 
age carefully  sealed. 

"Aye,  for  the  General  of  the  army  invad- 
ing New  Orleans,  or  for  old  Farragut,"  ex 
claitued  the  provost  marshal  gruffly,  break- 
ing the  seals  and  examining  the  papers. 
"Yes,  these  are  all  right.  Now  Miss  Bea- 
trix, I  must  see  that  woman  in  your  pres- 
ence and  give  her  a  word  of  warning,  then 
I  will  leave  you  Go  for  her  if  you  please. 
I  will  wait  here  " 

'Tri.x  looked  her  gratitude ;  she  could 
not  speak ;  yet  never  have  more  eloquent 
thanks  been  offered  to  man  than  her's  that 
moment.  Then  she  turned  toward  the 
door,  feeling  strangely  dizzy,  and  as  if  the 
floor  she  Stepped  on  kept  rising  up  to  meet 
her. 

Robert  caught  his  treasure  in  his  arms 
and  read  the  result  of  her  mediation  in 
her  face. 

"  Go  for  my  step  mother,  dear  Bob  ;  bring 
her  here,  and  manage  so  as  not  to  alarm 
her,  nor  to  attract  the  notice  of  others.  I 
can't  go,  I  am  too  weak  and  dizzy." 

Robert  led  her  tenderly  to  a  seat,  and 
went  on  her  errand.  Meanwhile  the  young 
wife  had  been  overpowered  by  a  sense  of 
approaching  peril;  a  mysterious  warning 
conveyed  she  knew  not  how  Weak,  yet 
not  wilfully  wicked,  she  shrank  appalled  as 
she  thought  how  she  had  entrapped  and 
deceived  the  good  man  who  so  loved  and 
trusted  her.  Was  discovery  on  her  track  ? 
Would  he  leain  all,  and  would  he  cast  her 
off?  and  she  clung  piteously  to  his  strong 
arm  as  she  realized  that  perhaps  soon  it 
would  be  her  support  no  more. 

"Oh,"  thought  she  in  an  agony,  "my 
fatal  beauty  made  me  hate  and  dread  pov- 
erty so;  and  I  could  not  toil.  Any  way  to 
get  money  that  was  not  actual  vice,  I 
thought.  And  now  that  1  have  gained  at 
last  such  a  home,  and  such  a  husband, 
must  I  lose  all?  Oh,  if  I  am  saved  this,  1 
will  be  so  good  henceforth,  I  will  be  so 
faithful  to  this  goorl  husband,  so  grateful 
to  God." 

Just  then  she  saw  the  tall  form  of  Rob- 
ert approaching  through  the  crowd,  and 
stepped  forward  to  meet  him.  He  oti'ered 
her  his  arm,  and  with  a  slight,  significant 
pressure  of  the  hand,  asked  if  they  should 
promenade  the  rooms  a  little. 

She  assented  graciously,  but  her  heart 
beat  quick  with  terror,  and  she  paled  to  the 
very  lips. 


"  Where  is  'Trix  7"  she  whispered. 

"  I  am  leading  you  to  her,  dear  Madam," 
replied  Robert  reassuringly.  "  Have  no 
fear,  all  will  be  well,  and  yon  may  trust 
yourself  to  your  friends  ;  'Trix  and  I  will 
look  out  for  you.  " 

He  said  this  lightly  and  playfully,  to  calm 
her  anxiety,  which  he  easily  divined.  He 
led  her  unobserved  of  others  to  the  room 
where  'Trix  awaited  her  coming  At  the 
very  sight  of  her  eloquent  face  Mrs.  Sevier 
uttered  a  feeble  cry,  and  seemed  ready  to 
swoon.  'Trix  sprang  forward  and  threw 
her  strong,  young  arms  about  her,  and  en- 
treated her  to  have  no  fear. 

"  You  were  in  peril — great  peril  " — whis- 
pered 'Trix,  "  but  I  have  saved  you.  Come 
wit'i  me." 

Together  they  entered  the  room  where 
the  officer  of  government  awaited  them, 
but  over  the  humiliation,  shame  and  sor- 
row of  poor,  pretty  Adelia  Sevier  let  us 
kindly  draw  a  veil. 

But  when  the  provost  marshal  had  with- 
drawn escorted  by  Robert,  who  was  com- 
missioned by  Beatrix  to  ofier  him  as  guest 
the  hospitalities  of  the  house,  Adelia  turned 
to  Beatrix  and  fell  at  her  feet.  'Tiix  im- 
mediately sought  to  raise  her,  and  kissed 
her  brow  affectionately,  bidding  her  be 
comforted. 

"  No,  no,  let  me  kneel  here,"  sobbed  the 
grateful  creature,  "do  not  raise  me.  And 
so  all  is  over,  and  I  am  saved — saved  by 
you  from  all  future  terrors,  and  released 
from  the  spy  dogging  my  steps.  Preserved 
to  honor,  happiness,  goodness,  all  by  you. 
()  angel  of  my  life,  how  can  I  thank,  how 
ever  repay  you  ?  " 

"  Love  my  father,  and  make  him  happy," 
answered  'Trix,  aliectionately. 

And  that  was  all.  The  ball  went  on 
finely,  and  went  off  successfully.  It  be- 
came an  event  to  date  from  in  all  the 
country  side.  An  event  indeed  to  date 
from  for  one  grateful  soul,  one  redeemed 
life. 

Need  I  tell  of  Beatrix's  future  fate,  and 
the  happy  marriage  soon  brought  about 
through  the  affectionate  intercessions  of 
her  step-mother  'I  Or  of  the  sturdy  young 
heirs  to  the  house  of  Laurens,  who  by  this 
time  must  be  getting  to  be  tine  big  fellows  ? 

No,  it  idn't  necessary;  but  of  the  wond- 
erful baby  who  called  our  old  friend,  the 
Colonel,  papa,  and  was  the  son  of  his  little 
golden  haired  wife  I  must  make  mention. 
Yet  are  not  all  those  things  written  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  house  of  Sevier'? 


Knowlkdoe  is  a  comfortable  and  neces- 
sary retreat  and  shelter  for  us  in  an  ad- 
vanced age;  and  if  we  <lo  not  plant  it 
while  young,  it  will  give  us  no  shade  when 
we  grow  old. —  C/ieslerfield. 
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THE  MEGHAHICAL  ELEMENT  OF  PIANOFORTE  PLAYING. 
The  mechanism,  or  execuiion  is  the  first 
and  most  indispensahle  condiion  in  piano- 
forte playing  To  the  spirit  of  the  art,  the 
mechanism  sustains  preci.sely  the  same  re 
lation  as  does  form  to  content.  That  is,  the 
mechanism  is  all  inall  just  as  much  as  is  the 
musical  content,  and  it  is  distinct  from  this 
only  from  the  point  of  view  of  another  moile 
ofcontemplation  assumed  by  the  understand- 
ing in  its  observation  of  the  artistic  product. 
Just  as  in  a  higher  sense,  form  and  content 
are  identiol,  and  a  difference  only  mani- 
fest when  through  an  one-sided  operation 
of  the  understanding,  the  whole  is  appre- 
hended in  relation  to  certain  of  its  features 
displaying  a  single  definite,  tendency;  so 
in  regard  to  piaijoforie  playing,  the  highest 
and  most  properly  spiritual  features  are 
dependent  upon  mechanical  conditions, 
wliile  the  most  material  elements  of  execu- 
tion continually  react  upon  the  inmost 
vital  principles  of  the  art. 

The  mechanism  must  be  perfect.  Just 
as  the  most  able  rhetorical  genius  does  not 
suffice  to  make  an  orator  if  the  tongue  stut- 
ters, halts,  or  is  incapable  of  speech,  in  like 
manner  neither  the  most  extraordinary 
understanding  of  all  compositions,  nor  the 
most  luxuriant  fancy  suffice  to  make  a 
pianist,  if  the  mechanism  is  faulty.  Wher- 
ever the  slightest  deficiency  is  perceptible, 
the  perfection  of  the  whole  is  wanting. 
The  most  imperceptible  weakness  hinders 
the  perfected  manifestation  of  the  ideal. 
And  neither  the  profoundest  traits  of 
thought,  nor  the  most  delicate,  the  finest 
touches  of  feeling  suffice,  when  a  hardened 
finger-tip,  a  stiff  joint,  or  an  awkward  mo- 
tion place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  reali- 
zation by  the  will  of  that  which  it  aims  to 
effect.  The  mechanism  is  a  material  which 
must  possess  a  softness,  liquidity,  and  duc- 
tility thoroughly  corresponding  totheajthe- 
rial  spirit  of  musical  art.  The  slightest 
neglect  leaves  a  hard  spot,  liable  to  flaws, 
in  a  material  which  should  be  immediately 
and  very  sensitively  affected  by  the  most 
delicate  touches  of  fancy  when  plastically 
shaping  in  tones.  Where  mere  under- 
standing prevails,  and  the  fingers  slug 
gislily  resist,  the  performance  becomes  a 
sort  of  repulsive  hybrid,  filling  a  charac- 
terless sphere  between  abstraction  and  art, 
a  species  of  incomprehensible  symbolism, 
deficient  in  beauty  because  of  faulty  pro- 
portions between  its  constituent  parts.  Di- 
lettantism indeed  often  defends  its  incapa- 
bilities by  cheap  outpourings  of  fine  sound- 
ing phrases  concerning  expression.  But 
this  is  as  vain  as  it  is  superficial.  The 
ideal  demands  perfection  in  all  details  ;  for 
the  idea  is  sensuous  reality  quite  as  truly 
as  it  is  the  reflection  in  spirit  of  sensuous 
reality. 


Let  us  now  follow  this  sensuous  re- 
ality— the  ideal  in  pianoforte  playing — 
from  the  beginning  to  the  point  where  it 
passes  into  the  transcendental. 

The  material  which  is  to  adapt  itself  to 
the  requirements  of  the  will,  is  the  hand. 
Its  properties  must  therefore  be  investiga- 
ted, in  order  by  careful  examination  to  dis- 
cover how  to  make  a  rational  beginning  in 
its  transformation. 

The  form  and  individuality  of  the  fin- 
gers are  opposed  to  the  principle  of  equality 
which  is  iudiipen?able  if  tlie  hand  is  to 
correspond  to  the  hammer  mechanism  of 
the  pianoforte  keyboard.  The  third  finger 
is  longer  than  all  the  others,  the  fourth 
next,  and  then  the  second.  The  fifth  is 
consideiably  .shorter  than  tho.se  already 
mentioned,  and  the  first  or  thumb,  lies  alto 
gether  to  the  rear.  Such  differences  in 
relations  of  length  require  for  the  naturally 
extended  hand,  a  new  form  of  such  a  na 
ture  that  an  equal  hold  upon  the  key.s,  ex- 
tending on  a  horizontal  level,  will  be  ob- 
tained for  all  the  fingers.  All  tones  have 
an  equal  right  to  existence;  the  keyboard 
symbolizes  this  thought  by  a  certain  mathe- 
matical regularity  in  the  distribution  of  the 
space  allotted  to  each  tone  by  its  represen- 
tative key,  and  the  hand  must  assume  such 
a  position  that  each  point  on  the  level  of 
the  keyboard  may  be  attained  with  equal 
ease  and,  according  to  circumstances,  that 
an  equal  amount  of  power  may  be  directed 
against  it.  The  surface  of  the  keyboard 
can  not  be  accommodated  to  the  differ 
ences  in  point  ol  length  between  the  several 
fingers,  as  the  infinity  of  possible  positions 
admits  of  no  rule  for  such  an  accommoda- 
tion. Hence  the  hind  must  be  accommo- 
date) to  the  relations  of  the  keyboard. 

The  theory  of  the  position  of  the  hand  is 
a  difficult  one  and  is  still  not  quite  clear 
since  with  reference  to  it  contradictory 
opinions  prevail.  If  the  principle  of  the 
required  equality  in  power  of  finger-motion 
and  pressure  depended  whollyupon  theposi- 
tion  of  the  fingers,  that  practiced  by  Bach 
would  serve  as  the  uniform  standard;  for 
an  equal  rounding  of  the  fingers,  with  a 
lineal  position  of  the  finger  tips  upon  the 
keys  are  the  conditions  which  most  nearly 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  keyboard. 
But  there  are  many  other  points  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  so  that  if  one  would  de- 
rive something  of  general  validity  from  the 
various  conflicting  theories,  the  following 
seems  to  sum  up  what  is  most  tenable. 

Not  the  position  of  the  hand,  but  the  na- 
ture of  touch  and  the  manner  of  forming 
tone  are  above  all  things  to  be  kept  in  view 
For  these  latter  items  are  the  content,  the 
one  first  named  is  simply  the  farm.  The 
touch  or  tone  must  have  a  quite  definite 
quality,  and  according  to  the  individuality 


of  different  hands  there  will  result  devia 
tions  of  position.  To  establish  as  an  inflex- 
ible rule,  any  one  definite  form  for  hand  or 
linger,  displays  either  oae-sidedness,  or  a 
prejudice  in  favor  of  a  theory  consequent 
upon  the  lack  of  a  thorough  consideration 
of  I  he  practical  aspects  of  the  m  itter. 

Touch  and  tone,  as  the  higher  considera- 
tions and  the  only  determining'  ones,  must 
l>ossess  the  following  properties.  Corres- 
ponding to  the  hammer  mechanism,  the 
finger  blow  must  be  perfectly  limber  and 
loose,  so  that  to  the  eye  the  finger  wouM 
seem  joined  to  the  hand  at  the  knuckle  by 
the  most  pliant,  soft  and  yielding  of  liga- 
tures. It  must  apparently,  rest  in  a  groove, 
being  sensitive  to  the  slightest  application 
of  power;  and  its  elevation  must  occur 
with  as  much  ease  and  rapidity  as  t'le  down- 
blow.  The  movement  of  thu  finger  to- 
wards the  key  must  resemble  completely  a 
fall ;  as  long  as  it  seems  like  a  getting  down 
or  a  reaching  down,  i.  e ,  a.s  long  as  its  mo- 
tion differs  from  that  of  falling  by  reason  of 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  sluggishness, 
it  is  faulty,  and  the  correct  touch  must  be 
cultivated  by  diligent  practice.  This  fall 
of  the  finger  is  one  chief  requisite.  The 
second  concerns  the  siez  ng  or  pressing 
down  of  the  key.  That  is  to  say,  after  the 
fall,  the  tip  of  the  finger  must  press  down 
upon  the  key  in  a  manner  so  pliant,  firm, 
and  yet  despite  all  firmness,  so  soft,  that, 
free  from  any  sliding  forwards  or  back- 
wards, it  appears  attached  to  the  key  as  if 
by  a  vacuum  The  application  of  the  finger 
to  the  key  must  take  place  with  a  delicacy 
calculated  to  produce  the  impression  that 
the  finger  tip  is  a  soft  semi-liquid,  easily 
kneaded  substance,  resting  quite  securely 
wherever  it  may  fall.  Correct  touch,  con- 
sequently, combines  two  diametrically  op- 
posed features;  first,  lightning-like  rapidity 
of  motion  in  the  elevation  and  fall  of  the 
finger;  and  second,  the  mo-it  consummate 
repose  and  freedom  from  muscular  tension 
at  the  moment  when  the  key  is  pressed 
down.  The  power,  therefore,  which  in  the 
untrained  state  of  the  fingers  is  undivided, 
must  be  separated  into  two  factor.s  as 
widely  removed  as  possible  from  each 
other,  in  an  increased  activity  and  an  in- 
creased passivity,  in  mobility  and  in  quies- 
ence,  in  the  most  sensitive  excitability  and 
the  most  entire  absence  of  tension.  These 
are  the  mechanical  properties  of  touch,  or 
its  visible  features.  The  other  or  audible 
side,  which  is  requisite  to  complete  thecon- 
ception  as  a  whole,  is  the  qualify  of  tone  to 
be  produced.  The  tone  to  be  derived  in 
the  foregoing  manner,  must  be  distinct  and 
stand  in  exact  relation  to  the  dynamic  ac- 
tivity of  the  finger.  On  both  sides  the 
point  of  departure  must  be  a  nominal  me- 
dium.    The  movement  of  the  finger  must 
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be  neither  constrained  nor  relaxed ;  it 
must  appear  as  natural  as  if  it  were  inborn. 
The  fingers  must  possess  unfettered,  indi- 
vidual freedom  of  movement  and  the  sound 
must  have  a  proportionate  degree  of  power. 
The  hearing  must  become  acute  enough  to 
recognize  this  proportionality  in  the  same 
manner  as  does  the  ej'e  in  the  sphere  of 
visible  phenomena  The  tone  must  possess 
a  volume  in  accordance  with  the  relations 
of  length  and  power  in  the  fingers,  and 
must  be  suggestive  neither  of  the  influence 
of  the  arm,  nor  of  weakness  in  the  finger 
tips.  It  must  be  full,  clear,  and  neither  too 
strong  nor  too  weak.  Above  all  things,  it 
must  be  pearly.  To  an  ear  in  immediate 
proximity  to  the  keyboard,  the  fall  of  the 
fingers  will  be  perceptible  through  a  light 
tapping  of  the  finger  tips  at  the  moment  of 
contact  with  the  keys. — Dr.  Adolph  Kdllak. 


Beethoven's  sketches  reveal  to  us  that 
not  even  in  the  case  of  the  greatest  and 
most  cultivated  genius,  do  the  "  doves  fly 
ready  roasted  into  the  mouth ; "  or,  to  speak 
in  the  language  of  higher  aesthetics,  that 
genius  does  not  receive  its  divine  images  in 
immediate  revelation,  and  that,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  many,  the  first  revelation 
is  not  always  th:)  best.  On  the  contrary, 
even  the  greatest  masters  have  frequently 
bad  to  search  long  and  laboriously  after 
the  right  idea — nay  more,  that  they  have 
often  been  forced  to  work  with  the  aid  of 
"stock  maxims  of  their  calling." — J.  C. 
Lobe. 

TBENCH  civilization  AND  GERMAN  ART. 
French  civilization  originated  without 
the  people,  German  art  without  the  princes. 
The  first  has  never  sounded  to  the  depths 
of  temperament,  because  it  merely  envel- 
opes the  people  without  penetrating  to  the 
heart.  The  second  still  lacks  its  true 
power  and  noble  perfection  because  it  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  reach  the  courts  of  the 
princes  and  expand  the  hearts  of  the  rulers 
of  German  spirit. — Richard  Waqnek. 

MISOELLANEODS. 

Red  is  the  color  of  youth.  Both  steers 
and  turkeys  are  enraged  and  swell  up  at 
the  sight  of  it. 

If  only  genius  is  present,  it  matters  little 
whether  it  is  displayed  in  the  depths,  as 
with  Bach,  in  the  lieighths  as  with  Mozart, 
or  in  both  heighths  and  depths  as  with 
Beethoven 


Good  Temper. — Let  young  people  remem- 
ber that  their  good  temper  will  gain  them 
more  esteem  and  happiness  than  the 
genius  and  talents  of  all  the  bad  men  that 
ever  existed. 


HOW  NOT  TO  SING. 

Everybody  likes  to  give  advice,  and  we 
are  not  above  the  average  weakness.  So, 
as  some  benevolently  disposed  individual 
has  bestowed  upon  piano  students  a  series 
of  hints  upon  "  How  not  to  play  the  Piano," 
we  venture  offering  a  few  suggestions  to 
young   lady  students   concerning   singing: 

If  anybody  advises  you  to  go  through  a 
course  of  systematic  cultivation,  pay  no  at- 
tention to  them,  as  they  are  trying  to  de- 
ceive you,  either  through  jealousy  or  inter- 
est. Of  course  singing  is  easy  enough — 
anybody  can  sing,  so  what's  the  use  of 
making  a  big  fuss  about  study  and  prac- 
tice.    "Nature's"  the  thing! 

When  you  do  sing,  pitch  into  it  any  how. 
What's  the  good  of  being  talented  if  you 
have  to  confine  yourself  to  elementary 
drudgery?  People  that  hav  nt  your  talent 
can  do  that 

By  all  means  don't  forget  to  make  faces 
when  you  sing,  as  it  has  an  effect  truly 
wonderful.  Beside^,  if  you  don't  grimace, 
who  is  to  know  that  singing  is'nt  easy  ? 

And  be  sure  to  "  pile  on  the  agony." 
Heap  it  up,  the  higher  the  better.  The 
test  of  an  artist  is  gauged  by  his  or  her 
ability  in  the  "agony"  line.  Be  sure  of 
your  "agony,  '—it  astonishes  people. 

Don't  trouble  yourself  about  such  trifles 
as  dynamic  marks,  expressions,  etc. — it's 
all  affectation.  Power  is  the  object,  so  let 
out  all  the  voice  you  have.  If  you  overdo 
the  thing,  and  break  your  voice,  people 
will  imagine  that  you  were  trained  in  the 
tremolo  school. 

Skip  everything  you  don't  understand, 
and  dash  through  exercises  that  are  at  all 
diflScult  You'll  get  through  somehow,  and 
gain  credit  for  originality.  Besides,  you 
know  better  than  the  composer  what  he 
should  have  written,  and  if  you  alter  his 
music,  it  serves  him  perfectly  right  for  be- 
ing such  an  ignoramus. 

Never  pronounce  your  words  plainly,  for 
if  you  do,  those  who  are  listening  will  un- 
stand  what  you  are  singing,  and  so  your 
performance  is  robbed  of  its  greatest  charm, 
its  mystery.  Besides,  it  is'nt  fashionable, 
and  of  course  you  cant  be  expected  to  mind 
such  trifles  as  vowels  and  syllables.  If 
people  want  to  hear  words  properly  pro- 
nounced, let  them  go  to  the  theater,  or  to 
lectures.  You  aint  going  to  set  up  as  an 
elocutionist — of  course  not 

Never  take  a  full  breath,  but  breathe 
often,  and  always,  if  at  all  possible,  between 
the  syllables  of  a  word.  It  gives  a  peculiar 
effect  which  is  charming  to  those  who  ad- 
mire it,  and  is  a  great  safeguard  against 
having  your  words  understood,  which  must 
be  avoided  at  all  hazards.  And  then  fill- 
ing the  lungs  frequently  has  a  tendency 
toward    enlarging    the    chest,   which    will 


never  do,  as  being  robust  and  masculine  is 
something  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  mo 
ment  It's  perfectly  horrid,  and  is'nt  a  bit 
nice,  you  know. 

If  you  are  taking  part  in  a  quartette,  or 
chorus,  let  right  into  it  boldly,  because  if  it  is 
worth  doing  at  all,  it  is  worth  doing  strong. 
Noise  is  what  is  wanted  in  that  sort  of 
composition,  and  the  one  that  makes  most 
is  the  best  fellow. 

If  there  is  a  conductor,  don't  look  at 
him  I  What  good  is  he  to  you  ?  You  know 
what  you  are  about,  and  if  he  wishes  to 
amuse  himself  by  thrashing  his  arms 
around,  and  flourishing  his  little  stick, 
why,  let  him;  but  of  course  you  can't  be 
expected  to  fool  away  ^/our  time  watching 
him.  You  know  just  as  much  about  the 
music  as  he  does,  and  it  might  make  him 
conceited  to  pay  any  attention  to  him. 

If  when  singing,  you  make  a  mistake, 
never  own  up  to  it — die  sooner.  Lay  it  on 
to  somebody  else,  or  the  music,  or  the  in- 
strument— anything  but  acknowledge  it. 
That  is  not  to  be  thought  ol  for  a  moment. 
Of  course  you  never  make  mistakes,  never. 
The  idea! 

If  you  happen  to  be  in  company,  and  are 
asked  to  sing,  don't  do  it  until  after  all  the 
others,  who  are  vocally  inclined,  have  sung, 
then  you  see,  you  can  go  in  and  annihilate 
all  their  puny  efjbrts  by  showing  the  peo- 
ple what  singing  really  is. 

Ring  in  an  occasional  Italian  or  German 
song  in  the  original.  It  serves  to  mystify 
your  hearers  as  to  what  you  are  driving  at, 
and  impresses  them  witli  an  overwhelming 
idea  of  your  attainments.  If  you  do  mis- 
pronounce, what's  the  odds?  They  don't 
know,  and  so  its  just  as  well. 

And  don't  forget  to  say  occasionally  that 
the  "English  language  is  so  harsh,  so  gut- 
tural, so  uncouth,  so  unmusical,  so  unlike 
the  Kye-taliun,  and  the  Ge-erman,  that  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  use  it  in  singing." 
This  will  impress  your  hearers  wonderfully. 
N.  B. — Be  very  sure  you  don't  forget  this. 

When  you  once  have  commenced  to  sing, 
run  through  your  entire  list,  and  thereby 
surprise  everybody  by  the  extent  and  va- 
riety of  your  repertoire.  If  people  get 
tired  of  listening,  it  only  shows  their  lack  of 
appreciation.  A  delicate  hint  to  that  efl'ect 
might  be  made  iiuietly,  as  it  would  tend  to 
show  that  you  know  what's  what. 

Always  select  something  that  runs  above 
the  compass  of  your  voice,  if  you  can,  and 
if  necessary,  transpose  for  that  purpose. 
If  the  composition  be  very  elaborately  or- 
namented in  style,  all  the  better,  if  not, 
ornament  to  suit  yourself.  These  old  mas- 
ters were  so  conceited  By  adopting  this 
course,  your  hearers  are  certain  to  admire 
your  boldness,  as  they  will  discover  that 
genius  like  yours  is  not  to  be  fettered  by 
trifling  details  of  composition. 
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If  anybody  should  venture  to  sing  after 
you  have  entertained  the  company,  put 
them  down  at  all  hazards  Assert  your 
dignity  and  frown  majestically  upon  such 
conceit  You  owe  it  to  yourslf  and  the 
assembled  company,  not  to  let  them  be 
imposed  upon  by  such  pretenders.  Adopt 
any  means  to  this  end,  and  be  sure  of 
having  the  sympathy  of  those  whom  you 
are  gerving.  Carry  on  a  conversation  across 
the  apartment,  laugh  loudly  and  often; 
move  about,  slam  things;  and,  if  need  be, 
leave  the  room  and  give  the  door  an  em- 
phatic bang  as  you  do  so.  This  will  doubt- 
less be  final,  but  if  not,  of  course  you  wont 
listen  to  "such  singing  as  that" — it  would 
compromise  your  judgment  upon  musical 
matters.  Keep  on  talking  and  laughing  so 
that  other  parties  may  not  be  compelled  to 
listen,  and  when  the  interloper  is  through, 
say  something  sharp  and  sarcastic  about 
the  song  This  will  completely  squelch 
Ihit  singer. 

Several  other  minor  points  might  be 
touched  upon,  but  these,  if  well  attended 
to,  will  be  found  sufficient  for  all  practical 
purposes,  and  we  commend  them  as  well 
worthy  consideration. 


RARE  BASE  VOICES. 


Musicil  history  acquaints  us  with  the  fact 
that  for  many  years  after  the  original  incep- 
tion of  opera,  base  voices  were  seldom  en  trus- 
ted with  solo  duty,  the  part  they  filled  being 
entirely  subordinate  and  unimportant.  At 
last,  as  the  cultivation  of  those  voices  was 
increased,  little  by  little  their  duties  were 
enlarged,  until  at  the  present  time  we  can 
dispense  as  well  with  the  prima  donna  as 
with  the  primo  basso.  A  first  class,  well 
trained  base  voice  is  scarcer  even  than  a 
fine  soprano,  and  in  fact,  it  would  be  easier 
to  find  half  a  dozen  of  the  latter  than  one 
of  the  former.  In  our  own  country  we  can 
name  quite  a  number  of  excellent  female 
singers,  while  we  actually  possess  but  one 
really  first  class  basso,  Mr.  Myron  W.  Whit- 
ney. We  have  many  who  are  very  good,  but 
none  but  fall  far  short  of  his  level.  Mr. 
Whitney  really  has  a  magnificent,  perfectly 
cultivated  voice,  and  to  listen  to  him  is  a 
treat  indeed. 

In  writing  of  him  we  are  reminded  of  a 
passage  by  Schiielcher  in  his  "  Life  of  Han- 
del." In  speaking  of  "  Oh  ruddier  than 
the  cherry,"  from  Ads  and  Oalatea,  he  says : 
"  Whoever  sang  the  part  of  Po/ifemo  had 
certainly  the  most  extraordinary  voice  for 
which  music  has  ever  been  composed.  One 
of  his  airs  ranges  through  a  compass  of  two 
octaves  and  a  half." 

Gauged  by  this  standard,' Mr.  Whitney 
has  "a  most  wonderful  voice,"  as  we  have 
frequently  heard  him  perform  selections, 
durmg  the  programme  of  a  single  evening, 


which  required  precisely  that  range.  His 
rendition  of  this  very  air,  "  Oh  ruddier  than 
the  cherry,"  is  in  the  original  key,  and 
contains  all  Hunde.l's  fiorturi  and  range. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  frequently,  in 
former  years,  the  rendition  of  Acis  and 
Galatea  has  been  abandoned  for  want  of  a 
base  sufficiently  talented  to  undertake  that 
really  difficult  character.  Or,  if  attempted, 
some  of  the  airs,  when  sung,  have  been 
transposed  or  simplified,  or  given  to  con- 
tralto voices.  Mr.  Whitney  needs  no  such 
accommodations,  as  his  beautiful  voice 
ranges  from  C  C  to  G  in  alt,  every  note 
being  perfect  and  full  of  music.  His  rendi- 
tion of  the  part  of  "  Elijah,'  which  reaches 
to  F  sharp,  upper  line  fully  proves  the  im- 
mense resources  of  both  his  voice  and 
method.  We  may  then  boast  the  posses- 
sion of  one  of  the  "  most  wonderful  voices 
for  which  music  has  ever  been  composed." 
Besides  this,  we  also  have  in  Miss  Kellogg 
and  Miss  Annie  Gary,  two  exceptional  fe- 
male voices  which  are  not  overmatched  in 
the  old  world.  All  things  considered,  we 
think  we  are  fast  gaining  ground  as  "a 
musical  people." 


Music,  like  a  man  himself,  derives  all 
its  dignity  from  its  subordination  to  a  lof- 
tier and  more  spiritual  power.  When,  di- 
vorcing itself  from  poetry,  it  first  sought  to 
be  a  principle  instead  of  an  accessory,  to 
attach  more  importance  to  a  sound  than  to 
a  thought,  to  supersede  sentiment  by  skill, 
to  become,  in  short,  man's  playfellow, 
rather  than  his  assistant  teacher,  a  sensual 
instead  of  an  intellectual  gratification,  its 
corruption,  or  at  least  its  application  to  less 
ennobling  purposes,  had  already  commen- 
ced. As  the  art  of  music,  strictly  so  called, 
was  more  assiduously  cultivated,  as  it 
became  more  and  more  perplexed  with 
with  compile  ited  intricacies,  only  under- 
stood by  a  few,  and  less  and  less  an  expo- 
nent of  the  simple  feelings  and  sentiments 
that  are  intelligible  to  all,  it  may  be  said 
to  have  lost  in  general  utility  and  value, 
what  it  gained  in  science,  and  to  have  been 
gradually  dissolving  that  union  between 
sound  and  sense,  which  imparted  to  it  its 
chief  interest  and  influence. — An  Ancient 
A ulhoT. 

All  actions  and  attitudes  of  children  are 
graceful,  because  they  are  luxuriant  and 
the  immediate  offspring  of  the  moment,  di- 
vested of  affection,  and  free  from  all  pre- 
tence. 


Inddstbt  is  of  little  avail,  without  a  habit 
of  very  easy  acquirement — punctuality;  on 
this  jewel  the  whole  machinery  of  success- 
ful industry  may  be  said  to  turn. 


Musical — A  sensual  pleasure,  which,  in 
well-regulated  minds,  seldom  fails  to  pro- 
duce moral  results.  He  who  has  a  spirit  of 
harmony  in  his  nature  will  exhibit  it  in 
every  other  direction,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
music.  There  will  be  a  pleasing  concord 
and  consentaneousness  in  all  his  thoughts, 
words  and  actions.  As  the  sound  of  music 
enables  him  to  walk  in  a  sustained  and 
regular  step  over  uneven  ground,  so  will 
the  moral  harmony  of  his  nature,  respond 
ing  to  the  unheard  music  of  the  spheres, 
or  in  other  words,  to  the  voice  of  God, 
speaking  by  his  revelations,  empower  him 
to  pursue  the  right  way  with  a  steady  and 
orderly  step,  amid  all  the  quick  sands  and 
ineq'ialities  of  his  life's  pilgrimage. — Paul 
CluUfidd 

CHINA. 
A  country  where  the  roses  have  no  fra- 
grance, and  the  women  no  petticoats ; 
where  the  laborer  has  no  Sabbath,  and  the 
magistrate  no  sense  of  honor;  where  the 
roads  bear  no  vehicles,  and  the  ships  no 
keels;  where  old  men  fly  kites;  where  the 
needle  points  to  the  south,  and  the  sign  of 
being  puzzled  is  to  scratch  the  antipodes  of 
the  head ;  where  the  place  of  honor  i .  on 
the  left  hand,  and  the  seat  of  intellect  is  in 
the  stomach;  where  to  take  off  your  hat  is 
an  insolent  gesture,  and  to  wear  white  gar- 
ments is  to  put  yourself  in  mourning; 
which  has  a  literature  without  an  alphabet, 
and  a  language  without  a  grammar. —  The 
Tin  Trumfiet. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL. 


The  deeper  and  more  earnest  our  con- 
templation of  the  beautiful,  the  more  pro- 
found the  sadness  awakened  The  charm 
of  music — the  enthusiasm  of  poetic  fancy 
— all  of  which  most  elevates  and  ennobles 
our  nature,  touches  a  cord,  whose  tones  are 
too  tremulous  and  indistinct  to  be  de- 
fined, brings  into  existence  and  action, 
feelings  too  deep  for  expression.  It  is  the 
yearning  of  the  mortal  for  the  immortal — 
the  music  of  heaven  which  wakes  its  far 
and  faint  echoes  in  the  heart. 


Hope  writes  the  poetry  of  the  boy;  but 
memory  that  of  the  man.  Man  looks  for- 
ward with  smiles,  but  backward  with  sighs. 
Such  is  the  providence  of  God.  The  cup  of 
life  is  sweetest  at  the  brim;  the  flavor  is 
impaired  as  we  drink  deeper,  and  the  dregs 
are  made  bitter  that  we  may  not  struggle 
when  it  is  taken  from  our  lips. 


He  who  waits  for  good  luck  to  come  to 
him  is  destined  to  die  in  poverty.  No  one 
has  the  right  to  expect  a  good  fortune 
unless  he  goes  to  work  for  it. 
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Original    Poetry. 


WATCHING. 

My  lady  ia  borne  from  the  seaaide, 

Thu  windows  are  open  agaio, 

And  the'blrd  tbat  swings  in  tlic  gilded  cage 

Is  singing  the  same  old  strain. 

The  grand  piano  is  waiting 


But 


ung, 


My  lady  sits  at  the  window 

And  watches  the  road  all  day, 

And  I  wonder  what  she  is  thinking; 

And  who  will  come  that  way  ? 

She  never  laughs  as  she  used  to  laugh, 

Nor  sing  as  she  used  to  sing, 

And  I  wonder  what  has  changed  her  so 

Bince  Bheloft  ua  in  the  spring. 


My  lady  wears  on  her  finger 

A  ring  with  a  jewel  bright. 

She  has  given  her  heart  to  a  lover 

And  this  is  the  sweet  troth  plight. 

Ber  heart  ia  so  full  of  loving 


That  she  ha 


>  time  to  sing. 


So  she  silently  waits  for  his  c< 
And  looks  at  her  troth-plight 


MUSICAL  PRODIGIES. 


Now  and  then  we  read  an  account  of 
some  wonderful  musical  prodigy  whose  at- 
tainments— or  rather,  whose  natural  gifts, 
vocal  or  instrumental — border  somewhat 
on  the  miraculous,  considering  his  tender 
age.  We  say  "  miraculous,"  and  we  do  so 
advisedly,  in  view  of  the  long  and  tedious 
road  along  whose  rough  and  oft-obstructed 
path  the  student  must  so  slowly  plod  his 
weary  way  if  he  hopes  to  reach  the  brilliant 
goal  at  the  end ;  while  in  these  occasional 
instances  the  extremely  youthful,  but  gifted 
favorite  of  the  gods,  is  seen  standing  almost 
at  the  end  of  the  toilsome  race,  far  ahead 
of  many  who  are  his  elders  both  in  years 
and  devotion  to  art.  How  often  have  we 
heard  the  expression,  too,  in  relation  to 
such  precocity,  "Oh  it  won't  last!  you'll 
find  that  his  smartness  will  exhaust  itself, 
and  he'll  grow  up  nothing  more  than  ordi- 
nary." But  while  admitting  the  oft-times 
truth  *f  this  statement,  we  must  beg  to 
ari-ay  ourselves  upon  the  side  of  "  pre- 
cocity," and  pray  for  its  fostering. 

The  history  of  Musical  Art  since  its  first 
inception,  or  rather  since  it  was  first  deemed 
worthy  a  place  among  the  arts,  furnishes 
ample  and  convincing  proofs  that  what  we 
call  "  precocity,"  is  nothing  less  than  the 
early  development  of  muaical  genius,  and 
as  such,  should  be  earnestly  encouraged 
and  developed.  Of  course  we  are  s-peaking 
exclusively  of  the  Musical  Art,  as  being  the 
one  to  whose  consideration  we  are  more 
closely  devoted;  but  what  is  true  of  music 
is  equally  true  p,f  all  other  arts  as  well. 


So  far  from  the  statement  that  "these 
precocious  children  always  grow  up  only 
ordinary,"  being  true,  in  so  far  as  the  Mu- 
sical Art  is  concerned,  the  record  of  that 
Art,  from  the  earliest  period  known  in  its 
history,  down  to  the  present  time,  furnishes 
innumerable  proofs  of  its  fallacy. 

The  history  of  music  proves  that  among 
the  composers  of  the  pist,  the  greatest  of 
them  are  of  those  who  were  so  called  "  pre- 
cocious" children,  in  fact,  almost  all  the 
old  masters,  whose  names  we  of  today  de- 
light most  to  honor  were  of  that  class; 
while  nearly  all  those  who  commenced 
later  in  life  are  today  unknown.  This  in- 
disputable truth  is  signilicant,  we  think, 
tnd  would  seem  to  indicate  imperatively, 
the  wisdom  of  encouraging  all  .such  rare 
instances  of  premature  development,  a^ 
destined  possibly  to  lead  to  grand  results, 
to  great  profits  to  Art  in  the  future. 

These  individual  instances  are  too  gen- 
erally known  to  render  their  repetition 
other  than  an  oft-told  tale;  but  we  allude 
to  certain  of  them  to  illustrate  the  entire 
truth  of  the  position  we  have  assumed,  and 
to  add  force  to  the  recommendation  here- 
in before  made — -to  encourage  and  foster, 
all  such  instances  of  manifest  precocious 
genius. 

Although  differing  materially  from  his 
conclusions,  wo  can  not  better  urge  our  ar- 
gument, than  by  quoting  from  one  of 
England's  best  musical  historians,  who  says 
upon  this  point: 

"A  childish  love  for  music  or  printing, 
even  accompanied  with  an  aptitude  to 
learn  something  of  the  arts,  is  not,  in  one 
case  out  of  a  hundred,  or  rather  a  thou- 
sand, conjoined  with  that  degree  of  genius 
without  which  it  would  be  a  vain  and  idle 
pursuit.  In  the  general  case,  therefore,  it 
is  wise  to  check  such  propensities,  where 
they  appear  likely  lo  divert  or  incapacilate 
the  youthful  mind  from  graver  pursuits. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  judgment  of 
the  parent  o(  a  gifted  child  ought  lo  be 
shown  by  his  discerning  the  'mens  divinior,' 
as  soon  as  it  manifests  itself,  and  then  be- 
stowing on  it  every  care  and  culture." 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  foregoing,  our 
opinion  runs  side  by  side  wilh  that  of  the 
distinguished  English  writer  froin  whom 
we  have  quoted  above  (Mr  George  Ho- 
garth); but  we  are  incliiii'd  to  differ  with 
his  idea  on  one  point  He  says  "it  is  wise 
lo  check  such  propensities  "  under  certain 
circunistances,  and  further  on  remar'KS, 
"But  the  judgment  of  the  parent  of  a  gifted 
child  ought  to  be  shown  by  his  discerning 
the  divine  gilt  of  his  child,  aiid  then  be- 
stowing upon  it  every  care  and  culture." 

Hogarth  "sinned  agiinst  himself  in 
that,"  because  the  very  person  of  whom  he 
was  writing'^Iandel),  furnished  in  his  life, 


indubitalile  proof  of  the  utter  fallacy  of 
such  a  rule.  In  the  next  sentence,  it  is 
shown  that  Handel  s  father,  who  had  liith- 
erto  persistently  closed  his  eyes  to  his 
young  son's  evident  genius,  rigidly  re- 
fusing to  foster  his  mu-ical  talents,  because 
such  a  course  interfered  with  his  pet  pr' ject 
of  making  alawyer  (llawiessays  "  adootoi' ') 
of  him — was  only  brought  to  a  '  discern- 
ment of  the 'm.'iw  divinior,'"  through  the 
eloqurnce  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weissenfels, 
who  accidentally  heard  the  young  musician 
play  on  his  chapel  organ,  and  who  per- 
suaded the  father  that  he  ought  not  mar 
the  boy's  prospects  by  persisting  in  his 
scheme.  Blessings  on  the  name  of  llie 
Duke  of  .S^.Xrt- Weissenfels,  but  for  whose 
excellent  judgment,  we  should  have  had  no 
Handel 

Better  then,  encotu'age  all  evident  pre- 
cocity, lest  through  neglect  in  so  doing,  the 
world  of  art  be  ilefi-auded  of  some  one  great 
teaclier  who  m  ly,  like  Handel,  he  destined 
for  other  thing-s,  but  whose  true  mission 
will  assert  itself. 

We  have  asserted  hereinbefore,  th.at  a 
greater  part  of  the  old  masters  whose  names 
give  lustre  to  the  historic  jiages  of  music, 
were  those  who  evinced  their  genius  at  an 
early  age,  or,  in  other  words,  were  known 
as  "precocious  children."  Let  us  glance 
bi  iefly  .at  a  few  of  the  brightest. 

LuUi,  born  in  1C33,  who  was  a  well  known 
composer  for  the  violin,  and  who  was,  also, 
the  first  conductor  of  It,alian  Opera  in 
Paris,  manifested  a  disposition  for  music, 
even  in  his  infancy.  Sjaie  of  his  compo-i 
ti.;ns  are  known  in  Europe  to-day;  while 
the  works  of  nearly  all  his  compeers,  who 
commenced  musiciil  composition  later  in 
life,  are,  like  their  writers,  forgotten. 

Among  the  farlier  Engli.sh  coroposers 
whose  names  are  known  to  day  through 
their  works,  are  those  of  Mailhew  Lock  and 
Henry  Purcell,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that 
their  genius  for  music  was  manifested  in 
early  youth  These  names  stand  out 
brightly  upon  the  roll  of  honor  ttj-day, 
while  many  who  figured  upon  the  musical 
stage  contempoianeou-ly  with  them,  are 
utterly  unknown  to  the  connoisseur  of  our 
time.  Hogarth  says  of  Purcell,  "  He  resem- 
bled Mozart  in  the  precocity  of  his  genius, 
us  well  as  the  shortness  of  his  life" — which 
is  strictly  correct. 

It  will  he  observed  that  we  commenced 
our  examples  of  prodigies  with  Lulli,  who 
was  born  in  1033  We  might  have  ante- 
dated that  year  and  given  several  otlier  in- 
stances more  or  less  worthy  of  note,  but 
that  starting  point  is  sufficiently  remote  to 
furnish  all  the  "  precocity  '  required  in  our 
argument.  Genius  has  been  the  same  in 
all  ages,  advantages  of  study  and  the  en- 
hanced aid  of  enlightened  progress  having 
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only  served    to  develop,  deepen,  and  per- 
petuate it. 

Several  other  names,  more  or  less  promi- 
nent, appear  on  the  historic  page  of  mu- 
sic, during  the  sixteenth  century,  to  whom 
the  record  accords  more  or  less  "  early 
genius;'  but  the  year  1GS4  gives  us  our 
grandest  exemplar,  Handel,  to  whom  we 
have  already  alluded  in  general  terms  It 
is  a  well  known  ftct  that  Handel's  "mens 
Svinior"  was  exceedingly  manifest  even  in 
infancy,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  as  to  cause  his 
father,  who  had  other  plans  for  his  son, 
great  alarm  lest  this  passion  for  music 
should  interfere  with  those  plans.  Deter- 
mined at  all  hazards  to  put  a  stop  to  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  Handel  pere  laid  a  strong 
embargo  upon  all  music,  musical  instru- 
ments, and  musicians,  forbidding  demon- 
strations in  the  least  approximating  toward 
the  "divine  art,"  in  his  house.  But  he 
found  that  it  was  easier  to  order  than  to 
enforce  obedience,  as  fate  had  decreed 
somewhat  adversely  to  his  pet  scheme. 
Through  the  aid  of  one  of  the  servants,  to 
whom  the  world  owes  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude, the  determined  child  obtained  an 
old  spinet,  and  hid  it  in  an  old  garret  or 
luniberroum,  and  there  was  born  our 
"  Choral  King."  Would  that  some  inspired 
artist  would  reproduce  that  scene!  The 
low-roofed  garret  with  its  incongruous  piles 
of  disordered  rubbish,  the  old  spinet,  and 
the  infant  student  hard  at  work  trying  to 
work  out  the  harmonies  which  even  then 
filled  his  young  heart,  while  waiting  with- 
out the  door  stands  his  loving,  faithful 
friend,  keeping  guard  against  surprise,  and 
bending  in  spiritual  veneration  before  the 
even  then  glorious  genius  of  his  boy  master. 
Such  a  scene  might  inspire  any  artist,  and 
reproduced  upon  the  historic  canvas,  would 
insure  for  itself  and  its  creator  a  warm 
place  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  love  the  sub- 
lime compositions  of  Handel  and  venerate 
his  memory. 

In  this  garret  was  nurtured  into  strength 
that  great  and  immortal  genius,  to  which 
the  world  owes  many  of  its  grandest  mu- 
sical treasures  to-day.  We  think  the  case 
of  George  Frederic  Handel  alone,  is  suffi- 
cient to  establish  the  correctness  of  the 
theory  we  put  forward  early  in  this  article — 
that  it  is  better  to  encour-age  evident  pre- 
cocity, even  though  in  many  cases  it  may 
come  to  naught,  than  that  the  world  should 
be  deprivpd  of  a  possible  great  master  and 
teacher.  How  would  it  have  been  for  Art, 
had  Hogarth's  rule  been  fully  carried  out? 
But  for  the  accident  of  the  father  of  Han- 
del yielding  to  his  young  son's  weeping  re- 
quest, to  let  him  go  along  with  him  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  p.ilace  of  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Weissenfels,  that  sagacious 
nobleman  would  probably  never  have  heard 


the  child  play  on  the  organ,  and  Handel's 
father  would  doubtle.ss  have  persisted  in 
his  intention  of  making  his  sou  a  lawyer 
(according  to  some  authorities,  or  a  doctor 
according  to  certain  others.)  in  either 
event  he  would  have  been  lost  to  music. 
Upon  what  slight  events  are  hinged  mighty 
results!  and  to  what  an  apparently  triflmg 
accident,  do  we  owe  our  great  Master  of 
Sacred  Music!  But  Handel's  life  has  been 
so  frequently  presented  to  the  public,  that 
there  are  but  few  to-day  who  are  not  per- 
fectly familial  with  its  slightest  details. 
Our  apology  for  dwelling  upon  him  at  such 
length  is,  that  his  life  seems  to  us  to  fur- 
nish the  best  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  posi 
tion  we  have  assumed. 

In  speaking  of  Handel,  we  are  involun- 
tarily reminiled  of  his  friend  Mattheson, 
who  was  his  first  acquaintance  in  Hamburg, 
and  who  introduced  him  into  the  theatrical 
world  of  that  city.  Of  him  Victor  Schael- 
cher,  IlantieTK  biogripher,  says:  "  He  was 
a  shooting  star  in  the  musical  firmament. 
At  the  age  of  nine  he  composed  cantatas  in 
which  he  sang  the  leading  parts,  accompa- 
nying himself  upon  the  organ.  At  eighteen 
he  wrote  his  opera  '  The  rieiaJes'  sustain- 
ing the  most  prominent  character  himself" 
This  somewhat  erratic  genius,  composer, 
instrumentalist,  and  vocalist  combined, 
seems  to  have  been  seized  with  a  convic- 
tion that  he  was  not  the  possessor  of  the 
"mens  divinior,  '  as  we  learn  that  having  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, at  the  age  of  twenty  five,  he  re- 
nounced music,  and  accepted  the  post  of 
secretary  of  the  British  legation  at  Ham- 
burg. Thus  closed  his  brief  but  somewhat 
brilliant  musical  career. 
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The  cable  telegram  announcing  the  death 
in  London  on  the  night  of  Thursday,  Jan. 
22d,  of  the  great  Song  Queen,  whose  name 
is  dear  to  all  hearts,  seni  a  throb  of  anguish 
throughout  the  entire  length  and  breadth 
of  the  civilized  world.  Endeared  to  the 
hearts  of  all  who  have  ever  listened  to  her 
matchless  voice,  or  known  of  her  unaffected 
kindness  of  heart,  her  death  is  regarded  as 
a  universal  sorrow.  In  her  decease,  mu 
sical  art  has  lost  a  shining  exemplar,  and 
musicians  everywhere,  a  warm  hearted 
friend  and  cotemporary.  No  life  has  closed 
recently,  over  whose  end  more  real  and 
heartfelt  sorrow  will  be  felt,  and  no  grave 
will  be  the  shrine  at  which  more  tears  of 
legret  will  be  shed.  Her  history  is  too 
widely  known  to  need  recapitulation  at 
this  time,  as  her  name  and  fame  are  be- 
come subjects  near  and  dear  to  all  who 
appreciate   her  worth,  public  -and  private. 


and  their  name  is  legion.  Wherever  mu- 
sical art  has  found  disciples,  intellectual 
supremacy  appreciation,  and  moral  excel- 
lence admirers,  is  the  deceased  artist's 
name  enshrined  in  loving  memory. 

Even  in  childhood  her  great  talents  were 
manifested,  and  early  culture  soon  devel- 
oped the  golden  vein  so  richly  stored.  Ad- 
vancing years  served  but  to  strengthen  and 
increase  her  glorious  powers,  and,  arriving 
at  maturity,  she  proudly  stood  forth,  au 
artist  in  a  land  wherein  many  of  the  great- 
est musicians  of  the  age  ha,ve  received  their 
culture  and  reputation.  The  concert  rooms 
of  the  old  :.vorld  have  oft  re-echoed  to  her 
praise,  and  from  across  the  ocean  was  heard 
the  voice  of  public  acclaim  in  her  favor, 
heralding  her  coming  to  our  shores. 

On  her  first  appearance  among  us  she 
leapt  immediately  into  public  esteem,  at 
once  assuming  a  warm  hold  upon  all  hearts ; 
and  this  first  sentiment  she  has  nevei'  for  a 
moment  forleited,  but  has  rather  strength- 
ened and  perpetuated  it,  as  further  inter- 
course, private  and  professional,  extended 
our  acquaintance  with  her.  No  artist  ever 
won  a  prouder  or  more  enduring  fame  than 
hers,  and  none  will  live  longer  in  the  hearts 
of  the  many  who  mourn  her.  Many  inci- 
dents of  her  kindness  of  heart  are  related, 
and  upon  this  portion  of  her  character  vol- 
umesmighlbe  written,  were  it  our  intention 
to  essay  the  part  of  eulogist.  But  she  needs 
none.  Be  it  ours  simply  to  speak  of  the 
irreparable  loss  Art  has  received  in  her 
death,  mourn  her  as  a  departed  friend,  and 
point  to  her  name  as  a  synonym  for  artistic 
excellence  and  private  moral  worth  Over 
her  grave  a  marble  shaft  may  be  reared, 
bearing  on  its  base  the  record  of  her  life 
and  acts,  but  her  proudest  monument  will 
be  in  the  enduring  memories  of  the  many 
thousands  who  truly  loved  her  as  a  great 
artist,  and  a  true  woman. 


PLEASANT  CONVERSATION  AT  THE  TABLE. 

Everybody  should  plan  to  have  pleasant 
conversation  at  the  table,  just  as  they  do 
for  having  good  food  A  little  story  tell- 
ing, a  little  reading — it  may  be  of  humor- 
ous things,  anecdotes,  etc — will  often  stim- 
ulate the  joyous  element  of  the  mind  and 
cause  it  to  act  vigorously.  Try  and  avoid 
going  to  the  table  all  tired  out.  Let  all 
troublesome  topics  be  avoided.  Don't  scold 
domestics.  Don'tdiscipline  children.  Think 
and  say  something  pleasant.  Cultivate 
mirth,  and  laugh  when  anything  witty  is 
said.  If  possible,  never  eat  alone;  invite  a 
friend  of  whom  you  are  fond,  and  try  and 
h.ave  a  good  time.  Friendship  and  friendly 
intercourse  at  the  table  whets  the  appe- 
tite and   promotes  the  flow  of  animal  spir- 
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—Kellogg  is  in  New  York. 

—Clara  Morris  ia  starring. 

— Nilflson  returns  to  London  in  May. 

— Tamburini  is  in  hia  seveoty-third  year. 

— Jeffcraon  has  been  playing  lu  New  Orleans. 

— Salvini's  "  Samson  "  is  a  atrnng  dt^linpation. 

—John  Owodb'  play  of  "Self"  is  by  far  hia  beat. 

—Fred  Meader's  luaians  are  still  on  the  warpath. 

-Lawrence  Barrett  ia  steadily  marching  to  the  front. 

— Flotow's  '*  La  Naiade"  was  not  a  auccesa  at  Genoa. 

— Aimee  and  her  party  have  recently  appeared  in  St. 

—The  Arcadian  Club  gave  a  ladies'  reception,  Janu- 

—31188  Neileon  is  rapidly  recovering  her  health  in 
Florida. 

—The  Union  Sqnare  Theater  and  New  York  Herald 
are  at  loggerheads. 

—Theodore  Thomas'  Steinway  Hall  Matinees  were 
extremely  popular. 

—Willie  Edowiu  and  Alice  Atherton  were  married  in 
St.  Louis  December  27th. 

—Which  city  will  be  next  to  elect  "  Little  Nell  "  into 
its  Fire  Department  ?     Folly. 

— German  papers  announce  the  death,  Dec.  2iith,  of 
Carl  Waagen,  at  the  ag.>  of  73. 

—John  Rogers  has  lately  completed  a  beautiful  group 
entitled  '*  Going  for  the  Cows." 

— M.  W.  Whitney  bore  off  the  honors  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn's  Christmas  Oratorio. 

—The  hou9e  in  which  Raphael  was  born  In  Urbina  is 
to  be  made  into  a  Museum  of  Art. 

— Holman  Hunt's  '*  Shadow  of  Death  "  has  been  sold 
for  $50,U0O,  and  is  to  be  engraved. 

— E.  T.  Parris,  the  artist  who  painted  the  Great 
Panorama  of  Loudon,  died  recently. 

—The  three  great  contraltos  of  the   day  are  Ameri- 

— M.  Biirdiu,  the  French  mathematician,  died  re- 
cently at  the  age  of  eighty  five  years. 

— GuBtave  Dore's  last  great  work,  "The  Dream  of 
Claudia  Procula,"  is  nearly  coinpleted. 

—Cleveland  will  erect  the  building  for  next  summer's 
SffiDgerfest,  on  Euclid  avenue.     High  toned. 

—Richard  Wagner's  "  Mtistersinger  vonNurnburg" 
is  to  be  prodnced  at  Cologne  at  an  early  day. 

— Lotta  and  Little  Nell  were  playing  3imultan<'>ously 
at  the  two  leading  Cincinnati  theaters  recently. 

—Edwin  Booth  has  add..d  his  father's  great  charac- 
ter "  Pi'scara,"  in  Tlie  Apostate,  to  his  reiiertoire. 

— Gilmore's  concerts  are  "  becoming  all  the  rage  "  in 
New  York.    So  aaya  Watson's  An  Journal.    Good. 

— Von  Weber's  "  Der  Freyscbutz,"  was  recently  pro- 
duced with  great  success  at  the  Teatro  Apollo,  Rome. 

— Maurel,  Strakoscb's  glorious  baritone  has  been 
winning  golden  laurels  in  his  concerts  In  New  York 
city. 

— Robert  Franz  has  written  a  four  act  opera  entitled 
"Des  Koniga  Scharftichulz,"  for  the  opera  house  at 
Brunswick. 

— Richard  Wagner's  school  for  operatic  training  is 
shortly  to  be  established  near  Muuich,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Theater  Royal, 

— "  Faust,"  with  Mile.  Pauline  Canissa  as  "  Margu- 
rite  "was  successfully  given  at  the  New  York  Stadt 
Theater  Sunday  evening,  December  28th. 

— MiBsTennio  O.  ClaBin  made  an  unsuccesflfnl  dram- 
atic debut  in  Bridgeport,  Conn  ,  on  Ni?w  Yi-ar's  night, 
appearing  as  *'  Portia  "  In  "  Merchant  of  VL'niie  " 

—A  Graphic  writer  says,  "Good  f  male  models  are 
scarce,  as  civilization  spoils  the  human  form  "  Ladies, 
please  don't  get  your  backs  up  over  tliia.  Alas!  there 
are  no  model  women. 
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The  death  angel's  dart  found  a  mark  bright  and  shining 
And  spod  to  its  quarry  with  aim  swift  and  sure  ; 

Now  the  harp  strings  in  melodies  mournful  are  twiuing. 
In  monodies  sad  for  the  gifted,  the  pure. 

OVr  the  casket  enshrining  our  songstress  departed, 
A  world  weeps  in  sadness  and  bitterest,  pain — 

The  song-bird,  the  artist,  the  friend  gentle  hearted, 
Who  never  (n  life  will  greet  us  again. 

Can  we  give  thee  to  death  thou  melodic  treasure? 

Must  the  tomb  claim  such  glorious  art  for  its  o«n? 
Oh  l-'ss  beyond  recoinpes'Se,  grief  beyond  measure  I 

Thy  spirit  immortal  to  heaven  hath  flown. 

Songstress  of  fame,  round  thy  memory  will  cluster 
Garlands  entwined  of  the  laurel  and  bay, 

Diadems  shining  with  unfading  luster, 
Radiance  immortal,  unknowing  decay. 

So  shall  the  world  thou  hast  charmed  with  thy  singing, 
Mourn  thee  in  sadnesp,  embalm  thee  in  tears  ; 

While  memory's  flowers  perennial  springing. 
Shall  keep  thy  fame  fragrant  thro'  long  coming  years. 

Over  thy  grave  the  tall  marble  uprearing, 
Its  duty  and  tribute  of  honor  shall  pay, 

WUile  the  love  in  our  hearts,  still  thy  memory  endearing 
Shall  outlive  the  marble,  d<ffying  decay. 


THE  EMPTY  CRADLE. 

ss,  withered  tree  bough, 


On  a  leafless,  withered 

While  the  wild  winds  sob  and  moun, 
Now  there  hangs  a  little  bird's  nest, 

Out  from  whiih  the  bird  has  flown  ; 
Through  the  long  bright  days  of  summer, 

With  sweet  song  and  fluttering  wings, 
Vocal  was  the  liitle  home  neat, 

But  now  still  and  cold  it  swinga. 

Bending  o'er  an  empty  cradle. 

Drooping  low  a  mother  weeps, 
Vain  are  empty  words  of  comfort, 

While  her  heart  grief's  vigil  keeps. 
As  the  bird,  its  nest  forsaking, 

From  her  armt  her  darling  fl.-'d— 
And  her  heart  with  grief  ia  breaking 

For  her  little  baby,  dead. 

But  it  was  not  chance  that  emptied 

That  nest  of  ita  song  and  win«a. 
Not  throu;:h  cliance  that  little  song-bird 

In  the  summer  lands  now  singa  ; 
It  obeyed  a  voice  that  called  it, 

Guarding  it  with  tender  care, 
Does  He  love  the  baby  song-bird 

Le^B  than  the  warblers  of  the  air  ? 

It  may  be,  our  skies  too  gloomy, 

And  too  rough  these  paths  of  ours. 
So  the  voice  that  loved  her,  called  her 

To  perennial  blooming  bowers, 
And  to-day  thy  babe  is  singing. 

Like  the  bird  neath  euuinier'a  skies, 
And  the  angels  are  her  teachers 

In  the  lisping  melodies. 

Ever  more,  the  cradle  empty, 

And  the  neat  maj  silent  swing, 
But  when  winter  has  departed 

Neath  our  skies,  the  birds  shall  sing. 
And  be  sure,  oh  ye  that  love  her— 

Doubt  it  not  'mid  all  your  pain- 
When  life's  winter  shall  be  over. 

You  shall  aee  your  babe  again. 

Hettie  a.  Moa&isoN. 


Art    Nc 


-The  Siamese  twins  are  dead. 

-Milan  has  fifteen  musical  journals. 

-Bnucieault  is  delighted  with  California. 

-Brougliam  has  dramatizt-d  "  Little  Dorritt." 

-George  Vandenbuff  has  returned  from  England. 

— Flotow  is  writing  an  opera  for  the  London  Coaiique 

— Campaniui    receives    twenty    thousand    francs    pel 

)uth. 

—The  Kellogg  Opera  Troupe  is   meeting  with  great 


—The  report  that  the  New  York  Independetit  has  l»ee 
sold  for  ■S2bO,0m  is  contradicted. 

— Uaurel,  Strakoscb's  great  ba- itone  is  to  sins  i 
Peck's  popular  concerts,  Buaton  Music  Hall. 

—The  Stadt  theater  at  Hamburg  has  just  been  ei 
tirely  renovated,  and  will  be  reopened  Sept    let,  1874. 


-E.    L.    Da 
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— Salvini  is  meeting  with  coneiderable 
his  present  tour.     It  is  well  deserved,  as  be  is  indeed  a 
great  artist. 

— Mozart's  "Requiem"  was  recently  performed  with 
great  effect  by  the  Association  for  Sacred  Music,  at 
Magdeburg. 

— Bouciuanlt's  new  play,  "A  Man  of  Honor,"  re- 
cently pioduced  at  Wallack's,  was  not  as  successful  as 
was  anticipated. 

— The  Olympic  Theater,  Philadelphia,  waa  destroyed 
by  fire  on  Wednesday  night,  2Sth  ult.  Loss  £100,000, 
mostly  insured. 

— We  hear  rumors  of  a  pending  matrimonial  engage- 
ment between  Mr.  Nelson  Varley,  the  tenor,  and  Mile. 
Teresa  Liobe,  the  violinist. 

— Adeliua  Patti  wore  diamonds  to  the  value  of 
500,000  franca  on  her  first  appearance  at  Moscow,  aa 
"  Violetta,"  in  "  La  Traviata." 

—Wo  are  threatened  with  still  another  high  priced,  if 
not  high  toned  Italian  tenor  named  Lighthoff,  who  is 
going  to  eclipse  all  others  in  the  field. 

—A  Naahvillo  lady  has  made  a  copy  of  one  of  Bier- 
etadt's  Ycsemite  pictures,  which  is  considered  by  many 
to  be  an  improvement  on  the  original. 

— Jarrett's  operatic  venture,  with  Lucca,  Di  Mnrska, 
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— Two  old  dramatic 
ously  recently,  Mr.  John  J.  Ciouta,  at  Greenpoiiit, 
L.  I.,  Dec.-mber  3d,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Crisp,  in  Texas, 
January  Ist. 

—An  enthusiasticcitizenof  North  Carolina  ia  writing 
a  hook  to  prove  that  bis  State  was  inhabited  two  hun- 
dred years  befo^  Christopher  Columbus'  litMe  prty 
pick-nicked  in  the  West  Indiea.  We  would  auoner  ad- 
mit the  fact  than  read  the  argument. 

— Maurice  Grau  baa  enough  cnterpriaes  of  an  amuse- 
ment nature.  He  is  interested  in  the  Kellogg  English, 
and  Aimee  French  Opera  Troupes,  and  also  has  Salvini 
in  charge.     He  is  ind  ed  abuMy  manager. 

—Mr.  Dudley  Buck's  Collection  of  Quartettes  for 
Episcopal  Church  service,  now  in  course  of  publication 
by  M<i8Brs.  G  D.  Russell  Jit  Co.,  Boston,  is  said  to  he 
among  the  best  efforts  of  that  really  excellent  composer. 
Duo  notice  of  ita  publication  will  be  given. 

—The  Arcadian  pithily  remarks,  **  If  Brooklyn  was 
only  as  much  given  t  >  free  love  asshe  iato  free  lunches, 
Mrs.  Victoria  Woodhull  would  be  presented  with  the 
freedom  of  th**  city."  One  would  think,  however,  that 
Viccy  experiences  "  Ireedom  "  enough  as  it  is. 

—Apropos  of  the  recent  "  Boston  Tea  Parties," 
•'Ariel, "  the  correspondent  of  Watson's  Art  Journal, 
writes  that  paper,  "Mr.  T.  Thomas  will  draw  his  bow 
here,"  etc.  He  might  add,  "and  when  he  leavet,  oo  long 
wiU  it  be  before  such  another  dratoing  will  be  given  7  '' 
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JAMUS  U.  STBWAHT. 
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1-    I        love  you,  my  darling,   tho' 
2.    I        love  yon,  my  darling,  with 
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strange  it      may  seem, 
love  that       is   true 


I      nev  -  er     have  told    of      my  heart's  brightest  dream ;      For 
As   e'er   you   could  wish  for,     or     heart  ev  -  er  knew;  My 
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Entered  accordlui;  to  act  of  Congress,  In  tho  yeur  1871,  by  Denh am  Bnoa .,  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  W  asiiinglo 


years   I      have  cherish VI     thee  fond  -  ly        and  dear, 
thougrhts  I     would  murmur,      and    oft  -  en      iiave  tried. 


And  some-time  I'll 
But  some-time  I'll 
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whisper 
tell  you 


my 
when 
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love     in 
close  by 


your  ear, 
your  side, 


You  sure-ly 
For  then    I 


must  see 
am  hap 


my  eyes  Avhen    we  meet, 
as      an  -  y        wild-bird 
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lovelight   there  j^leaming,  when  low   at      your  feet;  For-ev   -  cr 

sings    in      the  wildwood,    its  sweet  songs  have  stir'd.  And  when  I 


in  rap  -  lure        I 
am  with  vou    some 
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list     to        thy  voice, 
eve,  my      blue-eyed, 
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And   some-time     I'll     tell   of     my    hearts    on    -  ly  choice. 
I'll      tell      of     my   love, and    my    hearts    on    -  ly    pride. 


I  LOVE   YOU,    MV   DAULINO. 
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I       love  you,  my   dar-ling,   as  fond,  and  as  true  As  heart    e'er  could  wish  for,  or  love  ev  -  er  knew  ;  And 
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I       lovG  you,  my   dar-ling,   as  fond,  and  as  true  As  heart    e'er  could  wish  for,  or  heart  ev  -er  knew  ;  And 
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some-time     I'll  tell    j'ou    when  close  by      your  side,    IIow  I      love   you,  my  dar  -  ling,    my  joy,    and     my   pride. 
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some-time     I'll  tell    you    when  close   by      your  side,  .  How  I      love   you,  my  dar  -  ling,  my  joy,    and      my   pride. 
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ZEPHYR    WALTZ. 
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ZErilVn    WAT.TZ. 


Sherman   &   Hyde's    /Ausical    Review. 


JRAMATIC,     pTC. 


Califoknia  Thkatre.— Mips  Katbtrine  Rogers,  who 
was  engaged  as  "leading  lady"  for  Wade's  New  Theatre 
on  Mission  street,  has  been  the  attraction  at  this  theatre 
since  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Dion  EoucicauU's  engage- 
ment. Her  acting  has  created  a  very  favorable 
impression  among  our  theatre-goers,  and  in  the  charac- 
ter of  "Leah"  has  received  the  most  flattering  iiraises 
from  the  press.  She  will  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Joliu 
McCullough,  the  lessee  and  manager  of  the  theatre,  on 
the  ICth,  who  makes  his  first  appearance,  since  hi^  return 
from  a  successful  Eastern  tour,  as  "Spartacus"  in  The 
Gladiator.  Mr,  McCuUough  will  occupy  the  stage  as 
star  for  three  weeks;  and  Miss  Neilson.  the  celebrate.l 
actress,  is  announced  to  .succeed  him  in  lier  specialties. 


Opera  House.— The  Susau  Galtou  and  Jennie  Lee- 
Troupe  are  still  the  attracticn  at  this  theatre,  and  will 
continue  to  be  so  for  two  weeks  longer,  when  they  will 
appejir  in  Sacramento,  Stockton  and  other  interior 
towns.  They  will  return  to  San  Francisco  in  time  to 
re-open  the  Albarabra  after  its  re-modeling  Mr.  Geo.  T. 
Evans,  the  very  popular  and  efticiint  Musical  Director  of 
this  house,  will  be  the  recipient  of  a  bi  iiefit  tendered  by 
the  companies  of  the  Alhambra  and  Opera  House. 

Alhambra  Theatre.— This  cosy  little  place  of  amuse- 
ment will  be  closed  after  the  performance  on  Sunday 
evening,  15th  instant,  when  extensive  alterations  will  be 
commenced.  The  California  Minstrels  will  mako  a 
tour  through  the  interior,  and  on  their  return  will  oc- 
cupy the  Opera  House. 
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BLISHERS'     JEPARTMENT. 


BULLETIN  OP  NEW  MUSIC. 
We  have  received  the  following  pieces  from  the  well- 
known  publishers,  Lee  k  Walkek,  Philadelphia  : 

VOCAL. 

I  bid  ray  love  good-bye Simmons  $    30 

Robin ,  pretty  Robin M.  Loesch  50 

Picking  Cherries  Down  the  Lane Millayd  40 

Little  Hands  Forever  Still PraU  30 

Slippery  Jim— Song  and  Dance Gardnei'  30 

The  Dying  Babe Devine  30 

Do  as  Near  Right  as  You  Can Green  30 

The  Magic  of  Music Levey  35 

Lost Gabriei  35 

What  the  Daisy  Said Viotetta  40 

Angels  Have  Taken  Our  Dai  ling Bcnlley  30 

Happy  Hours MiUanl  40 

Wee  Willie Gonly  30 

Alone  and  Far  from  Home Stanley  40 

Little,  Lone  Mary Easlburn  40 

One  Hundred  Years  Ago Gartner  30 

Complaints— Comic Hobson  CO 

Baby,  What  do  Blossoms  Say S.  D.  S  :15 

Oh,  Worthy  of  Onr  Tenderest  Love— Sacred  Duett  40 

INSTRUMKNTAL. 

Winter  Song— Violin  Solo Widdl  10 

The  Little  Sheep— Violin  Solo "  lo 

Innocence— Two  Violins "  20 

Winter  Song— Two  Violins "  20 

Winter  Song — Two  Violins  and  Piano ••  35 

Morning  Song— Two  Violins  and  Piano "  35 


Moonbeams— a  collection  of  easy  pieces 

Mack 20  cents  each 

Cricket  on  the  Hearth  Polka Green  35 

Messenger  of  Love  Waltz WalUs  50 

Silver  Star  Galop Hoffman  30 

Governor's  March — Orchestra 40 

Tamberlik  Galop Musard  50 

Centennial  Tea  Party  Waltz Hassler  75 

Ripples  on  the  Lake Sydney  Smith  76 

La  Soumambula "  90 

Faust •'  1  00 


Oberon Leybach  80 

Norma 1  00 

La  Fille  de  Mine.  Angot  Waltz Coatt  75 

La  Fille  de  Mme.  Angot  Quadrille "  60 

First  Kiss  Waltz Lamothe  75 

Merry  Peal  Waltz Sivrai  60 

Progressive  Studies  No.  2 Stephen  Heller  2  00 

Lucky  Hit  Galop Hull  30 

La  Chant  de  Berger Boscovitz  GO 

Mecca  Waltz BenUey  50 

La  Tutelle Meyer  50 

Come  Here  W.tltz Green  50 

Vienna  Bloods  Waltz Strauss  75 

Beauties  of  Aida Tryon  75 

Wedding  March— Wagner "  60 

tinder  the  Stars  Galop Mary  Williams  35 

Ida  Waltz Hague  35 

Salutatory  Mazourka O'Neill  50 

Grand  Masonic  March ^lern.  50 

Boraldi's  Vocal  Exercises— soi>rano  and  contralto 
70  cents  each 


TO  THE  MUSICAL  PUBLIC  1 
We  have  secured  the  Ber\ic.  s  of  Mr.  B.  Caswell,  for  a 
long  time  connected  with  several  of  the  prominent 
Eastern  music  liuuses  as  tuner  and  repairer  of  pianos, 
pipe  and  reed  organs.  Mr.  C.  brings  with  him  the  best 
of  recummendatioiiB,  and  we  take  plea-ure  in  offering 
his  services  to  our  friends  and  the  public.  Orders  lelt 
at  our  store  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

PIANO  STOOLS  AND  CuVERS. 
We  have  just  received  a  large  and  elegant  stock  of  the 
above,  and  invite  the  attention  of  dealers.  Our  tiruis 
on  stools  are  particularly  favorable  ;  liberal  disconula  to 
the  trade.  In  covers,  we  have  rubber  and  flocked  sur- 
face. French  cloth,  embroidered  felt,  etc.     Address 

Sherman  &  Hyde. 

TO  CHURCHES  OR  LODGES! 

We  have  just  received  a  largo  pedal  organ  with  two 
banks  of  keys  and  twelve  stops.  Churches  or  Lodges 
needing  a  fine  instrument  would  do  well  to  call  on,  or 
address  us.  for  particulars. 

GETZE'S  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PARLOR  ORGAN 
Is  the  most  popular  Organ  Instruction  Book  in  print, 
and  popular,  because  it  is  the  best— leads  the  pupil  by 
easy  gradation,  and  relieves  the  teacher  of  much   labor. 
Sent  by  mail— price  S2.50. 

WE  NOW  WANT 
Aji  agent  in  every  town  for  SHtBUAN  *  Hyde's  Musical 
Review.     Liberal  cash  commissions.    Send  for  sample 
copy.  Sherman  k  Hyde. 

FIVE  SECOND-HAND  ORGANS. 

We  have  some  good  and  reliable  second-hand  organs 
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L  gre»t  bargains.    Call  a 


PuEBERVE   the  copio.«<  Of  the  Revifw.    Th<y  can   be 
bound  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  will  make  a  valuable 


TO  ADVERTISERS! 
The  Rlview  will  prove  a  desirable  medium,  as  ej 
copy  will  be  preserved  for  binding  at  the  end  of  the  yt 
thus  securing  a  permanent  advertisement. 


We  can  only  take  a  few  columns  of  advertising  matter 
and  shall  only  receive  the  cards  of  reliable  firms. 


The  address  of  every  music  teacher,  chorister,  singing- 
school  tnachnr  and  leader  of  music  on  this  coast,  to 
whom  we  will  send  valuable  information. 

All  the  new  and  popular  Sheet  Music  and  Music 
Books  constantly  on  hand. 


[HolUsier  Advance,  ] 
The  Musical  Review— A  monthly  joumoJ  of  music, 
art  and  literature.  Following  the  example  of  the  lead- 
ing music  publishers  of  the  East,  Sherman  is.  Hyde,  of 
San  Francisco,  have  commeneed  a  publication,  the 
nature  of  which  will  be  understood  from  its  title.  The 
first  number  is  extremely  well  gotten  up  in  matter  and 
execution.  Besides  much  interesting  maimer  connected 
with  the  art,  it  contains  a  musical  piec«,  catitied  "  The 
Dear  Old  Cottage."  The  subscription  is  only  $1.00  per 
*unum,  and  as  the  music  alone  is  worth  treble  the 
money,  we  anticipate  a  vry  liberal  patronage  will  be 
extended  to  this  journal.  The  typography,  by  Cubery 
&  Co.,  is  very  creditably  executed. 

[Pacific  Odd  FeVow  ] 
Sherman  &  Hyde's  Musical  Review,  for  January. 

This  is  a  new  aspirant  for  favor  with  the  lovers  of 
music  on  this  Coast.  It  is  a  handsome  quarto  of  twelve 
pages  with  cover,  published  monthly  by  the  well-known 
music  house  of  Sherman  &  Hyde,  in  this  city.  The 
present  number  contains  in  addition  to  an  excellent  col- 
lection of  original  and  selected  articles,  the  music  of  a 
song,  entitled  "The  Dear  Old  Cottage."  In  his  saluta- 
tory, the  editor  says.  "  we  wish  it  distinctly  u7iderstood 
that  the  Review  is  not  an  advertising  sheet,  but  a  musi- 
cal newspaper."  The  new  magazine  has  a  good  field, 
and  we  wish  it  siiccesa.    Price  per  annum,  $1.00. 

[Gold  Hill  News.] 
A  copy  of  Sherman  &  Hyde's  Musical  Review,  a  new 
monthly  journal  of  music,  art  and  literature,  just  issued 
at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  is  received.  As  its  name  indi- 
cates, it  is  a  complete  review  and  record  of  musical 
matters  and  persons  throughout  the  country,  and  con- 
tains a  goodly  amount  of  interesting  reading  matter 
relating  to  art,  literature,  musical  notes,  etc.  Each 
number  contains  a  fine  piece  of  popular  sheet  music, 
the  present  number  containing  a  beautiful  little  ballad 
entitled  "The  Dear  Old  Cottage."  Those  wishing  to 
subscribe  for  1S74,  can  do  so  by  sending  $1.00  to  the 
publishers,  Sberman  k  Hyde,  San  Francisco. 

[Mountain  Messenger,  Downieville,  Cal.] 
Musical  Review.— We  have  just  received  the  initral 
number  of  the  Musical  Review,  from  Sherman  k  Hyde. 
San  Francisco,  a  jmblication  devoted  to  music,  art  and 
literature.  Each  issue  will  contain  valuable  reading 
matter,  original  and  selected,  and,  also,  one  or  more 
pieces  of  new  music,  songs,  quartettes,  etc.,  with  accom- 
paniments for  the  piano  or  melodeon.  We  advise  our 
musical  friends  to  subscribe  for  the  Reoieia,  price  only 
5^1.00  per  year,  as  its  energetic  publishers  intend  it  shall 
be  a  complete  resume  of  the  latest  musical  intelligence 
of  the  day. 

[Endnal,  Alameda,  Cal.] 
Sherman  k  Hyde's  Musical  Review.— A  monthly 
journal  of  Music,  Art  and  Literature  has  been  com- 
menced in  San  Francisco,  by  Messrs.  Sherman  &  Hyde, 
music  publishers  and  dealers,  corner  Kearny  and  Sutter 
streets.  The  initial  number  is  neatly  and  attractively 
gotten  up  and  printed,  by  Cubery  &  Co.,  414  Market 
street.  The  Review  ^\ill  commend  itself  to  all  lovers  of 
music  and  musical  literature.    Only  $1.00  a  year. 

[Lake  County  Bee] 
New  M.iGAZiNE.— We  have  just  received  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Musical  Revieiv,  a  monthly  journal  published 
by  Messrs.  Sherman  &  Hyde,  Sun  Francisco,  at  $1.00  a 
year.  The  present  number  evinces  ability  on  the  part 
of  its  managers.  We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it 
to  our  lady  readers  in  particular,  and  to  our  musical 
friends  in  genera!. 

[Tuolumne  Independent.] 
We  have  leceived  the  first  number  of  Sherman  & 
Hyde's  Musical  Review,  &  monthly  magazine,  published 
at  San  Francisco,  at  $1.00  a  year.  It  has  a  good  selec- 
tion of  reading  matter,  and  also  a  3-page  piece  of  music 
—song  and  chorus.  It  is  got  up  in  good  style,  and  well 
worth  the  money. 
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Brauer.  a.  W..  Tenchei'of  Piano;  Residence,  12fi  Turk 
Rti'ei't. 

Ballenb[:ro,  N.,  Teacher  Vi'ilin;  Residence,  7U  Califor- 
nia sti-eet. 

Bennett,  Herbert  W.,  Teacher  Piuno;  Reeideiu-e,  1215 
Polk  sti'eet. 

Birch,  Mrs.  Wm.,  Teacher  Piano  and  Hananny;  Resi- 
dence, 013  Sftcraineuto  street. 

BoawoRTH.  H.  M..  Organist  of  Calvary  Church;  Teacher 
Piano  and  Organ  ;  Residence.  706  CaliVornia  street. 

DGCrLER,  John  B.,  Teacher  Piano  and  Sinking;  Resi- 
dence, 762  Mission  street. 

Orosett,  Miss  Sarah,  Teacher  Piano;  Uesidence,  9411 
Harrison  street. 

Clkmons,  Mrs.  S.  G.,  Teacher  Piano;  Residence,  27  Sec- 
ond street. 

Chapman.  C  D.,  Teacher  of  Piann;  Residence,  112.^  Ellis 
street. 

Englemann,  Carl,  Teacher  Piano  an^l  Violin;  Residence, 
417  Bush  street. 

Evans,  Gkorgk  T.,  Piano  and  Organ;  Organist  St. 
John's  Presbytoriau  Church;  Dii-ector  of  Music, 
Opera  House;  Residence,  (i09  Folsom  street. 

Fkrrer,  Manuel  Y.,  Teacher  Guitar  and  Vocal  Music; 
Residence,  I51*i  Mason  street. 

Foster,  Miss  N.  F.,  Teacher  Piano;  Residence,  316 
OTan-ell  stret-t. 

GuLPEN,  C.  Van,  Teacher   I'iino 
107  ElUs  street. 

HoMEiKR,  Louis,  Tea4'lier  Pianr 
ISlii  Qlason  street. 

HoLZHAUEB,    Herhiann,    Teacht 
Residence,  6]'2  Jnnes  street. 

Howell,  Mrs.  H.  B..  Teacher  A 
1720  Clay  street. 

HiNBions,  GuaTAV,  Teacher  ot  Piann  and  firy-m;  Resi- 
dence, 233  O'Farrell  street. 

Hancken.  John  H.,  Teacher  of  P.ano;  Residence,  207 
Post  street. 
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ipsidence, 
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,  Res^ 


idSin}^int<;  Residen 


NN,  Teacher  o 
deuce,  572  Howdrd  street. 
Hahn.  Chas.,  Teacher  Piano  u 
-Seventh  street. 

,  S..  T^aohpr  of  Piano;  Resiiitiiu-e,   1240 
;et. 
Havell,  .A.,  Teacher  ot   Piano  and   Sinj^in;.!;  Residen.-'e, 

1065  Howard  street. 
Hartmank,  EnNST,  Teacher  of   Piano;    Residence,  Ala- 

Ke^slkh,  C,  Teacher  of  Piano;  Residence,  839  Mission 
street. 

Kcrsa,  Chas.  J.,  Teacher  of  Piano  and  Violin,  Guitar  and 
Singing;  Residence,  115  Fourlh  street, 

Klisgemakn,  Chas.,  Teacher  of  Piauo,  Singing  and  Thor- 
ough Bass;  Residence,  331  Fourtli  street. 

Kun,  J.,  Teacher  Piauo;  Residence,  1010  Larkin  ntreet. 

EuHNE,  Arnold.  Teacher  of  Piano;  Residemie,  G12  Jones 
street. 


Lincoln,  Mrs.  Vernon,  Teacher  of  Piano  and  Singii 

Residence,  433  Geary  street. 
LucHESi,    Richard,    Teacher     of    Piano;      Residen 

Windsor  House,  corner  Fifth  and  Market  streets. 

Marsh,  Miss  Grace,  Teacher  of  Piano;  Residence,  He 
ard  street,  corner  of  Twentieth. 

Mayer,  Samuel  D.,  Organist  Dr.  Stone's  Church;  Re 

denoo.  036  Sntter  street. 
McCarthy,  Mas.  L.  3L  A. , Teacher ofPianoandSingii 

Residence,  861  Folnoni  slrcet. 


Mancusi,  Sm.  G.,  Teacher  Vocal  Music;  ReJ^idenco,  90C 
Markfit  street. 

Marriner,  Mrs.  R.  K.,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music;  Resi- 
dence, 110  Mason  street. 

M.\n.sfeldt,  H.  L.,  Teacher  of  Piano  and  Organ;  ReKi- 
dence, 1012  Larkin  street. 

Mrvers,  Mi-is  Fanny,  Tea-'her  of  Piano;  Residence,  149 
Pt;rry  stre*-!. 

Mnnit,  Louisa.  Teacher  of  Piano;  Residence,  27   Free- 

Myers,  Miss  T.  M  ,  Teacher  of  Piano;  Residence  340}^ 
Fiftli  .street. 

Neumann,  Berthold,  Teacher  of  Violin;  Residence,  830 
Howard  street. 

Nathansos,  G  ,  Teacher  of  Piano  and  Singing;  Resi- 
dence, sonthpast  corner  HoM-ar.l  and  Seventh. 

Patrick,  H*rry,  Teacher  of  Piano;  Residence,  141  Fifth 
street. 

Pique.  Euwaiid,  Teacher  of  Piano  and  GniUar;  Resi- 
dence, 224StocWon  street. 

Stenbith,  Wm.,  Teacher  Piauo  and  Organ;  Residence, 
Stevenson's  Building,  corner  California  and  Mont- 
gODiei-y. 

Scott,  Gustav  \.,  Teacher  of  Piano  and  Organ;  Organist 
First  Unilariau  Church  and  Mason-atreet  Synagogue; 
Residence,  11')  Kearny  street. 

Seward,  L.  A.,  Organist  Trinity  Church;  Teacher  Piano 
and  Organ;  Residence,  600  Bush  street,  corner 
Stockton. 

Stockvieyer,  Adolphus,  Teacher  of  Piauo;  Residence, 
203  Hyde  street. 

Seib,    Hermann,   Teacher    Piano;    Residence,  106    Post 

Steinle,  E.,  Teacher  oi  Piano;    Residence,  429  Bryant 

street. 
Taylor,  Miss  Sarah,  Teacher  of  Piano;  Residence,  1512 

Powell  street. 
Traver,  Miss  Grace,  Teacher  of  Piano;  Residence,  irtl2 

Powell  street. 
Trenkle,  Joseph,  Teacher  of   Piano ;     Residence,   750 

Folsom  street. 
TotiHNY,   Mi8s  Louisa,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Mnsic;  Resi- 
dence. 15  Powell  street. 
ToussiN,  Emilr,  T<tacher  of  Piano ;  Residence,  2  St.  Mary 

street. 
Tuck,  Mias  S.  J.,  Teacher  of  Piano  and  Parlor  Organ; 

Residence,  1824  Bush  street. 
Tuck,  Harry  R.,  Teacher  Violin  and  Cornet;  Residence, 

1824  Bush  street. 
Vos  Apelung.  Edward,  Teacher  of  Piano  and  Singing; 

Residence,  West  Oakland. 
Weil,  Oscar,  Teacher  of  Piano  aud    Violin;  Residence. 

108  Stockton  street. 
Walowski,  AiexanderS..  Teacher  of  Piano  and  Singing; 

Residence,  422  Snt'er  street. 
Weber,  J.  Paul,  Organist  St.  Joseph's  Church;  Teacher 

of  Piano  and   Organ;  Residence,  719  Grove   street, 

betwee?!  Buchanan  and  Webster. 
Yanke,  R.  L.,  Teacher  of  Violin,  Piano  and  Organ;  Resi- 
dence, 1028  Montgomery  street. 


All  the  above  can  be  addn 
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Music,  Languages  &  Drawing, 
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PIANO-PORTE. 


\yR    BEG    LEAVE    TO    AN- 

noimce  that  we  have  interested 
our.'^elves  in  a  leading  Piano  Fac- 
tory in  the  East,  and  have  per- 
fected a  combination  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  manufacture, 
in  New.  York  City,  a  FIRPT- 
CLA.SS  medium-priced  Piano. 
Bj'  manufacturing  them  in  New 
York,  we  are  enabled  to  offer  a 
splendid  instrument  at 

A    MEDIUM    PRICE. 

Each  Piano  will  iiave  our  firm 
name,  and  be  known  as  the 

"SHERMAN  &  HYDE" 

PIANO. 

Our  friends  will  please  under- 
stand that  in  introducing  these 
instruments  we  are  not  experi- 
menting on  them,  for  the  factory 
in  which  we  are  interested  is  one 
of  the  olde.st  in  the  United  States. 
Our  first  invoice  has  arrived  ;  the 
Pianos  will  speak  for  themselves. 
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PROFESSIONAL  JEALOUSY. 

Tlie  greatest  bar  to  the  progress  of  tUe  best 
interests  of  music,  is  contained  in  tbe  words  at 
tlie  head  of  this  article.  By  them,  we  do  not 
mean  to  express  that  generous  rivalry  which 
spurs  one  to  his  best  endeavors,  and  by  estab- 
lishing the  necessity  for  eflFort,  enhances  both 
the  interest  and  results  of  tlie  race.  Such  a 
spirit  is  of  benefit  incalculable,  both  to  the  in- 
dividuals, and  to  the  cause  for  which  they  labor. 
Competition  and  laudable  opposition  have  been 
the  incentives  to  many  of  the  mnst  valuable 
among  the  world's  possessions  to-day,  in  every 
branch  of  art,  science,  or  domestic  economy,  and 
to  such  generous  contention,  we  shall  owe  much 
in  the  time  to  come.  The  spirit  we  speak  of  is 
of  a  far  diflVrent  nature,  and,  we  regret  to  be 
compelled  to  sny  it,  is  an  infamous  trait  which 
musicians  are  seemingly  more  cursed  with  tlian 
any  other  sect  or  class.  From  the  moment  a 
person,  of  either  sex,  becomes  in  any  degree 
proficient  in  music,  vocal  or  instrumental,  he 
and  she  become  possessed,  seemingly,  of  the 
opinion  that  to  them  belongs  all  the  talent  in 
the  community,  and  the  remainder  of  their  ex- 
istence must  be  devoted  to  a  watchful  care,  lest 
some  upstart  pretender  to  musical  honors  shall 
dare  assail  their  position  and  bring  reproach 
upon  them  by  contact  of  rivalry.  To  ward  off 
so  dire  a  calamity,  all  available  means  are 
laudable  ami  praiseworthy,  anil  vituperation, 
depreciation,  concealed  slander  and  personal 
insinuations,  cloaked  by  friendly  admiration, 
appreciative  adulation,  and  sometimes  warm 
friendship,  are  unsparingly  used. 

This  may  seem  harsh  language,  but  we  bold- 
ly, yet  sadly  assert,  that  every  community 
which  boasts  of  two  or  more  musicians,  will 
furnish  proofs  of  the  disgraceful  truth  of  our 
assertion.  It  is  a  too  lamentable  truth,  but  a 
truth,  nevertheless. 

What  is  the  necessity  for  this  condition  of 
affairs?    Can  any  reason  be  given?    Music  is 


said  to  be  refining  in  its  tendencies,  and  elevat- 
ing to  the  moral  character,  and  it  uni|ueslion- 
ably  is  so.  No  such  narrow  minded,  contemptible 
display  of  petty  spile  marked  the  intercourse  of 
the  world's  great  and  true  musicians,  who  de- 
lighted to  honor  each  otlier.  The  history  of 
music,  and  the  lives  of  the  great  masters,  are 
filled  with  records  of  how  they  adniired  the 
works  of  their  fellows,  yielding  place  to  each 
other  with  a  feeling  of  pride  in  their  glorious 
genius,  in  which  each  felt  he  had  a  share. 
Genius,  like  theirs,  is  not  personal,  for  to  be 
genius,  it  must  be  disseminated,  and  when  sown 
broad-cast  over  the  land,  all  have  a  right  in  its 
possession,  all  claim  a  portion  of  the  glory  of 
its  possessor.  The  true  musician  feels  this;  and 
it  is  safe  to  set  down,  as  bogus,  that  pretender, 
who,  dazzled  by  his  own  false  light,  can  see 
nothing  to  admire  in  another,  .^nd  in  precisely 
the  ratio  of  their  blind  ignorance  will  be  their 
jealousy  of  others.  We  do  not  hope  to  create  a 
reformation  in  this  p.articular,  as  we  feel  the 
painful  truth  that  the  evil  is  too  deep  seated  to 
be  easily  eradicated.  To  effect  any  radical 
change,  poor  human  nature  would  require  an 
entire  remodeling,  and  we  have  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  enter  the  field  as  a  reformer. 
Wecanonly  setforth  the  evil,  deprecate  its  ex- 
istence, and  pray  foiits  ultimate  destruction  ; 
but  in  tins  last,  we  confess  our  faith  is  weak. 
Musicians  are  proverbially  a  sensitive  race  of 
beings,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they 
must  needs  be  narrow  minded,  as  well.  Let 
all  try  to  root  out  this  evil,  and  even  if  en- 
tire success  be  wanting,  much  good  may  be 
achieved. 

THE  CABINET  ORGAN. 

The  cabinet  organ  is  growing  rapidly  in 
popularity,  and  is  destined  in  a  short  time  to 
be  much  the  most  widely  u.sed  of  large  musical 
instruments.  Already  a  much  larger  number 
are  annually  sold  in  Arat-rica  than  of  piano- 
fortes and  the  proportion  is  rapidly  changing  in 
favor  of  the  organ. 

This  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  great  improve- 
ments effected  within  a  few  years,  by  which  the 
cabinet  organ  has  become  an  artistic  iostrumeni 
of  the  liighest  merit,  appealing  to  and  satisfy- 
ing all  classes;  those  having  the  finest  musical 
cultivation  as  well  as  those  having  the  least. 
It  now  produces  tones  of  the  best  quality,  in 
considerable  quantity,  in  ccmsiderable  variety, 
and  is  a  better  interpreter  of  a  larger  class  of 
musical  compositions  than  any  other  instru- 
ment. 

Some  of  its  practical  advantages  are  : 

1.  Its  nut^tained  tones  are  really  necessary  to 
the  proper  rendering  of  much  music.  It  is  be- 
cause the  piano-forte  produces  only  short  tones, 
that  it  so  utterly  fails  to  do  justice  to  many 
orchestral  and  other  compositions. 

2.  It  is  capable  of  a  greater  eariety  in  quali- 
ties of  tone  and  desirable  musical  effects  than 
any  other  instrument. 

3.  It  does  not  get  out  of  time,  and  so  does 
not  require  tuning  ;  and  is  not  otherwise  liable 
to  get  out  nf  order.     Those  who  have  had  the 


care  of  a  piano-forte,  especially  in  a  place  where 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  tuner 
except  at  rare  intervals,  will  see  the  great  prac- 
tical value  of  this. 

4.  Iti)  wide  range  in  capacity,  mze  and  price, 
adapts  it  to  a  correspondingly  large  proportion 
of  the  public,  including  those  whose  means  are 
quite  limited,  as  well  as  such  as  can  afford  to 
indulge  in  expensive  luxuries. 

'i.  They  are  easily  played.  Not  that  it  is 
easy  to  acquire  great  skill  and  the  execution  of 
a  master,  but  that  a  very  little  skill  gives  grat- 
ification on  this  instrument,  which  is  nut  the 
case  with  many. 

It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  more  than 
thirty  thousand  of  these  instruments  were  sold 
in  America  last  year,  and  that  they  are  becom- 
ing common,  not  only  in  the  homes  of  the 
wealthy  and  refined,  but  also  in  those  of  the 
people  generally. 

But  while  all  these  advantages,  and  more, 
belong  to  well  made  organs,  few  if  any  of  them 
can  be  claimed  by  those  whieli  are  poorly  made. 
And  there  are  few  articles  in  which  there  is 
more  opportunity  for  the  employment  of  un- 
suitable material  and  imperfect  construction 
than  in  this.  It  is  so  difficult  to  detect  many 
of  these  differences  from  meie  examination,  and 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  is  so 
great,  that  the  temptation  to  produce  poor  work 
of  improper  material  is  very  great. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  very  best  judge  to 
determine  the  merits  of  an  organ  completely 
from  mere  examination.  Many  things  only  time 
and  use  will  reveal.  Differences  scarcely,  or 
not  at  all  perceptible  in  choice  and  preparation 
of  material  and  accuracy  and  honesty  of  work- 
manship often  make  all  the  difference  between 
a  good  and  poor  instrument.  Therefore  it  is 
especially  important  to  obtain  such  instruments 
as  have  gained  their  reputation  for  durability, 
power  and  quality  of  tone,  through  merit  and 
not  by  advertising. 


MAX  STRAKOSCH. 

We  note  with  great  pleasure  that  while  all 
other  operatic  companies  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful, owing  to  the  money  panic  East,  the  star  of 
fortune  still  follows  this  bold  and  persevering 
manager.  The  total  receipts  for  nine  evenings 
and  two  afternoon  performances  in  Boston,  were 
$46,000,  and  the  New  York  season  was  also  a 
brilliant  success.  Mr.  Strako.uch  has  been  iden- 
tified with  nearly  all  the  best  artists  that  we 
have  heard  in  this  country,  and  to  his  manage- 
rial pluck  we  are  indebted  for  their  visits. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

We  intend  to  publish  the  Review  promptly 
on  the  loth  of  each  month  ;  but  sometimes  we 
are  delayed  by  the  non-arrival  of  the  music 
plates,  and  again  by  the  printers;  so  that  occa- 
sionally delays  are  unavoidable.  It  our 
subscribers  do  not  receive  their  papers  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  15th,  they  will 
please  advise  us. 


p 


HERMAN 


&  Hyde's    Musical   Review. 


AN  ECHO  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

New  Yohk,  February  20tU.  1874. 

There  ie  no  longer  any  doubt  but  thit  we  have  cut  our 
musical  eye-teeth  and  may  be  ranked  henceforth  among 
tuU-growu  comioisseurs.  Thit;  remark  is  meant  to  apply 
mainly  to  the  imb!ic.  not  to  the  newspaper  critioa, 
although  these  t^enerally  iiicomprt--ben8ib;e  people  have, 
to  some  extent,  progressed  along  with  the  rest  of  music- 
maddened  mankind.  An  instance  of  wonderful  im- 
provement occurs  to  me  in  the  case  ol  one  censor  in 
particular,  who,  after  years  of  primary  art-sthooling, 
has  at  length  begun  to  admit  that  the  Trovatore  is  n(»t 
necessarily  the  best  of  operas  because  the  easiest  to 
whittle. 

The  point  that  I  wish  to  emphasize  is,  that  public 
taste  has  outgrown  the  lifalng  for  the  confections  of  art, 
and  seeks  to  satisfy  a  natural  appetite  for  more  intel- 
lectual repasts.  The  great  work  of  conversion  is,  of 
course,  la'-gely  attributable  to  Thoraas—the  undoubted 
apostle  of  the  musical  gospel  in  America.  He  had  led 
the  heathen  from   their  false  gods   and  indoctrinated 

them  with  a  love  of  pure  art.    To  him  we  owe but 

hold  1  I  didn't  mean  to  preacb.  What  you  want  is  news, 
not  essays.  But  It-t  me  observe  that  it  is  difficult  to 
meet  your  expectations  in  this  particular,  for  the  fresh- 
est gossip,  picked  this  morning  around  and  about  Union 
Square,  will  reach  you  in  a  withered  condition,  looking 
very  like  a  "  dead-beat"  instalment. 

Probably  you  have  heard  of  George  Bristow's  sym- 
phony, the  Arcadian,  based  upon  a  story  of  "  Across  the 
Continent."  George  is  almost  the  only  unnaturalized 
voter  we  have  who  dares  to  write  symphonies  ;  or  who, 
having  composed  one,  dares  to  risk  its  public  perform- 
ance. Left  to  himself,  I  doubt  even  if  George  would 
have  had  the  pluck  to  do  so,  but  fortunately  he  received 
a  commission  to  dtrliver  a  certain  amount  of  slow  music 
to  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society  on  a  certain  day, 
for  a  certain  sum.  He  complied,  and  hence  the  ArcO' 
dian.  The  work  was  submitted  before  a  well-behaved 
congregation  of  Brooklyn  dry  goods  jobbers  and  bank 
officials  and  their  families  and  relations.  It  was  under- 
stood  that  these  people,  as  well  as  the  Philharmonic 
directors,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  George  had  given 
them  their  money's  worth  (which  was  all  they  required), 
and  that  he  was  remarkably  sound  for  a  man  who  had 
thrown  so  many  notes  upon  the  market.  Before  com- 
menting upou  the  subject  in  a  critical  spirit,  I  will  can- 
didly own  that  I  have  not  yet  heard  the  work  in  ques- 
tion, for  the  reason  that  it  has  not  been  played  in 
J  rsey.  where  dwell  the  bulk  of  modem  New  Yorkers 
who  don't  domesticate  in  Brooklyn.  It  is  a  fact,  there 
are  no  more  New  Yorkers  in  New  York,  except  there  vis- 
iting on  business  or  pleasure.  But  this  much  I  can  and 
will  say  for  the  Avcadian.-  it  is  very  respectable  music. 
After  hearing  it  at  the  last  New  York  Philharmouic,  all 
the  critics  woke  up  and  wrote  exceedingly  solemn  arti- 
cles about  it.  Nobody  gave  it  fits— because  George, 
being  around,  might  have_/i(  back.  I  remark  that  the 
cleverness  of  the  metropolitan  "qwittic."  as  Wehli 
enunciates  it,  consists  in  knowing  when  to  pitch  in. 
Exceedingly  comforting  it  must  be  to  a  big-boned,  big- 
brained,  broad-shouldered,  whole-souled  man  and  master 
of  his  art  like  Bristow  to  find  Little  Whiffit,  of  the  Daily 
Eyeglass,  patronizingly  admitting  that  **  his  work  has 
merit."  Such  a  concession  is  cheering  to  the  composer. 
(Isay,  who  knows,  as  does  every  musician  from  Theodore 
to  Blind  Thomas,  that  if  it  lacked  "  merit  "  in  the  same 
ratio  that  it  is  said  to  possess  it,  Whiffit  would  not  be 
able  to  tell  how,  why,  or  where  ?)  But  then,  does  not 
the  same  salaried  authority  pass  upon  the  "merits  "of 
a  Bach  and  Beethoven,  so  why  need  his  diminutive 
praise  provoke  the  derision  of  a  Bristow?  The  Arcadian 
will  serve  as  a  very  substantial  initial  voliune  in  the 
library  of  home-made  classics. 

Thomas  has  ad  Jed  greatly  to  the  pleasures  of  a  com- 
paratively scant  musical  season  by  a  series  of  frchestral 
and  vocal  matinees,  the  programmes  for  which  aflford  an 
acceptable  combination  of  the  heavy  work  belonging  to 
th^  symphony  soirees  (which  have  been  highly  success- 
ful thi-*  year)  and  the  lighter  style  for  which  his  sum- 
mer garden  concerts  are  celebrated. 

Me8!»ieurs  Wieni.wski  and  Maurel  diversified  matters 
by  ihree  or  four  exceptionally  fine  concerts,  three  last 


month,  two  being  given  in  conjunction  with  Thomas' 
orchestra  ;  but  though  they  were  fashionably  attended 
and  gave  great  gratification  to  the  press  and  public,  the 
treasurer  took  on  a  panic-striken  as^ject  and  refused  to 
be  comforted. 

George  W.  Colby's  Annual  was  a  bumper.  The  public 
stamped  their  appreciation  of  this  reliabl*^  pianist  with 
something  more  acceptable  than  boot  leather. 

We  have  hardly  gotten  over  the  first  depressing  effects 
of  the  news  of  the  death  of  that  greatest  singer  of  our 
times— Parepa  Rosa.  How  deeply  the  public  feel  the 
irreparable  bereavement  has  been  evidenced  in  many 
ways.  It  is  interesting  to  listen  to  the  observations  and 
Dote  the  countenances  of  the  crowds  that  linger  anmnd 
the  windows  of  Weber's  Fifth  Avenue  Warerooms, 
wherein  is  displayed  a  magnificent  life-size  photopostel 
portrait  {by  Gumey  k  Son)  of  the  once  peerless  prima 
donna,  whose  benignant  face  and  marvellous  voice 
would  now  seem  to  have  been  familiar  to  all. 

Speaking  of  Weber's  reminds  me  of  Weber,  whom 
knowing  folks  surname  the  Wonderful.  This  establish- 
ment is  a  sort  of  musical  hotel  parlor  for  celebrities,  in 
this  respect  more  notable  than  any  other  iu  town. 
Weber  has  made  himself  an  essential  feature  of  our  art- 
world.  Artists  find  him  a  safe  adviser  and  a  staunch 
friend,  and  I  believe  I  am  justified  in  styliuR  him  (pio- 
nissious)  the  Pet  of  the  Prima  Donnas.  To  business  men 
he  is  humorous,  a  fellow  of  "  infinite  jest,"  hard  sense 
and  hard  dollars.  It  is  rema'^kable,  iu  view  of  his  rapid 
rise  to  a  position  of  eminence  and  power  iu  the  musiL-al 
world,  that  Mr.  Weber  has  never  found  it  necessary  to 
apply  any  species  of  potented  improvement  to  the  hind 
legs  of  the  piano,  nor  to  receive  " permission"  from 
Emperor  William,  the  Czar,  or  the  Khedive,  to  buy  him- 
self a  medal  in  token  of  his  inability  to  extract  a  priz^ 
from  a  purblind,  prejudiced  interuational  jury.  Be 
wears  no  decorations,  boasts  no  enigmatical  medals, 
buys  no  diplomas  from  State  cattle  fairs — and  yet  the 
people  who  sing  us  our  operas  and  oratorios,  who  play 
us  our  instrumenial  music,  and  who  are  supposed  to 
know  a  pianoforte  when  they  see  one,  make  it  a  point  to 
cultivate  Weber  and  his  musical  works.  Is  it  at  all 
strange  that  the  public  should  follow  the  lead  of  their 
artist  favorites? 

Strakosch  is  back  again,  at  the  he*d  of  his  unhappy 
operatic  family,  for  a  long  pull  through  Lent  at  the 
Academy.  This  time  he  is  going  to  give  Lohenzvi 
sure.  What  else  can  he  do  ?  Aida  has  been  done  for — 
splendidly  done  for,  if  you  will  ;  Miffnon  is  pa^t ;  the 
Tannhauser  has  been  given  to  the  swells  of  the  Bowery 
New  Yorkers,  antl  what  is  there  for  the  distracted  man 
to  produce  except  the  great  conundrum  in  five  acts, 
which  Wagner  swears  posterity  will  mistake  for  the  sim- 
plest form  of  musical  expression.  Strakosch  has  lifted 
the  standard  of  operatic  performances  a  good  many 
pegs  above  the  old  level,  and  deserves  to  make  more 
money  than  the  stockholders  and  box  subscribers  will 
let  him.  Tours. 

Dbt  Bo.VKa. 


A  NOTE  FROM  SONORA. 

SONOBA,  March  15th.  18T4. 

Deab  Editors  Review  :— I  do  not  know  that  one  can 
even  write  a  toUrdbly  interesting  article,  where  there  are 
BO  few  musical  items  to  note.  Still,  a  few  lines  in  your 
Review  will  make  us  feel  that  we  orcnpy  a  little  corner 
in  the  musical  world. 

Our  town  bnasts  a  brass  and  a  string  band.  The 
members  of  these  bands  do  not  devote  much  time  to 
practice,  forgetting  that  even  passable  playing  demands 
a  reasonable  amount  of  sttidy.  The  string  baud  has 
given,  however,  several  enjoyable  concerts  for  the  bene- 
fit ot  the  Independent  Order  of  Red  Men,  and  the 
selections  were  very  good. 

The  musical  event  of  the  Winter  was  a  concert  given 
in  Tarn  Vurein  Hall,  for  the  benefit  of  .St.  James' 
Episcopal  Church,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  L. 
A.  Hagen,  who,  by  the  way,  has  worked  long  and  faith- 
fully for  the  cultivation  of  a  musical  taste  in  this 
community.  The  programme  wa**  quite  varied.  There 
was  an  overttire  and  waltz  by  the  string  band  ;  several 
piano  solos;  soprano  and  alto  solos,  duetts,  and  a  couple 
of  choruses  by  the  Sonora  Glee  Club.    The  ynv.ng  people 


here  show  a  decided  fondness  for  musical  gatherings, 
and  the  masical  hope  of  Sonora  lies  in  the  ^oming 
generation. 

There  is  one  thing  I  must  speak  of,  which  is  no  more 
noticeable  here  than  in  larger  cities,  and  that  is  the 
desire  to  converse  during  the  performance  of  some  piece 
of  music,  which  one  is  particularly  desirous  of  hearing. 
I  always  feel  that  I  would  like  to  bear  the  signal  for  a 
roll  on  the  drums,  like  that  which  Mr.  Thomas  gave  at 
one  of  his  concerts  in  Central  Park  Garden  in  New 
York.  H«  was  conducting  the  overture  fr  <ux  Midsummer 
^'ighCs  Dream,  when  some  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the 
assemblage  almost  drowned  the  music  by  their  loud 
laughter  and  conversation.  Mr.  Thomas  was  very  much 
annoyed,  and  suddenly  gave  the  signal  for  a  long  roll  on 
the  drums.  The  change  being  so  great,  the  audience 
was  amazed,  with  the  exception  of  the  offenders,  who 
paid  no  attention  to  the  noise  made  by  the  drums. 
Still  the  orchestra  kept  on,  until  these  people  became  the 
centre  of  attraction,  and  finally  were  convinced  of  the 
absurdity  of  their  position.  From  that  time  until  the 
performance  closed,  stillness  prevailed. 

Linnet. 


/VluSIC     AT      fioME. 


— The  concert  given  in  Oakland  for  the  Orgia  Fund  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  took  place  at  the  First 
Congregational  Church  on  February  27th,  before  one  of 
the  largest  audiences  ever  assembled  in  that  city.  The 
concert  was  under  the  immediate  direction  and  super- 
vision of  Mrs.  Sallie  J.  Little,  to  whom  the  people  of 
Oakland  are  under  many  obligatious  for  her  untiring 
efforts  in  musical  matters.  The  programme  was  an 
excclent  one  and  the  efforts  of  those  connected  with  its 
performance  were  deserving  of  the  highest  priise. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Mansfeldt  gave  three  selections  on  the  piano 
and  fully  sustained  bis  reputation  as'a  pianist.  There 
are  but  few  performers  on  this  coast  who  equal  Mr. 
Mansfeldt  in  execution  and  artistic  excellence  on  this 
instrument,  and  his  sol.-s  were  deserving  of  more  marked 
recognition  than  was  bestowed  upon  him.  The  Amphion 
Quartette  volunteered  their  services  out  of  compliment 
to  Mrs.  Little,  and  their  quartettes  were  the  more  fully 
appreciated  from  the  fact  that,  with  this  concert,  they 
made  their  final  public  appearance.  Of  course,  encores 
were  demanded  for  each  quartette,  and  as  Mr.  Stadtfeld 
was  suffering  from  a  cold  too  severe  to  allow  him  to  sing 
the  solo  put  down  on  the  programme,  the  "  Laughing 
Trio  "  was  given  in  its  stead  by  Messrs.  Maguire,  Tippett 
and  Campbell,  which  was  vociferously  encored. 

Mrs.  Little  was  very  warmly  received  on  her  api>ear- 
ance  and  Pease's  beautiful  ballad,  "  Douglas,  tender  and 
true,"  was  given  in  that  lady's  best  style  and  was  ca1l-id 
out  to  respond  to  an  earnest  encore. 

Mrs.  M.  R.  Blake  also  received  a  flattering  encore  for 
rendition  of  "  When  the  Tide  comes  in."  by  Millard. 

We  especially  notice  the  ballad  sung  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Maguire,  "Norah  Darling,"  which  this  favorite  tenor 
gave  with  the  feeling  and  expression  peculiar  to  him,  and 
the  hearty  recall  given  was  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
audience  were  more  than  pleased. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Mayer,  in  his  song,  "Brightest  Eyes,"  dis- 
placed his  usual  good  taste  in  selection  and  sang  it  with 
much  taste,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  deserved 
applause. 

The  two  quartettes  and  the  solo  and  chorus,  "Oh,  for 
the  Wings  of  a  Dove,"  were  deserving  of  especial  notice. 

Mrs.  Little  can  be  congratulated  on  the  suecess  of  the 
ent-^rtainment  and  the  pecuniaiy  re=ult.  Too  much 
praise  cannot  be  given  this  lady,  as,  instead  of  taking  the 
personal  benefit  tendered  by  her  many  friends,  she  ire- 
ferred  their  complimeutary  tender  should  be  turned  to 
the  purpose  of  a  deserving  charity. 

— The  farewell  benefit  of  Madame  Agatha  States,  given 
at  Piatt's  Hall  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  inst.,  deserved 
a  larger  attendance  to  enjoy  the  brilliant  programme 
offered.  Madame  States  was  assisted  by  many  of  the 
principal  artists  in  this  ci^y  and  peri'ormed  her  share 
of  the  coucert  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  those 
present. 


Sherman  &  |^yde's  yAusicAL  j^Evi 


—If  Pi'of.  Geo.  T.  Evaua  had  been  in  doubt  as  to  the 
feeling*  of    the  musical   public  concerniDg  him  as   a 

musician  and  leader,  the  attendance  at  his  bentjfifc  ou  the 
evening  of  the  li*tli  nit.  must  have  set  it  at  rest,  for  a 
larger  and  more  liishionable  audience  was  never  before 
packed  into  the  Opera  House,  many  being  turned  away 
from  inability  to  obtain  admission.  On  the  day  of  the 
performance,  every  seat  iu  the  house  had  b*-t'u  secured 
and  more  tickets  had  been  sold  than  could  pussibly  have 
hevu  represeuted  at  the  entertainnieut. 

The  programme  was  exceedingly  lengthy,  occupying 
in  its  performance  three  hours  and  a  half.  Of  course, 
it  will  be  impossible,  in  our  limited  space,  to  notice  in 
detail.  The  regular  performance  of  the  Happy  Pair 
and  Widows  BewiUhtd  was  given,  between  which  SIme. 
Anna  Bishop  sang  a  selected  baHiul,  which  was  warmly 
received,  and  SigriorCarniiui  Moiley  also  came  in  lor  his 
full  share  of  applause  iu  the  reuiiition  of  the  romanza 
composed  and  snug  by  him,  entitled  "O  Love  of  Miue." 

The  second  part  began  with  the  overture  to  Williaia 
TeU,  performed  by  an  orchestra  of  fifty-two 
each  one  of  whom  had  gladly  volunteered  hi 
showing  iu  a  marked  degree  the  estimation  in  which 
Mr.  Evans  is  held  by  them.  It  has  never  L.een  our  -cod 
fortune  to  have  hoard  this  overture  more  perfectly 
played  than  on  tbis  occasion  ;  and  the  attention  to  the 
execution  of  the  ditl'erent  movements,  as  well  as  the 
masterly  manner  in  which  the  orchestra  was  led,  not 
only  showed  the  attention  bestowed  on  the  rendering  by 
each  individual  performer,  but  the  masterly  skill  and 
ability  displayed  by  Mr.  Evans  in  his  position  of  con- 
ductor, BO  much  so  as  to  merit  the  highest  encomiums 
of  praise  from  both  public  and  critic.  If  Mr.  E.  had 
never  before  given  evidence  of  his  talent  in  this  par- 
ticular branch  of  his  profession,  the  performance  oi  this 
master-piece  of  Rossini's  would  have  stamped  him  at 
once  as  possessing  qualifications  for  such  leadership 
second  to  none. 

Mr.  Chauucey'a  new  composition,  the  "  Bouquet 
Waltz,"  was  also  given  by  the  orchestra  and  elicited  a 
round  of  applause  from  the  audience,  wiiich  must  have 
been  exceedingly  gratifying  to  the  composer.  Blumen- 
thal's  Harp  Sou7ids,  with  horn  solo  by  HeiT  Schlott ; 
Traumbitdcr,  with  zither  solo  by  Herr  Homeier,  and 
Tannhauser  Grand  March  completed  the  instrumental 
portion  of  the  programme. 

*'  Id  Native  Worth,"  from  the  Creali&n,  was  sung, 
with  orchestral  accompaniment,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie 
in  his  usual  style.  The  selection  seemed  to  us  to  be 
rather  out  of  place  in  such  a  performance  ;  but  as  it  was 
made  at  the  suggestion  of  another,  the  blame,  if  any, 
should  not  attach  to  him.  The  Amphion  Quartette, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  H.  O.  Hunt,  gave  the  "  Blue  Dan- 
ube "  waltz,  and  sang  it  so  well  that  an  encore  was 
demanded,  which  waa  responded  to  by  them  with  a 
quartette  by  Hartel,  "  I  Long  for  Thee."  Owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  the  Bohemian  Club  Choir  were 
obhged  to  omit  their  selection,  much  to  the  regret  of 
their  many  friends. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  calling  attention 
to  the  suggestion  thrown  out  by  one  of  the  city  dailies, 
in  regard  to  the  formation  of  an  orchestra,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Evans,  for  the  public  performance  of 
orchestral  music,  after  the  style  of  the  famous  "Theodore 
Thomas"  orchestral  concerts.  We  hope  the  suggestion 
will  not  be  lost  sight  of,  as  such  an  enterprise  would,  we 
think,  result  successfully,  not  only  from  a  financial,  but 
also  a  musical  points  of  view,  a.=  well  as  add  very 
materially  to  Mr.  Evans'  reputation  as  a  conductor. 

— Madame  Anna  Bishop's  concert,  which  took  place 
on  February  26th,  at  Piatt's  Hall,  was  largely  attended, 
the  bail  being  entirely  filled  and  overj-  seat  occupied  :  a 
compliment  which  Madame  Bishop  must  have  fully 
appreciated.  The  number  of  volunteers  from  the  best 
professional  and  amateur  talent  in  this  city  fully  attested 
the  feeling  in  which  the  lady  is  held  by  them,  and  was 
doubtless  as  gratifying  to  her  as  was  the  attendance  of 
the  large  and  fashionable  audience  assembled  to  bid  her 
farewell. 

The  long  programme  was  giveu  without  an  omission 
and  passed  off  very  satisfactorily.  The  noticeable  fea- 
tures of  the  concert  were  the  Duett  from  Norma  between 
Madame  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Mai-riner ;  the  selections  on 
the  piauo  by  Mr.  Frank  Gilder;  and  the  singing  of  the 


Amphions.  all  of  which  were  vociferously  encored,  The 
Amphion  Quartette  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  their  share  of  the  performauo.  In  response  to  the 
demand  for  a  repetition  of  the  quartette  snug  by  them, 
they  sang  the  quintette,  Abt's  "  Ave  Marin."  iu  which 
they  were  ably  assisted  by  Mrs.  Marriner,  who,  with  th" 
kindness  and  courtesy  tor  which  she  is  well  known, 
consented  to  take  the  part  necessary  to  perform  the 
selection.  So  well  was  the  quintette  sung,  that  a  double 
encore  was  demanded  and  complied  with. 

Mr.  Frank  Gilder  played  with  that  skill  for  which  he 
has  made  himself  so  great  a  reputation  iu  our  commu- 
nity,  and   ill    both  his    selections   received    flattering 

Madame  Bishojj  concluded  the  entertainment  with  her 
celebrated  '-Bouquet  Musical,"  which  includes  the 
national  airs  of  all  the  principal  countries  of  the  world, 
and  was  allowed  to  bow  her  farewell  amid  a  storm  of 
applaupe. 

Mills'  Skminary.  —  On  Friday  evening,  the  13th 
instant,  a  very  enjoyable  entertainment  was  given  by  the 
Senior  Class  of  Mills'  Seminary,  in  honor  of  the  Senior 
CIhbs  of  the  State  University,  the  membtrrs  of  which 
attended  in  a  body.  It  was  our  good  fortune  to  be 
pre'=eut,  and  after  an  hour  sjjent  in  agreeable  conversa- 
tion, we  were  conducted  to  the  Seminary  Hall,  where 
the  exercises  of  the  evening  took  place,  consisting  of 
instrumental  and  vocal  music,  interspersed  with  recita- 
tions by  tlie  young  ladies  of  the  school,  all  of  which 
reflected  credit  upon  themselves  and  their  instructors. 
The  piano  solos  by  Misses  Ella  Hayden,  Minnie  Fox, 
Annie  Aldrich,  Kate  Beaver  and  Annie  Polaski  were 
especially  noticeable.  The  ballads  and  duett  by  Misses 
Gass  and  Cardinell  were  well  rendered.  We  were  much 
pleased  with  the  choruses  by  the  singing  class,  and  ate 
glad  to  see  that  Mrs.  Mills  devotes  so  much  attention  to 
this  branch  of  musical  instruction.  The  matter  of 
class  singing  we  consider  to  be  of  great  importance  and 
deserving  of  more  attention  than  is  usually  bestowed 
upon  it.  At  .some  future  time  we  shall  speak  more  fully 
on  this  subject. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises,  the  Seniors 
conducted  their  guests  to  the  spacious  dining-hall,  where 
a  bountiful  lunch  had  been  provided.  At  such  times  we 
are  generally  to  be  relied  on,  but  we  submit  that 
an  escort  of  two  or  three  handsome  schoolmarms  is 
enough  to  take  away  the  appetite  of  any  bashful  man;  at 
any  rate,  it  was  so  with  us.  The  young  gentlemen  of 
the  University  did  not  appear  to  be  thus  troubled,  but 
did  ample  justice  to  the  good  things  placed  before  thera. 
Sociability  was  next  the  order  of  the  evening,  and 
so  well  were  we  entertained,  that  it  was  not  until  a  late 
hour  that  we  bid  adieu  to  onr  friends  of  Mills' 
Serainarj'. 

Pbompied    by   the  desire  to  encourage   and    foster 
musical  talent  in  whatever  form  it  may  dovelope  itself, 
we  take  pleasute  in  givin     prominence  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  publication  of  the  "Bouquet  Waltz,"  composed 
by  the  amateur  pianist,  Mr.  Henry  N.  Chauncey.    Mr. 
Chauucey,  with  commendable   spirit,  incurred  the  ex- 
pense of  its  publication,  aud  we  hope  he  may  meet  with 
\  such  encouraging  success  in  its  sale  as  to  induce  him  to 
I  favor  us  with  others  of  bis  composition.    Tbe  waltz  is 
i  very  pleasing  aud  met  with  great  favor  at  its  first  public 
!  production.    It  is  adapted   to  the  capacity  of  the  large 
:  majority  of  piano  pupils,  and  they  will  find  it  will  not 
,  only  repay  for  the  time  spent  in  its  study,  but  also  in  the 
pleasure  their  friends  will  derive  in  hearing  its  periorm- 
I  ance.    If  he  meets  with  the  necessary  encouragement, 
I  we  may  expect  one  or  two  others,  equally  meritorious. 
— Mme.  Camilla  Urso,  the  violiniste,  who  paid  us  a 
visit  some  years  since,  will  return  in  May  next,  for  the 
piu'pose  of  giving  orchestral   concerts.    Mrs.  Marriner 
'  will  probably  be  the  soprano  and  the  orchestra  will  be 
I  under  the  direction  of  Geo.  T.  Evans.     We  anticipate  a 
rare  treat  in  these  performances,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  amoug  our  musicians  there  are  a  number  who  can- 
1  uot  be  excelled  iu  their  profession. 

I  —The  cantata  of  the  HaymaJcers  is  announced  to  be 
i  given  at  Piatt's  Hall,  April  'id,  by  the  Oakland  Harmonic 
'.  Society.  A  performance  of  this  cantata  was  given  sonic 
weeks  .since  in  Oakland  with  great  success,  and  its 
.  repetition  here  will  no  doubt  be  equally  meritorious. 
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— We  announce  with  regret,  the  withdrawal  from 
public  performances,  of  the  Amphion  Quaitette.  We 
understand  that  the  many  calls  upon  their  time,  to  the 
neglect  of  private  affairs,  prompted  them  to  this  step  ; 
but  we  hope  that  at  some  future  day  we  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  announcing  their  return,  as  their  place  can- 
not easily  be  filled,  and  musical  circles  cau  ill  afford  to 
lose  their  voices. 

— We  are  glad  to  notice  the  return  of  Mr.  Alban  Cor- 
field,  who  paid  a  short  visit  to  New  York.  Mr.  O  is 
quite  sure  of  a  warm  welcome  from  bis  many  friends. 

— Mr.  Geo.  J.  Gee,  of  Sacramento,  the  accomplished 
professor  and  the  acknowledged  head  of  his  profession 
in  that  city,  is  debiting  the  subject  nf  a  trip  to  Europe 
for  a  couple  ot  years  for  the  pui'pose  of  study.  Mr.  Gee 
has  been  a  close  student  and  in  love  with  the  profession 
he  has  adopted.  We  predict  for  him  a  bright  and  pros- 
perous career  after  the  course  of  study  laid  out  has  been 
accomplished.  We  shall  take  pleasure  iu  bearing  from 
him  during  his  sojourn  abroad.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
his  letters  will  be  api^reciated  in  the  Review,  as  we  have 
made  arrangements  with  him,  in  case  of  departure,  to 
keep  us  posted  in  musical  matters  in  England  and  else- 
where. 


Sai 


School  Girl,  Mills'  Seminary. — Chewing  gum  is 
composed  of  dead  cats,  ground-squiirclG,  coal  oil,  soap 
fat,  rancid  lard,  etc.    Of  course  it  is  healthy. 

Ben.— Your  funny  article  was  received,  but  we  decline 
to  publish.  It  would  be  more  in  place  in  some  other 
publications  we  might  name. 

Comic.— Your  poetry  is  before  us.  As  a  comic  poet 
you  are  not  a  success.  Would  advise  you  to  try  your 
hand  at  obituary  notices. 

J.  A.  R. — Your  correspondence  is  received.  It  maybe 
good,  but  neither  we  nor  the  printer  could  read  it.  Get 
a  writing  master  at  once. 


story  is  plaintive,  but  we  can't  advii 


.\nAuio.— Manuscript  contains  some  good  ideas,  but 
has  many  bad  proRressions,  aud  would  not  be  accepted 
by  any  pubUhher  in  its  present  shape, 

E.  C— There  are  many  good  teachers  of  harmony  iu 
the  city.    You  had  better  come  here  and  study. 

ENQUiitER.— There  are  some  good  cheap  pianos  in  the 
market.  But  beware  of  auction-made  goods.  Every 
touch  of  oue  of  them  reminds  one  of  the  familiar  hymn, 
'■  Hark  !  from  the  Tomb  a  Doleful  Moimd." 


This  loug,  cold  Winter  suggests  the  propriety  of 
changing  the  song  "  Meet  me  at  the  Gate,  love,"  to 
"  Meet  me  at  the  Grate,  love." 


[Pacific.  Hau  Francisco.] 
SHEnM.\N&  Hyde's  Musical  Review. — The  February 
number  of  this  enteri>rising  monthly,  iu  double  Its 
former  size,  is  laid  on  our  table.  Its  articles,  make-up, 
proof-reading,  etc.,  evince  great  care,  attention  aud 
ability.  The  contents  comprise  "  Original  Articles  of 
Interest,"  "  Gleanings  from  the  Musical  History  of  Ger. 
many"  (translated  especially  for  the  ^enVit-) ,  "Origi- 
nal Poems,"  "Correspondence,"  etc.  In  short,  this 
number  gives  conclusive  evidence  that  the  Heview  is 
meeting  with  a  success  which  is  well  deserved.  We 
unhesitatingly  commend  it  to  all  who  are  interested  In 
Music,  Art  and  Literature. 
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Original   Essay. 


HSSIC  AMONG  THE  ANCIENT  GREEKS. 


MOONLIGHT  Compared  to 
sunlight,  or  water  to  wine,  is 
a  written  word  compared  to 
a  spoken  one.  The  fire,  the 
passion,  the  tenderness,  the 
eloquence  of  the  human 
voice  can  lend  a  power  to 
words  which  in  themselves 
are  cold  and  unmeaning. 
If  simple  speech  can  lend  such  power 
to  words,  how  much  greater  force  can 
music  give  them,  and  when  we  hear  "per- 
fect music  unto  noble  words  "  we  feel,  per- 
haps, the  highest,  intensest  enjoyment  of 
which  our  artistic  nature  is  capable.  In 
such  a  mood,  we  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  enjoyment  of  the  Greeks  in  listening 
to  their  bards,  who  were  all  musicians,  and 
sang  their  immortal  poems  to  music  of 
their  own  composition,  music  which  must, 
doubtless,  have  harmonized  peculiarly  well 
with  the  words,  for  who  could  enter  so 
deeply  and  entirely  into  the  spirit  of  the 
words  and  iind  them  so  titling  a  mate  in 
music  as  the  poet  himself?  When  we 
think  of  those  ancient  days,  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture rises  before  us  of  the  old  blind  poet  of 
Chios  surrounded  by  forms  of  almost  ideal 
beauty  and  grace,  into  whose  eager  ears  he 
poured  those  immortal  strains  which  still 
echo  through  the  world.  We  can  also  fancy 
Pindar  singing  his  odes  to  his  own  music, 
at  the  Olympic  games, — although  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  a  rather  unpleasant  picture  to 
imagine  the  chagrin  and  disappointment 
he  must  have  felt  in  seeing  the  prize  borne 
off  from  him  five  times  by  Corinna. 

Damophiles,  the  wife  of  Pamphiles,  and 
friend    of   Sappho,    composed   hymns    to 


Diana,  which  she  set  to  music  of  her  own 
composition  and  sung  in  assemblies  which 
she  held  after  the  manner  of  Sappho,  and 
which  were  attended  by  young  women  who 
wished  to  be  instructed  in  music  and 
poetry.  Antiraachus,  also,  was  a  great 
musician  as  well  as  poet. 

What  a  field  of  extatic  delight  would 
be  opened  to  us  in  modern  days,  if  our 
poets  combined  the  gift  of  music  with 
that  of  song,  and  could  offer  us  their 
poems  in  song,  like  rare  pictures  in  beauti- 
ful frames — "  apples  of  gold  in  baskets  of 
silver."  Had  Edgar  Poe,  for  instance,  been 
able  to  mate  his  wondrous  splendid  meas- 
ures w.th  fitting  music,  what  bursts  of 
wildly,  wierdly  beautiful  music  would  have 
fettered  his  hearers  ? 

How  full  of  stately  grace  and  etherial 
beauty  would  be  the  music  corresponding 
with  Tennyson's  poems.  But  Beethoven 
is  almost  the  only  man  of  modern  days 
who  combined  these  talents.  He  was  a 
good  poet;  but  his  glorious,  we  might 
almost  say  supernal,  genius  for  music  over- 
shadowed his  poetical  talent  so  much  that 
we  rarely  hear  him  spoken  of  as  a  poet. 

Music  wears  a  very  different  phase  now 
from  the  one  it  bore  in  the  classic  days  of 
Greece.  It  was  then  subordinate  to  song 
. — a  slave,  a  tributary  to  it.  Now  it  is  co- 
equal in  importance,  or,  rather,  it  is  of 
superior  weight.  Although  the  Greeks 
made  such  progress  in  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, literature  and  other  fine  arts  that, 
even  in  this  age,  remnants  of  their  achieve- 
ments excite  the  wonder  and  homage  of 
the  world,  yet  their  music  was  inferior  in 
richness,  variety  and  melody  to  the  music 
of  our  times.  Their  music  consisted  of 
consecutive  tetrachords,  and  in  their 
vocabulary  a  tetrachord  signified  a  series 
of  notes,  each  of  which  was  a  tone,  or  half 
tone.  We  may  exemplify  two  consecutive 
tetrachords  by  supposing  two  series  of 
them,  the  second  placed  directly  after  and 


ascending  directly  above  the  first;  the 
lowest  note  of  the  lowest  series  being  Do, 
and  the  highest  Fa;  the  lowest  note  of  the 
upper  series  being  Sol,  and  the  highest  Do. 
The  two  series  thus  placed  form  the  modern 
octave. 

The  tetrachord  was  divided  into  three 
scales:  the  diatonic,  chromatic  and  enhar- 
monic. In  each.  Do  and  Fa,  and  Sol  and 
Do,  were  stationary.  The  diatonic  scale 
resembled  the  modern  scale,  the  notes 
being  Do,  Re,  Me,  Fa,  or  Sol,  La,  Si,  Do, 
thus  consisting  of  two  full  tones  and  a 
semi-tone.  In  the  chromatic  scale  the 
notes  were  Do,  Do  sharp,  Re  and  Fa,  or 
Sol,  Sol  sharp.  La  and  Do,  consisting  of  the 
first  note,  a  semi-tone,  a  second  semi-tone 
and  a  minor  third.  In  the  enharmonic 
scale  the  notes  were  Do,  Do  raised  by  a 
quarter-tone.  Do  raised  by  a  further  quar- 
ter tone,  and  Fa,  or  Sol,  the  latter  raised 
by  a  quarter-tone,  Sol  raised  by  a 
further  quarter-tone,  and  Do.  Thus  we 
see  that  the  enharmonic  scale  consisted  of 
the  first  note,  the  first  note  raised  by  a 
quarter-tone,  the  first  note  raised  by  a 
further  quarter-tone,  and    a   major   third. 

We  subjoin  diagrams  of  the  three  scales 
we  have  above  mentioned  : 

Diatonic  scale.  Chromatic  scale. 


Difficult  as  these  quarter  notes  are,  the 
Greeks  seem  to  have  subdued  the  difficulty 
and  to  have  made  frequent  use  of  them, 
and  it  is  generally  believed  that  all  their 
airs  were  in  the  diatonic,  chromatic  and 
enharmonic  sc.iles.  There  were  numerous 
subdivisions  of  these  scales. 

But  there  is  an  important  distinction  in 
semitones    which    must    here    be  noted, 
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especially  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose 
knowledge  and  experience  in  music  does 
not  extend  beyond  keyed  instruments.  Iti 
keyed  instruments,  the  black  key  repre- 
sents the  sharp  of  the  white  key  below  it, 
and  the  flat  of  the  one  above  it ;  but  there 
is  really  a  material  dili'erence  between 
them,  despite  the  fact  that  one  key  is  made 
to  do  double  duty  and  represent  them 
both.  The  interval  from  Do  natural  to  Re 
flat  is  greater  than  that  from  Do  natural  to 
Do  sharp.  For  the  purpose  of  rendering 
the  proposition  more  tangible,  we  will  sup- 
pose a  tone  to  consist  of  eight  commas. 
In  this  case  the  interval  between  Do 
natural  and  Re  natural  would  comprehend 
all  eight.  But  the  interval  between  Do 
natural  and  Re  Mat  would  include  five  of 
the  commas,  while  that  between  Do  natural 
and  Do  s'larp  would  include  the  remaining 
three.  On  account  of  this  imperfection  in 
keyed  instruments,  many  good  judges  have 
advanced  the  opinion  that  a  person  who 
wishes  to  excel  in  -singing  should  practice 
by  the  violin,  rather  than  by  a  keyed  in- 
strument The  Greeks  used  the  letters  of 
their  alphabet  for  their  musical  notation, 
but  they  were  ignorant  of  the  five  lines  or 
staff  which  we  use  in  music.  They  varied 
the  form  of  the  letter  to  show  to  which 
of  the  three  scales  the  notes  belonged  and 
to  describe  the  degree  of  its  elevation 
where  the  scale  was  raised  above  the  first 
series.  Each  variation  formed  a  note,  and 
the  whole  formed  1620  notes.  The  most 
recondite  antiquarians  who  have  dived  into 
the  subject  assert  (and  doubtless  with 
truth)  that  no  one  could  master  the  system 
without  a  great  amount  of  labor  and  study. 

The  Romans  (whose  first  music,  borrowed 
from  the  Etruscans,  was  rude  and  unskil- 
ful) introduced  the  Greek  music  into  Italy 
after  their  conquest  of  Greece.  But  they 
simplified  the  system  very  much,  entirely 
rejecting  the  enharmonic  scale,  and  many 
subdivisions  of  the  other  two.  This  re- 
duced their  notation  to  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  notes,  supposed  to  have 
been  fifteen.  They  used  their  own  capital 
letters  in  notation.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G. 
This  formed  the  first  septinary,  and  H 
served  for  the  beginning  of  the  second, 
which  closed  with  0 ;  but,  as  the  septinary 
is  imperfect,  both  in  sound  and  theory 
without  the  final  octave,  insensibly  the 
octave  was  added  to  the  series  and  formed 
its  regular  ending, — H  serving  for  the  end 
of  the  first  and  beginning  of  the  second 
octave,  which  terminated  in  P.  In  music, 
as  in  other  things,  the  Romans  showed 
themselves  simpler,  sterner  people  than 
the  Greeks,  and  the  changes  which  they 
introduced  into  the  Greek  School  of  Music 
were  highly  characteristic  of  them.  Their 
eiiects  will  be  felt  through  all  time. 


Original   Poetry. 


ANOTHER   CROWN. 


'  Pile's  gane,  ehc'e  cfvne,  she's  frac  ns  torn, 
The  one  best  sister  e'er  was  boni  ; 
Thee,  Martim,  Nature's  self  shall  mourn, 

By  weed  and  wild. 
Where  haplj'  pity  strays  forlorn 

Frae  man  exiled  "  —Burr 

For  her  the  vacant  chair  shall  weep, 
The  nuQsed  Tolumo  vigils  keep  ; 
The  untuned  organ  silent  sleep 

Beside  her  bed  ; 
The  moon's  slant  rays  glance  down  the  steep, 

For  Martha  dead. 


irning  hopes  of  life, 


Forh„.  „  ..-.. ..._, 

The  rosy  bloom,  youth's  joyful  strife — 
The  hope  to  be  a  model  wile, 

And  1 
Have  passed  th 


And  I 


nphs Ion 


death  grows  rife. 


The  glad-lark— oracle  of  spring— 

The  warbling  voice,  well  tuned  to  sing  ; 

And  skillful  hands,  well  trained  to  bring 

Home  round  the  hearth  ; 
Warm  kiss  and  hearty  cheer  take  wing 

Away  from  earth. 

Mourn  katydids  on  bending  spray, 
Ye  whippoorwille  till  break  of  day 
re  ringdoves  coo  with  mournful  lay 

For  her  we've  lost, 
Who  shines  beyond  a  starry  ray 

Athwart  our  coast. 

Weep  prairie  flowers  round  barren  grove, 
Fairer  than  yon,  the  flower  we  love, 
Now  blooming  where  the  angels  rove; 

Or,  fold  the  wing. 
While  Heaven's  resonnding  arches  prove 

The  joys  they  bring. 

Oh,  foretaste  of  the  feast  to  come, 
Bless'd  prelibation,  going  home; 
Oh,  everlasting  joys,  to  roam 

With  ransomed  choirs, 
And  sail,  forever,  'neath  yon  dome 

Of  ruby  flres. 


Ah  1  she  has  gone  I  is  from  Uf 
Our  one  best  sister,  latest  hot 
Nay,  only  first  to  see  the  moi 

Of  perfect  peace. 
We'll  clap  glad  hands,  no  mo 

While  Crowns  incr. 


tornl 


Written  for  the  Review. 
GLEANINGS  FROM  MUSICAL  HISTORY, 

MUSICAL  PRODIGIES. 

Next  in  chronological  succession,  we  find 
the  names  of  Piccini  and  John  Sebastian 
Bach,  of  whom  the  record  says  of  each 
that  "  he  exhibited  marks  of  talent  at  an 
unusually  early  age."  Organists  of  the 
present  day  would  have  been  deprived  of  a 
great  deal  of  their  grandest  music  had  the 
dawning  precocity  of  this  last-named  com- 
poser been  "checked"  and  "discouraged." 
Of  him  it  has  become  an  established  fact 
that  he  was  "  the  father  of  fugue,"  and 
"  Bach's  Preludes  and  Fugues  "  furnish  an 
almost  inexhaustible  fund  of  the  grandest 
among  all  works  for  the  organ,  and  many 
and  various  are  their  beauties.  Bach  is 
also  to  be  praised  for  his  valuable  additions 


to  science  in  another  respect,  as  among  his 
numerous  progeny,  which  consisted  of  no 
less  a  number  th.an  twenty  (of  course,  as  a 
musician,  he  desired  to  leave  a  complete 
score),  there  were  four  of  bis  sons  who 
attained  considerable  fame  as  composers, 
and  among  their  progeny,  even  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  are  many  excellent  musicians.  It 
is  said  that  from  one  of  these  sons,  Carl 
Philip  Emanuel,  known  to  day  as  Emanuel 
Bach,  Haydn,  in  a  great  measure,  formed 
his  style. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  name  great  indeed 
among  the  greatest  of  all  the  masters,  and 
it  seems  to  us  that  his  history,  together 
with  certain  others  of  our  grandest  com- 
posers, is  more  than  sufficient  to  establish 
beyond  question  the  theory  that  the  great- 
est masters  known  to-day  were  those  who 
were  most  precocious  as  children.  This 
may  seem,  and  doubtless  is,  a  repetition  of 
a  fact  already  stated ;  but  we  trust  our 
readers  will  excuse  the  self-plagiarism 
which  springs  from  a  desire  that  our  main 
proposition  be  kept  constantly  in  their 
minds. 

We  allude  to  the  great  Christopher 
Gluck,  a  name  grandly  prominent  in  art's 
historic  page.  His  biographers,  and  musical 
writers  generally,  have  said  of  him,  "he 
was  born  a  musician,"  and  it  is  certainly 
true  that  his  genius  was  manifested  almost 
in  his  cradle.  Numberless  instances  have 
been  related  of  his  precocity,  and  so  gen- 
erally have  these  incidents  been  adopted 
into  the  current  literature  of  to-day  that 
we  will  merely  allude  to  them.  Who 
among  us  has  not  been  thrilled  with  de- 
light in  listening  to  the  divine  melodies  of 
his  "Orpheus?"  We  opine  that  many 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  them  in- 
terpreted by  Annie  Louise  Cary  and 
Thomas'  glorious  orchestra,  at  the  Cincin. 
nati  Festival  of  1873,  will  remember  that 
incident  as  an  era  in  their  lives. 

Although  it  is  generally  well  understood 
that  Haydn  did  not  exhibit  any  very  de- 
cided tokens  of  precocity  in  his  cradle, 
still  it  is  well  known  that  early  in  life  his 
love  for  music  developed  itself,  and  grew 
with  him  as  he  advanced  in  age.  It  is  said 
of  him,  "  he  was  the  child  of  poor  parents, 
his  father  being  sexton  of  the  parish 
church. '  Both  his  parents  had  a  taste  for 
music,  and  it  is  evident  he  inherited  all 
and  more  than  tiiey  had  to  give  him.  The 
record  continues  :  "  The  first  musical  im- 
pressions he  received  were  from  singing 
with  his  father  and  mother,  as  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  they  joined  in  the  simple 
melodies  of  that  time,  accompmied  by  a 
harp,  upon  '^hich  the  father  was  an  indif- 
ferent performer.  These  little  melodies 
he  never  forgot,  and  often  recurred  with 
pleasure  to  the  little  home  concerts  of  his 
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childhood."  We  can  not  help  thinking 
what  an  irreparable  loss  it  would  have  been 
to  the  world  had  Haydn's  father  "  checked  " 
his  son's  evident  predilections  for  music. 
What  could  we  do  without  the  "  Creation," 
to  say  nothing  of  those  other  glorious 
works  which  this  truly  great  composer  has 
given  us  ? 

The  almost  miraculous  precocity  of  Mo- 
zart is  known  world-wide,  and  has  been 
often  mentioned  for  its  marvelousness.  At 
the  age  of  three  years  he  was  wont  to 
stand  up  before  the  harpsichord,  upon 
which  his  sister  was  receiving  instructions 
from  their  father,  and  hunt  up  thirds,  his 
delight  being  immense  whenever  he  found 
one.  Before  he  was  four  years  old  he  could 
play  several  pieces,  and  attempted  com- 
positions in  his  fifth  year,  in  which  his  suc- 
cess was  little  less  thair  miraculous  when 
bis  extreme  youth  is  considered.  Many 
anecdotes  have  been  related  of  him,  which 
we  will  not  present,  knowing  that  his  life 
has  been  so  much  written  of,  and  that  these 
reminiscences  of  his  early  youth  have 
been  so  frequently  presented  in  detached 
fragments.  We  will  therefore  pass  on  to 
other  les.«  known  instances  of  precocity. 

The  history  of  Engli.sh  church  music 
since  the  day  of  Purcell,  furnishes  many 
instances  of  precocity,  and  the  same  rule 
which  we  have  heretofore  cited,  as  apply- 
ing to  the  German  and  others  of  the  old 
masters,  holds  true  of  these.  Among  the 
names  of  the  composers  who  have  flour- 
ished since  Purcell,  the  brightest  are  those 
whose  genius  was  manifested  early  in  life, 
while  their  contemporaries,  whose  child- 
hood days  gave  no  unusual  promise  of 
future  ability,  are  to-day,  as  a  whole,  un- 
known. We  will  cite  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent,  leaving  details  for  a  few  ex- 
ceptional cases.  We  find  the  names  of  Dr. 
Maurice  Greene,  Dr.  William  Bayce,  Dr. 
Arnold,  Dr.  William  Crotch,  Dr.  John 
Christopher  Prepusch,  Dr.  Arne,  Stephen 
Storace,  and  others.  Of  all  these,  with  the 
exception  of  Dr.  Crotch,  of  whom  we  pur- 
pose speaking  more  at  length  hereafter, 
musical  history  says  that  "  their  musical 
genius  was  manifested  at  an  early  age,"  or 
words  to  that  effect.  Of  Dr.  Crotch,  Ho- 
garth says,  "  Like  Mozart,  he  is  an  instance 
of  precocious  juvenile  talent  fully  devel- 
oped in  after  life.  In  his  earliest  infancy 
he  displayed  such  unusual  musical  dispo- 
sitions, that  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Dr. 
Burney,  whose  account  of  him,  as  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1779, 
excited  the  attention  of  the  philosophical 
as  well  as  the  musical  world."  Various 
instances  of  precocity  are  related  of  him 
while  in  infancy,  of  which  we  present  the 
following,  which  is,  in  our  opinion,  more 
wonderful  than  anything  on  record,  eclips- 


ing even  the  almost  miraculous  precocity 
of  Mozart,  whose  name  is  became  a 
synonym  for  wonderful  prematurity.  We 
quote  from  Dr.  Burney :  "  When  about 
two  years  of  age,  the  infant  Crotch,  while 
sitting  on  his  mother's  knee,  heard  some 
one  play  the  old  tune,  'God  Save  the  King,' 
on  the  organ  in  his  father's  house,  and  be- 
came so  restless  and  unruly  that  his  mother, 
to  pacify  him,  placed  him  before  the  key- 
bo-wd  of  the  organ.  Immediately  he  be- 
gan to  strike  the  keys,  and  in  a  short  time 
produced  a  close  imitation  of  the  air,  and 
before  his  mother  could  get  his  consent  to 
draw  him  aw»y  from  the  instrument  he 
mastered  the  first  part  of  the  tune  The 
next  day,  through  his  brother's  assistance, 
he  learned  the  treble  of  the  remainder,  and 
on  the  third  day  completed  the  tune,  base 
and  all."  This  really  miraculous  perform- 
ance completely  eclipses  all  other  recorded 
"  precocities,"  overshadowing  those  of  Mo- 
zart even,  whose  first  great  evidences  of 
genius  were  manifested  at  the  age  of  three 
years.  Let  us  rejoice  that  the  parents  of 
these  children  did  not  adopt  Hogarth's  idea 
of  waiting  for  future  developments  to 
demonstrate  still  further  the  possession  by 
their  offspring  of  the  "mens  divinior,"  before 
extending  proper  encouragement  to  its 
cultivation.  Although  such  a  course  on 
their  part  might  have  delayed,  it  could 
never  have  destroyed  this  genius  of  these 
wonderfully  gifted  ones,  as  such  heaven- 
bestowed  gifts  were  not  meant  to  be  thus 
quenched,  and  would  have  been  asserted 
as  years  advanced  upon  them. 

We  will  follow  Hogarth  a  little  further 
in  his  record  of  Dr.  Crotch.  "  Before  he 
was  four  years  of  age,"  we  quote  from 
"Musical  History,"  "the  accuracy  of  his 
ear  was  such  that  he  was  able,  not  only  to 
name  any  note  that  was  struck,  but  to  tell 
in  what  key  a  tune  was  played  ;  he  was 
also  able,  with  perfect  facility,  to  transpose 
the  tunes  which  he  himself  played,  into 
any  key,  even  the  most  remote.  This 
genius  increased  rapidly  with  his  age,  and 
at  the  early  age  of  eleven  years  we  find 
him  filling  the  responsible  post  of  organist 
in  several  of  the  Cambridge  chapels. ' 

We  have  been  thus  extended  in  our  nar- 
ration of  Dr.  Crotch,  because  his  life 
furnishes  the  greatest  instance  of  musical 
precocity  recorded,  and  also  because  we 
have  never  seen  these  incidents  in  his 
earlier  history  presented  in  detached  form. 
Of  his  works  it  is  needless  to  speak,  as  the 
musie  of  the  English  Church  owes  much  of 
its  grandeur  and  perpetuity  to  the  gifts  of 
his  genius,  and  musicians  of  the  present 
age  cannot  do  other  than  homage  to  his 
glorious,  sacred  compositions,  many  of 
which  enrich  the  standard  compilations  in 
general   use  to-day,  lasting  memorials   of 


the  mind  from  whence  they  emanated. 
Of  the  greater  productions  of  his  genius, 
none  are  held  in  greater  veneration  than 
his  beautiful  oratorio  "  Palestine,"  a  com- 
position highly  esteemed  in  England,  where 
it  is  well  known,  but  most  unfortunately 
unfamiliar  to  American  ears,  we  regret  to 
say.  ^To  our  people  he  is  better  known 
through  his  sacred  compositions,  many  of 
which  have  bees  engrafted  into  the  church 
music  of  to-day,  in  which  they  occupy  a 
prominent  place. 

Having  alluded  to  Gluck  in  a  previous 
chapter,  we  deem  it  fitting  and  somewhat 
essential  to  the  progression  of  our  argu- 
ment, to  present  a  brief  mention  of  his 
Italian  rival,  Piccini,  whom  readers  of  musi- 
cal history  will  remember,  for  his  con- 
nection with  the  clique  raised  again.st 
Gluck  by  certain  of  the  Parisian  musicians 
during  the  residence  of  Gluck  at  the 
French  Capital.  Backed  by  the  celebrated 
Duchesse  du  Barry  and  many  others  of  the 
nobility,  Piccini  proved  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  his  rival,  causing  him  great  uneasiness. 
He  was  a  musician  of  some  repute,  and 
authorities  all  agree  in  according  to  him  a 
large  portion  of  precocious  genius,  which 
ripened  with  his  advancing  years.  Many 
of  his  works  are  still  extant. 


Boys  Using  Tobacco. — A  strong  and 
sensible  writer  says  a  good  sharp  thing,  and 
a  true  one,  too,  for  boys  who  use  tobacco: 
"  It  has  utterly  ruined  thousand  of  boys. 
It  tends  to  the  softening  of  the  bones,  and 
it  greatly  injures  the  brain,  the  spinal  mar- 
row, and  the  whole  nervous  fluid.  A  boy 
who  smokes  early  and  frequently,  or  in  any 
way  uses  large  quantities  of  tobacco,  is 
never  known  to  make  a  man  of  much 
energy,  and  generally  lacks  muscular  .and 
physical  as  well  as  mental  power.  We 
would  warn  boj's,  who  want  to  be  anything 
in  the  world,  to  shun  tobacco  as  a  most 
baneful  poison," 


It  is  well  known  that,  if  we  sing  near 
the  aperture  of  a  wide-mouthed  vessel, 
some  one  note  (which  is  in  unison  with 
the  air  in  the  vessel)  will  be  reinforced  and 
augmented,  and  sometimes  to  a  great  de- 
gree. That  is  what  is  meant  by  resonance 
of  the  mass  of  air  contained  in  the  cavity 
of  the  vessel,  or  it  may  be  termed,  reso- 
nance of  the  cavity.  This  has  been  known 
from  the  earliest  times.  The  ancients  are 
said  to  have  placed  large  brass  jars  under 
the  seats  of  their  theaters  to  reinforce  (one 
does  not  well  see  how)  the  voices  of  the 
actors. — Pierce  on  Sound. 


Fact. — It  is  a  fact  that  before  we  begin 
to  think  we  seem  to  know  everything ; 
while  when  we  set  about  thinking  in  earn- 
est, we  seem  to  know  nothing. 
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Nearly  every  week  we  hear  of  an  or- 
ganized "strike"  by  some  class  of  artisans 
in  some  part  of  the  country.  Capital 
and  labor,  which  should  coalesce,  and 
work  together,  are  seemingly  antagon- 
istic, refusing  permanent  union.  Thus 
a  constant  fermentation  is  going  on, 
with  occasional  outbreaks,  which,  like 
all  similar  volcanic  eruptions,  expend 
themselves,  and  quiet  reigns  again,  for  a 
time.  There  is  seemingly  no  hope  ^r  per- 
manent harmony  between  employer  and 
employed,  and  the  thinking  mind  can  but 
be  exercised  over  the  question,  "  Why 
should  this  be  so?"  Clearly  there  is  no 
deep-Beated  cause  for  such  an  unpleasant, 
unfortunate  state  of  affairs;  therefore  it  is, 
at  the  worst,  superficial  at  the  present 
time,  but  who  shall  say  that  if  we  continue 
as  now,  the  disease  will  not  become  chronic 
and  incurable  ? 

Inourrepublican  land,  among  other  bless- 
ings for  which  wesliould  beduly  thankful,  is 
perfect  freedom  in  the  arrangement  jf  all 
details  of  business  life,  the  sole  require- 
ment being  that  they  shall  be  in  harmony 
with  law  and  order.  This  proviso  being 
respected,  no  man  shall  dare  interpose. 
The  employer  may  hire  whom  he  will,  pay- 
ing what  price  he  may  choose  for  labor  ren- 
dered ;  the  laborer  may  serve  whom  he 
chooses  to  serve,  and  for  what  wages  he 
pleases.  This  contract  is  between  the  par- 
ties interested,  and  is  as  sacred  to  them  as 
any  other  detail  of  our  domestic  economy. 
If  the  various  bands  of  artisans  choose  to 
organize  trades  unions  for  mutual  pro- 
tection, they  certainly  have  that  right,  as 
certainly  as  that  capitalists  in  their  turn 
have  an  equal  right  to  form  similar  unions. 
But  we  ask  every  well  minded  man  the 
pertinent  question,  would  it  not  be  a  state 
of  affairs  essentially  and  fatally  anti-Re- 
publican, were  our  two  great  classes  to  be 
thus  antagonistically  arrayed  the  one 
against  the  other  ?  In  this  event,  it  is  !-afe 
to  say  capital  would  eventually  win. 

But  without  further  discussing  the  merits 
of  the  main  question,  or  entering  into  any 
analysis  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  any  of  the 
late  "  strikes,"  we  would  like  to  make  a  plea 
in  favor  of  certain  parties  whose  interests 
do  not  seem  to  be  considered  by  either  of 
the  contesting  parties  in  such  cases.  We 
mean  the  public  at  large. 

During  the  recent  "Engineer's  Strike," 
which  suffered  the  most  while  the  trouble 
continued  ?  The  Railroads  ?  Certainly 
not,  as  their  losses  in  capital  were  trifling, 
and  did  not  extend  through  any  length  of 
lime.  The  Engineers  ?  Certainly  not 
again,  as  the  "strikers  "  were  all  well  pro- 
vided for  by  their  unions.  But  who  shall 
estimate  the  financial,  and  beyond  all,  the 


sentimental  loss  occasioned  by  delays  in 
transportation  of  passengers,  freight,  &o. 
And  to  what  remote  period  of  time  their 
effects  are  destined  to  extend  ?  It  is  a 
problem  impossible  of  solution. 

In  Typographical  Union  strikes,  too;  is 
the  question  confined  solely  to  Publishers 
and  workmen  ?  By  no  means ;  the  public 
are  sufferers  in  a  tenfold  degree,  and  their 
interests  are  never  considered  by  the  con- 
testants. As  for  instance — let  any  leading 
publishing  bouse  suspend  labor  for  even  a 
few  days,  and  who  can  say  how  far  the 
effect  extends  ?  First,  in  its  own  circle 
of  readers ;  and  second,  in  delaying  the 
issue  of  other  publications  v^liich  rely 
upon  the  aforesaid  publishers  for  the  regu- 
lar issue  of  their  numbers.  But  it  is  use- 
less to  enter  further  into  these  considera- 
tions, as  they  are  too  evident  to  require 
enumeration. 

Thus  it  seems  that  there  are  interests 
involved  in  these  frequent  "strikes"  other 
than  of  the  parties  du-ectly  engaged,  which 
interests  are  totally  ignored  by  both  the 
contesting  forces.  No  classes  of  men  are 
independent  of  their  fellows,  nor  unac- 
countable for  acts  which  jeopardize  other 
than  their  own  interests.  Were  this  view 
of  the  question  more  generally  considered, 
we  believe  such  complications  would  be- 
come less  frequent. 

But  speculation  is  useless,  and  we  there- 
fore leave  all  discussion  of  the  matter  to 
those  desirous  of  pursuing  so  promising  a 
theme,  merely  enjoining  upon  all  par- 
ties to  take  counsel  of  moderation  before 
entering  upon  ventures  whose  very  suc- 
cesses are  disastrous  failures,  and  which 
involve  issues  beyond  their  right,  or 
power,  to   control. — Iknham's  Review. 


EXCEPTIONAI.  VOICES. 
Hogarth,  in  speaking  of  the  air,  "Oh, 
Ruddier  than  the  Cherry,"  in  Handel's  Ads 
and  Galatea,  thinks  it  "  must  have  been 
written  for  an  exceptional  base  voice,  as  it 
extends  through  a  compass  of  two  and  a 
half  octaves."  Hogarth  is  correct  in  his 
supposition,  as  base  voices  capable  of  ren- 
dering such  compositions  are  extremely 
rare.  Still,  \ii&  fact  of  their  existence  is 
proof  that  such  voices  have  been  found, 
and  rare  and  exceptional  as  they  doubtless 
were  in  Handel's  time,  they  are  become 
comparatively  plentiful  today.  The 
knowledge  gained  by  advanced  experience 
in  cultivation  and  the  consequent  superior 
resources  in  developing  vocal  materiaf  has 
increased  with  each  year,  growing,  deepen- 
ing and  extending  every  day,  until  it 
seems  as  though  each  new  graduating  artist 
is  an  improvement,  to  some  extent,  or  in 
some  particular,  upon  all  his  or  her  pre- 
decessors.     Thus    it   ever   has   been,   and 


thus  will  it  be  in  every  department  of 
science,  wherever  study  and  determined, 
persevering  effort,  joined  to  the  refined  ex- 
perience of  time,  bears  a  part  What  is 
true  of  music  is  equally  true  of  all  other 
arts  or  sciences  as  well,  and  the  principles 
governing  the  general  rules  of  the  scientific 
world,  insofar  as  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  persistent  efforts  are  concerned,  ia 
true  of  the  science  of  music. 

But  the  exceedingly  difhcult  base  aria 
alluded  to  in  the  first  part  of  this  article, 
is  by  no  means  the  sole,  or  most  prominent 
instance  of  its  class  which  may  be  found 
in  the  world  of  song.  This  Handelian 
work  extends  through  two  and  a  half 
octaves  for  base  voice,  while  .John  Bra- 
ham's  celebrated  duette  for  soprano  and 
contralto  contains  a  passage  frequently  re- 
peated, for  the  latter  voice,  extending 
from  low  G,  3d  space  below,  to  A  flat  in 
alt,  something  over  two  octaves.  It  is  by 
no  means  an  easy  matter  to  discover  con- 
tralto voices  capable  of  rendering  the  low 
tone  required,  who  can  also  give  the  upper 
one  with  anything  like  the  requisite  de- 
gree of  finish.  We  believe  that  such  voices 
may  also  be  truly  styled  "exceptional." 

FOREIGN  VALUATION  OF  AI«ER1CAN  AUTHORS. 

We  find  indubitable  evidence  of  the  rap- 
idly increasing  favor  with  which  our  Amer- 
ican poetry  and  prose  writers  are  received 
abroad,  and  rejoice  exceedingly  thereat. 
Not  so  much,  either,  because  we  could  not 
value  them  sufficiently  at  home,  for  their 
own  worth,  waiting  for  a  foreign  stamp  of 
approval  before  venturing  to  affix  our  own 
seal  of  approval  to  their  works.  No,  we 
have  entirely  outlived  that  phase  in  our 
a?sthetic  development,  and  feel  to  rejoice 
that  our  foreign  friends  are  coming  at  last 
to  a  realizing  sense  of  American  progress 
and  culture.  We  find  that  Longfellow  is 
the  favorite  poet  of  the  Spaniards,  Bryant 
of  the  Italians,  the  French  have  made 
several  translations  of  the  works  of  Wash- 
ington Irving  and  Hawthorn,  while  the 
Germans  h.ive  been  equally  partial  to 
Cooper;  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  has  been 
universally  translated,  and  American  liter- 
ature is  very  popular  in  Russia.  So  we  go; 
at  length  our  transatlantic  neighbors  are 
waking  up  to  the  fact  that  a  good  thing 
may  and  does  come  out  of  Nazareth. 

Fi.owEns — The  terrestrial  stars  that 
bring  down  heaven  to  earth,  and  carry  up 
our  thoughts  from  earth  to  heaven  ;  the 
poetry  of  the  Creator,  written  in  beauty 
and  fragrance.  "  He  who  does  not  love 
flowers,"  says  Ludwig  Tieg,  a  German 
writer,  "  has  lost  all  fear  and  love  of  God." 
Another  (lerman  author  defines  woman  as 
something  between  a  (lower  and  an  angel. 
—Paxd  ChalJiM. 
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Written  for  Tlio  Review. 
WONDERFUL  HISTORY  OF  A  SONG. 

We  find  in  the  publislied  copy  of  the 
song  "  J ai  Perdue  Cdlc"  ("  Evermore  Lost 
to  Me")  the  following  strange  history  of 
its  composition.  A  full  account  of  the 
same  somewhat  supernatural  incident, 
may  be  found  in  Robert  Dile  Owen  s  work 
entitled  "  The  Debatable  Land  Between 
This  World  and  the  Next,"  published  by 
Carleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  Trubner  <fe 
Co.,  London.  All  the  particulars  of  the 
story,  together  with  e.tgr.avings  of  the 
spinet,  a  portion  of  the  old  music,  as 
also  some  of  the  parchment  so  mys- 
teriously brought  to  liirht,  are  certitied 
under  the  hand  of  Mons.  N.  G.  Bach, 
great-grandson  of  .Jean  Sebastian  Bach, 
whose  statement  may  be  received  with 
implicit  confidence.  The  signature  of 
King  Henry,  attached  to  the  quatrain,  has 
been  duly  certitied  to  as  genuine.  The 
story  runs  as  follows : 

Mons.  N.  G.  Bach,  a  professor  of  the 
pianoforte  in  Paris,  by  some  means  obtained 
possession  of  an  old  spinet,  the  name  by 
which  the  primitive  piano  was  known, 
which  he  presented  to  his  father.  The 
next  night  after  receiving  this  present,  Mr. 
Bach  the  elder,  dreamed  that  a  handsome 
young  man,  dressed  as  a  courtier  of  the 
olden  time,  presented  himself  before  him, 
with  the  remark,  "  That  spinet  was  given 
me  by  my  master.  King  Henry.  In  his 
moments  of  despondency,  caused  by  the 
death  of  a  lady  whom  he  dearly  loved,  1 
used  to  play  on  it,  and  sing  to  him  a  song 
which  he  himself  had  composed  to  her 
memory.  I  will  play  and  sing  it  to  you 
now;  and  as  I  know  you  have  a  poor 
memory,  I  shall  take  means  to  recall  it  to 
you."  He  sang  the  song;  and  such  was 
the  tender  and  melancholy  pathos  of  the 
melody,  that  th'e  sleeper  awoke,  weeping. 
To  his  great  amazement,  he  found,  lying  on 
the  spinet,  the  ne.xt  morning,  a  sheet  of 
music  paper,  which  proved  to  be  the  MS. 
of  this  song,  written  in  the  style  of  300 
years  back,  the  writing  being  after  the 
careful  and  old-fashioned  style  of  that 
period,  and  the  notes  and  clefs  identical  in 
form  with  those  then  in  use.  The  whole 
bore  the  following  title: 

"  AIR    ET    PAROLES    DU    ROY    HENRY    III." 

On  trying  the  song,  he  was  naturally 
amazed  on  discovering  it  to  be  the  same 
that  had  been  sung  to  him  in  his  dream  of 
the  preceding  night. 

Biographers  of  Henry  III.  will  explain 
that  the  lady  whose  memory  the  royal 
lover  has  so  touchingly  commemorated  in 
this  little  song,  was  the  Princess  Marie  de 
Cleves,  known  at  the  time  as  "  La  Belle 
Marie,"  to  whom   Henry  was  tenderly  at-  j 


tached,  and  whom  he  desired  to  wed,  which 
he  was  prevented  from  doing  by  his  mother, 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  becau-ie  the  Princess 
was  a  Protestant — an  unpardonable  offence 
in  her  rigid.  Catholic  eyes.  Marie  sought 
refuge  in  a  convent,  where  she  afterward 
died,  "under  melancholy  circumstances," 
says  the  record,  to  which  .allusion  is  m.ade 
jn  the  last  verse  of  the  song. 

It  would  seem  as  though  this  spinet  was 
"bewitched" — in  short, a  sort  of  conjuror's 
box,  as  this  incident  just  related  was  not 
all  ils  mysteries. 

Some  time  afterward,  Mr,  Bach  states, 
that  one  day,  while  in  a  sort  of  temporary 
trance,  he  wrote  some  lines,  which,  on 
coming  to  himself,  he  found  to  be  to  the 
effect  that  a  search  of  the  spinet  would 
discover  concealed  therein  a  four-line 
stanza  written  and  signed  by  Henry,  who 
had  sent  the  spinet  with  the  concealed  M.S. 
to  the  musician,  Ballazarini,  as  a  present. 
Under  the  key-hoard  in  a  narrow  slit  just 
large  enough  to  contain  it,  was  found  a 
paper  containing  the  following  : 

Moy  le  Roy,  Henry  trois,  octroye  cello  oapiDette 

A  Biiltazariui.  moo  gay  inuaiciea; 
Mais  8'il  tilt  mal  sonno,  ou  Wen  moult  «implotte, 

Lors,  pour  oiuu  souvenir,  dans  I'eatuy  garde   liien. 

I  the  King,  Henry  Tbird,  tliissiiinet  grant 

To  Baltazarini.  my  merry  musician  ; 

But  if  he  say  it  ia  bad  in  tone,  or  much  too  plain, 

Then,  for  my  remembrance,  in  the  case  keep  it  well. 

We  present  this  interesting  song  com- 
plete, with  French  and  English  text ; 
J'AI       PERUU       CKLLB. 
(Evermore  Lost  to  Me.) 

AIB  BT  PA&OLES  PAS  LE  BOl  UENBT   III.  EN  1574. 

He/rain. 
J'ai  perdue  celle,  pour  guy  j'avois  tant  d'amour  ; 
Elle  (ii  belle,  a  vuit  pour  nuiy  ctiaque  jour  ; 
Kiivuur  nouvelle  et  nouveau  desir; 
Uh  1  ouy  !  saus  elle  il  un  faut  mourir. 

1. 

Un  jour  pendent  uDe  chasse  lointaine, 
Je  Taper  cus  pour  la  premiere  fois. 
Je  croyais  voir  ua  an  ge  dans  la  pbiine, 
Lors  !  jo  de  vins  le  plus  heuroLv  des  rois. 
Mais,  J'ai  perdu  celle,  &c. 
II. 


8,  certes  tout  mon  roya 


.Fe  donne 
Pour  la 

Fris  d'  elle  arsis  dessous  un  humble  cbauni 
Four  sentir  mon  crenr  baltre  en  I'  admir 
Mais,  J'ai  perdu  celle,  Jlc. 
III. 
Triste  et  cloistre — e  oh  !  ma  pauvre  belle, 
Fut  loin  de  moy  peudaut  ses  derniere  jot 
Elle  ne  sens  plus  sa  peine  cruelle  ; 
I-cy  has  hi  lasjosouffre  toujours. 
Ah  J'ai  perdu  celle,  &c. 


fie/rain. 
b  lost  to  me,  she  I  loved  tenderly  ; 
Ever  so  lovingly,  each  day  in  favor  grew  ; 
Fresh  charms  displaying,  and  grace  ever  new. 
Ah  me  I  without  her,  despairing  I  die. 
I. 
During  a  far-away  doer-hunt  one  day — 

There  Brst  I  saw  her— a  vision— pass  by  ; 
Lighting  the  path,  as  a  bright  angel  may  ; 
What  king,  that  moment,  more  blessed  than  I  ? 


Ah! 


I'd  give  enchanted  my  scepter  and  crown. 

To  sit  beside  her  one  rapturous  hour, 
In  humble  cottage,  or  forest  lone  ; 
My  heart's  vnld  throbbings  confessing  her  power. 
Ah  1  evermore  lost  to  me,  &c. 
III. 
In  her  last  moments,  my  poor  lonely  lovo, 
Saddened  in  cloister,  gloomy  and  drear, 
She  passed  from  sorrow  to  sunshine  above. 
Left  me  in  darkness,  to  mourn  her,  here. 
Ah  I  Evermore  lost  to  me,  &c. 


We  are  no  patron  of  the  supernatural, 
nor  prone  to  any  belief  in  the  philosophy 
of  spiritual  visitations,  but  we  confess  to 
some  degree  of  mystification  in  this  nar- 
ration, which  we  present  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  curious. 

The  record  would  be  complete  and  the 
chain  of  evidence  faultless,  had  Mr.  Bach, 
with  his  other  illustrations,  given  also  a 
portrait  of  his  dream  visitant,  who  must 
have  been  the  musician,  Baltazarini.  This 
is  fully  proven  by  his  words,  "  That  spinet 
was  given  me  by  my  master.  King  Henry," 
Ji^c  ,  considered  in  connection  with  Henry's 
quatrain.  Musical  history  shows  that 
Beaujoyeux  Balthazarini,  "an  Italian 
musician,  who  composed  several  ballads 
and  pieces  of  music,"  did  indeed  live  in 
Paris  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  which 
fact  adds  another  link  to  the  chain  of  evi- 
dence. 

It  i5  a  somewhat  romantic  history ,jat any 
rate,  and  even  discarded  of  its  supernatural 
features,  is  still  replete  with  interest. 
Students  of  Psychology  will  find  the  story 
full  of  material  for  study. 


CONVENTIONi. 

Our  sympathy  and  columns  are  heartily 
with  every  effort  which  gives  promise  of 
pushing  forward  the  enterprise  of  musical 
improvement.  The  sources  from  whence 
this  improvement  is  to  be  derived  are  many 
and  various,  one  of  the  most  prolific  among 
them  being  the  Convention,  and  its  tribu- 
taries, the  Choir  and  Chorus  Class.  Com- 
bined effort  aggregates  material,  which, 
dissevered  and  broa  least,  produces  but 
feeble  returns,  but  which  united,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  immense  profit.  No  community 
but  can  have  one  or  the  other,  as  every 
place  is  in  possession  of  musical  talent  in 
some  degree,  which,  utilized,  will  gradually 
widen  its  circles,  and  extend  its  influence 
until  it  becomes  a  power  and  a  necessity. 
No  one  can  estimate  the  benefits  destined 
to  accrue  from  even  the  slightest  effort; 
and  hence  no  movement  in  the  right 
direction  should  be  ignored  or  discouraged. 
Fatal  to  the  interests  of  music  in  the  pres- 
ent age,  would  it  have  been,  had  such  a 
course  been  pursued  in  the  olden  time. 

Let  every  community  look  to  it,  then, 
that  their  resources  in  this  respect  be  care- 
fully husbanded  and  strengthened,  by  or- 
ganized effort.  "In  union  is  strength,"  is 
no  truer  politically  than  musically,  and  the 
Choral  Society,  leading  upward  to  the  Con- 
vention, will  demonstrate  this  precept  in- 
fallibly. Look  to  it,  then,  ye  teachers  and 
leaders,  that  every  city,  town  and  village  in 
the  land  has  its  organization  devoted  to 
musical  advancement.  It  is  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  essential ;  and  for  once,  at  least, 
duty,  interest  and  inclination  go  hand  in 
hand  to  profit. 


jSherman 
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Wiittf-n  for  the  UoviDW, 
GLEANINGS     FROM    THE     MUSICAL    LITERATURE    OF 
GERMANY. 


TUB  liELATIOSS    BETWEEN    THE    ARTIST  AND 

tins  DAT. 
K  order  thai  a  true  artist  may  be  cor- 
rectly understood  and  properly  appre- 
ciated, it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to 
point  to  the  results  of  his  creative  labors. 
An  enrapturing  appearance  in  the  sphere 
of  art,  without  intermediation,  discon- 
nected and  unrelated  to  something  preced- 
ing it,  is  inconceivable.  Accordingly,  such 
an  appearance  is  not  to  be  appreciated  in 
its  entirety,  without  contemplating  its 
origins  and  development. 

The  artist,  too,  and  indeed  before  all 
others  is  a  child  of  his  time;  he  belongs 
to  it,  as  it  belongs  to  him.  Each  cannot 
do  without  the  other.  Every  art  claims 
the  entire  man,  and  the  entire  man  does 
not  grow  and  ripen  by  himself  alone ;  he 
grows  and  ripens  under  the  influences  of 
his  time  as  well,  the  time  which  causes 
him  to  appear,  and  which  influences  him 
in  connection  with  the  past.  "It  is  cer- 
tain," says  Tieck,  in  his  critical  writings, 
"that  there  cannot  be  a  man,  though  never 
so  unique,  who  contradicts  his  age  com- 
pletely, or  who  can  tear  himself  wholly 
away  from  it.  For  that  which  is  inmost 
and  best  in  him,  is  always  generated  by 
his  time,  and  if  he  were  to  disovfn  and 
deny  throughout,  the  mother  who  bore  and 
nurtured  him,  ho  would  simply  annihilate 
himself.  But  the  idea  of  the  unity  and 
the  structure  of  a  work  of  art,  cannot 
grow  with  the  times — it  must;  lie  originally 
in  the  artist's  soul,  or  else  he  is  no  artist; 
this  perfection  is  his  soul,  and  everything 
else  is  merely  framework  and  drapery. 

It  must  be  said,  with  Goethe,  that  the 
artist  is  himself  a  part  of  the  public, 
formed  in  the  same  days  and  years,  feeling 
the  same  needs,  pressing  on  in  the  same 
direction,  and  moving  joyously  along  with 
the  multitude  by  which  he  is  borne  and 
which  he  animates.  In  this  manner  we 
see  entire  nations,  entire  epochs  enrap- 
tured by  their  artists,  just  as  the  artist 
is  himself  reflected  in  his  nation  and  his 
epoch. 

His  talent,  unfolding  in  quiet,  and  his 
character,  forming  in  the  current  of 
the  world,  are  alike  subject  to  the  influen- 
ces of  the  movements  and  impulses  of  life, 
appearing  under  the  constellations  of  either 
propitious  or  else  unpropitious  skies,  whose 
etherial  waves  envelop  us  all  and  com- 
municate themselves  to  us  to  be  assimi- 
lated or  exhaled,  even  when  we  seem  not 
to  perceive  them.  The  interchanging 
action  between  world  and  works  engraves 


its  features  upon  the  works  in  traces  more 
or  less  distinct,  according  as  it  is  given  to 
a  time  more  or  less  worthily  to  develop 
its  talent.  And  thus  is  verified,  openly  or 
in  silence,  the  saying  of  Goethe,  that  all 
share  alike  in  the  ills  of  life ;  for  the  artist 
loo,  is  subject  to  the  influence  of  the 
errors  of  his  time,  from  which  and  through 
which — if  he  be  thoroughly  an  artist — he 
fights  his  way  up  to  the  truth.  From  this 
we  discern  that  truth,  indeed,  belongs  to 
man,  while  error  belongs  to  time.  It  is  the 
recognition  and  the  knowledge  of  his  re- 
lations to  himself  and  to  the  outer  world 
which  yields  to  the  artist  the  truth,  and, 
according  to  Jean  Paul,  no  time  is  cor- 
rectly apprehended  save  by  creative  sense. 
The  artist  s  works  reveals  the  desired  or 
attained  end  of  the  steps,  taken;  instead 
of  becoming,  it  has  become,  and  it  is  the 
purposed  fruit  of  his  labor.  According  to 
Goethe,  the  influences  which,  in  his  own 
behalf,  the  artist  is  bound  to  regard, 
whether  preparatory,  accompanying,  assist- 
ing, relieving,  strengthening,  binding  or 
supplementing, — these  are  the  chief  threads 
in  the  woof  of  his  artistic  works;  the 
supporters  of  the  moods  impelling  him  to 
creation ;  the  forces  which,  surmounted  or 
not,  are  reflected  in  his  works,  and  in 
them,  as  most  properly  characteristic  of 
him,  bring  into  objective  appearance  his 
own  concentrated  individuality.  What- 
ever he  has  experienced,  suffered,  thought, 
ascertained,  sought  out  or  attained,  lies 
settled  and  transparent  in  his  works,  which 
thus  bear  silent  witness  to  the  course  of 
his  Ufe. — F.  Mdller. 

DESCRIPTITE  MUSIC. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  genuine  music 
without  "  lone-painting,  "  i.  c,  without 
definite  expressiveness.  Of  course  the  sub- 
ject matter  for  this  must  lie  chiefly  in  tem- 
perament- But  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  de- 
mand of  music,  that  it  shall  everywhere 
reject  all  that  belongs  within  the  sphere  of 
representation.  Only  a  rigorous  judge,  act- 
ing according  to  the  dictates  of  cold 
reason,  not  an  unprejudiced,  warm-hearted 
listener,  would  reject,  for  example,  the  in- 
troduction to  the  Migic  Flute,  because 
Mozart  has  depicted  not  only  the  anxiety 
of  Tamiuo,  but  also  the  cause  of  that 
anxiety,  the  pursuing  serpent.  In  Men- 
delssohn's "  Calm  Sea  and  Happy  Voyage," 
besides  the  senlimait  B,wa,keaei\  in  the  mind 
of  the  spectator  by  the  contemplation  of 
the  quiet  sea,  does  there  not  arise  in  the 
imagination  a  picture  of  the  calm  sea 
itself?  In  the  subsequent  Allegro,  do  we 
not  hear  the  rising  breezes,  and  in  imagina- 
tion see  tlie  fluttering  and  spreading  of  the 
sails,  and  the  increasing  agitation  of  the 
water  ?  And  for  this  reason,  does  the  over- 
ture in  question,  like  so  many  other  com- 


positions where  similar  phenomena  for 
eye  and  ear,  as  well  as  the  feelings  they 
excite,  are  depicted  in  tones,  belong  to 
that  species  of  tone  painting  which  is  to 
be  rejected  as  mere  trifling  ? 

Trifling  with  tones,  consists  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  an  external  occurrence  with- 
out inner,  necessary  connection  with  an 
emotion  of  the  temperament  But  all 
music  which  is  not  distinctly  and  deHnitely 
expressive,  is  mere  trifling  with  tones. 
And  of  this  species  of  musical  trifluig  there 
are  many  more  examples  than,  perhaps,  are 
commonly  known.  To  bring  lone-painting, 
in  a  good  sense  of  the  word  (i.  e.,  the  de- 
piction of  the  emotions  of  the  soul),  to 
greater  distinctness  and  perfection,  in  in- 
strumental music  as  well,  is  the  aim  and 
endeavor  which  has  been  manifested  by 
the  genuine  musical  minds  of  all  periods. 
— J.  C.  Lobe. 

ON    PLAYING     BACE'S     PIANO     COMPOSITIONS. 

No  piece  of  music  demands  so  strict  an 
adherence  to  the  time,  as  does  a  fugue  of 
Bach's  Only,  the  pauses  should  be  pre- 
pared by  a  more  or  less  perceptible  retard- 
ing of  the  time.  The  trill,  whenever  it 
ends  »  fugue,  should  be  executed  from 
above  and  with  great  breadth  The  entrance 
of  theme  and  answer  should  be  empha- 
sized by  a  distinct  pressure,  without  per- 
mitting the  rendering  to  assume  the  char- 
acter of  an  analytical  expectoration. 
Goethe  once  said  of  Bach's  music  that  it 
left  the  impression  "  as  if  eternal  har- 
mony communed  with  itself,  as  it  may  have 
done  in  the  bosom  of  God  before  the  world 
was  created."  In  view  of  the  poet's  words, 
a  fugue  should  be  played  exactly  as  if  the 
difi'erent  voices  communed  with  each  other, 
and  not  as  if  they  turned  singly  towards 
the  outer  world  with  petty  endeavors  to 
make  themselves  noticed.  Immoderate  or 
excessive  interpretation,  is  one  of  the  com 
monest  of  sins.  With  a  fugue,  one  appeals 
to  the  cultivated;  accordingly  no  medium 
degree  of  appreciative  power  is  to  be  as- 
sumed. A  third  requisite  in  fugue  playing 
is  the  art  of  viczza  voce.  No  species  of  art 
more  rarely  recjuires  vivid  and  striking 
lights,  than  the  fugue ;  none  more  generally 
the  medium  tints,  and  infinite  delicacy  in 
the  modification  of  one  and  the  Bame 
sh.ide:  and  none  requires  greater  mastery 
of  chiarnscu.ro.  Bach's  fugues  contain  so 
much  of  reverie  and  mysticism  (for  in- 
stance, see  the  fugue  in  0  sharp  minor, 
prelude  and  fugue  in  E  flat  minor,  and  the 
fugue  in  G  sharp  minor,  etc  ),  and  so  much 
of  German  contemplaliveness  and  mysteri- 
ous depth,  that  the  hand  that  would  aspire 
to  express  such  a  world  of  temperament, 
must  lay  aside  all  realistic  trickery. — Carl 
Tausig. 
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Written  for  The  Eeviow. 
BAD   BEHAVIOR   Ilf   CHURCH    CHOIRS. 

It  is  about  time  that  the  threadbare 
question  of  the  abolition  of  Church  Choirs, 
on  the  ground  of  the  general  bad  behavior 
in  church  of  singers,  be  brought  to  an  end. 
In  my  experience  and  observation,  I 
have  never  witnessed  any  vast  difference 
between  the  deportment  of  singers,  and 
pew  occupants,  as  the  question  of  demeanor 
is  generally  evenly  balanced.  But  one 
thing  we  have  observed,  and  that  is, 
that  the  greatest  hue  and  cry  against 
"inattention"  and  "restlessness"  in  the 
choir,  is  in  churches  where  the  preaching 
is  unpardonably  dull  and  prosy.  In  such 
cases,  endurance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue,  and 
the  choir  isn  t  the  only  place  where  inat- 
tentive and  impatient  listeners  can  be  dis 
covered. 

That  was  a  shrewd  remark  of  the  deacon 
to  whom  his  minister  complained  of  the 
habit  fast  gaining  ground  among  his  con- 
gregation, of  going  to  sleep  during  sermon- 
time,  closing  his  complaint  by  avowing  his 
ntention  of  having  the  sexton  put  some 
snuff  on  the  stove  to  "  wake  em  up " 
"Better  put  the  snuff  in  the  sermon,  par- 
son," he  advised,  and  his  head  was  clear. 

I  have  frequently  heard  Revs  Chapin, 
Beecher,  CoUyer,  pnd  others  of  our  pulpit 
orators,  and  never  obs  rved  any  want  of 
"Inattention"  on  the  part  of  the  singers, 
who,  as  a  rule,  are  as  appreciative  as  other 
people. 

Wake  up  the  pulpits,  then,  and  my  word 
for  it,  there  will  be  no  fault  to  find  with 
choirs  for  "inattention." 


HOW  I  TEECH    MUZIC. 
Misier  Edeter  ov  the  Seevew  : 

I  hav  bin  reedin  the  Reevew  fur  sevral 
daiz  or  moar,  and  seein  so  maney  artikels 
from  uthers  on  teechin  muzic  and  thare 
theery  ov  teechin  clasez  i  thot  i  wud  writ  a 
artikel  onto  the  subjick  uv  how  i  tcech  vmzic, 
beleevin  it  wil  be  ov  grate  intrust  lew  awl 
yure  reeders,  when  i  went  tew  singen  scool 
thay  uzed  the  skuare  noates  and  wee 
liked  them  fustrate.  now  i  uze  the  skuare 
noates  yit  cauz  i  doant  beleeve  in  takin  up 
withe  every  nu  faldanggo  that  cums  round 
and  we  hed  the  skuare  notes  fust  &  lernl 
tew  sing  them  <fe  i  think  thay  are  beter 
cauz  we  kant  sing  them  uther  kind,  now 
thar  wuz  a  feller  the  uther  d.ay  kum  heare 
frura  ingenoplis  and  tride  tew  git  up  what 
he  kaled  a  muzikel  kunvenershun  i  doant 
no  what  that  iz  but  them  felers  frum  the 
sitty  alers  haz  big  wurds. 

he  sed  he  wud  lern  em  how  tew  sing  the 
round  noates  and  told  them  thay  ware  beter 
than  the  skuare  notes  &  sed  that  al  the  gud 
muzishuns  uzed  them,     now  i  kudentstan 


that  fur  i  doant  yuze  them  &  i  think  i  am 
az  good  a  muzishun  az  i  ever  seed  &  i  am  a 
goin  tew  du  my  best  agenst  him.  we  giv 
him  the  name  ov  Round  Hed  kauz  he 
wanted  tew  yuze  the  round  noates.  then  he 
wantid  them  to  pay  him  .3  times  ez  mutch 
az  i  hev  bin  lernin  them  fur  &  gitnoo  buks 
with  round  noates  inter  them  tew.  now  mis- 
ter edeter  i  wush  yu  wud  writ  an  artikel 
into  yur  paper  aginst  theze  round  heders 
and  send  nie  sum  copeys  tt  i  will  sho  it  tew 
all  my  skolers  k.  if  that  air  feler  kums  bak 
agen  i  will  sho  it  tew  him.  i  wil  kontiner 
tew  lern  them  the  skuare  noates.  in  sum 
futer  artikel  i  wil  giv  yu  my  theery  fur 
lernin  claspz.     yoors  trooly 

Phii.up  Windeu  singen  teecher. 


"  SHAKSPEREAN  REVIVALS." 
Every  now  and  then  we  see  announced 
by  some  energetic  manager,  who  thinks  he 
sees  faint,  but  unmiitakable  signs  of  the 
approach  of  a  sort  of  dramatic  millenium, 
a  "Shaksperean  season, "and  in  the  hope 
of  a  glorious  reward,  he  sets  diligently  to 
work  in  the  needful  outlay  for  a  proper 
preparation  of  the  immortal  works  of  the 
Bard  of  Avon.  But  alas  for  his  hopes!  the 
first  performance  usually  suffices  to  demon- 
strate to  his  entire  salisfaciion  that  "  the 
cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,"  was 
nothing  but  "wind,"  and  his  anticipations 
and  money  are  alike  "  mist." 

Upon  this  point  the  Buffalo  Courier  says: 

lu  spite  of  all  that  has  heun  declared  to  the  contrary, 
there  lilts  pr.ili;thlv  not  been  a  (genuinely  successful 
Shuksp'.r   ,^  ■■,.  vi,  ,1,- lis  H   is  CHJli-d.   at   any    time 

witi.in  ,lt    I   mii..;  men.  either  in  Ennland  or 

Anieriiii.     \\  rwe  to  thai  sort  of  prodiiclioD 


tin  the  part  of  the  public  for 
.«  of  manaiteinent,  no  skill  of 
e  ever  heeii  able  to  command 
al     than     rewards  of    empty 


And  it  could  truthfully  be  added,  "  the 
chances  even  then  are  against  the  mana- 
ger." It  is  on  record,  and  that  within  a 
very  recent  period,  that  several  very  strong 
attempts  have  been  made  to  create  a  love 
for  Shaksperean  personations,  and  although 
"supreme  dramatic  ability  in  the  persona- 
tion of  the  leading  parts,"  as  also  "  elabor- 
ate rftbrts  towards  exactnes  of  scenic  de 
tails,  perffCtion  of  al)  exieriial  propeities, 
devices  of  management,  and  skill  of  piint- 
ers  and  costuraers,"  were  called  into  action 
with  utter  recklesstiess  of  expense,  still 
financial  failure  was  the  result  in  each  case. 
Witness  the  fate  of  "  The  Tempest  "  at  the 
New  York  Grand -Opera  House,  with  E  L 
D.ivenport,  Frank  Mayo,  F.  C.  Bangs,  Jose- 
phine Fiddes  and  others,  in  the  cast,  with 
a  fine  chorus  and  orchestra,  and  every- 
thing to  be  wished  for  in  costumes,  proper- 
ties, scenery,  &c.  And  later.  "Antony 
and  Cleopatra  "  at  the  Boston  Theater,  with 


the  late  lamented  Walter  Montgomery, 
than  whom  no  finer  Shaksperean  reader 
ever  trod  the  American  stage,  Louis  Aldrich, 
Mrs.  J  B.  Booth,  and  an  unusually  strong 
support,  a  full  and  expensive  chorus  and 
orchestra,  together  with  an  outfit  which 
cost  the  manager  some  $S,OUt),  and  we 
think  the  question  is  fully  disposed  of. 
These  two  works  of  the  great  writer,  widely 
dissimilar  in  chai  acter  and  ranging  through 
the  whole  fields  of  spectacle,  comedy, 
drama  and  tragedy,  were  alike  financial 
failures,  and  were  forced  to  succumb  to 
works  of  far  less  literary  and  dramatic 
worth,  but  which  possessed  the  merit  of 
popularity. — Milwaukee  Literary  Review. 


THE  CENTENNIAL. 
Preparations  for  this  interesting  cele- 
bration are  going  forward  with  praiseworthy 
energy,  and  the  indications  give  promise 
of  a  full  fruition  of  the  hopes  of  the  origi 
nators  of  the  enterprise.  Eioh  successive 
number  of  their  organ,  the  Journal  of  the 
1  xposition.  contmns  items  both  interesting 
and  valuable  relative  to  the  progress  which 
is  being  made,  and  no  doubt  remains  but 
that  the  final  culmination  will  be  an  event 
of  great  historical  interest.  May  we  be 
there  to  see.  Philadelphia  will  be  all  too 
small  to  contain  the  vast  concourse  of  peo- 
ple who  will  flock  to  that  city  to  do  honor 
to  the  day  and  its  associations.  Such  a 
celebration  may  seefn  somewhat  absurd  to 
the  people  of  the  old  world,  whose  histories 
run  back  into  remote  ages,  but  to  us  the 
event  is  one  of  inexpressible  moment,  the 
hour  a  season   of  immense  significance. 

To  what  reflections  will  not  this  event 
give  birth  1  What  retrospective  pride  and 
prospective  aspirations  will  be  born  with 
the  day  I  Standing  upon  the  threshold  of 
a  new  century,  the  plfl  one  with  its  toil 
suffering,  anxiety,  and  rewards,  dissolving, 
into  the  haze  of  history,  yet  still  casting 
its  mellow  reflection  upon  the  grand  edifice 
its  years  have  erected,  have  we  not  good 
reason  to  be  both  proud  and  grateful  for 
all  we  have  and  are  ?  A  great  and  united 
people,  fearing  God  and  honoring  him, 
respected  abroad  and  peaceful  at  home, 
second  to  no  others  in  agricultural  and 
mechanicil  industrial  resources;  Art, 
Science  am!  E  Lication  be-oming  daily  more 
prnrainenlly  established  in  our  midst;  our 
institutions  of  learning  growing  hourly 
more  and  more  respected  in  all  lands;  our 
late  seriou-ily  decimated  m^'ssengers  of 
coram,  rce  in're:ising  with  e;ich  hour,  on 
every  sea  ;  our  flig  unpolluted  and  undim- 
med  floating  proudly  over  the  land  our 
fathers  gave  us;  have  we  not  abundant 
cause  for  gratitude?  Truly  we  have,  and 
we  trust  the  Centennial  will  be  duly  ob- 
served, not  only  in  Philadelphia,  but  in 
every  portion  of  our  glorious  country. 


Shi 
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Art    Nc 


— Pierafli  pioniiscs  a  new  novel. 

— Malzol  iaveated  the  nietronoir>e. 

— Mias  Ada   Dyas   in   creating  a  eot 
York. 

— rinauti'a  "II  Mercanti  de  Venozift' 
in  Bulogna. 

—Caroline  Eichings  Bernard  is  very  6 
coatnme  concerts. 

— Zelda  Sot'iiin  is  meeting  with  imme 
ing  her  present  tour  with  Kellogg. 

— Landseer  and  Turner  both  saw  the  light  of  day  for 
the  Srst  time  iu  Queen  Ann  street,  London. 

—Clara  Thonipsou,  a  sister  of  the  fair  Lydia,  also  of 
the  "blonde  pursuasion,"   is  doing  Offenbach  in  Mel- 


tssful  i 


bou 


come  to  the   United  States   Sept- 15th, 
ndred  nights  at  $2600  per  night.     Will 


nds  that  all  beds  be 
nd  south,  01)  account  of  the 


—An  English  scientist 
arranged  in  a  line  north 
magnetic  lioA. 

—The  '*  Black  Crook  "  has  taken  in  81,577,307.75  since 
its  hrst  producttoD  in  1866.  Huw  many  people  it  has 
"  takeu  in  "  is  not  stated. 

— Adflina  Patti  wore  diamonds  to  the  Talae  of  500,- 
090  francs  on  her  first  appearance  at  Moscow,  as 
'*  Violetta,"  in  La  Traviata. 

—Mr.  Jalins  Perkins  still  continues  to  gain  upon  the 
English  public  by  his  rare  base  voice,  and  general 
excellence  both  vocal  and  lyric. 

— Gustave  Dore  has  commenced  his  illustrations  of 
**  Midsummer  Night's  I>reara  "  and  **  Macbeth."  He 
intends  to  illnstrate  all  ShaUspeare's  works. 

— Bierstadt's  California  picture,  "  Golden  Gate,"  in 
which  he  gives  a  beautiful  marine  sunset  effect,  ia  win- 
ning great  praise  among  New  York  connoiseurs. 

— E.  L.  Davenport  has  been  delighting  New  Yorkers 
with  his  excellent  tihaksporian  delineations.  Mr.  Dav* 
enport  is  one  of  the  most  versatile  actors  now  living. 

—Mr.  W.  J.  D.  Leavitt's  "  American  Oratorio,'* 
*'  The  Coronation  of  David,"  was  recently  presented 
at   East   Somervllle,  Mass.,  uader  the  composer's  per- 


npliiint  is  made  that  artists  and  mana* 
gers  are  alike  guilty  of  utter  dioregard  of  their  con- 
tracts. This  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated  as  tending  to 
an  utter  destruction  of  mutual  confidence. 

—The  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore, 
have  appropriated  $10,000  for  a  series  of  eight  sym- 
phony, and  eight  students  concerts,  in  which  the  best 
available  talent  will  assist,     A  noble  and  judicious  act. 

—  Walsoii's  AtI  Journal  pitches  into  the  New  Yoik 
World  critic  after  a  lively  manner  for  his  criticism  on 
the  Wieniawski— Maurel  conce 
man  noticed  the  performance 
selections  that  were  not  rendered. 

— Mrs.  Edtia  0.  Hall,  wife  of  D.  C.  Hall,  leader  of 
Hall's  Brass  Band,  Boston,  recently  madoan  unusually 
Buccessfnl  debut  in  a  concert  of  the  New  Philharmonic 
Society,  London,  She  will  remain  in  London  another 
year,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  oratorio. 

—Miss  Sarah  0.  Fisher,  an  excellent  soprano,  of 
Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  is  winning  for  herself  a  loading 
position  among  the  concert  singers  of  the  East.  Miss 
Fisher,  in  addititm  to  being  a  soprano  of  unusual 
ability,  is  also  a  pianist  of  great  culture,  and  is  a 
practical  musician  as  well.  We  should  like  to  hear  her 
in  the  West. 


Of^iGiNAL    Poetry. 


sems  the  World 
two  or   three 


-The  Kocheator  Musical  Time$  well  says  : 
ministers  of  the  gospel  knew  more  about  r 
they  do,  they  would  blush  at  many  of  the  i 
and  puerile  remarks  they  make  on  that  su 
the  eacrod  desk."  Perhaps  it  would  bo  mort 
say,  that  if  they  knew  more  about  music  thi 
them  do,  many  of  their  foolish  remarks  woi 
unmade. 


"  If  some 
lusic  than 

bject  from 
' correct  to 


WHITHER  ? 

•Child  !  whoso  eyes  are  filled  with  laughtei 

And  whose  heart  so  blithe  and  gay, 
Doubteth  not  that  the  hereafter 

Will  be  one  long,  blissfnl  day  ; 
Thoruless  in  thy  pathway  glowing 

Bloom  life's  roses  fair  and  sweet. 
And  the  pale  cheeked  lily  blooming 

&milcB  beneath  thy  tireless  feet ; 
But  a  long  way  lies  before  thee. 

Upward  toward  the  high  hill's  brow, 
And  a  changeful  sky  is  o'er  thee — 

Little  ebild  !  where  vranderest  tbou  ?'" 

And  he  said,  "  I  go  wherever 
There  are  fiuwors  fair  and  bright. 

And  the  wild  bird  huaheth  never 
Singing  in  his  giddy  flight— 

Carroling  sweet  son::8  of  gladneas 
That  were  learned  long,  long  ago, 

When  the  world  knew  naught  of  sadness, 
Or  its  hearts  of  grief  and  woo, — 

Where  the  merry  brooklet  dances. 
Where  no  darksome  shadows  come. 

Where  the  golden  sunlight  glances- 
There  is  where  I  love  to  roam  !  " 

"Maiden!  upward  tripping  lightly 
O'er  the  hillside's  sunny  slope, 

From  thy  dark  eyes  shineth  brightly 
Many  a  fair  and  glorious  hope  1 

In  thy  smiling  face  uplifted, 
There  is  neither  doubt  nor  dread. 

For  the  sunrays  have  not  drifted 
Into  darkness  o'er  thy  head  ; 

But  thy  feet  will  soon  be  weary 
Of  this  steep  and  rugged  way. 

And  the  sky  grow  dark  and  dreary- 
Maiden  I  whither  dost  thou  stray  ?  " 

"Higher  up,"  she  said,  " is  gleaming 

Many  a  treasure  rich  and  rare  1 
I  have  seen  them  in  my  dreamiDt?, 

And  I  long  to  see  them  there. 
There  are  joys  for  each  new  hour 

That  I  watch  for  now  in  vain  ; 
There  is  many  a  modestfl  ower. 

There  are  fields  of  ripening  grain  I 
What  then  of  the  cold  world's  scorning  ? 

Loving  hands  shall  bear  me  on. 
And  the  heart,  for  its  brief  mourning, 

Shall  he  happier  when  'tis  gone." 

"  Old  man  I  tottering  feebly,  slowly. 

Thou  hast  almost  reached  the  height. 
And  thy  head  now  bent  so  lowly, 

With  the  snow  of  ago  is  white  I 
Thou  art  gazing,  half  regretful, 

Downward  through  the  mist  of  years, 
Lingering  o'er  their  joys,  forgetful 

Of  their  heartaches  and  their  tears  ; 
Seel  the  sun's  last  rays  are  burning 

In  the  sky  above  thee  now  ! 
Oh  I  thy  eyes  are  upward  turning — 

Old  man  I  whither  goest  thou  ?  " 

"  From  that  land  whence  I  am  going 

Ye  can  never  call  mo  back  I 
There  the  heavenly  lights  are  glowing. 

Far  beyond  the  sunset's  track. 
And  the  hands  I  folded  sadty 

O'er  each  cold  and  quiet  breast, 
Now  are  beckoning  for  mo  gladly 

From  the  realms  of  peace  and  rest. 
I  can  hear  my  loved  ones*  voices 

Mingling  with  the  angel  strain, 
And  my  weary  soul  rejoices. 

As  1  catch  the  glad  refrain  I  " 

WENONA    HOLLlNQf 


Art    Notes, 


—Joachim    n    d- lighting    the    Londoners    with    his 

— Wieniawski  has  gone  to  Havana,  from  whence  he 
goes  to  Europe. 

-Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  supports  a   school  of  fifty 
pQpils  in  Florida. 

— The  earliest  mention  of  an  instrument  resembling 
the  organ  was  in  the  fourth  century. 

— Mr.  Daltard  Victor,  a  distinguished  French   archi- 
tect, died  recently  ai  the  age  of  61  years, 

— The   "Naiad  Queen,"   as  produced  at  the  Boston 
Theater   this  season,  was  an   institution. 

—And   now   comes  "  9  liiiified  Mucilage,"  to  be  car- 
ried in  the  pock-rt,  and  licked  when  required  for  use. 

—Andrew  C.  Armstrong,  of  the  publishing  h^ 
Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  will  go  to  Europe 


of 


— Johann  Strauss  received  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of 
Italy  from  King  Victor  Emmanuel  during  his  last  visit 
to  Vienna. 

—Theodore  Thomas  is  going  to  the  Wagner  Festival 
at  Btiyreuth,  in  order  that  he  may  hear  Wagner  con- 

— Mrs.  J.  B.  Booth  i 
Booth's  Theater,  on   t 

— Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale,  the  ever  popular  editress  of 
Godey^s  Lady's  Book  is  eighty-five  years  of  age,  and  full 
of  vigor  in  body  and  mind. 

—Carl  Bosa's  English  Opera  Troupe  will  produce 
Benedict's  "  Lily  of  Killarney  "  in  March.  He  will  be 
assisted  by  Sims  Reeves,  Sautloy,  and  others. 

— The  jlrcoJtan  says  ;  "'Money'  shows  no  signs  of 
diminished  attraction  at  Wallack's."  Money  shows 
decided  signs  of  increasing  attraction  hereabouts. 

—The  Publishers'  Board  of  Trade  meeting  at  Cincin- 
nati recently,  was  a  harmonious  and  profitable  one 
Some  twenty  prominent  houses  were  represented. 

—A  sentence  in  "  How  the  Story  was  Told,"  in  Wat- 
son's  Art  Journal,  describes  the  hero  as  "lying  in  a 
happy  caeam,"     Poor  fellow!  how   he  must  have  suf- 

— Miss  Robertson,  a  new  English  singer,  a  pupil  of 
Randegger,  is  said  to  be  a  rival  to  lima  di  Murska.  She 
is  said  losing  to  G  in  alt  with  perfect  ease,  and  her 
execution  is  marvellous, 

—  Watson's  Art  Journal  discourseth  thus  poetically 
and  truthfully:  "  Morgan  is  a  Welshman,  and  plays 
upon  the  organ  ;  we'd  like  to  see  another  man  beat 
Morgan  on  the  organ."    That  man  can't  be  found. 

— The  Cambridge  Conservatory  of  Music,  under  di- 
rection of  Mr.  George  Fisher,  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Cambridge  Ohronicle,  is  meeting  with  well  de- 
served  success.  It  is  one  of  the  best  musical  academies 
in  the  east. 

—Mr.  F.  Furnival  writes  to  the  London  Academtj  and 
forever  settles  the  vexed  (luestiou  of  Shakspero's  name. 
From  origiual  signatures  of  the  great  writer  himself, 
the  name  should  unquestionably    be  spelled  Shakepere. 

—Mrs.  Ross  Church  (Florence  Marriatt)  is  to  appear 
as  a  reader.  She  will  be  accompanied  by  Mias  Louisa 
Pyno,  the  delightful  vocalist  who  won  such  high  praise 
in  this  country  during  her  tour  with  the  Pyne  &  Har- 
rison English  Opera  Troupe  some  twenty  years  ago. 

— The  representations  of  the  proposed  Exposition 
Buildings  in  which  the  Centennial  Exposition  is  to  be 
held,  as  presented  by  the  Jom-nalqfthe  ExposUioi^,  IMX 
us  with  a  strong  desire  to  be  piesent  on  that  glorious 
occasion,  and  we  shall  try  hard  to  go— if  we  have  money 
enough.    . 

—Unequalled— Jeflferson'B  Rip  Van  WinkU^  Daven- 
port's Sir  Giles  Overeaeh,  Owen's  Solon  ShingU,  Mayo's 
Davy  Crockett,  Sothern's  David  Garrick,  and  Theodore 
Tliomas'  Orchestra.— Jonrna/  of  the  Exposition. 

Without  intending  any  invidious  comparisons,  isn't 
the  foregoing  summary  aomowhat  a  peculiar  one  for 
Davenport  and  Thomas  ? 
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LOVE  AND  FRIENDSHIP  STILL  ARE  THINE. 


Words  by  G.  LINLEY. 

Andante  mclanconico. 


Music  by  GUGLIELMO. 
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Arr.  by  EMILE  FRIEDRICH. 
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I  LISTEN  TO  THEE. 


Andantino  con  molto  caprcfsione. 
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Sherman  &  Hyde's    Musical   Review. 


Dramatic,    Etc. 


California  Theatre.— Miss  Neilson  has  iwen  and  is 
the  particular  attraction  at  this  place  of  amusement, 
appearing  to  crowded  houses  and  fnlfiUing  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  engagements  ever  commenced  at  the 
California.  Her  plays  so  far  have  l-een  Romeo  a7id  Juliet 
and  A.t  You  Like  H,  one  of  the  features  of  the  latter  being 
the  snlo,  "Blow,  thou  wintry  wind,"  suni?  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Maguire,  and  the  glees,  "Under  the  Greenwood  Tree" 
and  "What  shall  he  have  who  killed  the  Deer,"  sung  by 
a  chorus  of  thirteen  select  voices,  the  music  being 
encored  nightly. 

Mr.  John  T.  Raymond  and  wife  (Miss  M.  E.  Gordon) 
are  tlie  next  stars. 

Opera  House.— Th«  Lee  and  Galtou  Troupe,  in  con- 
juuction  with  the  Minstrels,  form  the  attraction,  with  no 
especial  novelties. 

Pacific  Hall  is  tidng  rapidly  transformed  into  a 
place  of  amusement  and  will  be  again  thrown  open 
shortly. 


TO  CHURCHES  OR  LODGESI 
I       Wehaveiust  received  a  large  pedal  organ  with  two 
banks  of  keys  and  twelve  stops.     Churches  or  Lodges 
needing  a  fine  instrument  would  do  well  to  call  on,  or 
address  us,  for  particulars. 


We  send,  post-paid,  any  piece  of  Music  or  Music  Book, 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  marked 
price.  Wo  have  customers  in  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  country,  who  order  all  their  books  and  music  by  mail» 
thus  saving  all  expense  of  freight  and  useless  delays. 
Send  direct  to  us  for  anything  in  the  musical  line,  and 
your  order  will  be  promptly  filled.  Dealers  and  teachers 
supplied  at  the  usual  discounts.  Address  all  orders  to 
Sherman  &  Hyde,  San  Francisco. 
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BLISHER'S    UEPARTMENT. 


We  have  just  published  a  beautiful  set  of  easy  teach- 
ing pieces,  called  "Lessons  from  the  Beehive."  with 
illustrated  title  page,  by  Pierre  Latour,  Twelve  are 
already  issued.     Price  of  each,  20  cents. 


TO  CHURCHES  OR  LODGESI 
We  have  one  Smith's  American  Organ  in  good  order, 
7-9top,  which  we  will  sell  very  cheap. 

TO  PIANO  PURCHASERS  1 

We  have  just  received  a  fresh  supply  of  the  Sherman 

k  Hyde  Pianos.    They  are  meeting  with  a  ready  sale  and 

filling  the  demand  for  a  first-class  piano  at  a  medium 

Pi'iue.  _^ 

TO  OUR  PATRONS! 

Having  made  extensive  alterations  in  our  store  and 

added  largely  to  our  stock ,  wo  are  now  prepared  to  show 

our  friends  the  most  complete  music  store  in  California. 

Call  and  see  us. 


We  are  receiving  complimentary  notices  of  our  paper 
by  every  mail,  and  desire  to  thauk  our  friends  for  their 
encouraging  words.  We  intend  to  make  the  Review  the 
leading  musical  journal  in  the  country. 


SECOND-HAND  OllGANS. 
We  have  four  good  and  reliable  second-hand  organs 
for  sale  at  great  bargains.     Call  and  see  them. 

PIANO  STOOLS  AND  COVERS. 
We  have  just  received  a  large  and  elegant  stock  of  the 
above,  and  invite  the  attention  of  dealers.  Our  terms 
on  stools  are  particularly  favorable  ;  liberal  discounts  to 
the  trade.  In  covers,  we  have  rubber  and  flocked  sur- 
face, French  cloth,  embroidered  felt,  etc.    Address 

Sherman  4  Hyde. 


WE  NOW  WANT 

An  agent  in  every  town  for  Sherman  &  Hide's  Mubical 
Review.  Liberal  cash  commissions.  Send  for  sample 
*^*^Py-  Sherman  &  Hyde. 


All  the  new  and  popular  Sheet  Music  and  Music 
Books  conttantly  on  hand. 


HOUSEWORTH'S 


Photographic  Parlors, 


12  MONTGOMERY   STREET, 


First  floor,  opposite  Liek  House. 
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TO  THE  MUSICAL  PUBLICl 
e  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  E.  Caswell,  for  a 
connected  with  several  of  the  prominent 
usic  houses  as  tuner  and  repairer  of  pianos, 
pipe  and  reed  organs.  Mr.  C.  brings  with  him  the  best 
of  recommendations,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  offerin" 
his  services  to  our  friends  and  the  public.  Orders  left 
at  our  store  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


[Reno  Crescent.] 
MnsioAL  Review.— The  first  number  of  Sherman  b 
Hyde's  Atusiml  Review,  published  in  San  Francisco, 
corner  of  Sutter  and  Kearny  streets,  came  to  hand  this 
morning.  The  Mtisical  Review  is  published  monthly, 
at  one  dollar  per  year,  and  is  devoted  to  Music,  Art  and 
Literature,  is  well  printed,  well  edited,  and  deserves  a 
liberal  support. 

[Sutler  Creek  Indepemient.] 
Musical  Review.— We  have  received  the  first  number 
ofShermanA  Hyde's  Musical  Revieiv,&  monthly  journal, 
containing  much  valuable  and  interesting  reading  mat- 
ter, both  original  and  selected.  This  number  contains 
a  well  written  original  story  by  Mrs.  Canedo,  nilscellane-  ' 
0U8  selected  matter,  art  and  musical  notes,  a  piece  of  i 
music,  etc.  Sherman  &  Hyde,  publishers,  San  Fran-  i 
Cisco.     Price,  $I.nO  a  year,  single  copies  ten  cents. 

[Vall^jo  Chronicle.] 
The  initial  number  of  Sherman  k  Hyde's  Musical  Re- 
view, of  San  Francisco,  has  made  its  appearance,  and  the 
publication  promises  to  be  no  mean  contribution  to  ; 
California  literature.  The  first  issue  contains  a  charm- 
ing piece  of  music,  "The  Dear  Old  Cottage;"  the  first  j 
part  of  what  promises  to  be  a  very  readable  serial  , 
entitled  "Beatrice's  New  Year's  Gift,"  correspondence,  ' 
art  notes,  etc.,  etc.  Subscription,  one  dollar  per  annum;  ! 
address  Sherman  &  Hyde,  San  Francisco. 

[Santa  Barbara  Indtx.)  \ 
We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  new  musical  review,  a  I 
monthly  magazine,  quarto  form,  devoted  to  music,  art  j 
and  literature,  published  in  San  Francisco,  by  Sherman  '■ 
k  Hyde.  The  Review  will  contain  new  music,  original 
stories,  musical  gossip,  musical  sketches,  correspond- 
ence, instructive  editorials,  etc.  Price  per  annum,  $1.00.  i 
Sample  copies,  10  cents.  i 

[risalia   Delta.]  , 

Musical  Revtew.— We  are  in  receipt  of  the  first 
(January)  number  of  the  Musical  Review,  published  by 
Sherman  k  Hyde,  San  Francisco,  price  SI  .00.  It  is  a 
model  of  typographical  elegance,  and  gives  prnmifie  of 
filling  a  useful  sphere  in  the  literature  of  the  coast. 
From  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Sherman,  we 
feel  warranted  in  giving  the  assurance  that  nothing  will  ■ 
be  spared  to  make  the  Reviexo  acceptable  to  the  musical  ! 
element  of  this  State. 

[Plumas  National.] 
Musical  Review.— We  are  in  receipt  of  the  first  num- 
ber of  Sherman  k  Hyde's  Musical  .Bfwtffif,  the  publica- 
tion of  which  has  been  commenced  at  Sun  Francisco. 
Something  of  this  kind  has  long  been  wanteil  on  this 
coast,  and  we  hope  the  Review  will  fill  the  vacancy. 
The  subscription  price  is  SI. 00  per  year. 


e^'  For  the  very  best  Photographs,  go  to  Bradley 
&  Rulofson's  Gallery,  with  an  elevator.  420  Montgom- 
ery street,  San  Francisco. 


For  Artistic  Position  and  Exquisite  KInl  ih  tha 

PORTRAITS 

Taken  at  this  elegant  establish- 
ment have  never  been  equalled 
anywhere. 

With  improved  apparatus,  we 
can  make  from  Miniature  to  Life- 
size  Portraits,  and  finish  them  in 
Water  Colors,  India  Ink,  Crayon 
or  Oil  Colors,  by  artists  who  have 
always  taken  first  premiums  wher- 
ever their  work  has  been  exhibited 
for  competition. 

Those  wishmg  first-class  Photo- 
graphs should  see  our  specimens 
before  sittins'  elsewhere. 


THOMAS  HOUSE  WORTH  &  CO., 


Portrait  and  Landscape  Photographers, 


12  MONTGOltERT  STREET,  opposite  I.lck  Houie, 


SALESROOM  I 


No.  9  Montgoraery  Street,  under  Lick  House. 


Shi 
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most  cordially   invited,  togetlu 
friends,  to  \isit 

WATKINS' 


I!  ART  (iALLERi; 


(PORTRAIT  AND  LANDSCAPE  ) 
22  and  26  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Opposite  Lick  House  Entriaic=', 
UP  STAIKS, 

S.^X  Fg.-I.VC/SCO,  CM.. 

Oiir  Photographic  Portraits,  of  every  style, 
nre  unequalled  by  any  in  San  Francisco,  anil  our 
collection  of  Landscape  Views,  large,  Stereo- 
scopic and  intermediate  sizes,  embracing  Yo- 
semite  Valley,  Mammoth  Trees,  Geysers,  Mount 
Shasta,  Oregon,  Columbia  River,  Pacitie  Kail- 
road,  Coast,  Mining,  City,  etc.,  will,  we  feel 
assured,  give  you  pleasure  to  examine,  iis  it 
will  us  to  extend  to  you  every  courtesy  in  our 
power. 

Kespectfully  Yours, 

C.  E.  WATKINS, 
Portrait  and  Landscape  Photographer. 


NEW  SHEET  MUSIC 


WILLIAM    HALL  &  SON, 


Star  of  the  Itloru.  (L'At^tro  dol  Mattin)  Waltz 
Son^'.  by  Mrs.  Jane  Sloman  Torry.      Price.  60  cents. 

Beautiful  dreams  li»s;er  near  iiie.  Ballad, 
oompored  bv  l!'-nrv  Tucker.    Price.  S.t  cents. 

Kiss  me,  Durllujf,  Sweet  Good  Nitrht.  Bal- 
lad with  choruB  ;  cmipubed  by  Henry  TucKer.      Price 


popular  6oag,  bv  Henrv  'I'ueki 

Tlie  Weary  Heui-t  or  Sing  little  bird.  Ballad  with 
English  and  Herman  words,  composed  by  Mrs.  Jane 
Slnman  Torry.  Price  50  ct6.  "The  new  Bontf,  'The 
Weary  Heart,"  as  sung  by  Miss  Olaru  Doria  at  the  Con- 
cert of  the  Haydu  Musical  Society,  is  a  beuutiiul  com- 
position."—  Baltimore  San. 

Iflarg-aret.  Ballad  by  Mrs.  Jane  Sloman  Torry. 
Price  sn  cents.  "In  this  degenerate  age  of  music,  when 
so  much  trash  is  published,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a 
song  like  the  above,  full  of  pure  melody,  with  a  thor- 
ough and  musicianly  treatment.     We  heartily  commend 


III    blossom.     Dftllad 


ENGLISH  OPIMOX. 

From  Art  Journal,  August,  1870. 
But  in  all  that  has  depended  on  human  art,  he  lias 
been  most  successful— especially  In  the  belection  of  pic- 
torial points  of  view,  as  well  as  in  I  he  delicate  manipu- 
lation which  is  necessary  to  give  free  scope  to  the  magic 
chemistry  of  light.  Between  the  wonders  of  nature  and 
the  skill  of  man,  we  have  certainly  before  us.  in  these 
views  of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  the  finest  photographs 
that  have  been  seen  in  Europe.  It  is  no  small  satisfac- 
tion to  us  to  be  abl  •.  to  b.;ar  this  testimony  to  the  work 
of  an  American  artist.  To  the  lover  of  Nature  in  her 
most  subhnie  aspects,  as  well  as  to  the  collectors  of 
what  is  most  rare  and  perfect  in  photography,  we  can 
recommend  uo  higher  treat  than  will  be  procured  by  the 
purchase  of  Mr.  Watkins"  photographs  ()f  the  Valley  c.f 
the  Gri7j.ly  Bear. 


AMERICA'  OPINION. 

From  the  Springfield  Republican,  April  19th.  lfi7->. 
So  it  is  with  Watkins,  in  his  pictures  of  California 
scenery.  He  makes  a  clis?,  artistic  study  of  the  atti- 
tudes of  Nature  and  the  various  lights  of  the  day,  and 
gives  himself,  his  instruments  and  his  chemica's  the 
advantage  th-reof ,  with  the  result  of  as  perfect  little  pic- 
tures in  combination  and  form  and  effect  as  painter  ever 
gathered  through  his  artistic  pm-eption  and  his  ingeni- 
ous grouping  of  the  K'-I'IS  of  nntu'-e. 


THE  ONLY  MJ3DAL3 

Awarded  by  the  Paris  and  Vienna  Expositions  for 
California   Photography, 


CAPTAINJACKANDTHE  MODOC  INDIANS. 

STEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS  OF  THE 

LAVA    B  E  13  S 
IiiteresUiiK  Poliils  uf  the  .MODOC  WAR. 

STEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS,  $i  soper  Doz. 


it  to  all  singers.— £j:^; 
Wlieu   the   Roies   vi'ere 

composted  by  H   P.  Banks 

'IVliisper  it  softly.     Song  and   Chorus,  by  T.  M. 
Brown,  author  of  "Orjihan   Mabel."    Price  35  cents.    A 
i  charming  Ballad  and  buug   with  groat  success  by  D.  S. 
Wambold,  of  the  Sau  Francisco  Minstrels. 
Ijittle  Darling:  don*t  be  sad.     Song  and  chorus. 
,    {Air  Amaryllis)  words  by  George    Cooper   adapted  by 
Chas.  E.  Pratt.    Price  3.'»  cents. 
Angels  I  ork  luy  babe  to  sleep.  (Lullaby)  words 
;  by  Geo.  Cooper,  music  by  Chas.  K.  Pratt.     Price'Socts. 

How  could  I.     Composed  by  Heu>y  Farmer.    Price 
I  35  cents.    A  very  pretty  humorous  Song. 
I       E»-i  Galop.     By  Max  Miiretzek.    Price  60  cents. 
l*e  Favorite  Galop.     Alex.  Silberberg.    Price  60 

I  4th  Edition  Express.  Galop,  by  Ales.  Silberberg. 
I  Price  fiO  cents.  Two  of  the  most  brilliant  and  dashing 
I  Galops  published  this  season,  easy  and  well  adapted  for 

Une  pensee  da  soir.     (An  evening  thought).  Noc- 
;  turne,  composed  by  A.  W.  Hawthorn.    Price  50  cents. 
]      Dream    Sonj;.      Keverie,    by  Francis   H.    Brown. 


Price   51.01).      One  of   the  most  brilliant  fantasii 
have  seen  on  this  popular  Opera.— four iVr. 

A  True  Heart.  Waltz,  bv  Julius  Bemsteiu  Price 
GO  c^-uts. 

Leisure  Ikours  at  Luice  Mabopav,  Waltz,  by 
Julius  Bern-*tein..  Price  (ii)  cents.  These  two  Waltzes 
are  worthy  of  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  Sirauss,  are 
already  very  popular  and  were  the  favorites  during  last 
season  at  Srtratoga  and  other  wateriug  places 

Haunting'  Smile.  Transcrip'ion  for  piano-forte, 
by  Francis  H.  Brown      Price  CD  cts. 

Evening  Zephyrs.  By  J.  0.  Meininger.  Price  7J 
cents.  Every  pianist  of  m-Hlcnite  ability  should  have  a 
copy  of  these  two  new  compositions. 

THE  SOXG  CABINP^T. 

rS.OOO  COPIES  SOLD! 
NEW  EDITION. 


THIS  BOOK  CONTAINS  : 

First.— A  very  t-art-f  uU.v  prepared  Series  of  Primary 
Song  I,<-3Baiia, 

Seeouillj'.  —  A  large  mmiber  of  uew  aud  beautiful 
Schuol  SonigH, 

Thirdl.T.— A  Short  Ciiutiita.  Thx  Scliool  Festival, 
d-'Bigued  expressly  for  n»o  at  School  Keceptlons, 
Coiicnrts  and  RTlliblllons. 

S^Tii«  Soii;^  Cubliift  lias  been  adopted  by  the 
Buard  c.f  Edui-atic.u  of  New  Y.irk,  Philadelphia  aud 
Nashville,  as  tho  lesl-boi.k  for  the  Public  Schools  in 
thoao  cities.  It  is  universally  u.sed  in  all  the  Pnblic 
Seh.iols  in  the  Uuited  Stales. 

la  the  best  Sebu&l  Singing  Book  Published  I      Send  for 
Sample  Copy. 

Price,  Re  all,  60  cts.  per  copy.     'Wholesale, 

45  cts.  per  copy. 
Sample  Cni>ifS  ient  6v  Mail  on  rtctipt  of  M'lmtesalf  Prict.     i 

A  most  liberal  discount  given  to  the  Trade.   Schools.  I 
Seniiuaries.  Acad  mi.-a,  &c.,  he,  for  introduction.  ! 

For  sale  at  all  Book  aud  Music  Btores.  I 

.\ny  of  the  above  pieces  Rent  by  mail,  postpaid,  ou 
l-eceipt  of  the  marked  price. 

Special  attention  ^ivcn  to  all  orders  received  from  j 
Schools  and  Seminaries.    Sfimples  of  Music  forwarded 


THE  MULLIGAN  GUARD. 


ALL  THE  RAGE  !! 


The  Most  Popular  Piece  of  Music  Ever  Published. 


MULLIGAN  GUARD 
Song  for  Piano-Forte  io 

MULLIGAN  GUARD 
Song  for  Guitar  40 

MULLIGAN  GUARD 
Song  for  Banjo  40 

MULLIGAN  GUARD 
Waltz  for  Piano  30 

MULLIGAN  GUARD 
Galop  for  Piano  40 

MULLIGAN  GUARD 
Quickstep  for  Piano  40 

MULLIGAN  GU.VRD 
Quadrille  for  Piano  50 

MULLIGAN  GUARD 
For  Brass  Band  1  00 

MULLIG.VN  GUARD 
Quadrille  for  Orchestra  1  00 


WM,  A.  POND  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


r.4»   BROADIFAl',  yEH'  TORK. 


AUGUST   WETTERMAN. 

MUSIC  FURNISHED  FOR 

PARADES,  EXCURSIONS,  BALLS,  PARTIES, 
SERENADES,  ETC. 

No.  19  STOCKTON  PLACE, 
Between  Sutter  and  Post,  Dupout  and  Stockton. 

Ortlera  can  be  left  at  the    California  Theatre,  Wood- 
ward's tiiirdens.  Gray's   Music   Store,  609    and 
fil.T  Cl:iy  street,  and  Slu-rman  k  Hyde's 


MRS.  VIKGIMA  MPPEUT, 

TEACHER    OF 

Piano,  Organ,  Guitar  and  Vocal  Musir, 

Harmony  and  Thorongh-Bass, 

BY  THE  OLD   AND    NEW   METHODS. 
Residence,  715  Hatrs  Street. 

Prof.  C.  J.  J.  Smith, 

TRACHKn  OF 

Music,  Languages  &  Drawing, 

749  MAHKET  STREET. 

Orders  received  at  .Sherman  &  Hyde's  Music  Store 


MUSICAL    AND)    MISVELLANEOUS    DEPARTMENT. 
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Original    Story. 


HELEN'S    HAY    BASKET. 

BT   HATTIE  DIKE   BaiTTS. 

SOFT,  bright  May  sunset  il" 
lumined  the  fragrant  air  with 
I  glow  of  golden  beauty,  the 
glory  of  his  declining  light. 
The  first  sun  of  May — the 
crowning  day  of  Spring,  when 
she  bends  her  fair  young  brow 
to  receive  its  garlands  of 
triumph,  and  the  air  was  laden  with  sweet 
suggestions  of  the  perfume  and  bloom  of 
summer-time. 

At  her  parlor  window,  with  little  white 
hands  idle  in  her  lap,  Helen  Ray  sat  watch- 
ing the  sunset,  enjoying  the  balmy  breath 
of  spring  and — who  knows  ? — dreaming, 
perhaps,  sweet  maiden  dreams.  Gazing  at 
the  golden  glory  in  the  radiant  west,  she 
sat  still  until  its  brilliancy  faded  to  an  am- 
ber glow,  then  softened  and  deepened  into 
the  gray  of  early  twilight;  and  as  it  grew 
dim  the  young  May  moon  rose  softly  bright, 
and  smiled   upon  the   new,   fresh  world. 

Ting-a-ling!  ting-a-ling-ling-ling !  went 
the  door  bell,  breaking  in  upon  Helen's 
pleasant  revery.  She  rose  in  the  twilight 
and  obeyed  the  summons  herself;  but  no 
one  was  there ! 

Half  alarmed,  she  turned  away,  and  in 
turning  she  struck  her  careless  foot  lightly 
against  some  object  on  the  door  step.  She 
glanced  down — then  stooped  and  raised 
with  eager  hands  a  lovely  May-basket, 
drooping  with  delicate  bloom  :  the  waxy 
bells  of  fragrant  hyacinths,  the  violet,  vel- 
vet clusters  of  heart's  ease,  white  and  pink 
rosebuds,  dainty  trailing  vines,  and  in  the 
center  a  lovely,  half-open  moss-rose,  smiled 
up  into  her  face  and  breathed  their  sweet 
breath  to  her  grateful  senses  as  she  bent 
over  them. 


"  Oh,  how  lovely !  how  sweet !  Who, 
w/w  could  have  sent  them  ?  "  cried  Helen, 
as  she  bore  her  treasures  into  the  parlor, 
and  hastily  lit  the  gas,  to  view  them  closer. 

Attached  to  the  handle  of  the  pretty 
rustic  basket  was  a  card,  bearing  her  name, 
but  the  writing  was  unkuown  to  her,  and 
she  had  no  clue  to  the  giver  of  this  beauti- 
ful gift. 

"Oh,  what  wouldn't  I  give  to  know  !  " 
she  said,  a  soft  flush  tinting  her  fair  cheek. 
"  Come,  you  pretty  darlings,  let  me  see 
what  you  say.  Hyacinths,  violets,  roses, 
and  the  red  moss-rose — oh,  whoever  he  is, 
he  surely  cares  something  for  me  I  "  and 
the  blushes  grew  deeper  as  Helen  spoke 
this,  even  to  herself  alone. 

"  I  wish  I  knew  who  he  was,"  she  whis 
pered  again ;  I  believe  I  could  love  any- 
body if  I  knew  he  truly  loved  me."  And 
the  thought  came  from  poor  Helen's  very 
heart,  for  though  she  was  the  child  of 
wealth,  the  pet  of  her  father's  home  and 
heart,  she  hal  neither  mother,  brother  nor 
sisters,  and  knew  many  lonely  hours,  in 
which  she  longed  for  such  love  and  com- 
panionship as  youth  delights  in. 

Bending  once  more  to  inhale  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  new  treasure,  something  bright- 
er than  a  flower  fluhed  ind  glfitmcd  in 
her  eyes  beneath  the  lamp-light.  Wiih 
quick  fingers  she  parted  the  flowers,  and 
drew  forth  a  moss-agate  sleeve-button — a 
gentleman's  button,  which  had  probably 
fallen  among  the  flowers  while  arranging 
them.  Helen  looked  at  it  closely,  but 
there  was  no  name  anywhere  upon  it — no 
token  to  tell  its  ownership. 

"  Never  mind,  it  is  a  clue,"  said  she,  "  and 
I  mean  to  watch  every  gentleman  I  know 
until  I  see  the  mate  to  it.  I  hope  it  will 
be  a  good  while  before  he  gets  another 
set" 

Two  or  three  gentlemen  came  in  to  call 
on  her  that  very  evening,  and,  good  as  her 
word,  Helen  observed  them  closely,  but  no 


one  wore  a  moss-agate  button.  And  she 
was  rather  relieved  to  see  it,  for,  though 
pleasant  fellows,  they  were  not  favorite 
friends. 

The  next  evening  she  went  to  a  party, 
and  saw  a  great  many  gentlemen,  but  here, 
too,  her  search  was  fruitless. 

"  Who  can  it  be  ?  "  she  thought;  "  nearly 
all  the  gentlemen  I  know  were  at  Mrs. 
Glen's  tonight.  Let's  see— L^ester  St.  John 
was  not  there ;  but  I  hope  il  isn't  he — I 
couldn't  love  him,  for  all  his  money  and 
grand  family— he  isn't  a  good  man,  I  know. 
Carey  Gray  wasn't  there — but,  oh,  dear  I 
he's  forty,  and  has  a  glass  eye — not  he,  I 
know.  Harry  Willis  wasn't  there— he's  a 
gentleman,  certain — but  then  he  never 
seems  to  care  anything  about  ladies — not 
he,  either.  Len  Green — Paris  Conner — 
there,  that's  all  I  can  think  of,  and  I  know 
it  was  none  of  them.  Never  mind,  I'll  find 
out  yet"  And  with  this  consoling  thought, 
Helen  threw  her  tired  self  upon  her  bed, 
and  soon  slept  soundly. 

A  week  or  so  later  Mr.  Harry  Willis 
dropped  in  one  evening  for  a  call.  He  did 
not  call  very  often ;  sometimes  Helen 
wished  he  would,  he  was  so  pleasant  and 
gentlemanly.  This  evening  he  came  on  an 
•■rr;>nf)  for  his  sister — a  piece  of  music  she 
had  sent  with  a  request  that  Helen  would 
learn  it.  Helen,  at  Harry's  invitation,  sat 
down  to  play  it  over,  while  he  stood  beside 
her  to  listen. 

As  he  reached  out  his  hand  to  turn  the 
sheet,  his  white  linen  cufF  was  exposed, 
and — Helen  saw  a  moss-agate  sleeve-but- 
ton !  In  her  quick  surprise  she  let  her 
fingers  fall  discordant  upon  the  keys,  but 
quickly  recovering  herself,  played  on  to  the 
end.  Then  she  left  the  piano,  and  as  they 
were  seated  engaged  in  conversation,  she 
resolved  to  end  her  doubts  by  a  bold 
stroke. 

"  Mr.  Willis,  that  is  a  pretty  sleeve-but- 
ton you  wear.     May  I  see  it  ?" 
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Instantly  Ilarry  held  out  the  button  for 
her  inspection.  "It  is  the  only  one  of  the 
kind  I  have,"  he  said,  smiling;  "  I  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  lose  the  other  one  some- 
time ago.  I  was  very  sorry,  for  they  were 
a  birthday  gift  from  my  mother,  and  I 
prized  them  very  much." 

Now,  if  Harry  had  not  made  this  little 
explanation,  I  doubt  if  Helen  would  have 
said  any  more.  But,  as  it  was,  she  asked 
quietly ;  "  Have  you  no  idea  where  you 
lost  it  ?  " 

"  None  in  the  least;  I  would  give  a  great 
deal  to  know." 

Helen's  cheek  grew  rosy,  but  she  left  her 
chair,  went  to  a  little  casket  on  a  center- 
table,  and  returning,  dropped  into  Mr. 
Harry's  astonished  hand  the  missing  but- 
ton I 

"  Why,  Miss  Helen  I  I  thank  you  I 
Where  did  you  find  this  ?  " 

Helen  hesitated,  then  some  impulse 
prompted  her  to  tell  the  truth,  while  her 
fair  face  flushed  deeper  beneath  Harry's 
eye. 

"  Some  one,"  she  said,  "  was  kind  enough 
to  send  me  a  lovely  May-basket,  and  I 
found  the  button  among  the  flowers." 

It  was  Harry's  turn  to  flush  now. 

"  Miss  Helen  I  then  you  guess  who  dared 
be  so  presuming  ?  " 

"I  guess  nojv."  Helen's  voice  was  no 
steadier  than  his  own.  Perhaps  that  fact 
gave  him  courage  to  go  on. 

"Do  you  know  why  I  ventured  so  far  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  How  can  I,  unless  you  tell  me  ?  " 

"I  will  tell  you."  Harry  took  the  light 
hand  which  lay  on  the  arm  of  her  chair, 
and  bent  nearer,  as  he  said :  "  Because, 
Miss  Helen,  I  dared  do  something  else 
first — for  a  long  time — I  dared  to  love  you. 
Was  it  too  much  ?    Can  you  caro  for  me  ?  " 

For  a  moment  Helen  was  silent ;  then 
she  raised  her  eyes  to  Harry's  face,  clear, 
true,  dark  eyes  that  they  were,   and  said  : 

"Mr.  Willis,  1  will  tell  you  the  truth.  I 
have  not,  before,  especially  thought  of 
loving  you ;  but  I  have  been  lonely  and 
longing  for  some  one  to  love.  And  when 
I  read  what  the  basket  said,  I  thought,  if  I 
could  find  the  one  who  sent  it,  and  he  were 
worthy,  I  would  love  him.  And  now  X— 
am  glad  it  was  you,  Mr.  Willis." 

For  answer,  Harry  passed  his  arm  about 
her,  and  drew  her  nearer  to  him,  as  he 
said,  gently:  "Do  you  think  it  will  not 
be  hard  to  love  me,  dear  Helen  ?  " 

And  Helen,  as  she  trustingly  let  her  face 
droop  on  his  broad  shoulder,  answered 
honestly,  "  I  am  sure  not." 

She  could  not  have  found  it  so,  for  when 
May  came  round  again  Helen  was  a  bride, 
atid  her  husband's  choicest  wedding  gift 
was  a  beautiful  Miy-basket. 
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IGINAL       bKETCH. 


THE    ORGANIST    AND    HIS    FRIEND. 

A    MUSICAL    UEMINISCENCE. 

Brightly  the  sun  shone  on  a  beautiful 
little  town,  cosily  nestled  among  high 
hills,  that  seemed  ever  to  be  keeping 
watch  over  the  charming  valley  beneath. 
The  sparkling  river  that  divided  the 
village  in  twain,  reflected  in  its  calm 
bosom  the  loveliness  of  the  surrounding 
scenery,  which  never  failed  to  strike 
the  eye  of  the  stranger  as  a  vision 
of  delight,  causing  him  to  pause, 
and  with  lingering,  wistful  gazQ,  drink 
in  all  the  splendors  thus  laid  out  to 
view.  Turn  where  he  would,  the  eye  was 
ever  feasted  with  the  loveliness  of  the 
grand  old  hills,  which,  whether  shrouded 
in  the  snows  of  winter,  draped  in  the  green 
mantle  of  spring,  covered  with  the  sweet 
flowers  of  summer,  or  regally  wearing 
their  rich  autumnal  robes,  still  were  always 
beautiful. 

Sweetly  and  joyously  rang  out  the 
church  bells  on  the  frosty  morningair,  for  it 
was  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  the  streets  were 
thronged  with  gaily  dressed  church  goers, 
wending  their  way  to  the  respective  houses 
of  worship.  There  was  a  most  beautiful 
church  in  the  place,built  in  the  noble  Gothic 
style,  with  high  arched  roof^a  perfect  gem 
of  art  and  design — with  handsome  stained 
windows,  .through  which  the  light  of  day 
fell  upon  the  interior  of  the  building  in 
all  the  varied  colors  of  the  prism. 
Above  the  altar  were  elegant  memorial 
windows,  recording  the  death  of  many  a 
loved  one.  In  the  nave  to  the  right  of  the 
church,  stood  a  grand  organ,  also  built  in 
Gothic  style,  to  correspond  with  the  archi- 
tectural structure  of  the  church. 

The  sun's  rays,  entering  through  the 
rich  coloring  of  the  windows,  filled  the 
sanctuary  with  a  subdued  light,  illumining 
the  dim  aisles,  and  resting  lovingly  upon 
the  heads  of  the  worshippt-rs — lighting  up 
the  silver  hair  of  the  aged  as  with  a  crown 
of  glory,  touching  the  young  with  soft 
caresses,  and  with  its  mellow  tints  seem- 
ing to  add  to  the  hallowed,  poetic  beauty 
of  the  scene.  But,  with  a  tender  pity,  it 
seemed  to  linger  most  lovingly  upon  the 
dark  braids  entwining  the  bowed  head  of 
a  young  girl,  clad  in  the  habiliments  of 
deep  mourning. 

She  was  tall,  slender,  and  exceedingly 
fragile  looking,  with  a  world  of  sadne.ss  in 
the  pale  face  and  dark  eyes.  Over  her 
young  spirit  had  lately  swept  the  tide  of 
affliction,  seeming  to  crush  out  forever  all 
the  freshness  and  sunshine  from  her  life_ 
Her  mother,  the  sole  companion  and  friend 


through  all  the  happy  years  past,  Imd 
recently  been  buried  from  her  sight,  just 
as  she  had  reached  that  portion  of  her  life 
when  she  most  needed  that  parent's  loving 
care  and  gentle  guidance.  With  an  almost 
breaking  heart,  the  young  girl  had  bowed 
her  head  in  submission  to  the  decree  of 
heaven,  and  looked  for  the  last  time  on 
the  face  of  the  beautiful  dead.  From 
earliest  infancy  the  maiden  had  been  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere  of  music — it 
was  the  charmed  fairy-land  in  whicl'  her 
soul  loved  to  wander.  The  mother  had 
been  a  wonderful  musician,  and  had  striven 
always  to  make  music  an  element  of  her 
child's  life,  ,and  long  before  the  infant  lips 
could  lisp  the  words,  the  little  one  had 
warbled  the  airs  her  mother  sang,  thus 
showing  that  melody  was  born  with  her, 
and  growing  with  her  growth,  it  now  formed 
her  chief  delight — her  only  comfort  and 
solace  in  her  hours  of  deep  afBiction. 
Music  only  could  cause  her  to  forget  her 
sorrow — it  spoke  to  her  soul  of  the  beauti- 
ful world  beyond,  and  on  the  wings  of 
melody  she  was  in  thought  borne  far  away 
from  the  trials  of  earth  to  the  heaven  where 
dwells   the   spirit  of   her  hallowed  dead. 

She  loved  the  voices  of  the  tone  world  ; 
they  were  her  most  treasured  companions. 

The  impressive  services  had  not  begun, 
a  deep  silence  was  on  all  things,  the  girl  sat 
wrapped  in  her  own  sad  thoughts,  when  on 
the  solemn  stillness — stole  the  soft,far  away 
notes  of  the  organ,  filling  the  air  with  such 
sweet  sounds  of  divine  melody,  that  the 
maiden,  alive  to  every  influence  of  music, 
was  deeply  touched.  Immediately  she 
recognized  the  execution  of  no  ordinary 
performer,  and,  with  exquisite  appreciation 
of  every  tone,  she  was  a  wrapt  listener. 
Under  the  skillful  touch  of  the  musician, 
the  organ  poured  forth  a  volume  of  sweet- 
est melody,  ih  honor  of  the  day  ;  then  the 
tones  died  away  in  sighs  of  tender  waiiing, 
as  though  they  were  the  combined  voices 
of  sorrowing  angels.  Throughout  the  whole 
service  came  those  same  beautified  sounds 
— gems  dropped  from  the  hand  of  a  mas- 
ter, who  was  most  lavish  of  his  gifts. 
The  strains  would  swell  out  on  the  still  air, 
then  droop  indistinctly  away,  seemingly  lost 
in  a  continuation  of  sweet,  soft,  reverb  ;rat- 
ing  echoes. 

The  girl  had  never  drank  in  such  melody 
before ;  she  was  entranced,  held  spellbound 
by  the  woffderful  power  of  music.  To  her 
enthusiastic  nature,  a  new  world  seemed 
opening  —  a  world  of  heavenly  delight. 
She  was  irresistibly  attracted  to  the  mu- 
sician, and  after  the  solemn  services  ivere 
over,  she  sought  the  choir  and  joined  'lim. 

She  spoke  to  the  organist;  he  tu'ned 
upon  her  a  face  beaming  with  kindness, 
but  expressive  of  much  surprise  at  being 
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thus  addressed  by  a  stranger.  However, 
strangers  they  did  not  long  remain  ; 
through  the  sympathetic  language  of  music 
they  soon  became  friends — the  master  and 
the  maiden.  He  was  the  new  organist,  and 
had  played  for  the  first  time  that  day,  so  he 
told  her.  The  girl  had  a  soprano  voice  of  fine 
quality — rich,  full  and  well  cultivated. 
The  organist  desired  just  such  a  voice  for 
his  choir,  and  after  hearing  her  sing,  en- 
gaged her  services,  thus  opening  to  the 
young  enthusiast  a  world  of  inexpressible 
delight,  of  glorious,  beautiful  music. 

The  organist  became  deeply  interested 
in  her,  both  as  a  musician  and  a  friend, 
and  took  pleasure  in  instructing  her  in  the 
science  she  loved  so  well.  He  played  on 
the  organ  for  her  by  the  hour,  through  his 
brain  and  fingers  familiarizing  her  with  all 
the  grand  music  of  the  old  masters  ;  would 
spend  hours  with  her  in  her  own  home, 
teaching  her  to  perform  on  various  instru- 
ments, she  being  an  earnest  student,  and 
he  an  untiring  instructor.  But,  alas,  her 
charmed  dreams  musi  have  an  end,  and 
these  sweet  associations  must  cease.  Since 
the  meeting  of  the  friends,  time  had  sped 
very  swiftly.  Winter,  with  its  glorious 
Christmas  carols  ;  spring,  with  its  beautiful 
Easter  anthems,  had  come  and  gone.  The 
hot,  sultry  summer  days  had  followed, 
filling  every  one  with  an  intense  desire  to 
leave  the  dusty  city  for  the  cool  retreats 
and  resorts  of  the  season.  Of  this  number 
was  the  organist.  With  deep  regret  the 
two  friends  bade  farewell  to  each  other. 
The  separation  was  for  an  indefinite  time, 
and  thus  the  maiden's  beautiful  dream  life 
was  broken. 

Years  passed ;  during  which  the  girl 
had  merged  into  the  woman,  still  bearing 
in  mind  all  the  sweet  memories  of  the  past, 
in  which  were  connected  her  friend,  the 
organist.  She  had  not  seen  him  since  bid- 
ding him  farewell  on  that  summer  morn- 
ing, and  no  written  thoughts  or  words  were 
exchanged  between  them;  they  heard  of 
each  other  through  mutual  friends  only, 
still  each  knew  the  other  unforgotten. 
The  associations,  connected  with  music 
are  such  as  can  never  be  broken ;  they  can 
never  be  erased  from  the  mind,  and  are  in- 
delible. By  this  strongest  of  all  ties  were 
the  two  friends  indissolubly  bound.  Though 
separated  afar,  they  were  constantly  re- 
minded of  each  other  through  the  medium 
of  harmony. 

The  master  and  friend  were  to  meet 
again,  and  in  this  wise :  There  was  to  be 
a  grand  wedding  in  the  church  wherein 
they  had  first  met,  and  the  woman's  heart 
was  full  of  delight;  her  old  friend  had  been 
sent  for  to  preside  at  the  organ  on  the 
nuptial  occasion. 


The  afternoon  of  the  wedding  arrived  ; 
the  woman  sought  the  church  in  order  that 
she  might  hear  again  the  tones  she  loved 
in  former  days,  called  forth  by  the  same 
skillful  hand  that  .so  entranced  her  then, 
and  that  she  might  behold  again  her  dear 
old  friend.  The  building  was  crowded ; 
she  could  only  hear  her  friend,  but  was 
powerless  to  reach  him,  owing  to  the  vast 
throng  that  intervened.  Still  she  knew 
he  was  at  his  post,  for  no  other  hands  could 
awaken  such  music  from  the  beautiful, 
cold  keys.  The  ceremony  was  over,  and 
the  nuptial  party  were  leaving  the  church  ; 
the  grand,  inspiring  strains  of  the  noble 
"  Wedding  March"  were  flooding  the  air 
around,  when,  suddenly,  as  the  crowd  di.s- 
persed,  the  combined  chords  of  the  march 
ceased  altogether,  and  upon  the  ear  fell 
the  soft,  sweet  strains  of  a  melody  the 
woman  had  loved  in  the  long  ago — in  the 
years  of  her  girlhood — when  she  first  knew 
her  friend,  the  organist. 

'Twas  like  a  dream  of  the  past  to  her; 
she  knew  her  old  friend  had  not  forgotten 
her,  and,  as  the  plaintive  tones  swelled 
out  on  tVio  air,  coming  to  her  over  the  sea 
of  heads,  she  felt  it  to  be  a  summons  from 
the  organist.  She  lingered  till  the  crowd 
had  left  the  church,  then,  as  the  music 
bade  her  seek  the  musician,  she  entered 
the  choir  and  stood  beside  her  old  friend. 
He  turned  not,  neither  did  he  speak.  .She 
was  spell-bound  as  of  yore  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  music.  Every  piece  she  had 
loved  in  the  old  days  fell  upon  her  ears 
again,  greeting  her  with  all  the  tenderness 
of  loving  and  long  absent  friends.  Sbe 
was  happy  to  be  thus  remembered  by  her 
friend,  and  was  motionless  with  delight. 
The  master  was  seemingly  unmindful  of 
her  presence,  save  that  he  played  every 
favorite  that  had  constituted  her  repertoire. 
When  the  last  nolo  died  away  in  con- 
clusion of  the  final  lines,  he  turned  to  her, 
and  with  all  the  old  affection  and  kindness 
beaming  in  his  face,  extended  both  hands 
to  her,  and  taking  hers  in  his,  said :  "  1 
knew  you  would  come  to  me  if  you  were 
within  sound  of  the  first  piece  ;  it  was  for 
you ;  I  knew  you  would  obey  the  call. 
When  I  first  entered  the  choir  I  looked 
over  the  sea  of  faces  filling  the  church  to 
find  yours;  failing  to  discover  you,  and 
fearing  you  were  not  present,  and  I  .vould 
not  see  you,  as  I  have  only  a  little  while  to 
stay,  I  sought  the  expedient  which  ha,s 
proved  so  successful  in  bringing  you  to  me, 
and  played  for  you  the  music  you  always 
loved.  When  I  heard  a  footstep  approach 
the  choir,  and  caught  sight  of  a  white 
dress,  I  knew  it  was  yourself,  and  that  my 
call  had  not  been  in  vain." 

These  were  the  words  of  the  organist  to 
his  friend  ;  they  met  only  for  a  few  minutes. 


and  then  followed  a  second  parting;  there 
in  the  gray  twilight,  in  the  dim  old  church, 
they  said  farewell ;  he  to  retiA'n  to  his 
home  in  a  far  distant  city,  and  the  woman 
to  follow  the  life  that  God  had  designed. 

Several  years  have  elapsed  since  that 
parting  between  those  whom  divine  music 
had  made  friends  ;  no  written  communica- 
tion ever  passes  between  them ;  still  each 
knows  the  other  unforgotten,  linked  as  they 
are  with  a  chain  of  memory  forged  by 
music,  chains  which  can  never  be  sundere<:l. 

The  organist  is  indissolubly  connected  in 
the  mind  of  his  friend  with  the  divine  art, 
which  is  still,  and  ever  vcill  be,  the  passion 
of  her  life.  Since  she  first  heard  the  tones 
that  exercised  such  an  influence  over  her 
in  theyearsof  her  girlhood,  she  has  traveled 
much,  and  in  her  wanderings  has  listened 
to  all  that  is  best  and  finest  in  her  art, 
heard  all  the  best  music  by  the  greatest 
musicians ;  but  none  has  ever  fallen 
upon  her  ear  that  could  so  move  her,  as 
did  the  swelling  organ  strain  on  that 
Thanksgiving  morning  years  ago,  when  her 
heart  was  full  of  sadness  and  her  life 
desolate. 

And  as  the  woman  will  ever  hold  in  re- 
membrance the  memory  of  her  friend,  even 
so  will  he  never  forget  that  morning  in  the 
far  off  years,  when,  in  obedience  to  his 
own  music,  there  stood  before  him  the 
youthful  figure  of  the  pale-dark  girl,  with 
an  eager,  anxious  longing  for  more  of  his 
beautiful  music  filling  her  soul,  and  speak- 
ing from  the  eyes  whose  biightness  had 
been  dimmed  by  tears  shed  over  a  mother's 
grave. 


Writteu  for  The  Buviuw. 
GLEANINGS  FROM  MUSICAL  HISTORY. 

MUSICAL    PRODIGIES. 

We  think  sufficient  brilliant  examples 
of  precocity  have  already  been  adduced  to 
substantiate  our  original  proposition,  that 
it  is  always  the  safest  plan  to  encourage 
and  foster  early  evidence  of  genius,  even 
though  in  many  instances  it  may  all  come 
to  naught,  and  also,  that  nearly  all  the 
greatest  names  now  known  to  musical 
fame,  are  of  those  whose  genius  was  early 
manifested.  In  fact,  we  can  think  of  but 
very  few  of  the  old  masters  of  whom  it 
may  with  truth  be  said,  their  works,  en- 
tered upon  after  advanced  years  had  fully 
developed  their  powers,  physical  and  men. 
tal,  are  fitting  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the 
saying  that  precocity  soon  expends  itself, 
and  that  genius,  to  be  lasting,  must  be  re- 
strained during  the  years  of  youth.  Our 
examples  thus  far  have  proved  a  reverse 
fact,  and  although  ample  to  this  end,  we 
have  still  others  to  present. 

Clementi,   whom   Hogarth   styled   "  the 
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founder  of  the  modern  school  for  the  piano- 
forte," and  who  was  indeed  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  on  that  instrument 
tlie  world  ever  saw,  or  probably  ever  will 
see,  is  another  evidence  of  precocity  ripen- 
ing into  maturity  and  everlasting  fame ; 
and  not  only  as  a  performer  was  he  truly 
great,  as  his  musical  compositions  enrich 
the  musical  wealth  of  today,  many  of 
those  of  the  higher  order  being  deemed 
worthy  a  place  side  by  side  with  those  of 
of  the  acknowledged  kings  of  music.  To 
the  connoisseur,  dementi's  sonatas  are 
dear  indeed,  while  the  struggling  student, 
ardently  laboring  to  attain  a  proficiency  in 
the  science  of  pianoforte  playing,  will  prize 
his  studies  for  that  instrument,  as  among 
the  choicest  gifts  that  master  bestowed  upon 
musical  science.  Clemen  ti's  musical  record 
historically  dates  from  his  advent  in  Lon- 
don, which  was  during  his  boyhood,  and 
the  fact  that  he  was,  even  at  that  time, 
well  advanced  in  musical  science,  is  abund- 
ant evidence  that  his  genius  made  itself 
manifest  in  his  earliest  years.  In  fact, 
this  is  explicitly  stated  by  some  authorities, 
and  is  conceded  by  others.  Beethoven  was 
among  those  grand  old  musicians  who 
acknowledged  their  indebtedness  to  de- 
menti, having  formed  themselves  after  his 
method. 

Ignatz  Moscheles,  who  was  born  May  30, 
1794,  thus  describes  his  own  early  youth: 
"I  was  seldom  absent  when  the  military 
bands  performed  parade  music,  and  often 
assisted  the  bandsmen  by  holding  their 
music  for  them.  Returning  home  from 
these  street  concerts,  full  of  enthusiasm,  I 
used  to  say,  '  I,  too,  will  be  a  musician.' 
My  father,  who  found  leisure  l(^keep  up 
his  music,  which  he  loved  devotedly,  used 
constantly  to  say  that  one  of  his  children 
must  be  a  thoroughbred  musician,  which 
inspired  me  with  an  intense  longing  that 
I  might  be  that  one.  My  sister  made  the 
attempt,  but  her  ill  success  incited  her 
teacher  to  allow  me  to  try,  and  my  etlbrts 
must  have  pleased  him,  as  after  that  time 
I  received  his  teaching  instead  of  my  sister. 
At  the  age  of  7  years,  I  actually  ventured 
on  Beethoven's  Sonata  Pathetique,  as  I 
was  passionately  devoted  to  the  works  of 
that  great  man.  But  my  father  put  a  check 
upon  this  sort  of  thing  by  taking  me  to  the 
first  musician  of  the  day,  Dionys  Weber, 
who  told  him  that  I  was  on  the  wrong  road, 
but  that  he  oould  make  something  of  me 
if  he  could  have  me  under  his  solo  charge 
for  three  years."  This  arrangement  was 
made,  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  entire 
world  will  agree  that  Weber  kept  his  word, 
as  he  certainly  "made  something"  of  his 
pupil.  Among  the  choicest  treasures  of 
our  musical  wealth  today,  are  many 
sparkling  gems  from  his  inexhaustible 
mine  of  inspiration,  polished  by  his  master 


mind  and  set  in  fitting  entableture  through 
his  great  industry  and  devotion  to  his  art. 
We  have  great  cause  to  revere  the  memory 
of  Dionys  Weber  for  the  priceless 
"  something  "  he  gave  us  in  Moscheles. 

In  writing  of  Franz  Schubert,  we  seem 
to  be  treating  of  one  who  may  be  said  to 
belong  to  the  present  day,  not  only  because 
his  music  is  fresh  and  warm  with  us,  and  his 
name  a  grateful  remembrance  to  all,  but, 
also,   because  his  life  and  works,  brief  as 
was  the  first  and  glorious  as  are  the  last, 
are  a  connecting  link  between  the  musical 
world  of  to  day   and   that   elder   time   in 
which  flourished  those  ancient  masters  of 
whom  we  have  been  writing.     Of  none  of 
those  of   whom   we   have   already  spoken 
can  it  be  said  with  greater  truth  than  of 
Schubert,  "  he  was  liorn  a  musician."     And 
we  are  forced  to  the  declaration,  that  to  be 
"  born  a   musician,"    is   the   only   manner 
through   which   the   world    has   ever  been 
blessed    with    one.       Of    Schubert    it    is 
recorded  that  his  father  prepared  him  for 
school  at  the  early  age  of  five  years,  and 
he  was  always  one  of  the  first  among  his 
fellow  students.     Music  was   even   to  him 
as  part  of  himself,  and   the  acquisition  of 
musical   knowledge   was  attained  without 
effort.     Results  which    were    achieved  by 
others  only  after  the  most  strenuous  and 
long-continued  labor,    were   by    him    won 
without   eflbrt.      Melody   was   his    nature, 
and  "  flowed  from  him  as  the  perfume  from 
the  rose.     He  retained  no  master  for  any 
length  of  time,  and   very  soon   learned  to 
do  without  any."     But,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Mozart  and   Mendelssohn,  this  early  devel- 
opment entailed  premature  decay  upon  its 
possesser,  and  at  the  early  age  of  31  years, 
younger  than  any  of  those  other  great  mu- 
sicians whose  fire  soonest  faded  (Carl  Tau- 
sig  recently   died  at  the  same  age),  Schu- 
bert also  went  out  from  among  us  in  the 
body,    but    to    be    ever    present  in  spirit. 
Numberless   incidents     of   his    wonderful 
precocity  are  on  record,  but  we  will  present 
none  of  them  at  this  time,  merely  stating 
that  at  11   years  of  age  he  was  a  chorister 
in  the  Imperial  choir;   at  13  he  was  an  ac- 
complished violinist,  and  at  H  commenced 
composition,   and   some  of    these  earliest 
fruits    of    his    genius    have    been    highly 
spoken  of.     Of  the  glory  of  his  riper  years, 
let  his  many  beautiful  melodic  gems  stand 
in  perpetual  testimony. 

Chopin,  whose  piano  compositions  form 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  available 
repertoire  for  that  instrument  of  today,  is 
naturally  associated  in  our  minds  with 
■Schubert,  both  in  a  professional  and  a  tem- 
poral sense.  Dr.  Hawies  says :  "  What 
Schubert  was  to  Song,  Chopin  was  to  the 
Piano ;  but  while  the  genius  of  Schubert 
ranged  freely  over  every  field  of  musical 


composition,  that  of  Chopin  was  confined 
within  narrow  limits."  This,  we  think,  is 
true  only  in  part,  as,  although  Schubert  in- 
deed "  ranged  over  every  field  of  composi- 
tion," he  is  today  known  most  tenderly 
through  his  exquisite  vocal  works,  while 
Chopm's  genius  "  ranges  "  through  every 
variety  of  pianoforte  composition.  This 
fact,  patent  to  all  who  are  observant,  re- 
duces the  disparity  between  these  two  com- 
posers, approximating,  as  it  does,  each  more 
closely  to  the  level  of  the  other.  His  pre- 
cocity is  not  so  generally  spoken  of,  as  the 
fact  of  its  existence  is  not  so  widely  known; 
still  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  his 
earlier  years  gave  practical  demonstrations 
of  the  fruition  of  after  years.  Being  un- 
aware of  the  genius  of  which  he  was  pos- 
sessed, his  parents  took  no  measures  for  its 
development  until  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  9  years,  after  which  time  his  improve- 
ment is  described  as  being  almost  miracu- 
lous. It  is  recorded  that  he  was  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly delicate,  effeminate  organization, 
which  fully  accounts  for  the  dreamy,  ideal- 
istic character  of  his  compositions. 

The  name  of  Louis  Thiele  stands  forth 
somewhat  prominently  upon  the  record  of 
the  world's  "prodigies,"  and  musicians  will 
gladly  accord  him  a  place  among  the  truly 
great  masters.  It  is  said  of  him  :  "  Louis 
Thiele  was  born  in  Germany  in  1816,  and 
at  a  very  early  age  manifested  a  remark- 
able talent  for  music.  At  the  age  of  5 
years  he  played  the  piano  with  surprising 
accuracy,  and  at  7  years,  played  composi- 
tions of  Alozart,  Haydn,  and  other  classical 
composers  with  great  effect.  After  a  few 
years  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  organ, 
in  the  mastery  of  which  instrument  his 
success  was  beyond  all  precedent.  He 
mastered  the  grand  and  difficult  fugues  of 
Bach,  the  greatest  works  for  the  organ 
known  at  that  period,  and  still  dissatisfied 
with  his  achievements,  his  burning  am- 
bition inspired  him  to  the  composition  of 
a  set  of  organ  fantasies  and  concert  pieces 
known  to  organists  as  the  "  Thiele  pieces." 
These  compositions  have  never  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country,  and  it  was  only  some 
years  after  his  death  that  the  German  pub- 
lishers, owing  to  the  small  demand,  could 
be  induced  to  give  them  to  the  world. 
Thiele  died  of  cholera  in  18-18,  at  the  oarly 
age  of  32  years,  but  had  he  been  longer 
spared,  there  is  no  telling  to  what  height  he 
might  have  attained.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
his  biographer,  August  Haupt,  the  cele- 
brated German  organist,  that  he  would 
have  transcended  all  his  previous  efforts 
and  astonished  the  world  with  the  offspring 
of  his  wonderful  genius." 
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\Vrilt.-n  for  The  Keview. 
LEANINGS     FROM     THE    MUSICAL    LITERATURE    OF 
GERMANY. 


ON  MUSICAL   INTKRPBBTATION. 

X^T  is  not  requisite  that  one  should 
j*p  first  cultivate  the  art  of  poetry,  and 
i**  then  write  down  in  black  and  white 
^  the  contents  of  a  musical  composi- 
;on  before  beginning  to  study  it. 
he  point  of  departure  must  be  simply 
le  infinite  fullness  of  the  tone  relations 
)  those  of  one's  own  life,  or  those  of  hfe 

I  general;  the  intuition,  that  every  noble 
lusical  composition  is  the  lyric  e.xpression 
f  a  peculiar  and  mighty  depth,  which  is 
3  truly  a  product  of  nature,  that  only  in 
jch  a  work  is  the  soul  able  to  reproduce 
le  most  beautiful  of  the  emotions  felt  by  ' 
.  in  life.  If,  however,  an  elucidation  of 
le  contents  of  a  piece  of  music  be  under- 
iken,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
ach  attempt  of  this  nature  furnishes  but 
ne  example  of  what  lies  in  much  mora 
omprehensive  fullness  in  the  tones  them- 
ilves.  Beethoven's  sonata  in  C  sharp 
linor,  is  the  symbol  neither  of  a  cemetery, 
or  of  a  temple,  nor  of  love's  renunciation, 
or  of  an  inner  struggle.     It  is  more  than 

II  this  ;  it  is  the  symbol  of  the  primitive 
Durce  of  feeling,  which  in  such  detailed 
ituations  finds  itself  correspondingly  agi- 
ited ;  the  symbol  of  the  primitive  source 
f  all  poetry,  from  which  melancholy  is 
enerated  by  so  many  of  the  incidents  of 
eal  life.  And  thus  it  is  with  every  mood 
3  which  utterance  is  given  in  tones.  The 
lUsical  content  is  always  a  degree  less 
eveloped  than  that  which  one  skilled  in 
oetic  speech  is  able  to  point  out  in  any 
oble  composition  ;  out  of  the  tone  materi- 
Is  of  the  wilderness,  the  chaos  of  a  yet 
nfinished  and  'indistinguishable  world, 
be  manipulator  of  words  forms  a  single 
cene,  and  in  so  doing  loses  sight  of  a 
cealth  of  material,  in  itself  equally  full  of 
igfiificance,  but  which  it  is  necessarily 
mpossible  to  make  use  of  simultaneously 
a  the  construction  of  the  particular  scene 
etermined  upon. 

The  musical  interpreter  should  and  must 
hink  of  the  living  relations  of  his  art.  A 
ausical  composition  is  always  a  poem.  Its 
aoods  are  best  indicated  by  poetic  com- 
larison.  Therefore,  it  is  well  for  the  vir- 
uoso  who  is  fluent  in  poetic  symbols  for 
he  musical  content,  as  it  becomes  con- 
ciously  intelligible.  Only,  it  must  not  be 
orgotten,  that  these  symbols  remain  merely 
ndicative,  and  that  the  musical  content 
)roper  is  always  far  more  grand. 

May  these  brief  outlines  from  general 
uusical  {esthetics,  incite  to  a  more  thought- 
'ul,  as  well  as  a  more  feeling  penetration 


into  the  peculiarities  of  musical  works. 
Feeling  is  always  the  more  beautiful  in 
proportion  as  it  is  inspired  by  thought. 
Let  no  musician  be  content  to  leave  any- 
thing to  the  blind  instincts  of  feeling.  In 
everything  there  lies  a  law  of  beauty  which 
requires  to  be  recognized  through  contem- 
plation. In  many  works,  the  general  sen- 
suous charm  of  beautiful  execution,  may 
exhaust  the  contents.  In  such  cases,  the 
beautiful  in  execution  is  the  true  content 
of  the  piece.  But  the  interpreter  must 
distinguish.  The  lofty  creations  of  a  Bee- 
thoven, Bach,S,'hubert,  Schumann,  Chopin, 
etc.,  assume  such  beauties  from  the  very 
outset;  but  the  real  kernel  of  their  works 
lies  deeper. 

Thought  and  research — the  study  of  a 
composition  in  all  its  atoms — the  deriva- 
tion of  all  elements  of  beauty  through  con- 
scious scientific  cognition — these  are  what 
is  required  from  the  interpreter.  Take, 
for  example,  the  pianist's  art.  Although 
in  the  first  place  it  is  merely  a  reproducing 
art,  it  is  nevertheless  impossible  to  bring 
to  light  the  material  lying  at  its  base, 
without  the  highest  degree  of  cultivation 
upon  the  part  of  the  executant.  In  the 
pianist,  too,  there  is  revealed  the  spirit  of 
the  entire  art  of  music.  The  pianist,  ac- 
cordingly, must  apprehend  that  spirit,  and 
while  pursuing  the  studies  special  to  the 
pianoforte,  must  also  keep  the  attention 
il.xed  upon  the  entire  realm  of  music- 
nay,  must  look  beyond  into  as  many 
sciences  as  possible  (above  all,  into  aesthe- 
tics and  psychology),  and  filling  all  the  in- 
tuitions of  life  with  a  wise  poetry,  must 
develop  even  a  moral  ideality  in  willing,  in 
endeavoring,      and       in     striving.  —  Dr. 

AdoLPH  KnLLAK. 

EOCLBSIASTIOAL    AND  SEOnLAB  MUSIC. 

Sacred  music,  confined  within  the  walls 
of  the  church,  possesses,  like  a  dead  lan- 
guage, a  completed  grammar,  in  the  per- 
petually valid  teachings  of  the  highly  cele- 
brated Giosejfo  Zarlino  (A.  D.  1520-1590). 
Sung  by  sympathetic  human  voices,  whether 
in  the  open  fields  or  underneath  the  lofty 
dome,  it  should  even  today,  as  of  old, 
move  on  simply  in  the/ar-resounding,  con- 
sonant triads  proper  to  the  key.  It  should 
employ  them  in  their  most  natural  suc- 
cessions only,  and  the  devotions,  the  calm 
faith  of  the  worshippers  should  be  dis- 
turbed by  no  dissonances,  melodic  passing 
tones  alone  being  employed  instead.  In 
this  shape  it  should  edify  and  impress  by 
its  holy  simplicity  and  clearness.  Secular 
music,  however — -which  comprises  the  en- 
tire domain  of  the  romantic,  and  which 
speaks  to  us  in  instrumental  and  operatic 
music,as  does  the  sacred  species  in  the  vocal 
ecclesiastical  compositions — knows  no  con- 
fines, and  its  grammar  daily  becomes  altered 
and  enlarged,  like  that  of  a  living  tongue  ; 


and,  even  if  we  were  to  return  to  that 
original  ecclesiastical  music,  our  secular 
music,  with  all  its  sharp  dissonances, 
abrupt  modulations,  ingenious  chords  and 
deceptive  progressions,  would  not  cease  to 
live  and  act  side  by  side  with  the  other,  as 
by  far  the  more  suitable  means  of  expres- 
sion for  the  more  agitated  moods  and  fer- 
vent passions. — C.  F.  VVeitzmann. 

BBETnOVEN'S  ELEVATION  OF  MUSIC. 

The  principal  form  of  all  music  is  Mel- 
ody, as  the  source  which  satifies  all  re- 
quirements and  continuallj'  renews  itself 
in  richest  variety.  Under  the  influence  of 
ephemeral  taste,  melody,  which  only  af- 
fects us  when  poured  forth  in  simplicity 
from  the  heart,  was  surrounded  and  over- 
grown with  the  most  unnatural  and  repul- 
sive of  embellishments  and  garnishments, 
until  finally  Beethoven  redeemed  it  from 
the  sway  of  changeable  fashion,  and  ele- 
vated it  to  an  eternally  valid  type  of  pure 
humanity. — C.  F.  Weitzm.vnn,  in  Wiyncr's 
Beethoven. 

MUSICAL    MECHANICS. 

Nothing  is  more  nauseating  than  the 
contemplation  of  the  hosts  of  professors 
of  music  who,  possessing  little  musical  cul- 
tivation, and  prevented  by  daily  toils  and 
fatigues  from  ever  entering  fairly  into  the 
spirit  of  the  great  masters,  cause  the  im- 
mortal literature  of  music  to  terve  as  a 
milch  cow  from  which  to  derive  their  daily 
sustenance. — W.  Von  Lenz. 

For  playing,  both  fingers  and  hands 
must,  from  childhood  on,  be  made  limber, 
loose  and  quick.  The  lighter  the  hands, 
so  much  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  per- 
formance, as  through  constant  practice 
only,  can  f)erfect  control  of  the  muscles  of 
the  fingers,  hand  and  wrist  be  attained. 

MUSIC  AND  FEELING. 

Music  has  developed  latest  among  the 
arts.  Its  beginnings  were  the  simple  states 
of  joy  or  pain  (major  and  minor) ;  indeed, 
even  now  the  less  cultivated  scarcely  real- 
ize that  more  special  emotions  exist. 
Hence,  to  them  it  is  so  difficult  to  under- 
stand composers  who,  like  Beethoven  or 
Franz  Schubert,  possess  marked  individu- 
ality. It  is  by  deeper  penetration  into  the 
secrets  of  harmony  that  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing the  finer  shades  of  feeling  has 
been  attained. — Schom.ixn. 

ON    IMITATION. 

The  greatest  masters  at  first  have  been 
for  the  most  part  slavish  imitators  of  their 
predecessors.  Not  till  later  have  they 
emancipated  themselves  from  their  models. 
The  disciple  of  art,  who  would  strike  out 
in  a  new  path  of  development,  not  studying 
that  which  is  already  extant,  but  standing 
independent  and  original  from  the  very 
outset,  will  hardly  get  on  very  far. — Bce- 
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WASTED  OPPORTUNITIES. 

We  believe  that  the  neglect  to  improve 
Ihcilities  for  instruction  is  one  of  the  great- 
est and  most  prolific  sources  of  regret  known 
among  mankind.  How  frequently  do  we 
hear  the  lament,  "If  I  had  only  done  as 
my  parents  (  or  friends)  desired  me  to  do," 
or,  "  Had  I  but  seized  upon  the  splendid 
chances  for  improvement  which  were  af- 
forded me  when  I  was  young,  I  might  have 
been  much  better  educated."  Complaints 
and  regrets  of  this  nature  are  of  hourly 
utterance,  and  still  the  fearful  mistakes  of 
others  do  not  serve  as  a  lesson  to  tijose 
who  are  in  a  condition  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  warning  given  them,  causing  them 
to  avoid  the  rock  which  has  shipwrecked 
the  hopes  of  this  large  class  of  unfor- 
tunates. 

"  or  111!  sail  words  of  tonguo  or  pen, 
The  srtddoit  are  tliose— j7  might  havn  been." 

The  wail  of  an  unfortunate  victim  to  his 
own  educational  derelictions,  must  have 
filled  the  poet  soul  of  Wbittier  when  he 
wrote  those  immortal  lines,  as  their  extreme 
appositeness  to  our  subject  is  strikingly 
evident. 

Into  every  educational  element  this  re- 
gret finds  entrance,  as  every  branch  of 
art  or  science  has  its  recalcitrant  desciples. 
But  we  sometimes  think  of  all,  music  is 
the  greater  loser  from  this  spirit  of  apa- 
thetic inditterence  which  seizes  upon 
students,  as  there  are  more  of  her  votaries 
who  seem  to  weary  of  knowledge,  than  of 
the  other  sciences.  All  over  the  land  are 
numberless  pianos  and  organs,  with  closed 
lids  and  dusty  covers ;  harps,  violins  and 
guitars,  with  broken  strings ;  brass  instru- 
ments rusty  with  disuse;  music  books 
stowed  away  in  dark  corners,  all  telling  of 
zeal  which  was  soon  expendc-d,  enthusiasm 
speedily  extinguished,  industry  soon  weari- 
ed, good  resolves  early  abandoned.  We 
have  no  hope  of  saying  anything  which 
will  have  a  tendency  toward  eradicating  or 
even  checking  this  growing  evil,  this  bane 
of  musical  progress,  but  state  the  fact  in  a 
spirit  of  deprecation,  and  ask,  "  can  noth- 
ing be  done  to  stimulate  our  youthful 
aspirants  for  educational  honors  to  perse- 
vere in  the  right  direction  ?  "  The  road  to 
education  is  no  royal  highway,  hedged  in 
by  diiKculties,  the  entrance  to  which  must 
be  secured  by  favor.  It  is  free,  broad,  and 
open  to  all  who  have  the  will  to  walk 
therein  and  the  perseverence  to  overcome 
such  obstacles  as  may  beset  the  way. 
Nothing  that  is  worth  having  can  be  gained 
but  by  determination  and  persistent  elTort; 
and  of  all  the  rewards  held  out  to  the 
seeker  for  gain,  none  are  so  abundant,  so 
enduring,  so  priceless,  as  those  which  are 
bestowed  upon  the  votaries  of  science.  No 
fortune  can  be  weighed  against    a    well 


stored  mind,  no  gain  compared  to  that  of 
a  ripened  intellect.  Wealth  of  a  worldly 
nature  can  only  be  secured  by  degrees — how 
then  should  one  expect  to  leap  at  once  into 
a  heritage  of  that  higher  weallh  which  is 
born  but  of  effort  ?  Let  the  young  student 
take  courage,  remembering  that  his  reward 
is  sure  if  he  will  but  avail  himself  of  all 
the  educational  facilities  within  his  reach. 
Let  him  press  ever  onward,  taking  for  his 
watchword,  "  Learn  to  labor,  and  to  wait." 


MADAME  LUCCA. 
The  present  professional  and  social  status 
of  this  nnfortunate  artist  is  certainly  one 
of  peculiar  complication*.  We  are  truly 
sorry  for  her,  although  she  may  neither 
wish  Roi-  thank  us  for  our  solicitude  in  her 
behalf  Still,  we  insist  upon  our  preroga- 
tive, and  will  continue  to  be  sorry  tor  her 
even  in  spite  of  her  possible  objections. 
Her  position  seems  to  as  an  unfortunate 
one  professionally,  as  her  recent  quarrel 
with  Maretzek,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
piquant  Di  Murska  to  the  place  she  herself 
formerly  occupied,  lias  forced  her  from  the 
field  of  Italian  opera,  and  even  if  this  bar 
was  removed,  we  fear  her  success  in  this 
country  has  been  fully  measured.  Even 
German  opera,  to  which  she  resorted 
after  the  disastrous  Havana  failure,  has 
afforded  but  a  meagre  return,  and  thus  she 
seems  to  be  placed  in  the  condition  of  one 
who  has  "  fallen  to  the  ground  between 
two  stools.' 

To  add  to  the  otherwise  sufficiently  dis- 
agreeable state  of  affairs,  she  is  left  with  a 
husband  on  her  hands  with  no  means  of 
support.  Which  brings  us  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  "  social  "  portion  of  her  troubles, 
as  through  this  same  marriage  she  expat- 
riated herself,  and  so  closed  the  way  to  a 
renewal  of  her  European  triumphs.  All 
of  which  is  extremely  unfortunate,  and 
calls  forth  a  renewal  of  our  first  remark, 
that  we  are  sincerely  sorry  for  her.  The 
concert  room  is  open  to  her  in  "  There  is 
no  Lucca  Bout  the  House,"  or  the  drama 
in  "Divorce,"  or  she  might  essay  the  lecture 
field,  taking  as  a  subject,  "  For  His  (Jwn 
Sake."  Or  novel  writing,  in  which  case  we 
suggest  as  her  first  title,  "  What  Will  She 
Do  With  Him?"  Each  subject  is  an  ex- 
haustive and  comprehensive  one,  and  well 
worth  considering. 


ROSE   MANSFIELD  EVERSOLE. 

In  our  next  issue  we  purpose  introducing 
to  our  readers  the  greatest  musical  prodigy 
of  this  or  any  other  time,  as  her  musical 
powers  are  far  in  advance  of  those  of  any 
of  whom  musical  history  has  spoken. 
This  little  Hoosier  girl  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington, Davies  county,  Ind.,  Oct.  10, 1869, 
and  accordingly  is  4  years  and  6  months 


old.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  A.  C. 
Eveisole,  an  eclectic  physician,  now  prac- 
tising in  Dayton,  O.  In  speaking  of  her 
now  and  hereafter,  we  shall  but  record 
what  we  have  ourselves  witnessed,  as  we 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  little 
wonder,  and  hearing  her  almost  miraculous 
improvisations.  Her  earlier  history  we, 
of  course,  received  from  her  parents. 

in  extreme  infancy,  the  little  Rose  did 
not  pound  the  keys  of  the  piano  after  the 
general  infantile  fashion,  but  touched  them 
in  a  tiny,  arpeggio  movement,  and  almost 
always  in  harmony.  She  never  could  en- 
dure a  dissonance,  and  time  is  with  her 
constitutional.  As  early  as  2  years  old,  she 
would  try  to  play  little  melodies,  adapting 
her  own  harmony,  and  generally  correctly, 
while  at  3,  she  commenced  improvising, 
which  she  continues  to  this  day.  In  this 
she  is  indeed  wonderful.  But  we  do  not 
purpose  forestalling  our  sketch,  and  invite 
the  attention  of  all  to  our  May  number. 


ANNOUNCEMKNT  EXTRAORDINARY. 
VVe  take  great  pride  and  pleasure  in  say- 
ing to  our  readers  that  our  May  number 
will  be  the  best  in  every  respect  that  has 
ever  been  issued.  It  will  appear  in  an  en- 
tire new  suit,  every  type  and  piece  of  fur- 
niture leaving  been  made  expressly  for  us, 
and  will  be  an  issue  to  be  proud  of.  We 
shall  always  aim  to  present  our  patrons 
with  a  journal  which  shall  be  at  once 
fresh  and  instructive,  and  trust  that  a  rap- 
idly increasing  circulation  will  give  ample 
evidence  that  our  efforts  are  appreciated. 
We  purpose  to  furnish  occasional  por- 
traits andsketches,  principally  of  American 
artists,  and  our  May  number  will  contain, 
among  other  matters  of  great  interest,  a 
portrait,  specimen  of  musical  compositions, 
and  a  short  sketch  of  the  wonderful  musi- 
cal prodigy.  Rose  M.  Eversole,  aged  4 
years,  daughter  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Eversole,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  a  brief  notice  of  whom  we 
give  elsewhere.  Beside  this,  we  shall  fur- 
nish our  usual  quota  of  reading,  music,  &c. 


HOW  TO  ORDER  MUSIC. 

After  due  consideration,  the  following 
has  been  suggested  as  a  good  rule  to  observe 
by  all  who  have  occasion  to  order  sheet 
music.  The  eternal  fitness  of  things  re- 
quires some  sort  of  system  in  the  matter, 
and  orders,  to  be  in  perfect  keeping,  should 
be  sent  as  follows : 

For  Sacred  Music to  Church. 

For  Sea  Songs,  &c to  Pond,  or  Waters. 

For  Agricultnral to  Root. 

For  KthiupUn to  Blackmnr. 

For  Dance  Music to  Hall,  or  Tripp. 

For  Bran  Now  Music to  Miller,  or  Millet. 

For  Rollickiug  Songs to  Booaey, 

For  Miscelluueous  Music to  Munger  L. 

For  Flsbermon's  Music _ send  0.  0.  D. 

For  Good  Music add  Meyer. 


Sherman    &    -ffYDE  s     Musical 


JFIeyiew. 


Art   Notes. 


— Mra.  Chanfrau  has  recovered, 

— Miaa  Clara  Morris  has  rejoined  Daly. 

— liubeDstein's  tour  in  Italy  wi 

— "  Lohongrin  at  au  early  date."— ^rcadiaw. 

—The  Graphic  ia  becoming  a  national  necessity, 

—The  wife  of  Froude,  tlio  historian,  died  recently. 

— Wilkie  Collins  is  a  martyr  to  •*  autograph  hunters." 

—  A.nna  Dickinson  and  the  Chicago    IT.  M.  C.  A.  aro 

— Lotta  has  boon  "  interviewed  "  by  a  St.  Louis  re- 
porter. 

— .Tanauschek  advocates  State  BUbeidies  to  dramatic 
enterprises. 


— Guonod'a  "Jeanuo  d'Arc"  does  not  please  the 
French  critics. 

— The  celebrated  *'  TIchborn  claimant  "  has  boon  con- 
victed of  perjury. 

— R.  H.  Stoddard*a  poem  is  highly  commended  by 
competent  critics. 

— Gorritt  Smith  has  given  Uamilton  College  the  sum 
of  ten  thousand  dollars. 

— Lucca's  season  of  German  opera,  at  tlio  New  York 
Stadt  Theater,  was  a  brief  success. 

—Joan  Ingolow'a  mother  ia  very  inllrm,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  delay  in  her  new  book. 

—Victor  Hugo  will  not  allow  his  now  novel,  "Ninety- 
Three,"  to  he  translated  into  Gorman. 

—Colley  Gibber's  "Life  of  Forrest  "  has  just  been 
issued  by  Peterson,  and  is  a  valuable  work. 

—Seeing  prospects  of  but  a  small  audience,  Lucca 
recently  became  suddenly  *'  indiaposed  "—to  sing. 

—Charles  Bradlaugh  was  delighted  with  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.    We  may  all  breathe  more  freely. 

—Agnes  Ethel  (Mrs.  Tracy  W.  Titus)  and  husband 
are  now  upon  their  bridal  tour  in  Italy,  France,  Eug- 
larnl,  &c. 

— 111.  F.  De  Haaa'  mammoth  picture,  '*  A  Wreck  on 
the  Coaat,"  approaches  completion.  It  is  highly 
apoken  of  by  the  critics. 

—Sirs.  Dr.  Helen  W.  Webster,  of  New  Bedford,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  and 
resilunt  physician  at  Vassar  College. 

— The  American  edition  of  Forster'e  '*  Life  of 
Dickeus  "  is  said  to  be  equal  in  elegance  to  the  original 
English  edition.    Why  shouldn't  it  be  ? 

—  Robert  Bonner  pays  the  following  well-deserved 
tribato  to  the  Supremo  Court  of  Massachusetts  :  "  We 
know  of  no  abler  court  in  this  country." 

-The  Handel  &  Haydn  Triennial  May  Festival 
Quartette  consists  of  Edith  Wynne,  Annie  Louise  Gary, 
Nehcn  Varley  and  M.  W.  Whitney.     Unapproachable. 

—  lUe  Boston  Courier,  one  of  the  very  best  journals 
Id  tiie  country,  recently  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary. May  it  live  to  similarly  remember  many  futuie 
ceuienuials. 

— Tennyaon  has  written  a  marriage  ode  on  the  recent 
nuptials  of  Victoria's  son  and  the  Russian  princess, 
Thi.-  Hold  is  ample  to  keep  the  laureate  supplied  with 
subjt-cts  for  some  time  to  corao. 

— Tlie  New  York  police  have  squelched  the  Grand 
Duke's  Theater  in  Baxter  street.  Can  it  be  that  the 
up-town  managers  had  anything  to  do  with  this? 
Jealousy  sometimes  will  resort  to  strange  devices. 

—Henry  Ward  Boecher  eulogises  the  cleanliness  of 
the  streets  of  Washington.  We  wish  ho  mi;ht  have 
written  upon  this  subject  from  the  war  period  stand- 
point.   Our  own  reminiscences  are  somewhat  muddy. 

— Tho  London  5pecta/or  says  of  Louise  Chandler  Moul- 
ton's  "Bedtime  Stories."  *'a  charming  volume,  quite 
worthy  to  rank  with  all  bnt  the  very  best.  Some  of 
the  itories  are  gracefully  humorous,  and  most  of  them 
pathetic," 


Oi^iGiNAL    Poetry. 


I  DREAM  OF  HAPPIER  DAYS. 


I  dream  of  happier  days, 

In  the  silent  hours  of  night. 
When  the  world  is  hushed  in  slumber, 

And  the  stars  in  heaven  aro  bright ; 
I  feel  the  touch  of  angel  hands, 

And  see  tho  shining  gleam 
Of  winys  that  flash  about  me; 

But,  oh  I  'tis  but  a  dream. 


I  droam  of  happier  days. 

When  life  was  briKht  and  new. 
And  o'er  my  sky  the  bow  ol  hopo 

Seemed  set  iu  colors  true  ; 
Tho  vision  fades  with  morning, 

LikH  Rtars  upon  the  stream  ; 
I  sigh  to  find  my  happy  thaugbts 

Were  hut  a  pretty  dieam, 

I  dream  of  happier  daya, 

And  wake  to  bitter  teara, 
F()r  all  tho  joy  and  gladness    • 

Have  faded  with  the  years. 
When  slumber  seals  my  eyelids, 

I  walk  in  pleasant  ways, 
For,  oh  1  I  live  the  vanished  pist. 

*'  I  dream  of  happier  days," 


UNDER  THE  SNOW. 

DY   HETTY  A.   HOBElSON. 

The  skies  bend  low  and  threatening; 
Tho  winds  are  piercing  chill. 

And,  with  their  breath,  have  hushed  tho  song; 
Alike  of  bird  and  rill; 

In  silencn,  and  in  gloom,  earth  lies- 
No  beauty,  voice,  or  glow — 

As  though,  indeed.  Death  sealed  her  oyes. 

Under  her  shroud  of  snow. 


But  lot  some  ray  of  sunlight  fait, 

Or  song  of  wandering  bird — 
As  sleepers  in  the  night  will  smile, 

Their  hearts  by  awoet  dreams  stirred— 
The  earth  will  rouse,  and  seem  to  smile, 

As  though  to  let  us  know. 
That  she  but  sleeps,  and  is  not  dead— 

Under  her  shroud  of  snow. 


And  as  she  sleeps,  within  her  ara 
The  violet  hides  hsr  eyes, 

I'he  rose  and  lily's  blended  breath 
Like  mingled 

With  songs  of  d 
Her  slumberin 

And  inherdreai 


Of  ( 


iinge 


vsy  waterfalls, 

tar  is  stirred, 

she  hears  the  notes 


Ohl  happy,  happy  earth,  to  hold 

Such  sweet  hopes  to  her  breast  I 
Well  may  she  sleep,  and  sometimes  sm; 

As  sweet  dreams  crossed  her  rest ; 
Oh  I  blessed  earth,  to  know 

These  hopes,  to  bloom,  must  grow. 
When  summer  airs  and  skies  shall  call 

Her  from  her  shroud  of  snow. 


Stilled  is  the  voice  that  spoke  a  people  free  ; 
Unnerved  the  arm  that  fought  for  liberty. 
Mourn  him,  all  ye  who  loved  his  spotless  soul  ; 
Now  rear  the  marble  tall,  with  shaft  and  scroll ; 
Eternal  glories  cluster  round  his  name  ; 
Becord  hia  honors  in  enduring  fame. 


^RT     Nc 


^Maretzok  is  again  on  the  war-path, 

—Carl  Rosa  is  travelling  on  tho  Continent. 

—More  "flumpty  Dampty  "  iu  New  York. 

—The  Vokes  Family  met  with  success  in  Boaton. 

— "  Lohengrin  "  lias  been  burlesqued  at  Frankfort. 

—Byron's  new  play  is  called   "  An  American  Lady." 

— Hans  Christian  Anderson  has  recovered  his  health. 

— Wm.  De  Haas  has  complottd  his  "Suusetat  Mt. 
Deaert." 

— Tamberlik  has  been  engaged  for  tUo  Madrid  Ttatro 
del  Opera. 

—Burning  tho  dead,  to  save  funeral  oxpensea,  is  the 
latest  idea, 

—The  reports  of  Count  Chambord'a  ill-health  aro 
contradicted. 

— French  courts  are  punishing  parties  who  engage 
in  duels.     Good. 

—Myron  W.  Whitney  is  engaged  with  Thoodoio 
Tliomab  till  May, 

— Pere  Hyacinth  was  exceedingly  quiet  during  his 
recent  visit  to  Rome. 


— Guonod  has  received  a  commisstou  to  write  a  new 
work  (or  the  Grand  Opera  at  Paris. 

—It  is  proposed  to  have  the  remaina  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone taken  to  England  for  interment, 

-Sheldon  &  Co.  will  publish  Theodore  Tilton'H  new 
novel,  now  runuiog  in  the  Golden  Age. 

—A  nev/  opera,  by  Karl  Goldwork,  entitled  **  La 
Roioede  Saba,"  is  ia  rehearsal  in  Vienna, 

— Theodore  "niomas'  Orchestra  Matiueea  at  Steinway 
Hall  arj  exceedingly  pleasant  musical  occasions. 

-Lucca  says  of  Havana:  "  Notliing  coulil  induce 
me  to  return  there  ;  it  is  tho  moat  wretched,  dangerous 
place  I  was  ever  in." 

— *' Lightning  bug  piety"  ia  thus  defined  by  tho 
Oongregationalisi :  *'  Bright  while  it  lusts,  butaoon  out, 
and  cold,"    Exceedingly  graphic. 

— English  papers  say  that  Arthur  S.  Sullivan  is  to 
be  knighted.  First  Tennyson,  and  now  Sullivan— no 
one  is  safe.    What  a  benighted  country. 

— Ph'-'he  L.  Cousins,  a  female  lawyer,  would  have 
been  Chief-Justice  if  the  Ohio  man  hadn't  been  ap- 
pointed.   She  may  be  so  now  after  a  Waite. 

— And  now  it  is  claimed  that  the  "  Leaning  Tower  at 
Pisa"  was  specially  constructed  with  a  view  to  its 
present  attitude.     That  story  is  a  little  too  lean. 

— Canon  Kingsley,  the  great  gun  of  the  English 
Church,  now  visiting  this  country,  doesn't  intend 
writing  a  book  on  hia  return  home.    Sensible  man. 

— The  Chicago  ItUer-Ocean  says  of  Barrett's  Richelieu  : 
*'  It  is  the  only  correct  personation  now  given.  It  is  a 
perfect'conception."  We  expressed  that  opinion  some 
time  since. 

— "Lake  George,"  under  all  sorts  of  aspects,  has 
heretofore  proved  an  inexhaustible  font  of  inspiration 
for  our  artists.  Isn't  it  possible  to  have  "  too  much  of 
a  good  thing  ?  " 

— "Maine  coast  acenery  "  is  attracting  considerable 
attention  from  certain  of  our  leading  artists.  Our 
wonder  is  that  they  have  not  sooner  turned  their  eyes 
toward  so  glorious  a  quarter  for  subjects, 

— General  Sherman  favors  dancing  parties  in  his 
house.  He  says  he  likes  to  see  people  "  skootin* 
round.'  During  the  '•  recent  onpleasantness  "  he  en- 
joyed many  opportunities  of  indulging  this  liking. 

— "Jarrett  &  Palmer's  lease  of  Niblo's  Garden 
theater  expires  May  lat,  after  which  date  that  building 
will  probably  be  used  for  variety  purposes."  So  saya 
the  Arcadian.  In  the  name  of^  f^ct,  what  eke  has  it 
been  used  for  for  some  years  past  7  If  auch  conglom- 
erationti  as  "Black  Crook,"  "White  Fawn,"  Lydia 
Thompsonianisms,  "Babes  in  tUo- Wood,"  and  other 
similar  productions  are  not  *'  variety,"  what  are  they  ? 


I  LOVE  MY  LOVE. 


Voice. 


Piano. 
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Moderalo. 
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1.  Wliat    is      the   mean  -  iug     of        tlie  song 

2.  What    is      tin;  mean-iug      of      thy  thought, 

3.  0       hap  -  py    words  !  at     Beau  -  ty's  feet, 


That  rings  so  clear  and  loiicl,  . 
O  maid  -  en  fair  anil  young? 
We      sing       them  cro     onr         prime,  . 


Up 

What 
To 
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the     wal  -  nut   tree?  What  says  th_y  song? 

the    mean  -  ing    be? —  O    maid  -  en    fair! 

in      clio  -  rus     free,  Tlic  liap  -  py   words  ! 
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What  says      thy  song? 
O     maid  -  en    fair  !  .  . 
The    hap  -    py   words  !  . 
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Allegretto  Moderalo. 
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I    LOVE    Mr    LOVK. 


"BEHOLD    HOW    GOOD."     133rd  Psalm. 


J.  H.  SARCHET. 
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Be  -  hold    liovv  good,   and  Iiow  pleassant   it 


is,     For    brethren    to     dwell   to  -  geth  -  cr     in 
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Be  -  hold     how   good,  and  how  picas  -  ant  it       is,       For  brethren   to    dwell     to  -  geth  -  cr     in 
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Be  -  hold    how  good,  and  how    plea3  -  ant  it       is         For  brethren    to    dwell     to  -  geth  -  cr     in 
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u  -  ni  -  ty.    Dwell  to  -  ge(h-er  in     u  -  ni  -  ty. 
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u  -  ni  -  t}'.     Dwell  to  -  geth-er  in    u-ni-ty.   It   is  like  the  precious  ointment  up  -  on        the  head,  that 
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u-ni-ty.     Dwell  to  -  geth-er  in    u-ni-ty.   It   is  like  the  precious  ointment  up  -  on        the  head,  that 
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randownup-on    the  beard,     E-ven  Aaron's  beard. 
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randownup-on    the  beard,     E-vcn  Aaron's  beard. 
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That  ran  down  to  the  skirts    of    Iiis    garments. 
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As      the     dew     of    Hermon, 


And  as  the  dew  that  descended  up  -  on  the  mountains  of  Zi-on. 
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As      the     dew     of   Hermon, 

INST. 


And  as  the  dew  that  descended  up  -  on  the  mountains  of  Zi-on. 
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For  there  the  Lord  commanded  the  blessing,  Even     IJfc,  for  -  ev  -  er  -  more.  For  -  cv  -  er  -  more. 
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For  there  the  Lord  commanded  the  blessing.  Even    Life,    for  -  ev  -  er  -  more.  For  -  ev  -  er  -  more. 
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For  there  the  Lord  commanded  the  blessing,  Even     Life,  for  -  ev  -  er  -  more.  For  -  ev  -  er  -  more. 
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Sherman  &  Hydes    Musical   Reyie'w. 


Dramatic,    Etc. 


Halipobnia  Theatre. — MUa  Neilson  concluded  her 
eogagement  at  this  theatre  March  31st,  appearing  for 
her  beneflt  on  that  occasion  as  "  Juliet  "  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  This  lady  has  played  the  most  successful  engage- 
ment known  on  this  coast  and  has  fully  established  her 
reputation  as  being  probably  the  best  "  Juliet "  on  the 
stage.  We  understand  she  is  engaged  to  return  ere 
long  to  fulfill  another  engagement,  which  we  have  no 
doubt  will  be  as  profitable  as  the  one  just  concluded.  We 
cannot  refrain,  in  this  connection,  from  making  mention 
of  the  admirable  impersonation  of  the  "Nurse"  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  as  played  by  our  dear  old  friend,  Mrs.  Judah, 
during  Miss  Neileon's  engagement,  sharing  equally, 
we  think,  with  the  "  star  "  in  the  plamiits  of  the  large 
audiences  assembled.  Mrs.  Judah's  talents  as  an  ac- 
tress, as  well  as  her  estimable  qualities  in  private  life, 
need  no  encomiums  fiom  us,  and  we  only  utter  faint 
praise  when  we  n^y  that,  in  her  tine,  she  has  no  ec^ual  on 
the  stage.  April  Ist.  Mr.  Williamson's  benefit  was  given 
to  a  larger  audience  than  Miss  Neilson's.  April  Sd,  Miss 
Ellie  Wilton  took  her  first  bi-nefit  in  San  Francisco,  at 
which  slie  was  assisted,  in  addition  to  the  regular  com- 
pany, by  Miss  Marion  Singer,  who  appeared  both  as  a 
pianist  and  vocalist,  and  Mr.  J.  Ci.  Russell.  April  4th, 
ushers'  and  doorkeepers'  benefit,  and  April  6th,  benefit 
to  the  National  Guards,  the  theatre  being  crowded  at 
each  performance.  On  April  tith  Mr.  John  T.  Raymond 
commenced  an  eugagiment,  opening  in  Led  Astray.  The 
next  attraction  will  be  the  tragedian  Charles  Pope,  who 
commences  May  4th  for  two  weeks ,  opening  in  Belpkegor, 
with  Bonfante  and  ballet.  On  May  18th  the  Aimee 
Opera  Troupe,  of  whom  we  have  su  pleasant  a  recollec- 
tion, bi'gin  an  engagement. 

We  take  tliis  occasion  uf  tendering  thanks  to  Mr.  Bar- 
ton Hill,  the  manager  of  this  theatre,  for  many  courtesies 
extended  and  tor  much  valuable  information. 

Opeba  House.— The  Lingard  Troupe,  consisting  of 
Wm.  Horace  Lingard,  Alice  Dunning  Lingard,  Miss 
Dickey  Lingard  and  others,  opened  at  this  popular  place 
of  amusement  April  4th,  appearing  to  a  crowded  house 
in  La  Tattation,  a  translation  from  the  same  play  as  Led 
Astrai/. 
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BLISHER'S    UePARTMENT. 


BULLETIN  OF  NEW  MUSIC 


Neilson  Grand  March.  As  played  by  the  renowned 
Califurnia  Theatre  Orchestra.  With  a  beautiful 
photograph  of  Miss  Neilson.  Composed  by  Charles 
Schultz.    Price,  5U  cents. 

March  des  Amazones,  As  played  in  the  Naiad  Queen. 
With  photograph  of  Miss  Ellie  Wilton.    Price,  50 

From  Lee  &  Walker  : 
Charles  Sumker'b  Grand  Funeral  March.      By  E. 
Mack.      A  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  devoted 
friend  and  advocate  of  universal  liberty.    Price,  30 

Lessons  from  thk  Bee-Hive.  Easy  arrangements  by 
Pierre  Latour. 

1.  Pleasant  Smile  Waltz 20  cents 

2.  Light  Heart  Galop "       " 

3.  First  Thought  Redowa ■■      " 

4.  Pride  Schottiache "      " 

5.  Pet  Flower  Polka "      " 

.  6.    Over  the  Spray  Barcarolle "      ** 

7.  Little  Bee  March "      •■ 

8.  The  Bee-Hive  Waltz •'      •« 

9.  Annie's  Polka  Mazurka *■ 

10.  The  Forest  Path  March "      •• 

11.  Life  Let  Us  Cherish  Waltz ■•      <• 

12.  King  Bee  Quickstep ••      <• 

These  are  all  good  and  carefully  fingered.    Teachers 

will  hnd  them  very  useful.     Published  by  Shssuan 
k  Htde. 


TO  PIANO  PURCHASERS! 

We  have  just  received  a  fresh  supply  of  the  Sherman 

&  Hyde  PianoB.    They  are  lueeting  with  a  ready  sale  and 

filling  the  demand  for  a  first-class  piano  at  a  medium 

TO  OUR  ORGAN  CUETOMERS  ! 
Messrs.  Peloubet,  Pelton  &  Co.  have  been  changing  the 
style  of  some  of  their  cases,  which  accounts  for  the 
delay  in  filling  orders.  The  "Standard"  is  gaining  favor 
far  more  rapidly  than  any  other  organ,  and  we  are 
thankful  to  those  of  our  friends  who  have  been  wailing 
for  particular  fityles.  for  their  patience. 

STRINGS  BY  MAIL! 

Violinists  in   the  country  can  secure  the  very   best 

strings  by  sending  to  us.     For  one  dollar  we  will  mail  a 

set  of  the  very  best  Italian  strings  and  for  one  dollar 

and  a  half  the  very  best  set  of  guitar  Btrings. 


PIANOS  ON  EASY  INSTALLMENTS! 

We  have  just  received  ten  of  the  Becker  Bros.  Square 
Grand  Pianos,  New  York— price,  $4S0— which  we  are 
selling  at  the  very  low  price  of  $350.  They  are  the  best 
cheap  piano  in  the  market. 


TO  CHUROHES  OR  L0DGE8I 
We  have  just  received  a  large  pedal  organ  with  two 
banks  of  keys  and   twelve  stops.     Churches  or  Lodges 
needing  a  fine  instrument  would  do  well  to  call  on,  or 
address  us.  for  particulars. 


TO  MUSIC  TEACHERS  ! 

We  have  just  issued  two  beautiful  pieces,  with  elegant 

photographic    titles—"  Neilson's    Grand    March "   and 

"Amazon  Quickstep  "—as  played  in  the   Naiad  Queen. 

Each  60  cents. 

TO  MUSIC  TEACHERS  ! 
We  have  the  best  selected  stock  of  sheet  music  on  this 
coast,  (over  30.000  folioK.)     Send  your  orders  direct  to 
us  and  tht-y  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


TO  OUR  CUSTOMERS  I 
forward   all   music  ordered  by  mail  the  day  the 
r  a  piece,  we  get  it  if 


order  is  received. 


is  to  be  I. ad  in  the  city. 

TO  CANVASSERS  ! 

You  can  make  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  per  day  by 
nvassiug  for  tht-  Review.     Everybody  ought  to  have 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS  ! 

We  have  no  back  numbers.    Hereafter  all  subscrip. 
;i.tus  will  have  to  begin  with  the  current  number. 


TO  MUSIC  DEALERS  I 
We  are  prepared  to  furnish  piano  stools  and  coi 
rery  low  pricea.    Send  to  us  for  a  price  list. 

TO  CHURCHES  OR  LODGES! 
We  have  one  Smith's  American  Organ  in  good  < 
-stop,  wliii-h  We  will  sell  very  cheap. 


HOUSEWORTH'S 


Photographic  Parlors, 


12  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 


First  flora,  opposite  Lick  Houas. 


We  have  just  published  a  beautiful  set  of  easy  teach-  i 
ing  pieces,  called  "Lessons  from  the  Beehive,"  with  \ 
illustrated  title  page,  hy  Pierre  Latour.  Twelve  are  ' 
already  issued.     Price  of  each,  20  cents. 


Our  thanks  are  due  Mr.  RIose.  manager  of  the  Pacijic,  \ 
for  the  favorable  notice  of  our  last  issue.    The  Pacific  I 
is  the  best  religious  paper  on  this  coast  and  its  good 
opiiii<m  we  prize. 


For  Artistic  Position  and  Exquisite  Flnlah  ths 

PORTRAITS 

Taken  at  this  elegant  establish- 
ment have  never  been  equalled 
anywhere. 

With  improved  apparatus,  we 
can  make  from  Miniature  to  Life- 
size  Portraits,  and  finish  them  in 
Water  Colors,  India  Ink,  Crayon 
or  Oil  Colors,  by  artists  who  have 
always  taken  first  premiums  wher- 
ever their  work  has  been  exhibited 
for  competition. 

Those  wishing^r6'^c/ass  Photo- 
graphs should  see  our  specimens 
before  sitting  elsewhere. 

THOMAS  HOUSEWORTH  &  CO., 

Portrait  and  Landscape  Photographers, 

13  MONTOOUEB;  street,  oppuilte  Lick  Houaa, 
SAL.ESKOOia  ■ 

Mo.  9  Montgomery  Street,  under  Lick  Houte. 
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Rates  for  Advertisements. 


™. 

'4  Col. 

HCol. 

HOol. 

ICol. 

One  mouth     

Three  mouths 

Sii  mouths 

$  5  00 
12  00 
22  00 
42  60 

$  7  00 
16  00 
28  00 
55  00 

$10  00 
22  00 
42  .50 
80  00 

$   16  00 
42  60 
80  00 

Siugle  copies 10c. 

OLUB  BATES: 

Oue  copy,  per  aunum , $1  00 

Six  copies,  per  anuum 5  00 

Twelve  copies,  per  anuum 9  00 

11^"  A  liheral  compensatiou  offered  to  agents  anil  can- 
vassers.   Address 

SHERMAN  Si  HYDE'S  MUSICAL  REVIEW, 

San  FKANcisfo.  Cal. 

EARLY  MUSICAL  CULTURE. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  tlie 
times,  in  so  far  as  events  relate  to  musical 
matters,  is  the  evident  certainty  tliat  our  peo- 
ple have  awakened  to  the  importance  of  an 
early  commencement  in  the  attainment  of  a 
musical  education.  A.  few  years  since  music 
was  classified  among  the  accomplishments, 
attainahle  only  to  such  as  were  in  possession 
of  sufficient  of  this  world's  goods,  to  warrant 
the  additional  outlay  at  that  time  attendant 
upon  so  costly  a  luxury.  Not  only  was  the 
possession  of  a  musical  education  an  excep- 
tional case,  att.tinable  only  from  limited  sour- 
ces at  an  extravagant  price,  but  mediocrity 
ranked  :\s  proficiency,  necessity  making  the 
standard  very  low,  when  weighed  against  the 
advancement  of  to-day. 

For  a  long  time  this  state  of  affairs  marked 
the  condition  of  music,  until  at  last  came  an 
awakening.  Good  music  from  high  sources 
was  introduced,  and  slowly  the  popular  ear 
educated  the  popular  mind,  bringing  it  up  by 
gradual  but  certain  degrees,  from  out  the 
depths  in  which  it  lay,  at  last  culminating  in 
the  highly  desirable  aspect  of  musical  science 
at  the  present  time.  That  this  has  been  an 
arduous  labor  and  one  of  but  slow  develop- 
ment, is  as  trae  as  that  it  has  been  acoom- 
plished,  thanks  to  the  determined  energy  and 
untiring  efforis  of  our  true  musicinns.  And 
now  all  that  is  wanting  is  to  pnali  forward  in 
the  same  course. 

To  do  this  we  must  begin  early  ;  and  this 
fact  is  now  well  and  practically  established. 
The  immortal  roll  of  honor  upon  which  are 
emblazoned  the  names  of  the  great  masters 
whose  works  enrich  the  world,  handing  down 
their  makers'  names  to  latest  time,  giving  them 
rank  among  the  world's  greatest  teachers, 
shows  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  these  were 
educated  from  earliest  youth,  commencing  in 
some  instances  even  within  the  very  limits  of 


infancy,  and  so  on  developing  and  strengthen- 
ing with  their  ripening  powers,  and  culmin- 
ating at  last  in  that  great  perfection  which 
awes  and  charms  the  connoisseur  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  inciting  our  aspirants  to  renewed 
hope  and  perseverant  study. 

Instead  of  the  "luxury"  and  almost  unat- 
tainable "accomplishment"  of  a  few  years 
ago,  music  is  become  a  necessity,  and  engrafted 
into  our  common  school  system,  is  now  par;; 
and  parcel  of  the  fundamental  education  of  all 
our  young.  From  this  source,  purified  and 
enriched  by  constant  supplies,  from  the  inex- 
haustible reservoirs  of  the  past,  the  stream  will 
How  on,  widening  and  deepening,  until  music 
will  be  national,  and  our  people  able  exponents 
of  its  beneficent  and  refining  teachings. 

But.  to  make  this  universal,  all  must  enter 
in  and  take  jmrt  in  so  grand  a  work.  Let 
every  parent  see  to  it  that  his  children  are 
earnest  in  their  labors  to  this  end,  and  the 
progress  will  be  inestimable— the  results  a  full 
recompense  for  all  the  exjjense  incurred. 


OUR  POSITION. 

In  view  of  the  acknowledged  manifest  im- 
provements made  on  the  Review  since  our 
first  issue,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  its 
circulation,  we  teel  impelled  10  assure  our 
patrons  that  we  purpose  sparing  neither  labor 
nor  expense  in  the  preparation  of  the  Review 
and  will  see  to  it  that  its  columns  are  filled 
with  the  best  matter  that  can  be  produced. 
Able  writers  have  be«n  secured  and  nothing 
will  be  wanting  on  our  part  to  make  the 
Review  second  to  none.  We  shall  give  each 
mouth  from  eight  to  ten  pages  of  original 
music  which  of  itself  will  be  equal  to  tenfold 
the  cost  of  the  paper.  If  we  judge  from  the 
rapid  increase  in  our  list  and  the  favorable 
notices  of  the  press,  our  determination  to  make 
our  i)aper  a  jniwer  on  this  roast  bus  been  real- 
ized. 

It  seems  by  the  following  fiom  the  Luialon 
Musical  World,  that  the  people  over  the  water 
do  not  like  too  much  of  a  good  thing  : 

At  a  recent  Sunday  service  the  organist  did 
not  so  much  as  begin  his  voluntary  until  the 
preacher  had  entered  ;  just  the  time  when  he 
ought  to  have  ended  it.  And  he  played,  and 
played,  and  played,  until  Dr.  Joseph  Parker's  sly 
observation  about  hearing  "considerable  organ" 
in  America  came  to  mind  about  a  do'zen  limes. 
The  interminably  long  voluntary  finally  had 
an  end  in  a  respectably  short  anthem  by  the 
choir.  It  was  fifteen  minutes  after  the  ap- 
pointed time  when  the  minister  rose  to  pray,  j 
Being  a  sensible  as  well  as  a  pious  man,  he 
prayed  briefly,  but  no  sooner  bad  he  said  Amen, 
than  up  struck  the  organ  a  second  time  in  re- 
sponse, whicli  seemed  as  if  it  never  would  be 
concluded,  .igain  the  organist  playixl,  and 
played,  and  played,  as  if  one  would  think  the 
congregation  had  gathered  solely  to  hear  him. 
And  when  at  last  he  did  finish,  and  the  minis- 
ter had  succeeded  in  reading  a  short  passage 
from  'be  Bible,  a  tenor  singer  took  the  floor 
and  proceeded  with  the  performance  of  a  reci- 
tative, which  we  think  must  have  been  in  the 
mind  of  that  musical  gentleman  of  Richmond, 
Virginia,  when  he  prayed  ;  "  O  Lord,  we  thank 
Thee  that  Thou  bast  put  a  new  song  into  our 


mouth  ;  it  goes  teedledum,  teedledee."  After 
the  limber-voiced  tenor  had  finished,  his  tee- 
dledum, but  not  until  the  patience  of  the  con- 
gregiili(m  had  become  quite  exhausted,  the 
niei-k  and  helpless  minister  was  permitted  to 
begin  his  sermon. 


We  congratulate  our  readers  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  vicinity  upon  the  encouraging  pros- 
pect of  musical  matters.  The  impetus  which 
musical  ]irogress  is  receiving  through  our  effi- 
cient music  teachers,  conductors  and  societies 
cannot  tail  to  ])rove  of  inestimable  benefit  to 
our  city. 

There  is  n^i  reason  why  we  si'ould  be  out- 
stripped by  Eastern  cities  as  we  ai'e  second  to 
non*-  both  in  resources  of  talent  and  enterprise 
wheu  jiroperly  awakened.  If  all  interested  in 
musical  progress  will  put  their  shoulders  to 
the  wheel  the  great  work  will  go  forward  and 
all  reap  an  abundant  reward  in  seeing  a  rapid 
advancement  in  musical  culture  in  our  midst. 
It  is  no  small  enterprise  but  the  result  is  none 
the  less  sure  because  gradual. 


Richard  Warner  says  ; — '  Through  Bee- 
thoven, melody  has  become  emancipated  from 
the  influence  of  lashion  and  fluctuating  taste, 
and  elevated  to  an  eternally  valid  tpye  of  pure 
humanity.  Beethoven's  music  will  be  under- 
stood in  all  ages,  while  that  of  his  predecessors 
will,  for  the  most  part,  remain  intelligible  to  us 
only  through  the  medium  of  the  light  thrown 
upon  it  by  the  history  of  art." 


The  musical  press  of  the  country  is  begin- 
ning to  see  the  importance  of  a  more  just  and 
scientific  system  of  criticism  to  be  based  on  the 
mi^sical  merits  of  performers  and  their  «orks 
rather  than  on  personal  prejudice.  We  wish 
the  movemeni  might  thrive  and  teach  the 
dailies  of  San  Francisco. 

On  February  7lh  the  clerks  of  Ditson  &  Cu.. 
Boston,  some  forty  in  uuiuber,  took  a  sleigh 
ride,  accompanied  by  a  brass  band,  and  wound 
up  with  a  sujiper  at  the  Prospect  House.  Our 
publishers  propose  tij  do  the  same  the  first 
sleighing  we  have. 

We  are  pleased  to  notice  that  the  choral 
societies  throughout  tb'-  country  are  turning 
their  attention  to  oratorio  music.  We  feel  like 
saying  to  all  of  them  (iod-speed.  Vou  are  on 
the  right  track. 

OlTU  subscribers  will  notice  an  enlargement 
in  the  present  issue.  Our  Review  is  on  the 
march.  The  present  number  will  be  found, 
in  variety  and  amount  of  iiiatter.  to  be  specially 
interesting.  , 

OOK  Sheet  iMusic  clerk  was  recently  asked 
if  he  had  "  Loving  Eyes'?"  Of  course,  be  said 
Ves. 

We  are  indebted  to  .\lr.  \'an  Fraag,  agent 
for  the  London  Musicnl  World,  for  late  copies 
of  that  valuable  publication. 


Sherman  &  Hydes    Musical    Review. 


one  of  parepa's  jl4st  letters. 

10  VVakvvick  Crescent,  London, 
November  26tli,  1873. 
Deau  Mu.  Ella:— iM;iuy  ibanks  tor  your 
kind  uoie  ;  but  we  cannot  alter  our  plans  now, 
and  everything  is  working  well  for  a  creditable 
production  of  "Lohengrin."  Our  pride  and 
amour  propre  lira  in  it,  andniy  husband  is  such 
a  good  hard-worker  that  I  am  sure  lie  will  suc- 
ceed in  this,  as  he  has  done  in  other  very  ditlicult 
tasks  You  must  remember  we  were  the  first  to 
produce  in  America,  on  a  traveling  tonr.  never 
being  more  than  Iwo  weeks  in  one  place,  and 
having  the  distance  to  travel  which  American 
towns  are  from  one  to  the  other,  and,  as  I  tell 
you,  we  produced  "Marriage  of  Figaro."  "  Ob- 
eron,"  "  Deux  Journees,"  and  played  "  Don  Gi- 
ovanni" and"DerFrieschut.z"  for  the  first  time 
in  English.  These-  are  not  light  works  to  pro- 
duce, as  you  know,  so  I  really  am  not  anxious. 
We  will  do  our  best— we  cannot  do  more  ;  and 
all  the  profession  will  respond,  I  am  sure,  in 
lieing  interested  in  our  efforts;  and  we  will 
give  other  operas  which  will  appeal  to  the 
British  public.  We  have  risked  alone  our  own 
hard-earned  money  to  establish  English  opera 
in  a  proper  way  in  England,  so  if  we  like  to 
risk  oar  reputation  in  bringing  out  "  Lohen- 
grin," we  must  have  some  good  basis  to  stand 
on  or  we  would  not  do  it  I  will  inclose  your 
friendly  letter  to  Carl,  but  he  being  a  Prussian, 
1  do  not  think  lie  will  have  less  i)luck  than  I, 
wlio.  being  a  true  Briton,  would  never  give  in. 
With  very  best  compliments,  and  hoping  you 
will  send  me  a  programme  of  when  and  where 
you  give  the  "  Lohengrin"  recital.  I  remain, 
tout  a  V0U8. 

KupnuosYNE  Parepa-Rosa. 

QRNITHOLOGICAL  OPERA. 

Marvellous  Resull  of  Skilful  Bird  Training. 

An  extraordinary  public  entertainment  has 
been  introduced  in  Lima,  Peru,  by  an  Italian 
named  Contarini,  who  proposes  to  carry  his 
exhibition  to  Europe.  He  has  taught  and 
trained  by  dint  of  groat  patience  and  perse- 
verance a  full  opera  company,  made  up  of 
thirty  parrots  ami  parroquets,  who  perform 
two  of  Bellini's  operas,  "Norma"  and  "  Som- 
uambula,"  on  a  miniature  stage,  with  full 
cliorus  and  recitative.  The  director  and  man- 
ager accompanied  tlie  artists  on  a  piano  liar- 
nionium,  and  the  perfection  with  which  each 
bird  sings  bis  part,  and  the  excellence  of  the 
chorus  are  prodigious.  The  debut  of  his  lyr- 
ico  ornithological  company  in  "  Norma "  was 
attended  by  the  wealth  and  fashion  of  Lima. 
When  the  parroquet  that  sang  the  contralto 
finished  the  allegro  in  the  Salutation  to  the 
Moon,  such  was  the  enthusiasm,  the  shouting 
and  the  applause,  at  hearing  a  bird  sing  the 
Casta  Diva,  that  the  bird  company  aflViglited 
took  flight  and  sought  refuge  among  the  side 
scenes.  This  interrupted  the  performance  for 
fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  Signor  Con- 
tarini had  to  tranquilize  the  "  artists  "  by  giv- 
ing them  bread  soaked  in  wine. 


write  one,  and,  seated  at  the  window  of  the 
old  vicarage-house,  he  produced,  after  a  short 
interval,  in  his  clear  liandwriting,  with  one 
single  word  corrected,  that  hymn  beginning 
•  From  Greenland's  Icy  Mountains,'  with  which 
we  are  all  familiar.  It  was  printed  tliat  even- 
ing, and  sung  ihe  following  day  in  Wrexham 
church.  Tlie  writer  of  these  pages  on  the  Dee 
saw  the  original  manuscript  some  years  ago  in 
Liverpool,  and  more  recently  he  has  seen  the 
jirinter,  still  living  in  Wrexham,  who  set  up 
the  type  when  a  l)oy." 


HINTS  ON  WRITING. 


Editors  would  be  saved  a  world  of  trouble 
and  vexation  if  all  contributors,  or  those  who 
desire  to  liecome  contributors,  understood  how 
to  prepare  manuscript  designed  for  the  press. 
•pi.„  following  rhyming  advice  is  so  excellen 


that    we  quote    the  whole  of  it,  for  the  benefit 

of  whomsoever  it  may  concern  : 

"  Write  upon  pages  of  a  siDgle  size. 
Cross  all  your  t's  and  neatly  dot  your  i*8 ; 
Ou  one  side  only  let  your  lines  be  seen— 
Both  sides  filled  up  announce  a  verdaut  ^reen. 
Correct- yes,  reeorri-ct— all  that  you  write. 
And  let  your  iuk  be  black,  your  paper  wtiite  ; 
F-ir  spon^'y  foolscap  of  a  muddy  blue 
Betrays  a  mind  of  tae  same  dismal  hue. 
Puiictu  ile  carefully,  for  on  this  score 
Nothing  proclaims  the  practiced  writer  more. 


AN  UNGODLY  FIDDLE. 


Years  ago,  when  as  yet  the  pomps  and  van- 
ities of  the  world  had  not  invaded  the 
churches.  Father  Ostrander  was  Presiding 
Eldei-  among  the  Methodists  of  a  certain 
nameless  district.  To  his  horror,  one  Sabbath, 
as  he  was  reading  the  hymn,  he  heard  the 
twang  of  a  musical  instrument  in  the  choir, 
and,  pausing,  he  demanded  :— 

"  Wliat's  that  you've  got  up  there  in  the 
choir?" 

"  A  bass-viol,  sir,"  meekly  replied  the  leader. 

"I  say  it  isn't,"  «aid  the  indignant  elder; 
"its  a  great,  ungodly  fiddle.     Take  it  away  !" 

They  took  it  away. 


— A  St.  Louis  critic  says  in  referencato  the 
approaching  visit  of  a  favorite  musical  artist : 
"  She  iiae  returned,  having  won  great  triumphs 
in  foreign  lands,  to  glean  fresh  barrels  here." 
perhaps  he  meant  laurels. 

— A  man  left  a  bony  steed  on  the  street,  and 
coining  liark  a  short,  time  afterwards,  discovered 
that  a  tunny  youth  had  placed  a  card  against 
the  tieshless  ribs  bearing  the  notice,  "  Oats 
wanted — inquire  within." 

— If  nations  begin  at  last  to  understand  each 
other's  true  interests,  morally  or  politically,  it 
will  be  through  tlie  agency  of  gifted  men  ;  but 
if  ever  tliey  learn  to  love  and  sympathize  with 
each  other,  it  will  be  through  the  medium  of 
women. 

—A  French  musical  journal  complains  that 
France  has  no  national  anthem  in  wliich  all  the 
Frenclimen  can  join.  Whereat  Punch  remarks 
that  once  ou  a  time  the  great  Handel  composed 
one  whicli  they  can  consistently  ailopt — namely, 
"  The  land  brought  forth  frogs  " 

— It  is  stated  as  a  fact  susceptible  of  easy 
proof  that  a  young  man  at  .Austin.  Nev.,  has 
made  a  mistake,  lie  bought  a  hand.some  dress 
pattern  for  his  intended  wife  and  a  pair  of  red 
flannel  drawers  for  himself.  He  delivered  the 
wrong  bundle.  Result — A  broken  head  and  a 
ruined  frying-pan. 

— A  New  Albany  youth  horrified  his  teacher 
at  Sunday-school,  by  asking  it  the  slang  phrase, 
"  Take  him  in  out  of  the  wet,"  did  not  originate 
when  Pharoah's  daughter  took  the  infant  Moses 
out  of  the  river  Nile,  that  being  the  subjict  of 
the  lesson.  The  lad  has  been  given  a  class, 
and  now  acts  as  teacher. 

— An  Irishman,  newly  engaged,  presented  to 
his  master  one  morning  a  pair  of  lioots,  the  leg 
of  one  of  which  was  niucli  longer  than  the 
other.  '•  How  comes  it  you  rascal,  that  those 
boots  are  not  of  the  same  length  ?"  "  1  really 
don't  know  sir,  but  what  bothers  me  most  is 
that  the  pairs  down  stairs  are  in  the  same  fix." 

— Next  to  a  good  life,  music  is  best  calculated 

»-«-^ to    make   man    happy.     When    hearing  good 

-,,.    ,  ,  f  .1     ■  ,n,  ,         ,    ,      ,  music  our  heart  is    invariably  tuned   to    love 

do^or  '        ""'  ''  ■  ^"^  '""^  """'  ^"^^^ ;  ^""^  *f  "'"  ^""""'"S  '■'''"<'« 

j  of  gloom  throw  a  shadow  over  the  many  bless- 

— Mower's  melodies— the  sharpening  of  the  !  '"8^  surrounding  us,  music  often  brings  back 
scythe.  '  the  sunlight,  and  again  makes  us  tliankful  for 

,   .,  .     .  ,     .  ,  1  the   privilege  of  living   in  ^o  lieauiiful  a  world 

— A  thirsty  one  desires  to  know  if  they  drink  :  as  this 
slock  ale  at  the  Broker's  Board. 

.wi       1  -       „      .J         ,  .  —Carl    Rosa  has   decidrd    upon   founding   a 

.-    One  thing,    said  an  olu  toper,  "  was  never  ,  scholarship  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mifsic, 

seen  coming  through   the  rye    and  that's  the     London,  in    memory    of    his   late    wife.    Mm. 

kind  of  whisky  one  gets  nowadays."  1  Parepa-Rosa,   which  will   bear  her   name      It 

— Play  in  time  I     The   playing  of  many  vir-  j  ™'"  '^*  awarded  by  competition  to  British  born 

tuosos  is  like  the  gait  of  a  drunkard.     Make     fsni^'o  vocalists  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 

not  such  your  models.— .RuJert  Schumann.  j  ^^'^  twenty-two  years,  and  the  successlul  can- 

•T     ..        .        .  .,  ,  didate  will  be  entitled  to  two  years'  free  edu- 

— Nauticus  mquires  ■  if  a  sea  captain  in  cold  (  cation  in    the  Academy.     In  connection   with 

weather  and  running  short  of  fuel   would  be  i  this  scholarship  there  will  also  be  a  prize  of  a 

jusnfiedin  burning  the  ship's  log?"     He  wood.     '  g„ld  medal,  with  Mme.  Parepa  Rosa's  likeness 


THE  MISSIONARY  HYMN. 


-A  young  lady  recently  went  to  our  celebra- 
ted artist,  Morse,  and  wished  him  to  take  her 
picture  with  an  expression  as  if  composing  a 
poem. 


vhich  will  be  awarded  to  tin 
ist  in  the  Academy  at  thi 
of  prizes  in  July. 


best  female  vocal- 
iniial  distribution 


The  origin  of  the  favorite  hvmn  "From 
Greenland's  Icy  Mountains,"  the  original  man- 
uscript of  which  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Raffles,  magistrate  of  Liverpool,  is  thus  given 
by  Dean  Howson,  in  the  Art  Journal:— 

■■  When  Bishop  Heber  was  a  young  man 
missionary  sermons  were  not  so  frequent  as 
they  are  now  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
was  staying  with  Dean  Sliirley,  Vicar  of  Wrex- 
ham, his  father-in-law,  such  a  sermon  was  to 
be  preached,  and  the  want  of  a  suitable  hv 


I      — The  Boston  7'ra7i«(!)7yj(  describes  the  private 
—MiiyorMedil  I  writes  from  Paris  that  nobody  '  box  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart  at  Niblo's  Garden, 
in    that    city   drinks   water   that  can    possibly  :  which  is  said  to  equal  in  style,  sizi-,  and  conve 
avoid  doing  so.     Hence  a  Chicago  man    feels  !  nience,  the  box  of  an  v  crowned  head  in  Eur 
perfectly  at  home. 


was  felt.     He   was  asked 


It  consists  of  a  suite  of  four  rooms,  a  large  par- 

— Slender  party  (who  is  not  very  comfortable):  '■  '"''•  dressing  room,  cloak  room,  and  box.     They 

'These  street  cars  ought  to  charge  by  weight."  i  "''''   fic'ily    carpeted    and    curtained,    and    the 

Stout  party  (sharply):  "  Ah.  if  they  did,  they     Parlor  has  immense  mirrors  and  one  of  the  fi- 

would  never  stop  to  pick  you  up."  '  I  "^^t  <"i'  glass  chandeliers  in    the   city.     The 

,,  J      ,       ,  .  i  dressing  room  has  everv  appurtenance  of  the 

—    Lookee  here,  mister,  I  ain't  complainin' ;  [  toilet,  and  his  box  is  filled  with  luxurious  Turk- 

but  tins  ere  muosic  stool  you  sold  to  my  wife,     ish  chairs  covered  with  crimson  satin.     A  dance 

asuitahip  l,vn,„     '''*'.  ^I"   '"isted  u   roun     till  we've  twisted   off    can  be  indulged    in   between   the  acts,  if  the 

thrS'aturday  to     out'  f        '^"    ""*  "  ^^^°"'^'  °  '"°°  "'^^  »"«  g«'  I  orchestra  be  playing,  or  a  supper  served  from 

"    ""■  tlis  Metropolitan  Hotel,  just  across  the  court. 


Sherman  &  Wyde's    Mi 


j^' 


EASTER  MUSIC  IN  OUR   CHURCHES. 

The  music  iu  our  churches  has  always  beeu  a  feature 
of  Easter  services,  aud  the  etaudard  of  ei,cell>-uce  iuthat 
particular  has  not  falleu,  ou  the  occasion  of  this  religi- 
ous holiday  this  year,  in  both  Episcopal  aud  Catholic 
Churches. 

Iu  the  Episcopal  Churches,  large  additions  were  made 
to  the  regular  choiru,  mauy  of  our  proiuiueut  amateurs 
assisting  as  voluuteers. 

The  music  at  Trinity  Church  iu  the  morning  was  given 
by  a  choir  and  orchestra  and  Mr.  L.  A.  Seward,  the  regu- 
lar  organist.  The  programme  was  as  follows;  -  Opening 
chorus,  "Blessed  is  the  people."  Kighm;  Easter  Anthem, 
"Christ  our  Passover;"  "  Glorias,"  Lema,  Rossini,  St. 
Louis,  Te  Deum,  arranged  from  "Creation,"  Haydn; 
Jubilate,  arranged  from  "  Moses  iu  Egypt,"  Rossini;  An. 
them,  ■■  I  will  be  Glad,'"  Southward  ;  soprano  solo  and 
choruses;  Gloria  Tibi.  •■  Kyrie  Eieisun,"  Lema;  "Kaster 
Hymn,"  Warren,  solo  aud  chorus;  Offertory.  "God  of 
Israel,"  tenor  solo,  Concuui;  Grand  Chorus,  "Hosannah 
in  the  Highest."  Laret^;  Benediction.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  service  an  '•Andante  Religioso,"  by  Henier,  was 
plajed  by  h-ur  French  horns.  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Dungan, 
who  volunteered,  sung  several  of  the  baritone  solos  in  a 
very  creditable  manner. 

At  Grace  Church  the  following  programme  was  carried 
out  under  the  immediate  dii-ection  of  W,  J.  Macdougall, 
Miss  Chamberlain,  Organist :  —  Opening  Versicles, 
Tallis,  A.  D.  1550;  "Christ  our  Passover."  (Anthem  in 
place  of  Venite)  by  twenty  maie  voices,  with  Gloria 
Patria,  by  full  choir.  Beethoven  ;  ■'  First  Gloria,"  W.  J. 
Macdougall;  "Second  Gloria,"  Dr.  Gotch;  "Third  Gloria," 
arranged  from  Beethoven  ;  "Te  Deum  and  Jubilate,"  in 
E  flat,  composed  for  the  occasion  by  W.  J.  Macdougall ; 
"Introit,"  Dr.G,  J.Elvy;  "Kyrie  Eleison,"  Mendelssohn; 
"Gloria  Tibi,"  in  E,  Clarke  Whiltield;  "Easter Hymn"— 
(69th);  Music  by  Fairlamb  ;  Sermon;  Full  Chorus 
(in  five  parts)  :  "  I  will  magmty  Thee,"  Pri.-vost  ;  Offer- 
torium  ;  Sentences  from  .Allen's  Service  in  li  flat ;  Sopra- 
no solo,  (Madame  Bishop),  Haudel  ;  Grand  Chorus, 
"Halleluiah,"  Haudel;  .Soprano  Solo  and  Chorus, 
"The  Creation,"  Haydn;  "Sursum  Curda  and  Sanctua," 
in  B  flat,  Dr.  Hodges;  "Communion  Hymn,"  from 
Garrett's  Service,  in  F;  "Gloria  in  Excelsis,"  in  E  flat. 
Dr.  Gauntlett. 

The  services  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent  were  held 
at  11  A.  .M  ,  Bishop  Kip  ofliciatiug  with  Rector  Lathrop. 
Louis  Schmidt  presiding  at  the  organ,  aud  the  choristers 
were  Miss  Muty  Oh..iuberlain,  whu  sang  several  of  the 
solos.  Miss  Sheilard,  Miss  De  Russe,  Miss  Bailey,  Miss 
Georgie  T..ylnr,  Mi^'S  Mott,  Miss  Nolan,  Wm.  P.  Ed- 
wards,  aud  Beiijaaiiu  Clark.  Tlin  music  was  very  finely 
rendered. 

At  St.  John's  Church,  0;iklaud,  the  services  were  also 
very  impressive  aud  thi-  music  made  a  prominent  fea- 
ture. The  choir,  which  consists  of  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister, 
soprano,  Mrs.  Baker,  ylto,  W.  F.  liuktr,  tenor,  Pascal 
Loomis,  base,  reudeied  the  following  :  — Ist.  Anthem, 
"  Christ  our  Passover,"  Evans  ;  2d.  "  Glorias,"  Evans  ; 
3d.  "Te  Deum,"  Baumbach  ;  4Ui.  "Jubilate,"  Wells; 
6th.  Hymn.  "  Our  Lord  is  riseu,"  Ueethoveu  ;  6th.  Re- 
sponse by  Evans;  7tli.  tlyiuu.  ••  Christ,  the  Lord,  is 
risen,"  Warren;  8th.  Ofl"ertory.  ■  Ci own  Hiiii,"  Warren. 
Mr.  Evon  Adelung  is  -T^auist 

At  the  Howard  street  M.  E.  Church,  Rev.  F.  F.  Jewell, 
pastor,  Easter  service  was  held  at  U  o'clock.  Frank 
Gilder  accompanied  the  choir  on  the  orguu.  The  chor- 
isters were  Miss  Withrow,  two  Misses  Jewell,  Miss  Fau- 
cett.  Miss  Wrightuiire.  Miss  Cutting,  Joseph  Ross,  the 
well-known  ba-*6(>.  Mr.  Washiugton  Elliott  and  Mr. 
Smith. 

A  full  clioral  service  wis celebrated  in  the  morning  at 
Trinity  Chapel,  Ooriuthiau  Hall.  Rev.  Mr.  Silliman  dis- 
coursing. 

At  the  First  Universalist  Church,  Plait's  Hall,  Rev. 
Mr.  Van  De  Mark  delivered  a  brief  address,  suitable  for 
the  occasion.  The  music  at  this  chxirch  was  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie. 

The  praise  service  in  the  evt-ning  ni  the  First  Congre- 
gation;!] Church,  Rev.  Dr.  Stoue,  was  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  Easter  celebralio.p.  The  wall  In  the  rear  of 
the  pulpit  was  litirrally  smoiher^rd  with  cuUa  litlies  aud 
Btalks,  and  the  stairs  upon  the  pulpit  .-nxl  organ  were 


white  with  these  beautiful  floral  offerings.  The  exer- 
cises embraced  music  by  the  choir,  with  organ  and  horn 
accompaniment,  congregational  singing,  the  whole 
being  under  the  immediate  supervision  and  direction  of 
Mr.  Samuel  D.  Mayer,  the  efficient  organist  and  tenor, 
and  remarks  by  the  pastor,  the  occa.<?ion  being  one  of 
cheerful  holiness,  in  which  all  participated.  All  the 
available  room  in  the  church  was  occupied,  even  the 
halls  being  crowded. 

In  the  Catholic  Churches  the  music  was  unusually 
fine  and  the  edifices  crowded  v.'ith  devout  listeners. 

At  St.  Mary's.  Moz  irt's  Twelfth  Mass  was  sung  by  the 
Cathedral  choir  (St.  Cecelia  Choral  Society)  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  William  Toepke.  Solos  were 
sung  by  MiBS  Roper,  Mrs.  Toepke  and  Messrs.  MuUer 
aud  Toepke. 

At  St.  Joseph's,  Lajael's  Mass  was  rendered  very  cred- 
itably by  an  efficient  choir,  Mr.  J.  P.  Weber,  organist. 
An  eloquent  sermon  was  preached  by  Father  CuUen. 

Haydn's  Fifth  Maws  was  s\m2  by  the  choir  of  St. 
Patrick,  includiiig  a  double  quitrtL-tte,  solo  by  Miss 
Tourney  ;  J.  F.  Dohrmann.  conductor. 


fAui 


jic 


— Schumann's  cantata,  "  Paradise  aud  the  Peri,"  was 
performed,  for  the  first  time,  we  believe,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  the  evening  of  March  30th,  at  the  residence  of 
Dr.  Geo.  H.  Powers,  on  Geaiy  street,  before  an  invited 
and  therefore  select  audience,  comprising  both  amateur 
and  professional  listeners.  The  libretto  is  so  well  known 
to  all  lovers  of  poi^try  that  it  is  uunecessary  to  mention 
it  in  eitenso.  The  music  iu  wedded  to  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  the  words  as  only  a  master  like  Schumann 
could  do.  and  the  rendition  as  a  whole,  both  in  solo  and 
chorus,  was  exceedingly  creditable  to  those  engaged  in 
its  production. 

Mr.  Otto  Linden,  to  whom  all  credit  must  be  given  for 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  cantata  was  pro- 
duced, presided  at  the  piano,  and  we  utter  only  faint 
praise  when  we  say  that  there  is  no  one  in  our  city  who 
could  more  ably  and  with  so  much  ot  the  taste  and  feel- 
ing of  the  true  musician  have  given  the  difficult  accom- 
paniment with  such  attention  to  the  time  aud  rythm  of 
the  music  so  well  as  he.  The  force  of  our  remarks  will 
be  more  fully  appreciated  by  those  whu  have  any 
knowledge  of  this  musical  masterpiece,  and  Mr.  Linden 
can  well  afford  to  exhibit  considerable  pride  in  his  sue- 
cess  on  this  particular  occ;ision. 

The  soloists  were  all  amateur,  but  we  think  we  can 
safely  say  that  thL-ir  peiiormances  wouid  not  have  been 
discreditable  to  the  majority  of  professional  singers. 
The  Peri  was  ably  represented  by  Mrs.  G  H.  Powers, 
who  is  making  for  herself  quite  a  little  local  reputation 
as  a  lover  of  good  music  and  all  that  tends  to  advance 
the  cause  of  musical  progress  among  us,  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  being  given  in  the  production  of  this 
charming  cautata.  The  lack  of  power  in  the  rendition 
of  the  heavier  solos  was  more  than  balanced  by  her  cor- 
rect phrasing  and,  more  particularly,  iu  the  clear  enun- 
ciation and  careful  attention  to  the  minor  matters  which 
go  to  make  up  a  creditable  performance  of  the  part. 
She  was  ably  assisted  in  the  other  nolo  by  Mrs.  Van 
Brunt,  Miss  Clara  Rentier  and  Miss  Nellie  Stone,  each 
of  whom  are  entitled  to  praise  for  tli'-ir  very  share  of 
the  performance. 

The  princiijal  tenor  solos  were  sung  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Tip- 
pett.  Messrs.  J.  H.  Sayre  and  Alfred  Wilkie  also  were 
ht-ard  iu  the  shorter  on.-s.  Mr.  I'harles  W.  Dungan  de- 
s- rvos  much  credit  for  his  admirable  rendering  of  the 
baritone,  as  also  Mr.  Charlt^s  O.  B.  Stoue  fur  the  base 
solos. 

The  choruses  were  given  with  great  eft'ect  and  called 
forth  de.^ervfcd  commendation  from  those  present,  the 
admirable  rendering  being  largely  due  to  the  efficient 
leadership  and  drilliuu  of  Mr.  Otto  Linden. 

Prom  among  those  coraposiug  the  chorus,  we  name 
Misses  Margie  Mason.  Nellie  Stone,  Mrs.Trehaiue,  Mrs. 
Vau  Brunt,  Miss  Spencer,  and  Messrs,  Vernon  Lincolu, 
Alfred  Wilkie,  Doctor  Powers,  Nesfluld,  Duugau  and 
Stone,  which  in  some  muaBVire  accounts  for  the  excel- 
lence of  the  concerted  po:  tion». 


We  are  pleased  to  state  that  another  work  is  in  prep- 
aration by  the  same  society  and  will  be  shortly  produced. 

— We  are  pleased  to  inform  our  readers  that  the  sug- 
gestion thrown  out  some  time  since  in  regard  to  orches- 
tral coTi  erts  has  been  favorably  considered  aud  th  it 
Prof.  G>-o.  T.  Evans  has  already  secured  a  sufficient 
number  ot  musicians  to  enable  him  to  make  the  effort  of 
forming  an  orchestral  company,  after  the  manner  of 
Thto.  Thomas.  Several  of  our  leading  enterprising 
citizens  have  assured  Mr.  Evans  of  their  support  and 
we  may  therefore  consider  this  undertaking  as  a  fixed 
fact.  The  orchestra  will  consist  of  about  twenty -five 
musicians,  who  will  constitute  the  regular  company, 
which  can  be  increased  at  any  time  to  about  fifty,  when- 
ever occasion  may  require.  With  the  first  number,  Mr. 
Evauj*  i-*  abiut  to  commence  rehearsals,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  th  it  ere  long  we  will  be  ofl'ered  such  a  musical 
feast  of  good  things  as  has  never  before  been  tendered 
to  our  musical  public.  Until  then  we  forbear,  only 
promising  to  keep  our  readers  posted  aa  to  further 
progress. 

— The  Oa'iland  Harmonic  Society,  who.  some  time 
since,  performed  Geo.  F.  Root's  cantata.  "  The  Hay- 
makers." with  great  success  in  Oakland,  gave  a  second 
performance  of  the  same  cantata  April  22d,  at  Piatt's 
Hall,  to  a  very  large  audience,  and  rendered  it  iu  a  style 
which  would  put  to  shame  many  an  older  organizitiou. 

The  solos  by  Mrs.  Little,  who  is  so  well  known  as  not 
to  require  any  special  commendation,  received  deserved 
applause.  Mrs.  Ogilbee  aud  Miss  Wandesford.-  sang  the 
duets  entrusted  to  them  with  very  good  tastL-,  Mrs.  Ogil- 
bee's  alto  being  especially  prominent.  Mr.  C.  A.  Klose, 
HS  Snipkins,  astonished  his  many  friends  by  his  per- 
formance of  the  part  and  only  escai^ed  encores  for  his 
solos  by  bfing  almost  immediately  followed  by  the  con- 
cer'ed  p_irtions  of  the  cantata.  As  a  wholr-,  the  "  Hay- 
makers  "  was  an  exceedingly  enjoyable  performance, 
and  the  Society  ought  to  feel  very  much  indebted  to 
Mr.  J.  H.  Dohrmann,  the  musical  director,  for  this  very 
successful  representation  and  should  feel  much  encour- 
aged to  continue  their  musical  efforts  to  place  their 
organization  among  the  first  on  the  coast. 

—  That  sufficient  interest  is  manifested  in  music  and 
musical  progress  in  our  city,  and  that  such  interest  is  on 
the  increase,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  new  and 
original  operetta  is  now  iu  course  of  preparation,  to  be 
given  for  the  first  time  in  private  and  probably  after 
wards  in  public. 

The  libretta  has  been  selected  with  great  care  and  the 
music  is  being  composed  by  a  well  known  singer  and 
composer  who  has  quite  an  American  reputation  iu  this 
branch  of  the  musical  protV.-sBion. 

This  is  as  it  should  he,  aud  we  are  more  than  gratified 
at  its  occurrence,  from  the  fact  that  it  will  be  clearly 
demonstrated  that  San  Francisco  is  not  only  up  to  the 
times  in  musical  enthu.-^i^sm,  but  inclined  to  be  ahead  of 
other  cities  of  much  older  and  larger  growth. 

We  confess  to  some  astonishment  that  with  all  the 
higher  order  of  musical  education  and  intelligence  among 
those  interested  in  this  art,  no  one  has  heretofore  seemed 
possessed  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  ambition  to  attempt 
such  an  enterprise,  and  we  arn  on  that  account  much 
pleased  to  chronicle  this  first  attempt  at  such  an  object, 
hoping  that,  when  produced,  it  may  prove  an  incentive 
to  otherfj,  capable  of  such  an  undertaking,  to  try  their 
hand  at  composition  requiring  more  talent  and  knowledge 
than  the  mere  writing  of  a  ballad  or  the  arrangement  oi 
a  song. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  this  effort  will  be  a  decid-d 
success,  as  the  well  kuown  ability  of  the  geutlemau 
occupied  iu  its  comiiosition  will  be  a  sufficient  guaran- 
tee of  its  excetlfuce  aud  luent  us  a  musical  composi- 
tion. 

—Not  haviug  been  the  recipient  tif  the  customary 
courtesy,  we  are  unable  to  give  a  notice  of  the  perform- 
ance at  Piatt's  Hall,  ou  April  eth.  W*e  were  aomewhut 
surprised  at  this  omission  of  thos*-  managing  the  concert, 
as  among  the  numerous  complimentary  tickets  given, 
was  notably  that  of  an  entire  class,  numbering  30,  from 
one  of  our  large  educational  institutions.  Our  readers 
will   therefore   understand   why   no  extended   notice  la 
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—Master  Louis  Lichtenberg.  whose  talent  as  a  violinist 
is  so  well  known  in  the  conmiunity,  was  the  recipient  of  a 
concert  given  at  Piatt's  Hall,  under  the  auspices  of  Mme. 
Joffa  and  other  friends,  and  Although  the  performance 
was  nut  BO  well  attended  as  it  should  have  been,  still 
there  was  some  additiuu  made  ovlt  expenaes,  to  the 
small  fund  -already  created  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
his  expenses  to  Germany,  there  to  recieve  bis  musical 
education  under  the  direclion  of  the  celebrated  violinist, 
Herr  Wieniawski. 

It  seems  however,  that  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
his  friends  to  accomplish  the  above  named  oliject.  such 
a  consummation  is  not  likely  to  be  realized  owing  to  a 
misunderstanding  and  disagreement  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  young  prodigy  is  to  reach  Europe.  A  prom- 
ioent  jiianist,  who  is  about  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  own 
country,  has  taken  quite  an  interest  in  youug  Lichten- 
berg,  and  has  been  soliciting  subscriptions  from  many 
of  his  personal  Iriends  to  increase  the  fund  for  the  pas- 
sage money,  and  if  allowed  to  get  possession  of  the 
amount  already  obtained  from  other  sources,  would 
have  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  purpose  desired.  The 
father,  however,  interposes  his  authority,  claiming  that 
he  is  the  only  proper  person  to  accompany  his  son  on  the 
trip,  and  refusing  to  unite  the  other  funds  obtained  from 
concerts  and  otherwise  with  those  collected  by  subscrip- 
tion. As  the  matter  now  stands,  it  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  whether  the  boy  will  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  generosity  of  the  public,  and  we  very  nmch  fear 
that  what  has  been  done  will  have  been  nf  no  avail.  We 
trust  that  the  ditfereuces  may  be  settled  amicably,  and 
that  the  funds  so  generously  contributed  may  be  put  to 
their  proper  use. 
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—Mr.  A.  K«hne,  who  has  been  identified  with  the 
musical  profession  in  our  city  for  many  years,  and  who 
is  one  of  our  most  successful  teach^-rs  in  piano  iustruc. 
tion,  is  on  the  eve  of  departure  to  Germany  to  visit  his 
home  and  friends.  We  wish  him  "  bon  voyage"  and  a 
hearty  welcome  from  his  native  country,  and  shall  look 
for  his  return  with  much  pleasus^.  as  we  cannot  afford 
to  part  with  such  an  instructor  as  he  has  proved  himself 
to  be.  We  hope  Mr.  Kuhne  may  be  induced  to  favor  us 
with  some  items  of  interest  from  this  land  of  musici 
during  his  sojourn  abroad,  and  we  know  our  readers 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  him. 

—We  congratulate  Mills'  Seminary  in  having  secured 
the  services  of  Mrs.  E.  G.  Haydon,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Beutler.  Mrs.  Haydon 
is  well  known  on  this  coast  both  as  a  successful  teacher 
and  fine  singer,  and  will  be  welcomed  back  to  San  Fran- 
cisco by  all  interested  in  Music. 

—Mr.  J.  H.  Dohrmann  has  resigned  his  position  as 
Director  of  the  Oakland  Harmonic  Society.  The  neces- 
sity which  compelled  him  to  relinquish  this  position 
which  he  has  filled  so  acceptably  was  very  much  regretted 
by  the  entire  membership. 

—Mr.  Morgan,  the  organist  and  pianist  from  New 
York,  who  has  lately  been  residing  in  Santa  Barbara,  is 
now  located  in  Oakland  where  he  expects  to  follow  his 
profession. 

—Mr.  W.  Eliott  was  unanimously  elected  Principal  of 
Music  in  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city—Tuesday  even- 
ing, April  7th. 

~Mi\  Von  Adelung  has  been  elected  Director  of  the 
Oakland  Harmonic  Society. 
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Gran  isn.-  Should  by  all  means  advise  you  to  have 
music  in  your  meetings.  The  *■  airs  "  we  would  recom- 
mend, however,  would  be  farmers*  daughters 

A.  H.,  University.— It  was  John  Wesley  and  not 
Charles  Sumner  who  first  spoke  of  slavery  (the  slave 
trade)  as  the  sum  of  all  villainies.  "  Rose  like  a  rocket 
and  ff-ll  like  a  stick  "  is  one  of  Thomas  Paiue's  charac- 
teristic sayings. 

OoMPOSEB.— Don't  think  from  sample  received  that  you 
will  ever  astonish  the  world.    "  Change  your  base." 

Henby.— Have  not  examined  the  dog  ordinance,  but 
would  advise  the  autUorities  to  pass  one  to  the  effect  that 
all  dogs  who  are  not  collared,  muzzled  and  labeled  (no 
matter  how  respectably  connected  i  shall  have  their 
narratives  amputated  one  inch  south  of  their  ears. 

H.  B. — Tight  boots  are  a  nuisance:  but  instead  of 
eating  up  the  shoemaker,  as  you  propose,  would  advise 
you  to  drink  the  cobbler. 

Mary.— Setting  type  is  a  very  nice  occupation  for 
ladies  and  they  are  very  rapid,  always  being  anxious  to 
get  the  last  word  in. 

S.  M.— Surprise  parties  area  good  thing  sometimes, 
but  n(»t  always,  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  in  one  of  the 
remote  parts  of  the  State,  who  spimt  a  good  part  of  the 
night  washing  the  tar  and  picking  the  feathers  off 
his  person  after  his  guests  left. 

P.  C.  M- — You  evidently  have  a  good  opinion  of  your 
literary  efforts.  You  remind  us  of  the  man  of  whom 
Coleridge  says,  "that  he  had  such  an  overwhelming  self- 
esteem  that  he  never  spoke  of  himself  without  taking 
off  his  hat." 


Hans. — Some  doctors  recommend  lager  beer  as  a 
tonic,  but  the  ladies  of  the  temperance  movement  claim 
that  it  is  Teutonic. 

T.  R.,  San  Francisco.— The  clarionet  is  a  flue  in- 
strument when  well  played,  hut  you  could  not  accomplish 
much  without  a  teacher,  and  very  few  do  with  one.  There 
is  plenty  of  music  written  for  the  clarionet.  We  think 
the  flute  would  suite  you  better. 

W.  H.  A.  H.,  SaNTA  Crdz.— Many  thanks  for  your  at- 
tention. We  are  sorry  we  could  not  avail  ourselves  of 
your  kindness.  Hope  to  hear  f^om  you  in  shape  of 
correspondence. 


pDiTOR^s  Table. 

Under  this  head  we  propose  giving  reviews  of  such 
literary  and  musical  works,  new  music,  and  other  simi- 
lar publications  as  may  be  sent  us  for  that  purpose. 
In  reviewing,  special  attention  will  be  given  each  work, 
and  all  notices  shall  be  based  entirely  upon  the  individ- 
ual meritH  of  each,  as  we  regard  them.  Our  exchanges 
and  notices  of  new  periodicals  will  also  receive  due 
attention.  All  communications  for  this  column  should 
be  directed  to  Sherman  &  Htde'b  Musioax  Review 
San  Fi '~-~    "-' 


-We  shall  he  happy  at  all  times  to  notice  and  review 
all  concerts,  dramatic  entertainments,  etc.,  that  may 
occur  ;  but  the  ordinary  courtesy  extended  for  that  pur 
pose  must  not  be  forgotten,  as  such  omission  will 
certainly  prevent  any  notice  of  such  performances.  Ver- 
bum  sap. 


Life  op  Edwin  Forrest^ 
;      This  book,  by  Jas.  Rees.  is  a  valuable  work,  giving  a 
I  faithful  account  of  the  life  and  times  of  the  great  Amer- 
I  lean    tragedienne,    besides    furnishing    much    valuable 

dramatic  history  of  the  last  forty  years.    T.  E.  Peterson 

k  Bros.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 

The  Voice  ani«  How  to  Use  It.  By  W.  H.  Daniell.  Jas. 
R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston,  Publishers. 
To  any  one  interested  in  voice  culture  this  work  is 
invaluable.  Both  as  a  literary  work  and  as  a  book  for 
study  and  reference,  we  commend  it  to  all  teachers  and 
students  of  music. 

Record  of  Mr.  Alcott's  School. 
The  author  of  this  work,  E.  P.  Peabody,  gives  us  his 

experience  and  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  reforma- 
I  tory  education  in  a  very  readable  style.  It  is  published 
[  by  Roberts  Bros.,  Boston. 


Lessimg's  Lacoow.    Translated  by  Ellen  Frothingham. 

This  work  should  fiiid  a  place  in  the  hbrary  of  every 
lover  of  art.  It  is  a  scientific  dissertation  upon  Greek 
expresfiion  and  character,  and  is  alike  valuable  to  the 
student,  the  mac  of  science  or  the  connoisseur,  furnish- 
ing as  it  does,  many  thoughts  and  hints  upou  high  art 
from  one  well  quaJified  to  write  upon  «o  profound  a  sub- 
ject.   Published  by  Roberts  Bros.,  Boiiton 
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Since  our  last  issue,  San  Francisco  has  met  with  a 
severe  loss  iu  the  death  of  Mr.  John  B,  Beutler,  one  of 
her  best  music  professors  and  one  whose  place  will  not 
readily  be  filled.  Mr.  Beutler  has  been  identified  with 
music  in  Oalilornia  almost  since  its  admission  as  a  State 
and  although  his  name  is  so  well  known,  we  think  it  not 
inappropriate  to  mention  in  brief  some  portions  of  his 
musical  career  in  thi.s  city. 

Mr.  Beutler  came  to  California  in  1853.  in  company 
with  a  number  of  other  musical  celebrities  under  en- 
gogement  to  Mr.  Harry  Meiggs  to  sing  in  oratorio  in  San 
Francisco  Music  Hall,  at  that  time  on  Bush  street,  below 
Montgomery.  Being  the  possessor  of  a  beautiful  lyric 
tenor  voice,  he  soon  became  a  great  favorite  with  the 
musical  public  and  established  for  himself  at  once  the 
high  reputation  as  a  vocalist  which  he  has  ever  since 
held.  After  filling  his  engagement  with  Mr.  Meiggs,  the 
following  year  he  joined  the  Mme.  Bishop  Opera  Troupe, 
at  that  time  under  the  direction  of  the  veteran  Bochsa. 
His  rendition  of  many  of  the  principul  tenor  parts  of 
various  operas  produced  a  more  than  favorable  impres- 
sion notably  in  the  role  of  Max  in  der  Freischutz. 
About  this  time  Mr.  Beutler  made  arrangements  with 
his  former  colleagues  Messrs.  Charles  Kohler  and  John 
Frohllng  to  engage  in  the  wine  liusiness,  which  enter- 
prise he  foresaw  would  repay  him  han<]Homely,  but  hear- 
ing of  the  critical  condition  of  his  wife's  health,  he 
relinquished  this  opening  for  a  fortune  to  return  to  his 
family  in  New  York  in  order  to  look  after  his  wife's  per- 
sonal comfort.  After  his  rearrival  in  San  Francisco  in 
IStil.  he  accepted  the  offer  of  Miss  Atkins,  of  Benicia,  to 
occupy  the  position  of  musical  instructor  at  the  Semi- 
nary then  under  her  charge  and  continued  in  that  insti- 
tution after  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Rev.  C.  T.  Mills. 
When  the  location  was  changed  from  Benicia  to  Alameda 
County,  near  Oakland,  by  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Beutler  still 
remained  in  his  old  position,  showing  in  a  marked  de- 
gree the  satisfaction  with  which  he  had  performed  hla 
duties  as  preceptor  as  also  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  Principal  of  Mills'  Seminary.  Residing  in 
San  Francisco,  his  talents  as  a  teacher  were  called  into 
equisition  by  a  number  of  families  who  desired  a  com- 
petent instructor  and  in  this  capacity  he  endeared  him- 
self to  those  with  whom  he  was  associated,  not  only 
with  hia  pupils  and  their  parents,  but  also  all  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  him  iu  his  prfession.  Of  late 
years  Mr.  Beutler  has  not  appeared  in  public  owing  to 
the  loss  of  his  voice  some  time  since  which  he  never 
recovered  sufficiently  to  enable  its  use  in  prominent 
musical  parts. 

Of  the  causes  which  led  him  to  take  his  life,  we  have 
nothing  to  say.  There  must  have  been  some  strong  and 
cogent  reason  for  one  of  such  sound  sense  and  intellect, 
uality  to  prompt  him  to  such  a  course  and  we  are  there- 
fore willing  thus  to  let  the  matter  real.  As  a  man,  es- 
teemed by  all  ;  as  a  musician  and  tt-acher,  possessing 
great  knowledge  of  his  art.  with  the  faculty,  possessed 
by  few,  of  imparting  such  knowledge  ;  as  a  friend,  warm- 
hearted, generous,  courteous,  with  a  fund  of  good  hu- 
mor which  made  him  an  enjoyable  companion  ;  as  a 
husband  and  father,  pruvitlent,  careful,  watching  the 
interests  of  those  dependent  on  him  and  anticipating 
their  wants,  making  frequent  mention  of  his  children 
in  his  talks  with  intimates. 

We  shall  miss  him  very  much  from  musical  circles 
but  hope  that  his  mantle  of  ability  may  have  fallen 
upon  some  one  who  can  in  some  measure  fill  his  place. 


a^-  For  the  very  best  Photographs,  go  to  Braduci 
k  RuLOEsoN's  Gallery,  with  an  elevator,  429  Montgom- 
ery street,  San  Francisco. 
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[BtUiTigham  Hai)  Mail] 
We  are  in  receipt  of  u  new  monthly  journal  of  Music, 
Art  and  Literature,  entitled  Sherman  &  Hyde's  Musical 
Reviftv,  published  at  Sau  Francisco.  It  is  a  model  of 
typographic  neatness,  and  judging  from  its  contents, 
will  undoubtedly  become  a  very  popular  volume  on  the 
musical  and  literary  catalogue.  It  will  ln^  furnished  to 
subscribers  at  $1.00  per  annum. 

[Bedrock  Democrat. I 
Musical  Ukview. — We  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
monthly  Musical  Review,  published  by  Sherman  &  Hyde, 
of  Sau  Francisco.  The  periodical  is  a  very  meritorious 
one,  and  we  commend  it  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are 
musically  inclined. 

[Daily  Courier.  Puget  Sound.] 
We  have  received  the  first  numlier  of  Sherman  & 
Hyde's  Musical  Review.  It  is  a  very  neatly-printed 
mnuthlvjourualof  music,  art  and  literature.  It  eoutains 
—beside  the  song  and  chorus,  "My  Dear  Old  Cottage" — 
teu  pages  of  interesting  reading  matter.  Terras,  SI  per 
annum.  Address  Sherman  &  Hyde's  Musical  Recieiv. 
Sau  Francisco,  Cal. 

irolK  Mail.] 
New  Publication.— Sherman  &  Hyde  have  issued  the 
first  number  of  a  monthly  journal  called  the  Musical 
Revierv.  It  is  a  very  neatly-arranged  and  nicely-printed 
specimen,  giving  one  pieci.-  of  music  entitled  "Tne  Dear 
Old  Cottage,"  which  alone  is  worth  half  the  yearly 
subscriijtion  price  of  tlie  paper.  It  contains  a  variety  of  l 
choice  literature,  and  can  be  had  fur  $1  per  annum  by 
addressing  Sherman  &  Hyde,  corner  Sutter  and  Kearny 
streets,  Sau  Francisco. 

1  J'o/o  Democrat.] 
Musical  Publication. —.Sherman  &   Hyde,  corner  of  | 
Sutter  and  Ee.iruy  streets,  San  Francisco,  have  issued 
the  first   number  of  a  new  monthly  journal  called  the 
Musical  Review,  at  the  low  price  of  $1  a  year.    It  is  well 
gotten  up  and  ia  worth  double  the  price  charged  for  it. 


"  I'lto  PirnNDO  Basso"  advenises  in  the  fol- 
lowing maimer  for  tlie  old-fashioned  singing 
schoiil  : 

"  Lost!  $101)   Reward!  !  " 

"  Somevvlieru  between  18.54  and  1874  the  old- 
fashioned  singing  scliool.  Had  on  when  last 
seen  a  striped  blackboard  and  checkered  at- 
tendance. Walks  with  measured  pace,  and  is 
a  little  crotchety  in  deportment.  Leans  haid 
oa  the  staff,  but  often  beats  even  time.  Honors 
all  notes  at  sight,  and  would  not  impress  the 
public  as  a  "  swell"  or  "  dead  beat."  Well 
versed  in  certain  brandies  of  hardware — as 
scales,  keys,  liars,  etc.  Frequents  country 
school-liouses,  halls,  etc.     No  airs  to  speak  of. 

"  Any  person  giving  information  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  aforesaid  will  greatly  oblige 
the  anxious  undersigned,  who  will  also  receive 
the  above  reward  for  his  services  at  the  time 
and  place  agreed  ujion. 

"  Pro  PnuNDo  Basso,      i 

"  Kot  ov  Kontent,  13  South  Klizabeth  St."       1 


— 'I'lie  olde.sl  organ  in  the  United  States  is  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  John's  Church,  at  Portsmouth. 
It  was  imported  in  August,  1713,  and  presented 
by  Tliomas  Brattle  to  the  Queen's  Chapel,  in 
Boston,  vvhicli,  after  the  death  of  Queen  Anne, 
was  called  King's  Chapel.  In  17.56  tlie  organ 
was  sold  to  St.  Patil's  Church,  where  it  re- 
mained until  18.30,  eighty  years,  when  it  was 
again  sold  to  St.  .lolin's  Cliurcli,  in  Portsmouih, 
for  $4.50.  A  new  case  was  added,  and  it  has 
remained  in  the  cliapel  ever  since,  and  is  still 
in  good  order. 


THE  DECU.NE  OF  VOCAL  ART. 

In  "  Musical  liecoUections  of  the  last  Half 
Century,  "  a  work  recently  published  by  Tins- 
ley  Bros.,  of  London,  the  wrii.r,  a  man  deeply 
versed  in  music,  after  alluding  to  the  superior- 
ity of  the  English  choral  singers,  continues  in 
the  foUowing  strain  : 

"  Whilst,  however,  in  choral  and  instrumen- 
tal effects  such  excellence  has  been  attained, 
it  is  painful  to  have  to  state  that  the  qualities 
of  vocal  principals,  as  solo  singers  are  called, 
area  thin;;  wholly  ot  the  past.  The  old  race 
has  passed  away,  it  is  to  he  feared,  forever, 
unless  the  rising  members  of  the  profession  be 
induced — we  might  .say,  be  driven — to  resort 
to  the  same  means  wliich  m.'ide  their  predeces- 
sors appear  li^e  giants  in  the  presence  of  the 
present  race  of  musical  pigmies— patient  study 
and  application  not  only  in  the  matter  of  vocal 
execution,  bur.  in  that  of  theory  and  sight  sing- 
ing. The  present  race  of  English  public  vocal- 
ists— and  of  foreign,  also — with  but  one  or  two 
rare  and  singular  exce;.'!  ions,  is  like  fruit, 
which  might,  sooner  or  laier,  have  liecome  ripe 
and  lusc'ous.  had  it  been  permitted  to  hang 
until  it  was  fit  to  be  gathered,  but  which,  hav- 
ing  been  plucked  much  too  soon,  is  crude  and 
sour,  and  never  comes  to  perfection  ;  for,  in 
jilain  terms,  singers,  both  male  and  female — 
and  especially  the  latter — now-a-days  rush 
before  the  pulilic  ere  their  style  is  formed,  their 
voices  settled,  or  their  education  completed. 
As  for  learning  the  scales  so  as  to  distinguish 
each  lone  ami  half-tone  as  distinctly  as  if  given 
out  by  tlie  clarionet,  the  flute,  or  the  oboe,  as 
we  have  heard  them,  and  as  by  marked  in- 
stances it  will  be  specified,  no  such  result,  we 
fear,  is  again  to  be  expected.  Such  scale  pas- 
sages are  heard  in  perfection  "uly  on  the  rarest 
occasions,  and  even  then  are,  unhappily,  so  lit- 
tle appreciated  by  the  public,  in  spite  of  the 
musical  progress  of  the  times,  that  it  has  come 
to  be  believed,  both  by  modern  teachers  and 
pupils,  to  be  an  effect  '  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance.'  In  their  place 
and  room  a  mischievous  and  miserable  system 
of  tremulousness  is  substituted,  as  a  mere  mere- 
tricious attempt  at  producing  feeling,  the  only 
apt  explanation  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
■words  of  the  satirist : 


All  nature,  feeling,  sentiment,  style  and 
method  are  thus  discarded  ;  whilst  puiity  of 
tone  is  sacrificed  for  sensational  screaming  ;  a 
final  'close,'  contrary  to  all  rules  of  rhythm  or  of 
art,  being  substituted  for  the  mmjioser's  inten- 
tion ;  and  a  viUgar  shout — as  if  from  lungs  of 
forty-horse  steam-engine  power — adopted  mere- 
ly to  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings,'  and  to 
obtain  the  demand  of  an  uproarious  encore, 
whether  that  equivocal  compliment  is  intended 
to  be  acknowledged  or  not. 


POPULAR  MUSIC  BOOKS. 

Braiiiard's  Netr  Melliotl  for  the  Piano-Forte 
is  rapidly  gaining  ground  as  its  merits  become 
known.  No  live  teacher  should  fail  to  exam- 
ine it.  "It  is  unequalled  as  an  instructor!" 
is  the  testimony  of  all  teachers  who  use  it. 
Karl  Merz's  "Musical  Hints"  will  be  found  in 
this  work,  and  areahme  worth  the  price  of  the 
book,  which  is  only  $:;.(10. 

KimhiiWs  Nc.ic  iUthxl joi-  Reed  Organ  is  the 
acknowledged  standard  book  of  instruction  for 
this  popular  instrument.  All  the  leading  Heed 
Organ  manufacturers,  as  well  as  teachers  and 
organists,  unite  in  pronouncing  it  the  best. 
The  immense  sale  of  this  book  is  proof  of  its 
merits. 

Kimlmtl's  Organ  VoluntiirU-s  furnishes  a 
large  amount  of  beauiiful  organ  music  by  the 
best  authors  and  supplies  a  long-felt  want. 

Pure  DinmoiuU,  by  James  K.  Murray,  is  still 
the  leading  Sunday  School  music  book.      Over 


300,000  copies  are  now  in  use,  and  10,000 
copies  were  sold  last  month.  No  better  book 
of  the  kiud  has  ever  been  published. 

We  predict  an  equal  popularity  for  Mr.  Mur- 
ray's new  day  school  music  book,  tSchiX'l 
Chimes,  a  notice  of  which  we  give  in  another 
column. 

For  choiis,  conventions,  etc.,  Mr.  H.  S.  Per- 
kin's  Adraiice  is  the  leading  book.     All  in  want 
of  a  good   church  music  book   will   be  pleased 
with  the  Advance.     It  is  far  in  "  advance  "  of 
all  others. 
j       Kead  the  article  on  the  "  Good  old-fashioned 
I  Singing  Scliool  "  in  another  column,  and  then 
i  get  a  supply  nf    The  Normeil,  by  J.  William 
!  Suffern,  or_  The  Singing  Sehwl  Echo,  by  Stew- 
art  and    North,  and   start   a    rousing  singing 
school.      Yon  will  find  in  either  of  these  books 
just  the  material  you  need  to  crown  your  efforts 
with  success. 

If  you  wish  a  good  collection  of  piano-forte 
music.  The  Gulden  Ohord  and  Tlie  Golden  Cir- 
cle will  supply  you  with  a  complete  library  of 
popular  gems,  at  a  very  small  cost :  while  .yw^ 
Diainonds  will  furnish  a  collection  of  beautiful 
sougs  by  the  best  writers.  F.ither  of  these  vol- 
umes can  be  obtained,  post-paid,  for  $'2.50  in 
boards,  or  $3.00  in  cloth,  while  the  same  music 
in  slieet  lorni  would  cost  ten  times  that 
amount.  Send  to  our  publishers  for  their  com- 
plete catalogue  of  music  and  music  books. 


'BO  '  TO  A  GOOSE. 


Ben  Jonson,  having  heard  that  Lord  Craven 
was  very  anxious  to  see  him,  went  to  his  lord- 
ship's house.  Being  in  a  somewhat  tattered 
condition,  the  porier  refused  to  admit  him,  and 
addressed  him  in  impertinent  language,  which 
Ben  did  not  fail  to  return.  While  they  were 
•n'rangliug,  Lord  Craven  happened  to  come  out, 
and  desired  to  know  the  cause  of  the  quarrel . 
Jonson  immediately  said  : 

"I  understand  your  lordship  wishes  to  see 
me." 

"  You,  friend,"  replied  the  lord,  "  who  are 
you  ? " 

"  Ben  Jonson,"  replied  the  other. 

"  No,  no  ;  you  cannot  be  Ben  Jonson.  who 
wrote  the  Sitev.t  Wiyman ;  you  look  as  if  you 
could  not  say  bo  to  a  goose ! " 

"Bo  !  "  cried  Ben. 

"Very  well,"  said  his  lordship,  who  was 
better  pleased  at  the  joke  than  offended  at  the 
affront.  "  I  am  now  convinced  of  vouridentitv." 


SoMETI.MES  a  good  thing  happens  even  in 
Oregon,  as  we  are  told  by  a  correspondent  in 
that  region. 

Lawyer  B called  at  the  office  of  Counselor 

F ,    who  has  had  considerable  practice  in 

bankruptcy,  and  said,  "  See  here,  F ,  I  want 

to  know  what  the  practice  is  in  such  and  such 
a  case  in  bankruptcy." 

F ,  straightening  himself  up  and  looking 

as  wise  as  possible,  replied,  "  Well,  Mr,  B , 

I  generally  get  jmid  for  telling  what  I  know." 

B put  his  hand  into  his  pocki^t,  drew  forth 

halt    a   dollar,  handed  it  to  F ,  and   said, 

"  Here,  tell  me  all  vou  know,  and  give  me  the 
change.-' 

—  When  Reubenstein  was  in  Boston,  he  was 
astonished  at  the  performance  of  a  young  Ger- 
man girl,  a  pupil  in  one  of  the  music  schools. 
He  listened  again  and  again,  an^i  finally  in- 
formed her  friends  tiiat  with  projier  training 
she  would  unquestionably  make  one  of  the 
greatest  players  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Be- 
fore his  departure,  he  made  arrangements  for 
her  to  pursue  her  musical  studies  under  his 
guidance,  himself  to  bear  the  expenses  of  her 
journey  and  residence  abroad.  She  will  go  to 
Europe  this  Spring,  and  her  friends  will  await 
with  keen  interest  tlie  verification  of  the  great 
artist's  prophecy. 


MUSICAL 


AND   MISCELLANEOUS    DEPARTMEMT. 


ROSE  MANSFIELD  EVERSOLE. 

f  usiCAL  HISTORY  is  replete  with  rec- 
ords of  the  wonderful  precocity  of 
certain  of  the  disciples  of  the  di- 
vine art  in  the  past,  the  old  world, 
of  course,    furnishing   these   ex- 
amples of  wonderful  prematurity. 
Some  of  these  records  are  truly  astonishing, 
so  much  so,  in  fact,  as  to  appear  almost  in- 
credible; and   were   it   not   that  they  have 
been  over  and  over  again  substantiated 
by  undoubted  evidence,  disbelief  would 
be  the  prevailing  sentiment  concerning 
them.     But  doubt  is  banished  by  effect- 
ual proof,  and  the  world  admits  the  testi- 
mony as  worthy  entire  confidence,  ac- 
cepting these  wonderful  inspirations  of 
genius,  as  among  nature's  choicest  gifts 
to  man,  demonstrating,  as  they  do,  that 
music  is  heaven-born.     The  theme  is  a 
well  worn,  almost  exhausted  one,  but  for 
the  sake  of  comparison,  it  is  deemed  ad- 
visable to   recount  briefly  a  few  of  the 
more   prominent    instances   with   which 
musical   history  abounds.     These   indi- 
vidual   instances    are    drawn    from   the 
writings  of  Burney ,  Hawkins.Mainwaring, 
Hogarth,   and  others,   and  it  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  mention,  that  a  greater  spirit  of 
agreement  seems  to  prevail  among  mu- 
sical historians,  than  exists  among  their 
compeers  in  general  history.     It  is  true 
one  may  sometimes  find  an  occasional 
divergence  in  some  trifling  detail,  but  as 
a  whole,  the  same  sentiment  prevails  in  each 
of  the  writers  of  this  class,  which  is  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  their  entire  reliability. 
Let  us  glance  at  a  few  among  the  most  re- 
markable instances  of  precocity  of  which 
musical  history  treats,  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison:    Handel   commenced   spinet  and 
organ  playing  and  improvisations  when  he 
was  from  six  to  seven  years  of  age,  and  his 
earliest   composition   was   in    his   fiinth   or 
tenth  year;  Christopher  Gluck  was  "born  a 
musician,"  so  say  all  authorities,  and  began 
composing  almost   in   his  infancy;    Mozart 


hunted  out  simple  harmonies  when  he  was 
but  three  years  old,  and  his  first  composi- 
tion was  produced  two  or  three  years  after; 
Dr.  William  Crotch  worked  out  little  melo- 
dies on  the  organ  at  the  early  age  of  two, 
and  Samuel  Wesley,  another  English  com- 
poser of  repute,  improvised  on  the  organ  at 
the  age  of  three  years.  These  are  among 
the  most  remarkable  cases  on  record,  and 
are  sufficient  for  oor  present  purpose. 


[From  a  Photograph  by  Tresize  Bros.,  Dayton,  O 

ROSE   MANSP-IELU  EVERSOLE. 

We  do  not  purpose  instituting  any  direct 
comparison  between  these  great  masters  of 
the  past  and  the  little  subject  of  our  sketch, 
but  offer  them  with  the  intent  to  show  th.at 
there  exists  no  recoied  within  our  knowledge, 
wherein  great  musical  genius  has  been  more 
signally  manifested  than  in  her  case.  And 
while  doing  this,  we  ask  if  it  is  at  r.ll  beyond 
the  boimd  of  possibility  that  our  V  .tie  wonder 
may  in  due  time  develop  a  musical  eminence 
equal  to  that  of  any  who  have  gone  before  ? 

Rose  Mansfield  Ever.sole,  the  daughter 
of  Dr.  A.  C.  Eversole,  an  eclectic  physician,  at 


present  practicing  in   Dayton,   Ohio,    was 
born  in  Washington,  Davies  county,  Ind., 
October  8th,   i86g,  and  is  therefore  at  the 
present  time   our  years  and  seven  months 
old.     Both  her  parents  are  excellent  practi- 
cal musicians,  and  thus  the  child  has  always 
breathed   in   a  musical   atmosphere.     The 
first  evidence  given  by  her  of  any  peculiarly 
marked  musical   organization,  occurred  as 
early  as  when  she  was  but  four  months  old, 
when  she  invariably  gave  every  token  of 
delight  in  both  vocal  and   instrumental 
music.     This  continued  to  increase  with 
each   day  of  her  life.     When   she  was 
seven   months   old,   her    mother  would 
place  her  before  the  keyboard  of  the  pi- 
ano, a  circumstance  which  always  filled 
her  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction.     While 
thus  seated  she  never  pounded  the  keys 
after  the  ordinary  infantile  manner,  but 
touched  them  one  at  a  time  in  short  ar- 
peggios, and  usually  in  harmony.     Disso- 
nances were  torments  to  her  extremely 
sensitive  ears,  and  she  seldom  made  them. 
Even  at  this  age  she  often  produced  a 
succession  of  tones  closely  approximating 
to   little   melodies,   and   her   touch    and 
manner  were    peculiarly   pleasing   and 
graceful.     This   practice  after  that  time 
always  afforded  her  great  delight,   and 
she  often  passed  hours  in  traversing  the 
keyboard  in  broken  thirds,  at  times  using 
both    hands.     So    determined    was    her 
pursuit   of  this  new  found  joy,  that  she 
often  wanted  chairs  placed  on  either  side  of 
the  piano  stool,  and  would  crawl  from  one  to 
the  other  m  order  to  reach  the  extreme  com- 
pass of  the  instrument.     Soon  followed  little 
harmonies,  and  by  the  time  she  was  one  year 
of  age  she  would  produce  a  succession  of 
thirds,  using  a  finger  of  each  hand  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  startle  her  hearers. 

When  she  was  about  two  years  and  three 
months  old,  she  played  the  old  tune  "Am- 
sterdam" correctly,  at  the  first  attempt,  and 
without  a  single  particle  of  instruction. 
And  just  here  it  seems  eminently  fitting  to 
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December  4th,  1873,  at  the  age  of  Four  Years. 


state  that  there  has  never  been  the  least 
semblance  of  teaching  bestowed  upon  her, 
it  having  been  wisely  decided  by  her  parents 
to  let  her  take  her  own  course  in  all  matters 
relating  to  music.  One  day  shortly  after 
this,  her  mother  hearing  her  crying  asked  her 
what  the  matter  was.  The  little  one,  wiping 
away  the  tears,  sobbed  out,  "mamma,  I 
tant  dit  'gin  a  body."  She  had  heard 
"Coming  thro'  the  rye,"  and  in  trying  to 
arrange  it  for  the  piano,  met  with  no  slight 
difficulty,  as  may  easily  be  imagined.  Dur- 
ing that  year  she  gradually  improved,  and 
toward  the  close  of  it,  arranged  and  played 
the  "March  in  Norma,"  which  she  had 
heard  and  which  struck  her  young  fancy. 
(She  still  plays  this  piece  in  the  manner  in 
which  she  first  produced  it,  and  the  writer 
has  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  it.) 

She   now   commenced    composing    little 
themes,  each   one  taking  a   different  form 


and  coloring  from  those  which  had  gone 
before.  Sometimes  a  waltz,  again  a  polka, 
or  a  march,  and  once,  after  hearing  her 
mother  perform  one  of  Chopin's  mazurkas, 
she  composed  a  little  movement  in  exact 
mazurka  style,  and  very  beautiful.  It  is  a 
source  of  deep  regret  to  her  parents  that 
they  were  unable  to  secure  many  of  her 
earlier  pieces,  as  they  were  among  her  best. 
Some  of  them  they  did  man.age  to  preserve 
in  fragments,  of  which  We  present  a  few.  In 
the  first  part  of  Oct.,  1872,  on  or  about  her 
third  birthday,  she  improvised  the  following, 
the  first  her  father  was  able  to  retain.| 


We  think  our  readers  will  agree  that  this 
is  a  good  beginning  for  an  infant  of  less 
than  three  years.  After  she  attained  her 
fourth  year,  her  little  compositions  were  of 
frequent  occurrence.  November  12th,  1873, 
she  improvised  the  following: 


On  December  ist,  1873,  ^he  composed 
the  delicious  little  piece  of  harmony  which 
we  present: 
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Each  day  added  something  new  to  her 
list  of  compositions,  but  they  were  not  copied, 
and  hence  are  lost.  December  12th,  1873, 
however,  her  father  secured  the  little  Sona- 
tina which  we  present  on  page  91.  On  page 
90  will  be  found  t\vo  other  of  her  little  pieces, 
and  the  attention  of  all  interested  is  di- 
rected to  them. 

It  is  proper  to  state  by  way  of  explanation 
concerning  some  of  the  chords  given  in  these 
several  improvisations,  which  as  written  are 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  little  prodigy,  that 
they  have  been  printed  as  they  appear  in 
our  copy,  because  such  are  the  chords  she 
always  uses.  Of  course'  she  can  not  reach 
the  entire  group  at  once,  but  varies  the 
chord  by  giving  two  of  the  notes  at  one  time, 
and  the  others  when  the  chord  is  next  re- 
quired, but  always  in  true  harmony.  And  liar- 
mony  seems  to  be  a  predominating  element 
in  her  organization ;  dissonances  she  can 
not  endure. 

The  little  Rose  is  no  prematurely  "old 
baby,"  but  is  as  childlike  as  one  could  de- 
sire, with  all  a  child's  fondness  for  toys, 
playthings  and  fun.  Never  having  been 
forced  or  "  crammed,"  she  is  perfectly  nat- 
ural in  all  her  ways,  and  is  really  a  charm- 
ing little  girl.  Her  mind  is  of  course  more 
mature  than  her  body,  but  so  judiciously 
have  her  parents  blended  childish  sports 
and  feelings  with  the  requirements  of  her  ad- 
vanced mentality,  that  thus  far  her  physical 
health  has  been  perfectly  preserved.  She 
practices,  voluntarily,  some  two  hours  every 
day,  choosing  her  own  time  and  themes, 
constantly  creating  new  ones,  and  never 
repeating.  All  keys,  with  their  relative  mi- 
nors are  seemingly  alike  to  licr,  as  she  plays 
with  equal  facility  in  all,  modulating  with 
the  readiness   of  a  master.     She  loves  or- 


chestral music,  was  delighted  with  Thomas' 
concerts,  but  brass  band  performances  ex- 
cite her.  She  is  passionately  fond  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  and  frequently  asks  her  mother 
for  Chopin's  music,  which  deeply  agitates 
her.  She  often  takes  Haydn's  "Creation," 
and  placing  it  upon  the  piano  rack,  seats 
herself  before  it,  and  with  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  open  page,  will  remain  perfectly  quiet 
for  a  long  time,  after  which  she  will  com- 
mence her  improvisations,  still  gazing  upon 
the  page  before  her.  Who  knows  but  the 
spirit  of  the  immortal  Haydn  may  speak 
through  her? 

If  a  tone  be  sung  to  her,  she  will  immedi- 
ately reproduce  it  upon  the  piano  without 
hesitation,  and  without  hunting  about  for  it. 
No  matter  how  far  apart  two  given  tones 
may  be,  it  makes  no  difference  to  her;  she 
will  give  them  immediately. 

Vocal  music  is  a  source  of  great  delight  to 
her.  She  attended  the  opera  by  the  Kel- 
logg Troupe  last  fall,  and  heard  "The  Bo- 
hemian Girl."  This  performance  inspired 
her  with  perfect  enthusiasm,  and  on  her  re- 
turn home  she  sang  and  played  "  I  dreampt 
that  I  dwelt  in  marble  halls,"  trying  to  imi- 
tate Louise  Kellogg  even  in  the  final  trill 
and  high  tone  introduced  in  the  cadenza. 
"Faust"  also  pleased  her  greatly,  and  she 
remembered  the  "  Flower  Song  "  and  played 
it  the  next  day. 

Another  singular  feature  in  the  case  of 
our  little  musical  wonder,  is  that  unlike  the 
universal  principle  in  such  cases,  which 
provides  th.at  prodigies  in  one  thing  are  gen- 
erally deficient  in  all  others,  our  little  Rose 
is  equally  wonderful  in  her  literary  gifts. 
Before  she  was  eighteen  months  old  she 
learned  the  alphabet  from  the  headings  of 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and  was  spell- 
ing the  signs  on  the  streets.  At  the  age  of 
two  years  she  began  to  read  simple  narra- 
tives in  the  childrens'  books,  still  continu- 
ing her  piano  practice.  During  the  last 
three  months  of  1873,  ^fter  attaining  her 
fourth  year,  she  made  herself  familiar  with 
Mitchell's  High  School  Atlas,  and  now  can 
name  readily  the  different  States,  their  Cap- 
itals, principal  rivers,  and  other  items  of 
geographical  importance.  She  reads  readily 
in  books  and  newspapers,  pronouncing 
every  word  correctly,  very  many  words  of 
whose  meaning  she  is  totally  ignorant. 
Even  in  this  department  of  science  her  per- 
ceptions arc  intuitive  and  inspired.  Any 
person  who  passes  an  hour  in  her  company 
and  observes  her  wonderful  mental  attain- 
ments, so  far  in  advance  of  her  tender  years, 
can  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  a  senti- 
ment akin  to  awe.  The  unnatural  is  ever 
awe-inspiring,  and  the  case  of  our  little  Rose, 
is  certainly  one  of  most  remarkable  wonder. 
What  we  have  stated  concerning  this  little 
lady,  has  not  been  gleaned  from  rumor  or 
the    prejudiced    statements  of  her    partial 


friends,  but  is  a  plain  record  of  what  the 
writer  has  himself  seen  and  heard.  Of 
course  we  do  not  mean  to  include  that  por- 
tion of  our  narrative  which  treats  of  her 
earlier  life,  which  of  necessity  was  obtained 
from  her  parents,  and  is  undoubtedly  liter- 
ally true.  The  writer  passed  an  evening 
with  her  family,  a  short  time  since,  and  was 
an  astounded  witness  of  the  display  of  her 
musical  powers.  Although  requested  by 
each  member  of  the  company  present  at  the 
time,  to  improvise  something  for  them,  a 
waltz  for  one,  a  polka  for  another,  a  march 
for  a  third,  a  sonata  for  the  fourth,  and  so 
on,  she  was  never  seemingly  at  any  loss, 
but  threw  off  each  movement  as  fast  as  re- 
quested, always  in  strict  rhythm  and  har- 
mony. She  is  seemingly  full  of  melody, 
and  some  of  her  themes  are  peculiarly  pleas- 
ing. We  call  particular  attention  to  her 
"  Rose  Bud  Waltz,"  as  being  a  melody  of 
more  than  ordinary  beauty.  The  little  Son- 
atina, too,  is  a  gem  indeed. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  manifestations 
of  her  wonderful  genius  was  given  shortly 
after  her  first  birthday,  and  having  been  en- 
tirely spontaneous  with  herself,  was  as  sur- 
prising to  her  parents  as  it  will  be  to  our 
readers.  While  engaged  in  improvising  one 
day,  she  suddenly  conceived  the  idea  of 
covering  up  the  keyboard  of  the  piano  with 
a  large  piece  of  silk  which  was  lying  in  her 
mother's  work-basket.  This  thought  was 
soon  put  into  execution,  and  she  astounded 
her  father  by  improvising  for  him  in  the 
most  brilliant  manner  for  a  long  time.  The 
hiding  of  the  keyboard  did  not  seem  to 
affect  her  facility  of  fingering  in  the  least. 
.Sunday  school  melodies  have  a  peculiar  at- 
traction for  her,  and  she  frequently  passes 
hours  in  arranging  them  into  sonata  forms. 
As  we  have  already  hereinbefore  stated, 
no  "forcing"  process  has  been,  or  will  be 
resorted  to  by  the  parents  of  this  little  prod- 
igy, but  nature  will  be  permitted  to  work  her 
own  perfect  work.  That  she  is  inspired  by 
a  genius  almost  unparalleled,  is  a  fact  need- 
ing no  argument  in  confirmation,  and  that 
this  genius,  if  genuine,  as  it  needs  must  be 
to  work  such  glorious  results  thus  prema- 
turely, will  bring  forth  itsfull  fruition,  is  ascer- 
tain. In  the  mean  time  she  will  continue  as 
now  to  pursue  her  own  course  unfettered,  and 
free  from  dictation,  insofar  as  her  intellect- 
ual progress  is  concerned.  Her  parents 
will  confine  their  disciplinary  care  to  the 
ncccessary  details  ofher  bodily  health,  rather 
restraining  than  urging  her  mental  pursuits, 
leaving  her  mind  to  follow  its  own  impulses, 
so  that  they  be  not  too  exhaustive  in  their 
tendencies.  That  this  is  the  wiser  course 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  under  so  judi- 
cious a  system  we  look  for  excellent  results. 
A  few  years  hence  we  may  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  hailing  our  present  infant  musical 
wonder,  as  one  of  the  foremost  musicians  of 
the  age.     We  trust  it  may  indeed  be  so. 
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GLEANINGS  FROM   MUSICAL  HISTORY. 
MUSICAL  PRODIGIES. 

Car!  Maria  Von  Weber,  whose  "  Der 
Freyschutz,"  and  many  other  equally  beau- 
tiful works  will  cause  the  name  of  their  au- 
thor to  live  upon  the  scroll  of  fame  among 
the  others  of  the  world's  great  kings  of  mu- 
sic, furnishes  us  with  another  case  of  prema- 
ture development.  He  was  born  in  Stratz- 
burg,  on  the  cold  wintery  night  of  Decem- 
ber i8th,  1786,  and  was  from  infancy  afflicted 
with  a  painful  disease  of  the  thigh,  from 
which  he  suffered  throughout  his  whole  life. 
This  gave  a  certain  melancholy  character  to 
all  his  works,  in  most  of  which  one  may 
hear  a  wail  of  anguish.  As  Carl  Maria,  in  his 
later  life,  remarked  to  his  friend  Lichenstein, 
"Hear  my  music;  in  that  you  will  find  myse  f." 
His  father  was  chief  of  a  company  known 
as  "Weber's  Company  of  Comedians,"  and 
his  mother  was  Genofeva  Von  Brenna,  whom 
he  made  his  second  wife  when  he  was  fifty, 
and  she  but  seventeen  years  of  age.  As  his 
mother  always  bore  her  young  son  with  her 
wherever  the  father's  company  performed, 
as  was  natural,  "orchestra  and  stage  ar- 
rangements were  familiar  to  him  before  the 
first  lessons  of  his  primer,  half  understood 
theatrical  intrigues  his  first  glimpse  of  life." 
During  all  this  critical  season  of  his  youth, 
his  pure,  gentle  mother  zealously  shielded 
him  from  temptation,  and  when  she  at  last 
was  forced  to  lie  down  in  the  grave,  Carl 
was  left  to  the  care  of  a  noble  minded  maiden 
aunt,  who  cared  for  him  as  his  mother  had 
done.  The  fruits  of  the  teachings  of  this 
good  woman  were  gathered  all  through  the 
pure  after  life  of  their  boy,  and  despite  the 
many  evil  examples  his  father  had  given 
him,  he  would  never  speak  of  him  but  with 
respect.  As  soon  as  he  could  hold  a  violin 
bow,  one  was  placed  in  his  hands,  and  from 
that  time  on,  he  was  expected  to  study,  and 
did  so.  He  became  a  pupil  of  Michael 
Haydn,  a  brother  of  Joseph,  and  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years,  composed  a  set  of  fugues 
which  were  warmly  commended  by  Rochlitz, 
the  great  musical  critic  of  that  time.  And 
thus  on,  throughout  a  life  framed  upon  the 
purest  model,  a  true,  noble  man,  a  glorious 
musician. 

Who  does  not  love  the  sympathetic,  soul- 
ful melodies  of  Bellini,  and  who  has  never 
been  stirred  by  their  tender  pathos.'  There 
is  a  fountain  of  tears  in  each  strain  he  has 
given  the  world,  and  his  tone  poems  will  live 
forever.  Though  his  life  was  brief,  it  was 
successful  almost  beyond  comparison,  and 
the  twenty-nine  years  he  lived  were  well 
crowned  and  honorable.  Hogarth,  in  his 
"History  of  Music,"  published  in  the  very 
year  in  which  Bellini  died,  1835,  sinned 
against  truth  when  he  ranked  Bellini  among 
those  Italian  masters  who  copied  Rossini's 
defects  rather  than  his  merits.     Were  this 


truth,  the  world  of  music  might  well  sigh  for 
a  more  widely  felt  dissemination  of  errors, 
as  such  defects  (?)  are  valuable.     Vincenzo 
Bellini  was  born  in  a  city  at  the  base  of  Mt. 
Etna  Trinacrian  Catania,  in  the  year  180G. 
His  father's  name  was  Rozario  Bellini,  and 
was,  as  was  also  his  father,  a  professor  of 
musical  science.     Both  had  enjoyed  succes- 
sively the  post  of  organist  in  an  adjoining 
church,  and  the  subject  of  our  memoir  in- 
herited from  them  considerable  aptness  and 
liking  for  the   Art.     A  Sicilian  nobleman, 
himself  distinguished  for  his  correct  appre- 
ciation of  musical  matters,   charmed  with 
the  sparks  of  genius  and  intelligence  per- 
ceivable  in   the  young  Vincenzo,  used  his 
persuasions  with  the  elder  Bellini   to  send 
his  son   to   Naples,   there   to   acquire   that 
knowledge,  and  form  those  connections  nec- 
essary for  the  profession,  which  he  could 
have   no   hope   of  obtaining   in   his  native 
town.     With  a  worthy  generosity,  this,  his 
first  patron,  defrayed   the   expense   conse- 
quent on   so   arduous    a    pilgrimage,   and 
thus  launched  in  life  one  destined  to  exert 
no  small  influence  on  the  school  of  Art  of 
which  he  was  an  admirable  disciple.     Bel- 
lini was  sent  to  the  Conservatory  of  Naples, 
in    which    he   worked    with    diligence    and 
assiduity,    and  made   rapid  progress.     En- 
couraged by  his  success,  and  not  having  the 
money  or  credit  to  purchase  a  new  libretto, 
he  availed  himself  of  one  already  in  print, 
and  to  which  other  music  had  been  previ- 
ously composed.     So  meritorious  was  this 
attempt  that  the  celebrated  manager  Barbaja, 
entrusted   to   him    immediately   to   write   a 
complete  Opera  for  one  of  his  theaters,  the  San 
Carlo  at  Naples,  and  Bellini  completed   in 
1826,  his  first  work,  "  Bianca  de  Fernando." 
The  name  and  fame  of  Rossini  seem  to 
belong  to  the  world  of  music  to-day,  as,  al- 
though the  date  of  his  birth  goes  back  into 
the  preceding  century,  the  grass  is  still  green 
over  his  honored  grave  in  the  land  of  his 
adoption,  and  his  death  is  so  recent,  that  at 
times  we  can  scarcely  realize  that  he  is  no 
more.     We  listen   for  new  melodies  from 
that  wondrous  melodic   spring  whose  flow 
was  never  checked,  whose  supply  was  inex- 
haustible, failing  only  with  the  snapping  of 
the  vital  chord,  ending  but  with  his  life.     If 
Mozart  was  the  "  King  of  Orchestra,"  Ros- 
sini was  assuredly  "Monarch  of  Melody," 
and  though  it  may  be,  and  undoubtedly  is, 
true   that   he   was   deficient   in   a  thorough 
knowledge  of  harmony  and  the  more  subtle 
intricacies  of  counterpoint,  he  has  still  left 
behind  him   ample   evidences  of  a  grand, 
up-soaring  genius,  whose  fruits  will  be  ever 
precious.     The  mind  capable  of  cor^ceiving 
and  producing  so  truly  glorious  a  vyork  as 
the  "Prayer"  in  "Moses  in  Egypt,"  in  the 
brief  space  of  fifteen  minutes,  must  be  as- 
signed a  high  place  in  intellectual  supremacy 
and  command  universal  respect.     And  this 


wondrous  fountain  of  melody,'  this  well- 
spring  of  music  was  seemingly  inexhaustible. 
Truly  has  his  biographer  (Edwards)  said  of 
him,  "he  did  not  survive  his  capacity  for 
production — far  less  his  reputation,  which 
the  performance  throughout  Europe  of  his 
last  work  can  not  fail  to  enhance.  Incom- 
parably the  greatest  composer  of  tlie  cen- 
tury, and  the  greatest  of  all  composers  for 
the  stage,  he  will  be  known  until  some  very 
great  change  takes  place  in  our  artistic  civil- 
ization." Great,  indeed,  must  be  the  change 
that  will  detract 'one  iota  from  the  memory 
of  Rossini. 

But  we  are  not  writing  as  his  eulogist,  he 
needs   none — the  introduction  of  his  name 
into  this  article  is  in  strict  accord  with  our 
subject,  and  is   an  additional  strong  point 
therein.     We  quote   once   more   from    Ed- 
wards' "  Life  of  Rossini :  "     "Although  Ros- 
sini's artistic  life  did  not  number  precisely 
the  three   score  and  ten   years  allotted   to 
man,  we  must  go  back  a  full  seventy  years 
from  the  date  of  his  last  work  (Mcsse  Solo- 
nelle)   to  the  first  incident  in   his   musical 
career.      In   1799  (Ditson's  edition  of  this 
work  has  it   1709,  a  typographical  error,)  at 
the  age  of  seven  years,  Rossini  took  the  part 
of  a  child  in  Paer's  opera,  "Camilla,"  at  Bo- 
logna, and  another  writer  has  said  that  in 
certain  portions  of  the  opera  his  voice  and 
action  were  wonderful,  and  secured  for  him 
the   boundless  admiration    of  his   auditors, 
who  prophesied  for  him  a  brilliant  career. 
How  entirely  has  that  prediction  been  veri- 
fied!    Shortly  after  this,  we  find  him  play- 
ing second  horn  in  the  orchestra  of  his  fath- 
er's  traveling   theater;  at  twelve   years    as 
choir  soloist;  at  fourteen,  singing  "the  most 
difficult  music  at  sight,"  and  acting  as  di- 
rector  to   a  traveling  company;  at   fifteen 
commencing   composition,   and  at  sixteen 
producinghis  first  work, "  Pianto  d'Armonia, 
per  la  Morte  d'Orfco,"  which  was  written  as 
the  annual  cantata  for  the  Lyceum,  a  duty 
assigned  him  as  the  best  scholar  in  that  in- 
stitution.  This  cantata  was  so  successful  that 
it  won  for  him  the  appointment  of  Director  of 
the  Philharmonic  Concerts.    From  this  point, 
his  course  was  onward  and  upward,  each  year 
adding  to  his  reputation,  whose  acme  was  only 
attained  when  l^e  suddenly  ceased  writing, 
afterward  contributing  but  two  great  works, 
(Stabat  Mater  in  i83§,  and  Messe  Solonelle 
in  1868,)  during  t}ie  last  thirty  years  of  his 
life.     By  this  it  is  shown  that  Rossini,  like 
Mozart,  Mendelsohn,  Schiibert,  Chopin  and 
others  of  the  great  masters,  fulfilled  his  mu- 
sical career  early  in  life,  and  although   he 
did  not,  like  them  pass  away,  still  he  became 
dead  to  the  world  of  ^ong,  as  his  harp  was 
permitted  to  remain   unstrung,  his   master 
hand  no  longer  evoking  its  wondrous  melo- 
dies.    Rossini  died  at  Paris  in  1868,  and  is 
interred  near  that  city.     He  has  been  styled, 
and  properly  too,  the  founder  of  the  modern 
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Italian  operatic  school,  all  those  who  have 
succeeded  him,  being  ranked  as  followers 
and  imitators.  Would  his  genius  might  be 
perpetuated,  as  it  was  indeed  glorious. 

An  excellent  problem  under  the  principle 
"who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree?" 
is  furnished  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Samuel  Wes- 
ley, one  of  England's  most  accomplished 
organists,  who  flourished  during  the  first 
half  of  the  present  century.  Victor  Schoel- 
cher,  in  his  "Life  of  Handel,"  summarily 
disposes  of  him  thus  tersely:  "This  Sam- 
uel Wesley  (whose  name  and  works  were 
extinguished  with  his  life,)  is  a  memorable 
example  of  an  abortive  vocation."  Ho- 
garth, who  flourished  simultaneously  with 
Wesley,  says,  "Our  chief  composers  for  the 
church,  down  to  the  present  day,  have  been 
masterly  performers  on  the  organ ;  and 
owing  to  the  example  and  influence  of 
Samuel  Wesley  (the  Sebastian  Bach  of  the 
organ,)  and  other  great  organists  of  the  me- 
tropolis, throughout  the  kingdom  we  are 
supplied  with  sound  and  enlightened  musi- 
cians." To  be  hailed  as  "the  Sebastian 
Bach  of  the  organ,"  and  to  be  credited  as 
the  founder  and  head  of  a  school  of  "  sound 
and  enlightened  musicians,"  are  certainly 
no  evidences  of  "an  abortive  vocation." 
Concerning  Wesley's  precocity,  Schoelcher 
says:  "As  a  child  he  was  much  more  pre- 
cocious than  even  Handel,  for  at  the  age  of 
three  years  he  improvised  upon  the  organ. 
The  oratorio,  "  Ruth,"  he  composed  when 
eight  years  of  age."  Concerning  Schcel- 
cher's  statement  that  "his  name  and  works 
were  extinguished  with  his  life,"  we  feel  to 
remark  that  we  seem  to  remember  some  of 
Wesley's  music,  and  hence  receive  the  above 
statement  with  considerable  allowance. 


METRONOMICAL  DIFFERENCES  OF  THE  OLD 
COMPOSERS. 

Any  person  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the 
works  of  the  great  musicians  of  the  past,  can 
not  fail  to  have  observed  the  wide  disparities 
existing  between  them  in  their  several  met- 
ronomical  apportionments  in  the  various 
movements  of  their  creations.  Thus  it  seems 
the  distinguishing  dynamic  terms  were  by 
no  means  fixed  in  their  characters,  but  were 
arbitrary  with  the  several  writers,  each  of 
whom  seemingly  entertained  his  own  views 
upon  the  relative  proyinces  of  these  terms. 
By  "arbitrary,"  we  do  not  mean  to  be  un- 
derstood as  affirming  that  the  old  masters 
were  wont  to  cut  entirely  aloof  from  all  rule 
and  precedent,  as  that  is  by  no  means  true. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  they  did  not  adhere 
strictly  to  the  metronomical  apportionments, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  table  given  herewith, 
which  is  the  rates  as  they  are  found  on  the 
metronomes  in  use  to-day.  If  changes  of 
any  consequence  have  been  made  since  the 
times  in  which  these  masters  flourished,  we 


are   unaware   of   the   fact,    and    would    be 
pleased  to  learn  of  them. 

Largo  ....    40  to     70    I      Andante  .    .    .  126  to  iss 
Larghetto  ...  70  to  too         Allegri 
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This,  in  our  day,  when  musicians  do  not 
give  us  the  proper  metronomic  scale  with 
each  succeeding  change  of  their  themes, 
might  be  somewhat  perplexing;  but  in  the 
elder  day,  the  masters  were  as  careful  to 
affix  the  rate  of  speed  to  be  marked  out  by 
the  metronome,  as  they  were  to  give  the 
title,  or  signature  with  every  change  of  sub- 
ject. 

Let  us  glance  at  a  few  of  the  grandest 
works  which  these  musical  sages  have  pre- 
sented to  the  world,  and  note  some  of  the 
more  prominent  of  these  divergences  of 
opinions  upon  this  subject.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, Handel's  "Messiah,"  1741 ;  Mozart's 
"Twelfth Mass,"  1788;  Haydn's  "  Creation," 
1797;  Beethoven's  "Ninth  (vocal)  Sympho- 
ny," 1823,  and  Mendelsohn's  "Elijah," 
1 845.  This  list  embraces  almost  every  shade 
of  variety  of  sacred  composition,  and  covers 
a  period  of  time  extending  through  what  may 
be  called  "The  Golden  Century  of  Musical 
History."  The  following  table  will  serve  to 
show  the  wide  disparities  existing  between 
the  various  composers  upon  the  point  in 
question : 
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This  table  can  not  said  to  be  more  than 
an  approximation,  as  the  immense  divergen- 
ces between  the  composers  own  markings  of 
tempi  in  the  different  numbers  of  the  same 
work,  renders  it  impossible  to  give  other  than 
an  average — which  has  been  done.  Thus 
Handel's  marking  of  "Allegro,"  runs  thus; 
96,  76,  84,  80,  126,  100,  1 16,  88  and  so  on,  no 
two  numbers  being  marked  alike.  The 
same  disparities  exist  in  his  "Andante" 
tcmpis,  ranging  from  36  to  92.  But  the  great- 
est eccentricity  of  which  Handel  was  guilty, 
is  in  making  a  perceptible  deviation  in  his 
metronomic  time  for  "a  Tempo  Ordinario," 
which  from  its  very  name  one  would  natur- 
ally conclude  should  be  a  fixed  rate,  but 
which  he  has  dealt  otherwise  with.  The 
chorus  "  Lift  up  your  heads,"  is  marked  84, 
while  soon  after,  "  Their  sound  is  gone  out," 
is  set  at  92.  Haydn  was  almost  equally 
erratic   in  this  respect,  as  his   "Allegros" 


range  from  88  to  160,  his  "  Vivaces  "  from  88 
to  160,  and  his  "Adagios"  from  50  to  80. 
Mozart's  markings  are  most  even  of  all  the 
composers,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  table, 
he  dealt  less  in  technical  expressions  than 
any  of  his  associates.  Mendelsohn's  "An- 
dante "  seems  to  have  no  fixed  allotment,  as 
in  his  "Elijah"  it  ranges  from  66  to  96, 
while  in  the  "  Lobgesang "  it  is  set  at  84. 
His  "Allegro  Moderate"  varies  from  96  to 
126,  while  his  "Moderate  con  Fuoco"  shows 
extremes  of  92  and  152. 

Without  going  into  an  enumeration  of  the 
various  markings  under  their  several  heads 
in  the  works  above  alluded  to,  suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  composers  named  in  our  table, 
in  more  than  one  instance  went  outside  the 
limits  given  by  the  metronome,  and  strayed 
materially  from  the  figures  upon  that  useful 
instrument.  An  examination  of  the  several 
compositions  cited  above,  will  furnish  abun- 
dant and  oft  repeated  evidences  of  the  er- 
ratic course  pursued  by  the  old  writers  in 
this  respect,  and  fully  substantiate  our  state- 
ment. Thus  Handel's  ".,4//<_^;'fl,"  which  the 
metronome  sets  down  as  between  155  and 
184,  varies  from  76  to  1 26,  and  his  "A/uiante," 
from  36  to  92,  instead  of  126  to  155.  Other 
similar  changes  of  this  nature  might  be  ad- 
duced, all  of  which  would  tend  to  show 
either  a  want  of  concert  of  sentiment  in  this 
respect,  or  a  decided  increase  of  speed  un- 
der the  v.arious  metromomical  apportion- 
ments at  the  present  day. 

Although  the  foregoing  table  will  probably 
be  of  no  practical  benefit,  it  will  be  of  some 
interest  in  showing  that  the  usual  dynamical 
terms  have  no  fixed  significance  insofar  as 
the  movements  under  their  various  heads 
are  concerned,  this  element  being  deter- 
mined by  the  will  of  the  composer.  But  the 
question  will  intrude  itself,  whether  it  would 
not  be  much  better  for  executant  musicians, 
if  each  of  these  technical  terms  had  a  local 
tempo  of  its  own  independent  of  any  fluctua- 
tion in  the  ideas  of  composers  or  others.  Could 
it  be  possible  to  have  such  a  scale  affixed 
to  our  "Dictionaries  of  Musical  Terms," 
how  much  it  would  simplify  musical  study, 
by  doing  away  with  one  of  its  most  bewilder- 
ing elements  as  at  present  constituted.  The 
subject  is  an  interesting  one,  viewed  from 
any  standpoint. 


THE  PAREPA  ROSA    SCHOLARSHIPS. 

We  are  well  ple.ised  to  place  on  record 
the  fact  that  Carl  Rosa  has  founded  a  schol- 
arship in  the  London  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  in  memory  of  his  wife,  and  that  he 
has  also  expressed  his  intention  of  founding, 
in  his  will,  a  Parepa-Rosa  scholarship  in 
this  country,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be 
devoted  to  the  education  of  American  female 
singers,  in  Italy.  This  is  an  exceedingly  ju- 
dicious intcntion.and  we  sincerely  trust  it  may 
be  fully  carriedout. 
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Arj   Notes. 


—Lucca  has  joined  Strakosch. 
— Salvini  is  to  return  to  New  York. 
—Miss  Neilson  will  soon  sail  for  Europe. 
—Mrs.  Gates  is  inimitable  in  Les  Bavards. 
— Dcsclee,  the  great  "  Frou  Frou."  is  dead. 
—The  Hutchinsons  are  on  a  tour  in  Virginia. 
■  —The  real  name  of  "Jules  Verne,"  is  Delavigne. 
— Victor  Hugo's  "93"  is  the   literary  event  of  the 

-Jo  Jefferson  as  "  Rip,"  will  never  cease  to  be  pop- 
ular. 
—Edith  Wynne  sings  at  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Tri- 


— Vienna  will  soon  listen  to  a  new  opera  by  Franz 
Schubert. 

—  Lovers  of  pure  art  should  subscribe  for  the  London 
Art  Journal. 

—Wagner's  Beyreuth  Festival  is  at  a  standstill  for 
want  of  funds. 

-Robert  McWade's  "  Rip  Van  Winkle  "  is  an  exccl- 

— John  E.  Owens  has  gone  to  the  Arkansas  Hot 
Springs  for  his  health. 

—Camilla  Urso  has  recovered  from  her  recent  acci- 
dent, and  resumed  her  violin  bow. 

— The  Boston  papers  say  that  the  past  has  been  an 
excellent  musical  season  in  that  city. 

—John  E.  Owens  has  leased  the  New  Orleans  Vari- 
eties Theater  for  the  season  of  1874-5. 

—The  first  music  book  published  in  America  was 
issued  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  in  1712  or  1714. 

—It  is  rumored  that  Kate  Field  is  studying  for  the 
stage.     Kate,  are  you  sure  that  is  your  proper  field  ? 

— Morlacchi  (Mrs.  Texas  Jack)  having  completed 
her   honeymoon,  has   returned   to   her  first  love,  the 

— Wm.  de  Haas'  picture,  "A  Storm  at  Boon  Island  " 
(outside  of  Portland  Harbor)  Maine,  is  described  as  a 
work  of  rare  merit. 

— Listz's  "  Faust"  Symphony,  was  given  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country  by  Thomas' Orchestra  at  one  of 
their  April  concerts, 

—Miss  Kellogg  has  succeeded  admirably,  both  pro- 
fessional and  financially,  during  her  season  of  English 
Opera.    This  is  as  it  should  be. 

— Bonawitz's  new  opera,  "The  Bride  of  Messina," 
which  is  to  be  first  produced  in  Philadelphia,  is  highly 
spoken  of  by  musicians  and  critics. 

— Sothern  was  recently  made  the  recipient  of  a 
"complimentary  breakfast  "  at  the  Parker  House,  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  Boston  Theater. 

— Ditson  &  Co.,  sufl'ered  some  temporary  inconven- 
ience from  the  recent  fire  in  their  store,  but  in  a  few 
days  were  transacting  their  business  as  usual. 

—The  people  of  St.  Louis,  who  had  for  some  time 
previous  been  debarred  from  hearing  Edwin  Booth, 
recently  had  the  pleasure,  thanks  to  Ben  De  Bar. 

—The  "  Life  and  Services  of  Charles  Sumner,"  will 
soon  be  issued  by  the  United  States  Publishing  Co. 
So  valuable  a  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  an  exten- 
sive sale. 

—Lucca  was  "indisposed"  recently  in  Philadelphia 
and  .lid  not  sing  in  a  concert  in  Baltimore,  although 
advertised  to  appear.  These  "indispositions"  are  be- 
coming  chronic. 

— Jefferson  is  again  in  the  field  in  "  Rip,"  and  Lotta 
is  around  in  "  Zip."  Why  can't  somebody  else  give  us 
"  Grip,"  "  Slip,"  "  Jip,"  "  Pip,"  or  words  to  that  effect, 
to  complete  the  series? 

— W.  W.  Story,  the  poet-sculptor,  has  been  studying 
the  Elgin  marbles.  The  result  of  his  studies  is  the  dis- 
covery that  Phidias  was  not  their  author.  Perfidious 
history  which  said  they  were  per  Phidias. 


Ol^GINAl,      POETF^. 

ROSA  TO  PAREPA. 

Gone  in  thy  blooming  prime  — 

Ascended  to  the  sky. 
To  join  the  choral  chime 

In  choirs  on  high! 

While  resting  in  thy  sleep 
Beyond  this  troubled  bourn, 

Millions  will  pause  to  weep, 
But  I  shall  mourn  I 

Though  thou  hast  gone  above, 
The  world  stUl  hears  thy  nan 

But  thou  dids't  prize  thy  love 
Dearer  than  fame! 


And  kiss  the  pebbled  shore, 
Where  last  we  fondly  met 
To  meet  no  more; 

Nor  by  the  hawthorn  seat, 
Where  warbling  birds  rejoice 

It  was  my  heart  that  beat 
To  thy  sweet  voice! 

We  met  where  souls  in  prayer. 
And  hearts  in  love,  embrace; 

Made  by  thy  spirit  there 
A  holy  place  I 


It  ^ 


ilov 


That  knew  no  wrong  nor  bla 
For  Earth  to  disapprove 
Or  Heaven  condemn  I 


Thy  voice  or 

But  I  can  gaze 

And  see  the 

high 
on  He 
there 

0  hear, 

1 

'Tis  not  for  me 
My  muse  car 

And  soar  upon 
Into  the  skie 

to  sing, 
the^win'r 

But  hearts  tha 
The  poet's  w 

And  thus  I  bre 
To  thee  abov 

reath, 
athe  n 
el 

may  love 
y  strain 

Thou  art  my  "linger 
That  no  dark  cloud 

While  near,  my  joy,  r 
My  hope  and  guide 

ngstar" 
shall  hid 
ow  far, 

Thou  hast  no  • 
But  like  the 

Though  all  uns 
Thoushins't 

lessening  ray," 
lustered  seven- 

een  by  day — 

in  Heaven  1 

No  shade  shall  dim  the  worth 
Of  thy  pure  soul  on  high: 

The  clouds  are  round  the  earth- 
Not  in  the  sky ! 

And  up  to  thee  still  turns 
My  weary  heart — all  riven, 

And  still  my  bosom  yearns 
To  thee  in  Heaven  1 


THE  POET'S  NEED. 

Sweet  lips  to  give  him  smile  for  smile, 

Bright  eyes  to  answer  tear  for  tear, 
A  loving  heart  to  care  beguile, 

And  true,  to  keep  his  own  sincere; 
White  arras  to  cling  around  his  neck. 

And  breast  to  give  him  sigh  for  sigh, 
A  courage  that  will  not  forsake, 

And  love  that  could  not,  would  not,  die 
Ah  I  give  him  these  and  he  will  build 

A  monument  to  reach  the  sky. 
The  brightest  stars  its  spire  shall  gild. 

Its  stately  column — towering  high  — 
Shall  bask  beneath  the  light  of  Heaven, 
And  throughout  ages  stand  unriven  ! 

H.  P. 
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— The  Kellogg  Troupe  were 
April  29th. 
-Is  Patti  coming  to  America 

—Von    Bulow  is  said  to  play 


—England  has  a  n 
—"School"  is  a  SI 
—Strakosch  prom 
—New  York  critic 
—Berlin  will  have  an  Opera  Comique  theater. 
— Wieniawski  is  concerting  in  New  York  State. 
— Chanfrau  is  in  the  field  with  a  troupe  of  his  own. 
— E.  L.  Davenport  has  been  very  ill,  but  is  recover- 
"g- 
—  London  has  recently  had  a  new  octette  by  Svend- 

— Roberts  Bros,  will  publish  Julian  Hawthorn's  new 

open  in  Washington 

is  year?     Who  dares 

™ie  400  classic  works 

— Handel's  "Messiah"  was  recently  given  for  the 
first  time  in  Paris. 

— Chizzola,  recent  manager  for  the  Aimee  Troupe, 
has  gone  to  Europe. 

—Miss  Maria  Krebs,  the  pianist,  is  extremely  suc- 
cessful in  concert  at  Dresden. 

—The  United  States  Court  room  is  to  be  graced 
with  busts  of  Taney  and  Chase. 

— Egglcston's  new  novel,  "The  Circuit  Rider,"  is 
said  to  be  equal  to  his  other  works. 

— Nilsson  is  to  have  a  farewell  banquet  at  Delraoni- 
co's  before  sailing  for  Europe  in  May. 

-Longfellow's  poem  "The  Hanging  of  the  Crane," 
in  the  !few  i'ork  L/dger,  is  a  beautiful  work. 

-The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  has  given  one  thousand 
florins  to  the  Mozart  Foundation  at  Leipzig. 

—Belgium  contributes  more  than  three  hundred 
paintings  to  the  London  International  Exhibition. 

—Caroline  Richings  and  her  "  Old  Folks  "  leave  for 
England  in  June.  They  are  now  on  a  tour  through 
the  North-west. 

—Carl  Zerrahn  has  brought  suit  against  the  mana- 
gers of  the  late  Boston  Peace  Jubilee  for  $5,000  for 
services  rendered. 

—The  death  of  Mr.  Robert  White,  the  Scottish  an- 
tiquary, poet  and  historian,  is  reported,  at  the  ripe  age 

— Forty  thousand  dollars  was  the  sum  raised  by  the 
recent  dramatic  and  musical  entertainments  in  New 
York,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

— "  Resigned  his  office  by  voluntary  .compulsion,"  is 
the  lucid  manner  in  which  the  Art  Journal  speaks  of 
an  ex-official  of  the  Arcadian  Club. 

—Miss  Edith  Wynne,  the  young  Welsh  vocalist,  who 
will  assist  at  the  forthcoming  Handel  and  Haydn  Tri- 
ennial, is  highly  spoken  of  at  home. 

—The  "irrepressible  conflict,  "Choirs  vs.  Congre- 
gational singing,"  still  rages.  Will  the  lion  and  the 
lamb  nfz'er  take  their  promised  siesta  in  company  ? 

—Georgia  Dean  Spaulding,  the  eminent  harpist  and 
lady  cornet  soloist,  is  filling  an  engagement  in  Humpty 
Dumpty  at  Fox's  Broadway  Theater,  New  York  City. 

—A  marble  statue,  "  Venus,"  found  among  the  ru- 
ins of  an  ancient  theater  in  F^lcrone,  in  1836,  has  re- 
cently been  added  to  the  sculpture  galleries  of  the 
Louvre. 

—Queen  Victoria  recently  honored  Miss  Heath,  the 
distinguished  English  tragedienne,  by  accepting  a 
nosegay  from  her,  and  presenting  hor  10  Prince  Leo- 
pold and  Princess  Beatrice.  The  yorld  moves,  and 
etiquette  still  survives. 

—Harper  &  Bros.,  have  recently  issued  a  new  work  by 
the  author  of"  Music  and  Morals,"  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis, 
M.  A.,  entitled  "Pet."  The  work  is  handsomely  il- 
lustrated by  the  talented  wife  of  the  author,  and  is 
higll|y  spoken  of  by  the  critics. 
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Califohnia  Theatre.— Mr.  Cbas,  Pope,  who  com- 
meuced  an  engagement  at  this  theatre  May  4th,  con- 
cluded it  May  15th.  The  romantic  pluy  of  "  Belpheger, 
the  Mountebanlt,"  was  the  altractinn  oflered,  Lu  which 
Bonfanti,  the  dauueuse,  and  ballet,  appeared. 

Miss  Meggie  Moore  [Mrs.  J.  O.  Williamson)  took  her 
farowell  benefit  May  l^th,  having  a  crowded  house  to  bid 
her  adieu.  She  leaves  with  her  hueband,  Mr.  Williamson, 
on  the  next  Australian  steamer  to  fulfil  an  engagement 
in  the  colouies. 

The  Aimee  Opera  Bouffe  Troupe  begin  their  engage- 
ment on  Monday,  May  18th,  and  from  the  rush  for  seats 
they  will,  no  doubt,  play  a  very  profitable  engagement. 
The  opening  opera.  "  l.i  Fille  de  Mme.  Angot,"  by 
Le  Cocq,  is  new  in  this  city,  and  the  dewire  to  witness 
its  production  very  great.  During  the  lirst  of  this  en- 
gagem  ut  the  dramatic  company  visit  Saa  Jose, 
Stockton,  Sacramento  and  Virginia  City,  playing  in  the 
latter  place  one  week. 

The  new  engagements  for  the  company  next  season 
are  T.  W.  Keeuc,  of  New  York,  leading  man;  Bella 
Pateman,  leading  lady  ;  Robert  Patenian,  comedian  ; 
Jennie  Lee,  suubrene:  J.  P.  Burnett,  light  and  eccentric 
comedian,  together  with  nearly  all  the  old  favorites. 

Maguire's  New  TuiiATBE.— The  Liugarda  close  their 
engagement  May  16th,  and  Mr.  John  K.  Mortimer  makes 
his  appearance  ou  tbe  18th,  as  "Badger,"  in  the  "Streets 
of  New  York." 

Opeea  House.— The  California  Minstrels  occupy  this 
place  of  amusement,  the  company  being  strengthened 
May  18lh,  by  the  first  appearance  of  Bobby  Newcomb, 
Bong  and  daucemau. 
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BLISHER'S     JEPARTMENT. 


BULLETIN  OF  NEW  MUSIC 
PUBLISHED  BY  SHEBMAN  A  BTDE. 

THiiouaH  THE  AiB.  Pollta  composed  by  R.  Lucheasi. 
A  brilliant  and  sparkling  composition.  Price,  40 
cents  ;  with  picture  of  balloon  on  title  page. 

OUB  DaJUJNG  8  JOURNET  FINISHED,  and  PUT  AWAY  THE 

Empty  Cradle  :  two  new  songs  composed  by  T.  O. 

Crawford.    Price,  each  40  cents. 
Golden  Youth:   a  series  of  easy  dances  and  waltzes. 

By  E.  Mack.    Price,  25  cents  each. 
Those  are  ail  good  and  carefully   figured.    Teachers 
will  find  tbem  very  useful.     Published  by  Sherman  & 
Hyde. 

We  have  received  from  Wm.  A.  Pond  &  Co.,  547  Broad- 
way.   New   York,   the    following    new    puMications    of 

Old  Black  Joe.  Song  and  Chorus.  St  phm  C.  Foster. 
Price,  40  eenie.  New  edition  of  this  very  beautiful 
Song  as  sung  by  Dan  Bryant.  Published  with  su- 
perb picture  title  page. 

Songs  of  Little  Jennie  i'eaniajis.- 

Sailin'g  on  the  Lake.    P.  BraJian.    Price.  40  cents. 

The  BooT-BLiCK.     D.  Brahani.    Price,  40  cents. 

You're  iHE  Idol  of  My  Heart.  D.  Braham.  Price, 
40  cents. 

It  Reminds  Me,  my  Loveu  One,  of  Thee.  Geo,  W. 
Morgan.    Price,  40  cents. 

SwEF.T  May.     J.  Barnby.    Price,  60  cents. 

On  the  Shores  of  that  Beautiful  River.  Chat.  D. 
Blake.    Price,  40  cents. 

He  Kissed  Hee  and  She  Kissed  Him.  H.  P.  Danks. 
Price,  30  cents. 

Make  Believe  IV  Deeaming.    ViolHta.    Price.  40  cents. 

Join  the  Danie.  English  and  Italian  words.  In  "A" 
and  in  "  C."    Mme..  A.  Murio-Cdli.    Price,  50  cents. 

Consecration  Anthem.  "I  was  Glad."  Dr.  Edward 
Hodges.    Price,  $1  26. 


CONSECliATION    SERVICE. 
$1  50. 


Dr.  Edward  Ilodget 


INSTRUMENTAL. 

Marie  Alexandhowna  Waltz.    Chas.  Godfraj.    Price, 

75  cents. 
Dakbury  News  Man.     W.  O.   Fiske.    Price,   75   cents. 

The     Editor's    troubles     humorously     illuBtrated. 

Splendid  likeness  of  the  "  Danbury  News  Man." 
AC  Home.    Op.  3Q1.  Strauss.    Price,  75  cents.    The  latest 

Bet  of   waltzes.     Everyone  plays   Strauss'   Waltzes. 

This  is  the  latest  and  best. 
"  Happy  Hours."    //.  Maylath.    Price,  each  20  cents, 

A  collection  of  beautiful  Melodies  aiTanged  in  a  sim* 

pie  manuer,  with  foreign  and  American  fingering: 

1.  Spring,  Gentle  Spring. 

2.  Mulligan  Guard  March. 

3.  Mulligan  Guard  Waltz. 

4.  Clear  the  Track  Galop. 

5.  Amaryllis. 

6.  Aida  Galop, 

7.  La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot. 

8.  Vienna  Bloods  (Weiner  Blutsl. 
y.  Heimweh  (Home  Sick). 

No  belter  set  of  Teaching  Pieces  ever  published.    All 
poiMilar  subjects  and  splendidly  arranged. 
Haduon  Hall.     Richard  Hoffman.     Price,  7:.  cents. 
FOUR  hands. 

Mulligan    Guard    Quickstep.     D.    Jnyelo.     Price,    50 


Mulligan  Guard  Qu 

ers  will    find  these  Duets  very   desirable  in  every 
respect.    The  arrangement  is  excellent. 
TWO  riANOa. 

Trot  du  Cavalier.     Albert  »'.  Berg.     Price.  $1  50. 

Electric  Polka.    A/bert    W.  Berg.    Price,   $1  50.    Fer 
exhibition  and  other  entertainments,  also  for  school 

We  call  particular  attention  to  the  excellent  list  of 
new  music  advertised  by  William  Hall  &  Sun,  Now 
York,  in  another  column. 


HOUSEWORTH'S 


Photographic  Parlors, 


12  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 


First  floor,  opposite  Lick  Houis. 


STRINGS  BY  MAIL! 

Violinists  in  the  country  can  secure  the  very  best 

strings  by  sending  to  us.     For  one  dollar  we  will  mail  a 

set   of  the  very  best  Italian  strings  and  for  one  dollar 

and  a  half  the  very  best  set  of  guitar  strings. 


PIANOS  ON  EASY  INSTALLMENTS! 

We  have  just  received  ten  of  the  Becker  Bros.  Square 

Grand  Pianos,   New  York— price,    $450— which   we  are 

selling  at  the  very  low  price  of  $350.     They  are  the  best 

cheap  piano  in  the  market. 

TO  MUSIC  TEACHERS  ! 

We  have  just  issued  two  beautiful  pieces,  with  elegant 

photographic    titles—"  Neilson'a    Grand    March "  and 

"Amazon   Quickstep  "—as  played  in  the  Naiad  Queen. 

Each  50  cents. 


TO  MUSIC  TEACHERS  I 
We  have  the  best  selected  stock  of  sheet  music  on  this 
coast,  (over  30,000  folios.)     Send  your  orders  direct  to 
us  and  they  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


TO  OUR  CUSTOMERS  1 
We   forward  all   music  ordered  by  mail  the  day  the 


order  is  received.    If  ' 
it  is  to  be  had  in  the  c. 


)  out  of  a  piece,  we  get  it  if 


TO  CANVASSERS! 

You  can  make  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  per  day  by 

canvassing  for  the  Review.    Everybody  ought  to  have 


O"  For  the  very  best  Photographs,  go  to  Bradley 
k  RuLOFSON's  Gallery,  with  an  elevator,  429  Montgom- 
ery street,  San  Francisco. 


For  Artistic  Position  and  Exquisite  Fiuish  th» 

PORTRAITS 

Taken  at  this  elegant  establish- 
ment have  never  been  equalled 
anywhere. 

With  improved  apparatus,  we 
can  malve  from  Miniature  to  Life- 
size  Portraits,  and  finish  them  in 
Water  Colors,  India  Ink,  Crayon 
or  Oil  Colors,  by  artists  who  have 
always  taken  first  premiums  wher- 
ever their  work  has  been  exhibited 
for  competition. 

Those  wishing Jlrsf-class  Photo- 
graphs should  see  our  specimens 
before  sitting  elsewhere. 

THOMAS  HOUSEWORTH  &  CO., 

Portrait  and  Landscape  Photographers, 

12  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  opposite  Lick  Houjo, 
SALESROOM  I 

No.  9  Montgomery  Street,  under  Lick  House. 
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Rates  for  Advertisements. 


TIME. 

'4  Col.  ;  a  Col. 

MOol. 

ICol. 

$  6  no    $  7  00 

12  00  1     10  00 
22  00  1    28  00 
42  60  '    55  00 

$10  00 
22  00 
42  60 
80  00 

S   IG  DO 

Three  mouths 

42  SO 
80  00 

Ouo  Year 

150  00 

One  copy,  per  a 
Six  copies,  per  a 
Twelve  copies,  i 


(t^  A  liberal  compeusation  oftered  tu  agents  anil  cat 
Address 
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S.vN  Fkancisco,  Cal. 


EARLY  VOCAL  TRAINING. 

In  our  last  number  we  published  an  article  on 
early  musical  culture,  whiuh  has  been  favorably 
commented  on  by  both  press  and  profession,  and 
we  follow  it  up  this  month  with  a  few  thoughts 
on  early  vocal  culture,  with  the  hope  that  some 
one  will  be  benefited  thereby. 

That  the  American  people  are  fully  awake  to 
the  importance  of  an  early  commencement  with 
the  young  in  the  formation  of  a  correct  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  rear  their  musical  structure, 
is  a  well-established  fact.  The  next  question, 
then,  becomes  to  determine  as  to  which  of  the 
many  systems  of  voice-culture  iu  ordinary  use  is 
the  best,  tending  mo.st  surely  to  the  most  profit- 
able development  of  the  latent  powers  of  the 
pupil. 

That  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  our  loadin;?  teachers 
ax'e  honest  in  their  convictions  that  theirs  is  the 
only  true  system,  we  are  only  too  glad  to  admit; 
although  iu  the  face  of  the  complete  divergence 
of  these  several  ways,  and  the  dissimilarity 
which  characterizes  these  various  methods,  and 
iu  view  of  the  difference  of  the  results  accom- 
plished by  the  ditferent  systems,  it  is  evident 
that  many,  very  many,  of  these  so-called  "sys- 
tems" must  be  founded  in  error,  and  hence  their 
teachings  baleful  ralher  than  beneficial. 

The  one  great  enemy  with  which  all  teachers 
have  to  contend  is  the  impatience  of  both  parent 
and  pupil  at  the  slow  progress  which  needs  must 
mark  a  conscientious  beginning  ;  and  unless  a 
teacher  be  strong  in  integrity  and  proof  against 
the  promptings  of  interest  and  tho  ill  advised 
haste  of  his  patrons,  he  is  certain  to  wreck  him- 
self and  the  beat  interests  of  those  under  his  tui- 
tion, upon  the  same  rock  that  has  brought  de- 
struction upon  many.  To  be  firm  and  lasting, 
the  corner-stone  of  a  musical  fabric  should  be 
laid  deep  and  strong,  and  the  building  should 
rise  slowly,  progressing  only  with  such  haste  as 
will  render  its  erection  a  safety.  No  fictitious 
foundation,  or  wnlls  of  innshroom  growth,   will 


bear  the  strain  sure  to  be  placed  upon  such  a 

An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  rudiments, 
a  perfect  familiarity  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  science  of  music  is  based, 
then  a  determined  study  of  their  application, 
and  an  earnest  analyzation  of  their  connection 
with  and  adaptation  to  the  mechanical  portion 
of  the  study,  is  the  only  safe  principle  for  the 
student  to  adopt.  The  "forcing"  system,  in 
vogue  among  that  class  of  teachers  whose  only 
aim  is  to  get  pupils  through  the  eclat  gained  by 
the  supei-ficial  exhibitions  obtained  through  this 
hot-house  pressure  principle,  is  fatal  to  any  sub- 
stantial or  lasting  benefit,  and  tends  to  the  utter 
destruction  of  true  development.  To  no  science 
is  the  old  adage,  ".slow  but  sure,"  more  applica- 
ble than  that  of  music;  and  the  slower  the  nov- 
ice advances  in  his  rudimental  studies,  the  surer 
he  will  be  to  have  a  correct  foundation. 

Teachers  should  neither  adopt  this  "  forcing" 
principle,  nor  allow  themselves  to  be  forced  into 
even  a  partial  adoption  of  its  pernicious  evils. 
Rather  the  satisfaction  of  one  really  deserving 
and  well-cultivated  pupil,  whose  attainments 
will  stand  the  ordeal  of  a  trial,  than  hundreds 
of  showy  frauds,  whose  discomfiture  certainly 
waits  upon  investigatiou. 

That  system  is  best,  then,  that  discards  all 
superficial  forcing  for  display,  and  begins  at  the 
beginning,  thence  progressing  as  fast  as  the 
capacity  of  the  pupil  admits,  aud  no  faster — 
developing  the  voice  by  judicious  encourage- 
ment and  well-timed  practice,  perfecting  the 
intonation  by  exercises  selected  to  that  end,  im- 
proving the  reading  by  slow  and  gradual  steps ; 
iu  short,  leading  the  pupil  through  the  neces- 
sary initial  routine  of  study,  by  gentle,  gradual, 
but  sure  progression,  until  the  science  becomes 
no  longer  a  sealed  book,  nor  its  study  a  tedious 
course  of  drudgery.  And  wheu  that  stage  is 
reached,  the  way  is  a  pleasant  one,  pursued 
with  ardor  and  delight,  the  student  finding  him- 
self in  a  world  of  beauty  and  song,  in  which 
existence  and  progress  are  synonyms,  and 
everything  a  source  of  delight. 


the  pleasTire  of  presenting  the  latest  news  from 
Loudon,  New  York,  aud  other  lari»e  cities,  by 
correspoudeuce  from  those  places,  written  by 
those  who  are  well  known  in  musical  circles 
and  whose  criticisms  will  be  entitled  to  atten- 
tion. 

Much  can  be  done  with  a  paper  like  ours  iu 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  public  to  enter- 
tainments which  may  be  passed  over  as  unim- 
portant by  the  newspaper  critic,  yet  which  may 
iu  Ihemselves  do  more  towards  advancing 
musical  intelligence  aud  interest  than  all  the 
public  performances  advertised  in  the  daily 
press  put  together.  Such  entertainments  it 
will  be  our  special  endeavor  to  notice  iu  a  fair 
aud  just  spirit,  and  all  such  reviews  will  be 
written  iu  a  spirit  of  c.indor,  and  with  a  desire 
to  have  those  concerned  profit  by  suggestions 
made  or  faults  pointed  out. 


OUR    SUCCESS. 

Since  the  issuance  of  our  first  number  of  the 
Review,  we  have  been  the  recipient  of  numer- 
ous complimentary  notices  from  the  press  on 
this  coast,  a  few  of  which  have  been  presented 
to  our  readers  in  preceding  numbers  of  the 
Review.  We  are  now  receiving  gratifying  and 
welcome  notices  of  praise  from  our  Eastern  ex- 
changes, who  have  spoken  of  our  enterprise  in 
the  highest  terms  of  encouragement. 

As  oue  of  the  evidences  of  the  appreciation 
iu  which  our  p.iper  is  held,  we  notice  our  arti- 
cle on  Madame  Anna  Bishop  copied  and 
credited  by  the  Amateur,  the  musical  paper  of 
rhiladelphift  and  one  of  the  leading  periodicals 
of  the  States,  devoted  to  musical  matters. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  make  our  Review  more 
attractive  than  ever,  and  as  our  friends  are 
coming  to  its  support  with  their  subscriptions, 
we  can  safely  promise  that  ere  long  the  Re- 
view will  be  oue  of  the  most  prominent  enter- 
prises on  this  coast.     Ere  long  we  shall  have 


MUSICAL  CONDUCTORS. 

Of  all  producing  artists,  the  composer  is  al- 
most the  only  oue,  in  fact,  who  depends  upon 
a  multitude  of  intermediate  agents  between 
the  public  aud  himself;  intermediate  agents, 
either  intelligent  or  stupid,  devoted  or  hostile, 
active  or  inert,  capable — from  first  to  last — of 
contributing  10  the  brilliancy  of  his  work,  or 
of  disfiguring  it,  misrepresenting  it,  and  even 

I  destroying  it  completely. 

I  The  singers  have  often  been  accused  of  form- 
ing the  most  dangerous  of  these  intermediate 

1  agents  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  without  justice. 
The  most  formidable  to  my  thinking  is  the 
conductor  of  the  orchestra.  A  bad  singer  can 
only  spoil  his  own  part  ;  while  an  incapable 
or  malevolent  conductor  ruins  all.  Happy,  also, 
may  that  composer  esteem  himself,  when  the 
conductor  into  whose  hands  he  has  fallen,  is 
not  at  once  incapable  and  inimical.  For  noth- 
ing can  resist  the  pernicious  influence  of  this 
person.  The  most  admirable  orchestra  is  tlien 
paralyzed  ;  the  most  excellent  singers  are  per- 
plexed and  rendered  dull ;  there  is  no  longer 

1  any  vigor  or  unity  ;  under  such  direction,  the 
noblest  boldnesses  of  the  author  appear  extra- 
vagances, enthusiasm  beholds  its  soaring  flight 
checked,  inspiration  is  violently  brought  down 
to  earth,  the  angel's  wings  are  fallen,  the 
man  of  genius  passes  for  a  madman  or  an  idiot, 
the  divine  statue  is  precipitated  from  its  pedes- 
tal and  dragged  in  the  mud.  And,  what  is 
worse,  the  public,  and  even  those  auditors  en- 
dowed with  the  highest  musical  intelligence, 
arc  reduced  to  an  impossibility  (if  a  new  work 

!  be  iu  question,  which  they  are  hearing  for  tiie 
first  time)  of  recognizing  the  ravages  perpe- 
traledby  the  orchestral  conductor.of  discovering 
the  faults  and  crimes  he  commits. — Berlioz. 

In  youth  we  think  wo  shall  be  able  to  build 
palaces  for  men  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
point,  we  have  our  hands  full  with  the  business 
.of  clearing  away  their  dirt  and  rubbish.  This 
I  disgusting  work  requires  great  resignation  ; 
I  but  it  must  be  done. — Goethe. 

\      The  sweetness  of  life  is  friendship. 


Sherman  &■  Hyde's    Musical  j^i 


MOZART  AND  FREEMASONRY. 

We  clip  the  following  from  "  Musical  Let- 
ters," in  Brainard's  ^fusil•nI  World,  one  of  our 
iiljlest  exehanges.  The  article  is  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Karl  Merz,  the  able  aud  talented  editor 
of  the  above-named  musical  monthly  : 

IllllAM :— You  ask  me  to  give  you  some 
authentic  facts,  if  there  be  any.  concerning 
Mozart's  relation  to  Freemasonry.  There  is 
uo  doubt  tiiat  Mozart  belonged  to  that  Order. 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppo.se  that  the 
teachings  of  the  institution,  as  well  as  its 
social  relations,  exercised  no  small  influence 
upon  his  life.  Before  speaking  of  Mozart  and 
his  connection  with  Masonry,  let  us  for  a  mo- 
ment look  at  the  influence  which  this  ancient 
brotherhood  exercised  during  the  latter  half 
of  last  century.  Schlosser,  in  his  history,  says, 
that  (during  that  period)  there  was  a  disposi- 
tion to  use  secret  societies  as  a  means  to  ad- 
vance moral,  religious  and  political  progress: 
that  secret  societies  were  very  far  spread,  aud 
exercised  a  powerful  influence,  which  will, 
perhaps,  make  itself  longest  felt  through  the 
literature  of  that  remarltable  period.  No  mat- 
ter how  little  or  how  much  may  have  been 
accomplished  by  ■  masonry  towards  the  ad- 
vancement of  mankind,  the  historian  informs 
us,  that  the  institution  was  used  liy  kings— and 
among  these  may  be  named  Frederick  the 
(Jreat — as  well  as  by  the  noblest  and  greatest 
minds  of  tlie  Oerman  nation,  such  as  Lessing, 
Herden.  Wieland,  Goethe,  and  .ithers,  to  ac- 
complish this  great  object.  Wieland  says, 
that  through  the  spiritual  temple  of  Free- 
masonry, nothing  worthier  was  indicated  than 
the  earnest,  active  and  continued  striving  of  all 
honest  men  to  bring,  not  only  first  themselves, 
but  the  whole  human  brotherhood  nearer  to 
the  ideal  of  humanity. 

This  spirit  of  the  century  manifested  itself 
also  in  Vienna,  during  Mozart's  time.  A  lodge 
of  ^lasons  was  started  in  1781,  counting  among 
its  members  the  best  men  of  the  Austrian 
capital,  which  was  presided  over  by  the  noble 
and  refined  Ignaz  von  Born.  It  was  one  of  the 
objects  of  that  lodge  "  to  labor  for  freedom  of 
conscience  and  taught  to  oppose  all  fanaticism 
aud  superstition  as  the  muin  support  of  monk- 
dom."  In  the  year  17H5,  Vienna  counted  al- 
ready eight  lodges  within  her  walls,  and  we 
find  Mozart's  name  enrolled  in  the  ''archives  of 
the  oldest  lodge  called  "Orowned  Hope."  This 
li)dge  covmted  among  its  members  many  of  the 
nobility,  as  well  as  rich  and  influential 
citizens. 

About  that  time  the  Emperor  Joseph  pub- 
lished an  edict,  promising  to  recognize  and  pro- 
tect the  Masonic  Order,  on  condition  that  they 
would  submit  to  some  reforms.  One  of  these 
was  the  consolidation  of  eight  lodges  into  three. 
The  Emperor  not  being  a  Mason,  and  profess- 
ing no  desire  to  know  anything  about  it,  met 
with  resistance  in  his  reformatory  measure. 
Much  ill-will  was  produced,  and  many  left  the 
craft,  Mozart,  however,  remained  faithful  to 
the  old  landmarks,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death 
was  known  to  be  a  zealous  Mason.  Would  that 
the  archives  of  the  "  Crowned  Hope  Lodge  " 
could  be  examined  by  some  musician  belonging 
to  the  Order,  so  that  everything  concerning 
Mozart's  Masonic  life  that  could  be  revealed 
might  be  published. 

Jahn  says, though  he  professes  not  to  belong  to 
theOrder,  that  evidently  Mozart  did  not  become 
a  Mason  from  selfish  motives,  as  he  was  not 
that  sort  of  a  man,  (neither  is  any  true  Mason.) 
Whether  it  is  true,  as  Jahn  says,  that  Mozart 
derived  no  benefit  from  Masonry,  I  am  not  here 
prepared  to  say.  Evidently  the  biographer  has 
reference  to  material  or  Jinaneiui  benefits. 

When  we  consider  that  within  the  walls  of 
the  lodge-room  were  gathered  the  brightest 
minds   of  that  period  as  well    as  the  noblest 


hearts  of  society,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  such  a  genius  as  Mozart,  would  join  the 
Order.  His  heart  beat  warm  for  mankind,  and 
was  benevolent  to  a  fault.  He  was  also  of  a 
social  disposition,  and  was  capable  of  the  enjoy- 
ments of  true  friendship.  As  the  needle  turns 
to  the  North,  so  was  Mozart  drawn  to  Masonry, 
with  the  teachings  of  which,  his  inner  nature 
beautifully  blended.  An  order  which  recognizes 
neither  wealth  nor  social  position,  but  values 
man  according  to  his  inner  qualities,  must  have 
had  especial  attractions  for  such  a  noble  genius 
as  Mozart  was. 

But  let  us  look  a  little  into  his  life's  history. 
Doubtless  you  have  read  of  the  tyrannical  old 
Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  who  in  his  household 
assigned  Mozart  a  position  among  cooks  and 
servants,  who  used  harsh  language  towards 
him,  ami  evidently  had  not  the  first  conception 
of  the  greatness  and  nobility  of  Mozart's  heart. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should  hasten 
to  become  a  Mason,  where  "A  man's  a  man 
for  a'  that :"  is  it  a  surprise  that  Mozart  loved 
an  institution,  where  he  could  act  and  move  as 
a  man  among  men'/  Artistic  nature  like  that 
of  Mozart,  with  their  strong  sympathies,  are, 
perhaps,  drawn  towards  an  institution  like  Ma- 
sonry with  more  than  the  usual  power.  What 
manner  of  a  Mason  he  was,  may  be  learned 
from  a  letter  written  to  his  father  April  4, 1774, 
in  whicl)  he  very  touchingly  and  masonically 
referred  to  the  teachings  of  the  Order,  as  well 
as  from  the  funeral  ovation,  a  few  sentences  of 
which  I  will  give  yon.  "  It  has  pleased  the 
Architect  of  the  Universe  to  remove  from  the 
chain  of  our  membership,  a  beloved  and  well- 
deserving  member.  Who  did  not  know  him  ? 
Who  revered  him  not'.'  Who  did  not  love  our 
worthy  brother  Mozart ';  Only  a  few  weeks 
have  passed  since  he  stood  In  our  midst,  illumi- 
nating, with  his  magic  tones,  the  dedication  of 
our  Masonic  temple." 


"  Europe  prized  him,  the  great  called  him 
their  favorite,  but  we  were  permitted  to  call 
him  brother.  Love  for  the  order,  love  for 
his  brethren,  peaceableness,  sympathy  with 
every  good  work,  benevolence,  true  sense  of 
pleasure,  when  capable  of  doing  good  to  his 
brethren,  were  the  principal  features  of  his 
character.  He  was  husband,  father,  friend  to 
friend,  brother  to  brother,  only  lacking  the 
means  to  make  hundreds  happy  in  compliance 
with  the  dictates  of  his  heart." 

He  wrote  much  music  for  the  order,  some  of 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  among  bis  beet. 
His  masonic  odes  and  songs  are  as  familiar  in 
European  lodges  as  "  Burns'  Farewell  "  is  to 
the  English-speaking  portion  of  the  fraternity. 
It  only  remains  for  me  to  mention  his  opera 
"  The  Magic  Flute,"  as  having  some  relation 
to  Masonry.  DuriBg  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Leopold  II,  Masonry  was  banished  from  the 
Austrian  Empire,  and  the  brethren  were 
obliged,  as  they  do  to  this  day,  to  meet  in  secret. 
But  the  order  lived,  and  it  was  supposed,  that 
a  glorification  of  the  principles  of  Masonry  up- 
on the  stage  might  servo  as  a  link  to  the 
brotherhood,  while,  on  the  other  hand  the  un- 
initiated might  thereby  be  amused.  Whether 
the  idea  originated  with  the  Masonic  authori- 
ties is  not  known.  The  libretto  to  that  opera 
is  generally  ascribed  to  Schikaneder,  but 
Gieseke,  a  student  at  Vienna,  claims  to  have 
written  it,  while  Schikaneder  merely  made 
some  alterations.  It  is  said  that  the  libretto, 
if  carefully  read  by  Masons,  would  convince 
them  of  the  fact,  that  the  writer  was  a  mem- 
ber of  that  Order.  From  the  foregoing  it  will 
be  readily  understood,  that  Mozart  must  have 
labored  with  great  zeal  on  that  immortal  com- 
position. Beethoven  says:  "Mozart's  great- 
est work  is  the  Mugic  Flute,  for  in  that 
did  he  first  show  himself  a  (jerman  (opera) 
composer." 


WHISSLING. 

Whi.ssling  iz  a  wind  instrument,  and  iz  maid 
by  put^kering  up  the  mouth  and  blowing  through 
the  hole. 

Grate  thinker.s  are  not  apt  to  be  good  whiss- 
lers,  in  fakt,  when  a  man  kant  think  of  noth- 
ing, then  he  begins  to  whissel. 

We  seldom  see  a  rascal  who  iz  a  good  whiss- 
ler,  thare  iz  a  grate  deal  of  honor  bright  in  a 
sharp,  well-puckered  whis.^el. 

If  i  had  a  boy,  who  couldn't  whissel.  i  don't 
want  tew  be  understood  that  1  should  feel  at 
liberty  tew  give  the  boy  up  for  lost,  but  i  would 
much  rather  he  would  know  how  tew  whissel 
fust  rate,  than  tew  know  how  tew  play  a  seck- 
ond  rate  game  of  kards. 

I  wouldn't  force  a  boy  of  mine  to  whissel  agin 
his  natral  inclination. 

Some  people  alwus  whissel  where  thare  iz 
danger — this  they  do  to  keep  the  fraid  out  of 
them.  When  i  was  a  boy  i  alwus  konsidered 
whissliug  the  next  best  thing  to  a  kandel  to  go 
down  celler  within  the  nite  time. 

The  beat  whisslers  that  I  have  ever  heard 
have  bin  amuug  the  niggers  (i  make  this  re- 
mark with  the  highest  respekt  to  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  whites).  T  have  herd  a  South 
Carliny  darkey  would  whis-iel  so  natral  that  a 
mocking-bird  would  drop  a  worm  out  of  his  bill 
and  talk  back  to  the  nigger. 

I  don't  want  any  better  evidence  ov  the  general 
honesty  there  is  in  a  whissel  than  the  fakt  that 
thare  ain't  nothing  which  a  dog  will  answer 
rpiicker  than  the  whissel  ov  his  master,  and 
dogs  are  as  good  judges  ov  honesty  as  any  crit- 
ters that  live. 

It  is  hard  work  to  phool  a  dog  once,  and  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  phool  him  the  two  time. 

I  ain't  afraid  to  trust  enny  man  for  a  small 
amount  who  iz  a  good  whissler. 

I  woiddn't  want  to  sell  him  a  farm  on  credit 
for  I  should  expekt  to  hav  to  take  the  farm 
back  after  a  while  and  remove  the  mortgage 
miself. 

You  kan't  whissel  a  mortgage  off  from  a 
farm. 

A  good  whissler  iz  like  a  middling-sized  fid- 
dler, good  for  nothing  else,  and  the  whissling 
may  keep  a  man  from  getting  lonesum,  it  won't 
keep  him  from  getting  ragged. — Josh  Billings. 


GABBLING  AT  CONCERTS. 


The  Boston  Transcript  has  a  sensible  arti- 
cle on  this  subject.  It  says  the  grave  matter 
of  disturbing  public  entertainments  by  talk  has 
been  treated  quite  too  leniently  hetoferore,  as  a 
sort  of  privileged  question.  It  is  not  such,  but 
comes  under  tlie  familiar  head  of  nuisances  and 
disturbances  in  general.  The  conclusions  of 
the  article  is  as  follows  :  "  The  man  who  pays 
for  a  seat  at  a  concert  is  entitled  not  to  the 
occupation  of  the  seat  merely,  but  to  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  it.  He  is  not  called  upon  to 
spend  the  evening  in  keeping  his  neighbors  in 
order.  This  is  guaranteed  him,  either  by  the 
parties  selling  the  seat  or  else  by  municipal 
law.  If  this  is  not  so,  then  the  old  system  of 
head-punching  and  personal  violence  will  be 
revivi-d.  Sensitive  jieople  will  not  much  long- 
er submit  to  paying  the  now  ruling  prices  of 
popular  entertainments  with  the  chance  of  even 
the  possibility  of  sitting  next  some  bore  of  an 
elbower,  who  beats  time  with  his  heels, 
through  the  pianissimo  sentiment  and  giggles 
with  an  inane  but  audible  delight  at  every  out- 
break of,  to  him,  unfathomable  passion." — 
Orplie^ts. 

San  Francisco  has  a  new  and  good  look- 
ing musical  monthly.  It  is  published  by 
Messrs.  Sherman  &  Hyde  aud  is  called  the 
Musical  liccieic— Orpheus. 


Always  play  as  if  a  master  heard  you. 


Sherman  &  Hyde's    Musical    Review. 


yVlusic   AT   -Home. 


—Mozart's  Magic  Flute  wae  produced  for  the  first 
time  iu  San  Franciaco,  on  the  evenings  of  the  12tU 
and  13th  inBts.,at  Platt'H  Hall,  by  a  number  of  amateurs, 
to  enable  Prof.  Mulder  Fabbri  to  bring  before  the  public 
some  of  bi^  pupils,  and  the  very  least  tiiat  can  be  said  of 
the  entire  performance  is  that  it  was  exceedingly  oi-edit- 
able  to  all  concerned. 

Tue  cast  combined  the  following  names:  "  Aristifiam- 
meute.    the     Queen    of    Night,"    Mrs.    J.    T.    Babcoi ; 
"Pamiua,"  Miss  Ivy  Wandesforde  :  "Papagena,"  Mme. 
Inez  Fabbri;  three  ladies  of  the  '•Queen  of  Night,"  Mrs. 
T.  B.  Storer,  Miss  Josephine  Bowles  and  Mrs.  Daniels; 
three  Genii  of  the  Temple,  Misses  A.  B.  Sawyer.  —  Hill, 
and   Anna  Elzer ;  "Tamino,"  Mr.  Cohen;  "Sarastro,"  C.  . 
Makin;  "Papageno,"  E.  B.  Masten;  "  Mouoatatos,"  Mr.  | 
Adler  ;   two  Priests,  Charles  W.   Dungau  and  Spencer 
Browne,  all  being    pupils  of    the  Professor  with  the  [ 
exception  of  Messrs.  Makin,  Masten  and  Dungan. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  propexly  notice  a  perform-  i 
ance  of  this  kind,  it  being  quite  unfair  to  compare  each  j 
performer  with  some  operatic  artist  of  world-wide  repu-  ' 
tatiou,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  only  just,  that  proper  , 
credit  be    given    for    any  talent    shown    on    the    part  . 
of  any  of  those  concerned,  and  point  the  particular  and  ' 
glaring  faults,  of  which,  even  amateurs  can  be  guilty. 
We  think  that  if  an  amateur  is  cast  for  a  part  concerning 
which,  if  he  had  common  sense,  he  knowe  his  inability  to 
fill,  and  yet  consents  to  take  it,  it  is  not  fair  to  others  who 
really  perform  their  parts  meritoriously,  that  he  should 
be  praised  equally  with  them. 

Mrs.  Babcoi,  who  personated  the  "  Queen  of  Night,"  I 
is  the  possessor  of  a  light  soprano  voice,  of  very  high 
compass,  and  received  the  greater  portion  of  her  musi- 
cal  training  under  Sig.  Carmiui  Merley,  with  whom 
she  studied  for  a  year  or  more.  One  of  the  principal  fea- 
tures in  the  opera  are  the  solos  for  the  Queen  reaching 
F  altisxinui,  which  note  Mrs.  Babcoi  possesses.  But  we 
hardly  think  that  it  ia  fair  to  compare  her  on  that  ac- 
count with  such  artists  as  Mureka,  Peschka  Leutner, 
and  others.  Her  portions  of  the  opera  were  well  sung 
ami  deserving  of  all  the  applause  given. 

Miss  Ivy  Wandesforde  as  "  Pamina,"  was  excellent 
both  in  voice  and  action,  and  her  rendition  creditable 
alike  to  teacher  aud  pupil.  Should  Misa  Wandesforde 
persevere  in  her  musical  studies,  we  are  confident  that 
she  will  some  day  make  quits  a  reputation  for  herself. 
We  hope  she  will  not  think  that  she  has  already  arrived 
at  perfection,  as  it  requires  long  and  unwearied  at- 
tention to  study  to  acquire  anything  more  than 
ordiuary. 

The  "  Ladies  of  the  Queen  "  sang  their  portions  of  the 
opera  charmingly,  as  also  the  "  Three  Genii,"  the  latter 
being  probably  better  for  the  assistance  of  Miss  Elzer. 
We  have  nothing  but  praise  to  sny  of  them.  Their  sing- 
ing was  excellent,  so  much  so,  as  to  call  forth  the  com- 
mendation of  all  present. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Makin,  as  "3arastro."  acquitted  himself 
with  honor,  the  more  so  as  his  voice  is  not  suited  for 
the  part  ;  but  as  no  one  else  could  be  found  to  t^ke  it, 
he  consented  so  to  do.  In  the  solo,  "Who  treads  the 
path  of  duty,"  he  achieved  quite  a  success,  rendering  it 
with  much  taste.  His  actions,  also,  befitted  the  charac- 
ter ;  so  that  altogether  the  representation  was  well 
given. 

As  much  cannot  be  said  of  Messrs.  Masten  and  Cohen, 
who  were  entirely  out  of  their  sphere,  as  far  as  singing 
was  concerned.  With  the  former,  it  required  all  the 
help  of  that  excellent  artiste,  Mme.  Fabbri,  as  "  Papa- 
gena." to  make  it  more  than  passable  ;  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  he  will  never  attempt  the  like  again.  His 
voice  is  quite  weak  and  uneven,  and  as  it  requires  a  good 
actor  also  to  make  anything  of  the  part,  he  almost 
failed  in  every  particular. 

Of  Mr.  Cohen,  we  suppose  the  least  said,  the  better. 
With  a  voice  which  may  amount  to  something  by-and- 
by.  he  neither  sang  nor  acted  with  any  degree  of  ability, 
siugiug,  as  a  general  thing,  wretchedly  out  of  tune. 

Mr.  Adler,  as  "  Monostatos,"  was  very  good,  it  being 
&  part  requiring  considerable  talent.  His  companions' 
constant  predictions  of  bis  entire  failure  in  the  part  were 


the  probable  incentives  to  determined  effort ;  and  ■ 


'  take  pleasure  in  awarding  hit 
reseutation. 

Messrs.  Charles  Dungan  a 
also  very  good,  Mr,  Dungan 
We  repret  that  he  had  no  m( 
cast,  as  he  would  no  doubt  ha'v 
In  regard  to  the  orchestra,  ■ 
praise.    We  think  that  quite 


I  much  credit  for  tke  rep- 

li  Spencer  Browne  were 
beiug  in  excellent  voice, 
re  prominent  part  in  the 
3  filled  it  very  creditably. 
?e  can  not  say  anything  in 
a  large  number  of  those 
who  witnessed  the  representation  of  the  opera  were 
very  desirous  of  hearing  the  overture,  which  was  neces- 
sarily umitled;  for  the  reason  that  'he  musicians  engaged 
and  paid  for  the  purpos-^  were  not  only  negligent,  but 
seemed,  from  their  actions  at  rehearsals,  determined 
that  the  whole  thing  should  lie  a  failiu-e.  We  can  not 
find  words  sufficient  to  condemn  such  action  on  the  part 
of  those  immediately  concerned,  and  we  sincerely  hope 
that  the  like  will  never  occur  again.  If  it  was  their 
intention  so  to  neglect  their  duty,  they  should  not  have 
engaged  themselves  for  the  performance.  As  it  was,  the 
leader  bears  the  blame,  when  all  the  fault  of  errors,  etc., 
lies  with  those  under  him. 

Professor  Fabbri  deserves  great  credit  for  his  energy 
and  perseverance  in  carrying  out  to  a  successful  termin- 
ation this  arduous  undertaking,  and  the  success  attend- 
ant upon  his  labors  must  have  been  exceedingly  gratify- 
ing to  him,  both  from  an  artistic  as  well  as  pecuniary 
point  of  view. 

— Mr.  Frank  Gilder  gave  his  first  concert  of  a 
series  of  "Popular  Concerts  for  the  People  **  on  the 
evening  of  May  4th.  The  hall  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  was  filled  by  a  very  fashionable 
and  appreciative  audience.  It  was  feared  by  some  that 
the  low  price  of  admission,  namely.  25  cents  a  ticket, 
might  affect  the  "tone"  of  the  audience,  but  the  assem- 
blage on  this  occasion  demonstrated  the  fact  that  these 
concerts  will  be  supported  by  many  of  our  best  class  of 
people,  and  that  it  will  be  aufait  to  attend  them. 

Mr.  Gilder  performed  three  piano.forte  solos  on  an 
excellent  Weber  Grand,  and  each  was  encored. 

Mrs.  Blake  sang  Millard'a  beautiful  song,  "When  the 
Tide  comes  in,"  and  "  John  Anderson,  my  Joe,"  and 
was  also  encored. 

Mr.  Anderson,  the  tenor,  sang  a  couple  of  ballads  in  a 
pleaaing  manner,  receiving  a  due  share  of  applause. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  this  concert  was  the  singing  of 
that  sterling  baritone,  Signor  Orlandiui.  who  on  this 
occasion  made  his  farewell  appearance  in  San  Francisco. 
This  gentleman  was  in  excellent  voice  and  he  was  very 
enthusiastically  received. 

Out  of  a  programme  of  ten  pieces,  eight  were  encored. 

Mr.  Gilder  is  giving  these  concerts  every  Tuesday 
evening,  and  the  nominal  price  of  tickets  places  their 
enjoyments  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  our  com- 
munity. The  "Hoodlum"  and  vicioua  classes  of  people 
will  not  attend  concerts  at  any  price,  no  matter  if  the 
entrance  fee  was  but  five  cents  ;  but  a  series  like  the 
prrsent  places  delightful  musical  evenings  within  the 
possibility  of  patronage  by  many  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, who  either  are  not  sufficiently  fond  of  music  to 
pay  the  regular  price  of  concert  tickets,  or  whose  means 
do  not  allow  of  their  doing  so.  It  is  expected  that  hun- 
dreds of  our  citizens  who  are  not  concert  goers  will  be 
tempted  to  attend  these  concerts  by  the  price  of  admis- 
sion, and  thus  a  new  music-loving  publhJ  be  created, 
who,  under  ordinary  circumstancee,  would  prefer 
spending  their  dollar  for  a  theatre  ticket. 

The  second  of  the  series  was  given  May  11th.  on 
which  occasion  the  hall  was  filled,  many  being  unable  to 
obtain  admittance.  Mr.  Gilder  was  assisted  by  Madame 
Anna  Bishop,  Signor  Fiilvio  Rigo,  the  Italian  basso,  and 
Mr.  Alban  Corfleld,  each  of  whom  sang  in  their  best 
style  aud  were  obliged  to  respond  to  demanded  encores. 

— Miss  Marian  Singer's  concert  on  the  evening  of 
April  30th.  was  fairly  attended,  and  was  enjoyable  as  a 
whole  though  sadly  marred  in  some  of  the  numbers. 

Wliile  disposed  to  give  to  Miss  Singer  all  the  necessary 
praise,  we  think  that  neither  as  vocalist  or  pianist  is  she 
entitled  to  the  rank  some  of  her  friends  claim  for  her. 
As  a  vocalist,  she  has  a  moderately  pleapiug  mezzo-$oprano 
voice  of  no  great  power,  compass  or  cultivation,  her 
method  being  very  crude  and  unformed,  and  her  phras- 
ing sadly  defective.     Blie  ahould  study  hard  another 


year  or  two  before  again  appearing  iu  public  ;  taking  as 
her  model  the  fine  artistic  method  of  Madame  Anna 
Bishop.  As  a  pianist,  Miss  Singer  shows  to  belter  ad- 
vantage, but  still  the  same  lack  of  soal  aud  finish  is 
perceptible  and  without  which  she  cannot  expect  to 
excel. 

Mr.  Alfred  Kelleher's  sweet,  sympathetic  voice  was 
all  that  could  be  desired  in  the  two  old  English  songs, 
so  quaint  and  pleasing,  and  both  so  beautifully  sung; 
lacking  only  in  animation.  Why  will  he 
indifferent  manner  when  he  sings.  Is  it  a 
or  an  affectation  ?  Wh.it  a  pity  his  clever,  talented  lit- 
tle wife  cannot  imbue  him  with  a  little  of  her  vim  aud 
sparkle,  which  if  be  possessed  he  would  be  vastly 
improved. 

We  are  curious  to  know  who  is  responsible  for  the 
mutilation  and  murder  of  Leslie's  charming  trio 
"  Memory,"  and  Balfe's  duet,  "  The  Sailor  Sighs  ;  "  iu 
both  cases  a  bass  voice  being  substituted  for  the  alto  iu 
the  most  unwarrantable  manner,  thereby  totally  perver- 
ting the  author's  meaning,  reversing  all  the  harmonies, 
and  in  fact  absolutely  destroying  the  unity  of  both  com- 
positions. We  do  not  think  so  clever  an  artist  as  our 
friend  Otto  Linden  lent  himself  to  such  a  butchery 
without  a  protest. 

Walter  C.  Campbell,  besides  taking  part  iu  the  above 
named  mutilations,  sang  very  finely  the  superb  csnta- 
bile  song  from  "  La  Juive,"  in  which  he  snstained 
himself  with  credit. 

A  word  of  praise  is  due  for  the  very  judicious  and 
artistic  accompaniments  on  the  piano  by  Mr.  Ott.i 
Linden,  who  is,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the  best  accom- 
panists in  Sau  Francisco— and  how  few  they  are!  Huw 
difficult  it  is  to  find  a  really  fine  pianist  like  him  willing 
to  make  his  accompaniments  /tej^ondary  to  the  singer; 
always  waiting,  never  obtrusive  and  never  playing  more 
than  is  written  by  the  author,  which  is  the  greatest  merit 
of  all. 

— A  very  enjoyable  private  concert  was  given  at 
Masonic  Temple,  April  27th,  to  a  highly  pleased  audi- 
ence of  both  sexes,  the  feature  being  the  absence  of  any 
female  assistance  in  the  rendering  of  the  music.      The 
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1.  Chorus  —  from  "Moses  iu  Egypt,"  Rossini. — 
Masonic  Choir. 

2.  Piano  Solo— Transcription,  "  II  Trovatore,*'  Oil- 
der.— Mr.  Frank  Gilder. 

3.  Song— "  Watching."  itillanl—'SiT.  J.  E.  Tippett. 

4  Duet — "Love's  Young  Dream,"  Moore — Messrs. 
Maguire  and  Maver. 

5.  Song— "The  Bell  Ringer,"  ITaKac- Mr.  W.  C. 
Campbell. 

6.  Ballad—  *' Norah  Darling,"  Balfe  —  'HiT.  Joseph 
Maguire. 

PAST  SECOND. 

1.  Quartette-"  Blue  Danube,"  SiraiMs—Messrs.  Ma- 
guire, Tippett.  Stadtfeld  and  Campbell. 

2.  Song— "Constancy,"  TAomas  —  Mr.  Samut-l  P. 
Mayer. 

3.  Horn  Solo— "Andante  and  Rondo,"  icacA — Mr. 
Ernest  Schlott. 

4.  Serenade— "Good  Night,  Once  More,  Good  Night," 
Hargitt—TAr.  Alfred  Wilkio. 

5.  Trio— "  Don't  Tickle  Me,  I  Pray," —Messrs.  Ma- 
guire, Tippett  and  Campbell. 

l>.    Chorus — "  Gloria  in  Excelsis," — Masonic  Choir. 

We  append  the  following  from  the  AUa  California, 
of  May  3d  : 

"Good  music,  like  good  wine,  leaves  a  pleasant 
memory.  Weenjoyit  during  the  process  of  listeniug,  as 
we  do — that  is,  as  some  do — the  process  of  sipping.  But 
music  has  the  advantage  that  there  is  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  most  fastidione  as  to  the  moral  tendencies 
of  its  influence.  It  furnished  an  intellectual,  artistic 
and  social  treat  last  Monday  evening,  at  the  concert 
given  by  the  choir  of  the  Occidental  Lodge.  No.  22.  of  F.  & 
A.  Masons,  assisted  by  a  number  of  our  local  artists.  It 
was  produced  in  King  Solomon's  Hall,  Masonic  Temple. 
That  large  and  commodious  room  was  filled  with  invited 
guests,  who  evidently  enjoyed  and  appreciated  highly, 
as  they  deserved,  the  several  pieces  produced.  The 
choruses,  the  opening  and  closing,  by  the  choir  of  the 
Lodge,  were  artistically  rendered.  Sir.  Gilder's  solo  on 
the  piano,  and  Mr.  Schlott's  on  the  French  Horn  were 
inimitable.  And  we  need  only  say  that  Messrs.  Tippett. 
Maguire,  Mayer,  Campbell  aud  Wilkie  were  of  those  who 
gave  their  best  on  the  occasion,  to  give  assurance  of 
most  excuUcnt  melody  and  harmony.  In  the  quartette 
"  Blue  Danube  "  the  audience  had  the  pli-asure  of  bear- 
ing the  grand  voice  of  Stadtfeld,  giving  support  and 
volume  to  his  acooniplisbed  associates.  As  a  whole  the 
coucert  was  a  delightful  treat,  and  everyway  creditable 
to  the  brethren  aud  the  artists." 
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—The  Grand  Sacred  Concprt  for  the  beuetit  of  the 
Congregation  "  Ohabai  Shalom,"  was  giveu  at  the  syna- 
gogue on  Mason  stn-et,  near  Geary,  to  quite  a  large  aud- 
ience, very  large  when  the  price  of  admission  is  takeu 
into  consideration,  viz.:  two  dollars. 

The  programme  was  a  lengthy  and  varied  one.  and 
was  carried  out  as  arranged  witli  the  exception  of  the 
*'  Cujua  Auimam,"  which  was  to  have  been  sung  by  Rev. 
L.  Eisenbach,  but  which  was  omitted  and  a  duet  substi- 
tuted therefor. 

Mr.  Vernon  Liocoln  acquitted  himself  very  creditably 
in  the  aria  from  "Creation"  "In  Native  Worth,"  show- 
ing great  familiarity  with  oratorio  music  and  singing 
with  much  taste  and  expression.  Mr.  J.  Nathanson,  the 
baritone,  sang  with  his  accustomt-d  style  and  expression 
"The  Vision,"  by  Scott.  Mr.  Joseph  Maguire  eani*  the 
tenor  solo,  wiih  chorus,  from  Mendelssohn's  95th  Psalm, 
<•  O  come,  let  us  worship."  and  we  think  committed  an 
error  in  consenting  to  undertake  it,  therange  being  out  of 
his  voice,  and  the  lower  notes,  in  the  accompaniment 
with  chorus,  being  scarcely  distinguishable.  The  spirit 
of  accomniodatiou  must  have  been  strong  in  him  to  have 
accepted  thia  without  an  objection. 

Of  the  two  piiiuo  duos,  the  first,  by  Miss  Belle  Green- 
berg  and  Master  Fabian,  was  the  gem  of  the  evening, 
and  their  performance  of  the  "Grand  Duo,"  by  Mozart, 
especially  by  Miss  Greenberg,  must  have  been  exceed- 
ingly gratifying  to  their  instructor.  Professor  Scott. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Mills,  who  is  so  well  known  as  a  soprano 
of  high  ability,  sang  Breiga's  "  Angel's  Serenade,"  with 
organ,  guitar  and  flute  accompaniment,  and  received 
well  merited  applause. 

The  perfurmance  was  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  Professor  G.  A.  Scott,  to  whom  much  credit  is  due 
for  the  excellence  of  the  programme. 

—Ye  Olde  Folkea'  Concertes,  which  wpre  given  at 
Piatt's  Hall,  on  April  22d,  were  largely  attended  and  the 
programme  carried  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

The  talent  engaged  for  these  interesting  and  novel 
entertainments  included  such  fine  singers  as  Madame 
Anna  Bishop.  Mr?.  M.  R.  Blake.  MeSBrs.  W.  C.  Campbell 
and  M.  A.  Anderson,  each  of  whom  dressed  in  the  quaint 
costume  of  the  olden  time  were  the  recipients  of  de- 
served applause.  Mr.  Frank  Gilder,  who  is  becoming 
one  of  our  concert  uecepsities,  oflBciated  as  Harpsichord- 
ist, and  the  Orpheus  Singing  Society,  with  Mr.  Geo.  T. 
Kvans.  as  Tiniest,  made  up  the  agreeable  entertainment. 

The  success  of  these  concerts  was  largely  due  to  the 
indefatigable  efforts  of  Mr.  Sumner  W.  Bugbee,  who 
generally  makes  a  success  of  everything  he  attempts 
and  who  is  doubtless  well  pleased   with  the  financial 

A  repetition  of  these  concerts  was  given  in  Oakland, 
on  May  8th,  to  a  crowded  and  delighted  audience. 

—Miss  Adelaide  Miller,  the  "  Hawaiian  Songstress," 
gave  a  concert  at  Piatt's  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  May  6th, 
to  a  moderate  audience.  She  was  assisted  by  Messrs. 
Frank  Gilder,  pianist,  Alfred  Kelleher  and  W.  G.  Camp- 
bell, each  of  whom  performed  their  portions  of  the  pro- 
gramme very  satisfactorily.  * 

As  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  debutante,  who  has  noth- 
ing but  a  very  fair  voice  to  recommend  her,  Study, 
hard  and  diligent,  will  be  necessary,  before  Miss  Miller 
should  attempt  to  appear  again  before  an  audience,  and 
we  hope  that  until  such  time  she  will  not  place  herself 
in  the  position  to  be  severely  criticised. 

—St.  John's  Church,  Oakland,  was  the  recipient  of  a 
benefit  concert,  at  Brayton  Hall,  Oakland,  assisted  by 
Mesdames  Derby,  Mills,  Little  and  Miss  Wandesforde  ; 
Messrs.  W.  F.  and  Henry  Baker,  Nesfield,  Von  Adelung, 
Ferrer,  Burke  and  others,  under  the  direction  of  Profes- 
sor George  T.  Evans. 

The  programme  was  carried  out  as  printed,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Baker's  song,  "  Farewell,"  for 
which  was  substituted,  by  desjre,  the  "Death  of  Nelson." 

Mr.  Henry  Baker,  a  tenor,  made  his  first  appearance 
in  America,  and  was  very  warmly  received. 

L:ick  of  space  prevents  an  extended  notice  of  this  con- 
cert, which  was  an  enjoyable  one  throughout  and  well 
attended. 

CoNCEnTs  Announced. —Sign or  Carmini  Morley  an- 
nounces his  benefit  for  May  28th,  at  Piatt's  Hall,  on 
which    occasiou  II    TrovcUore  will  be  given,  with  the 


following  cast:  *•  Leonora,"  Miss  Faunie  Marston,  who 
makes  her  first  appearance  in  opera;  "  Azucena,"  Mile. 
Franzini;  "Manrico,"  Signor  Morley;  "Count  di  Luna," 
Signor  Marra,  who  makes  his  first  appearance  in  this  city, 
and  who  is  credited  with  having  a  very  superior  voice. 

The  Industrial  School  Band,  assisted  by  Mr.  Frank 
Gilder,  pianist,  Mrs.  M.  R.  Blake  and  others,  give  a  con- 
cert for  their  benefit,  at  Pacific  Hall,  May  15th. 

Opera  of  Stradella,  by  Flotow,  announced  by  Professor 
Mulder-Fabbri,  for  May  ICth  and  17th.  at  Piatt's  Hall, 
has  been  indefiuitely  postj^oned. 

Since  the  above  was  put  in  type,  Professor  Fabbri  con- 
cluded to  omit  tbe  performance  of  the  15th,  owing  to 
the  illness  of  the  tenor,  who  has  sufficiently  recovered 
to  assume  the  role  on  Sunday,  the  17th. 

Signor  Pietro  Baccei,  the  well-known  operatic  tenor, 
announces  his  farewell  benefit,  at  Piatt's  Hall.  May  22d, 
prior  to  his  departure  tor  Loudon.  Signor  Marra,  late 
baritone  of  the  Nilsson  Opera  Troupe  will  assist  on  this 
occasion,  making  his  first  appearance  in  this  city,  Mr. 
H.  L.  Mausfeldt,  who  is  considered  one  of  our  finest 
pianists,  Madame  Fabbri  and  others.  The  "Weber" 
Grand  Piano  is,  of  course,  the  instrument  to  be  used  at 
this  first-class  concert. 

Mr.  Frank  Gilder's  popular  concerts,  at  popular  prices 
{25cts.),  will  be  given  every  Tuesday  evening,  at  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  Hall,  Sutter  street.  Mad- 
ame Anna  Bishop  will  sing  on  the  19th  inst. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  have  fixed  the  4th  of 
June  as  the  date,  and  Piatt's  Hall  as  the  place,  for  the 
production  of  Handel's  oratorio  of  "Samson."  Mad- 
ame Anna  Bishop  and  Mrs.  R.  K.  Marriner  will  divide 
the  soprano  solos,  with  Messrs.  Mayer,  Maguire,  WilM?, 
Tippett,  Campbell  and  Makiuas  soloists  for  tenor  and 
base.  George  T.  Evans,  conductor.  A  large  and  selected 
orchestra  will  give  the  instrumental  portion,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  production  of  the  oratorio  wid 
be  a  grand  musical  treat. 

The  Masonic  Choir,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Louisa  T.  Mills, 
Mrs.  M,  R.  Blake  and  several  other  prominent  singers, 
announce  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  R.  Wunder- 
lich,  the  well-known  basso,  who  has  been  confined  to 
his  bed  for  some  months  by  severe  illness. 

The  perfurmance  will  be  given  on  Monday  evening. 
May  25th,  in  King  Solomon's  Hall,  Masonic  Temple.  A 
choice  and  attractive  programme  will  be  presented,  and 
we  can  safely  predict  a  large  audience,  as  Mr.  Wunder- 
lich  has  many  friends,  who  remember  with  great  pleas- 
ure his  superb  voice,  his  gentlemanly  and  courteous 
beariug  and  his  repeated  assistance  in  musical  euter- 
jirises  since  the  palmy  days  of  '49,  and.  for  these  rea- 
sons, they  expect  to  make  up  quite  a  substantial  evideuce 
of  regard  and  respect. 

Gade's  Comala,  with  the  following  cast:  **Fingal," 
Mr.  Ghas.  W.  Duugan ;  "  Gomala,"  Miss  Clara  Beutler  ; 
"Dereagreua."  Mrs.  R.  N.  Van  Brunt;  "Melicoma," 
Mrs.  M.  R.  Blake,  will  be  given  privately  on  Monday, 
Junelst.  Mr.  Otto  Linden  has  charge,  and  it  will  be 
quite  a  musical  treat  to  those  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
an  invitation. 

A  concert  is  announced  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  College,  at  Union  Hall,  May  18th,  at  which  several 
prominent  artists,  among  them  Mme.  Fabbri,  Miss  El- 
zer,  Miss  Galton,  Messrs.  Kelleher,  Campbell  and  others, 
will  appear. 

Miss  Minnie  Reinhart,  pianist,  makes  her  appearance, 
May  2Cth,  at  Piatt's  Hall,  assisted  by  Miss  Susan  Galton, 
Messrs.  Kelleher  and  Campbell  and  Evans'  Concert 
Orchestra. 


— Mr.  J.  Paul  Weber,  who  has  been  connected  with  St. 
Joseph's  Church,  as  Organist,  and  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  as  pianist,  has  been  obliged,  on  account  of  ill 
health,  to  resign  both  positions,  in  order  to  take  a  trip  to 
the  country  to  recuperate.  Mr.  Weber  carries  with  him 
the  well  wishes  of  hia  friends  for  his  entire  restoration 
to  health. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Hoffman,  well  known  as  a  pianist  and 
teacher,  has  been  appointed  Organist  of  St.  Joseph's  in 
Mr.  Weber's  place. 

— We  are  indebted  for  an  article  on  music  to  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia Nippert,  one  of  our  principal  teachers,  who  has 
taken  for  her  plan  of  instruction  the  Robbins'  method 
for  the  piano,  and  which  is  rapidly  becoming  popular. 

— Mr.  J.  W.  McKenzie,  Jr.,  who  announces  himself  as 
late  baritone  with  Madame  Anna  Bishop,  has  adopted 
the  profession  of  music,  and  as  his  circular  is  before  us 
we  conclude  to  give  it  entire  : 

Mr.  John  W.  McKenzie,  Jr.,  late  Baritone  with  Madame 
Anna  Bishop,  begs  to  announce  that  he  will  give  instruc- 
tions in  Vocal  Music,  commencing  March  23d.  X874.  Mr. 
McKenzie  teaches  the  Italian  Method  for  the  Tenor  and 
Baritone  Voices;  he  also  makes  the  training  of  the  So- 
prano and  Contralto  Voices  a  specialty,  as  he  possesses 
a  most  wonderful  contralto  voice,  independent  of  his 
baritone. 

Our  only  comment  on  the  above  will  be  found  in  a 
quotation  from  "  Hamlet :  " 

"Methinka  tbe  young  gentleman  doth  profess 
too  much." 

A  ,—Signia;  Carlo  Moretti,  another  of  our  Italian  profea- 
son,  kav«is  ibr%Is  natfve  Italy  on  the  18th.  By  earnest 
andassiduous  attention  to  his  profession,  Signor  Moretti 
has  accumulated  somewhat  of  this  world's  goods,  and  he 
proposes  to  enjoy  himself  for  three  or  four  months,  be- 
fore commencing  anew.    A  good  resolution. 
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— Mr.  A.  M.  Beuham,  who  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  music  trade  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  but  who  is 
now  in  New  York,  in  the  interests  of  our  house,  writes  us 
concerts  and  opera  are  all  the  rage  in  New  York,  Boston 
and  Philadelphia;  and  that  such  immense  attractions  as 
those  presented  there  at  present  cannot  be  equalled  any- 
where. We  acknowledge  a  feeling  of  envy  at  the  thought 
of  his  enjoying  this  feast  of  good  things  alone,  and 
heartily  wish  ourselves  with  him.  On  his  return  we 
may  present  our  readers  with  some  of  his  experiences, 
which  will  prove  exceedingly  interesting. 
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Amateur.— The  authorship  of  the  libretto  of  the 
Magic  Flute  is  somewhat  in  dispute,  although  wo  believe 
it  is  generally  attributed  to  Schickaneder.  Wo  have 
clipped  an  interesting  article  in  which  this  matter  is 
spoken  of  and  to  which  we  refer,  you. 

E.  B.  C,  Sacramento.— Musical  journals  are  like 
newspapers  in  regard  to  circulation,  each  one  claiming 
to  have  the  largest.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  for  us 
to  give  the  name  of  the  journal  circulating  the  largest 
number  of  copies. 

J.  E.  Thomas.  New  Yobk  City.— We  cannot  advise 
you  to  leave  a  comfortable  living  to  come  to  California 
to  teach,  as  wo  have  more  teachers  hero  now  than  are 
able  to  obtain  much  more  than  an  existence.  Greeley's 
advice,  "  Go  West,"  will  not  apply  in  that  particular  to 
this  State. 

J.  MoN.,  Sacbamento.— We  are  gratified  to  know  that 
you  are  pleased  with  the  Review.  Can  you  not  write 
us  a  little  occasionally,  giving  ns  the  musical  items  from 
your  city  ?    Let  us  hear  from  you. 

U.  0.— By  all  means  obtain  a  book  of  musical  phrases 
and  study  them.  Tour  knowledge  of  and  experience  in 
music  must  be  slight  if  you  do  not  know  the  meaning  of 
such  words  as  legato,  portamento,  etc.  Such  information 
is  too  easily  obtained  for  us  to  fill  space  in  answering. 


Mabtin. — Si 


to  •*  Amateur.' 


Vocalist.- Henry  Smart,  the  English  composer  and 
violinist,  died  at  Dublin,  in  November,  1823,  aged  45. 
He  was  well  known  in  England  as  an  oratorio  and  or- 
chestra leader. 

Never  lose  an  opportunity  of  seeing  anything  beauti- 
ful. Beauty  is  God's  handwriting  ;  welcome  it  in  every 
fair  face,  every  fair  sky.  every  fair  flower,  and  thank 
Him  for  it,  the  fountain  of  lovelmcss  ;  and  drink  it  in, 
simply  and  earnestly,  with  your  eyes  ;  it  is  a  cup 
of  blessing. 


Sherman  8r  Hyde's    Musical   Review. 


[For  tilt  BEVIEW.I 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  MUSIC  AN  ART. 

KY   VIRGINIA    NIPPERT. 

Divine  music  I  Moat  eiquisite  art !  How 
rauoh  thou  art  abused  I  how  little  understood  ! 
-  Perhaps  many  will  be  surprised  at  such  words, 
and  doubt  the  insinuation;  however,  if  they  can 
have  the  patience  to  read  only  a  little  farther, 
the  truth  of  this  position  will  assert  itself,  albeit 
in  this  age — prolific  of  teachers  and  pianos — 
'twould  appear  impossible. 

Let  us  review  the  manner  in  which  the  gen- 
erality of  young  ladies  learn  and  are  taught 
music.  Of  course,  in  this  article  we  speak  of  the 
average  teacher  and  the  average  pupil. 

The  teacher  begins  by  the  musical  alphabet 
and  the  position  of  the  notes,  on  both  staff  and 
instrument.  The  clefs  are  regarded  rather  as 
nuisances  ;  for  as  to  whether  theij  control  the 
naming  of  the  lines  and  spaces,  or  vice  versa,  is 
considered  so  unimportant  that  it  has  never 
taken  definite  shape  in  the  mind  of  teacher ; 
consequently  pupil's  ideas  are  just  as  vague.  A 
little  smattering  of  time,  a  very,  verj/  obaoure  idea 
of  the  formation  of  notes,  rests,  and  dots  and 
their  importance  in  rhythm,  and  the  scholar  is 
left  to  imagine  that  the  rudiments  of  music  are 
mastered,  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  reach  the 
acme  of  excellence  is  to  learn  to  play  "  tunes." 
Consequently  in  an  exceedingly  short  time  scales 
and  exercises  are  flung  aside  (or  mayhap  they 
have  never  been  begun),  and  the  teacher  devotes 
hour  after  hour  of  precious  time,  pounding  into 
the  pupil's  head  (while  the  pupil  pounds  the 
keys)  such  inspiring  strains  as  "Arkansas  Trav-  I 
eller,"  "Jennie,  put  the  kettle  on,"  "Days  of 
Absence,"  etc.,  etc.  As  time  progresses,  the 
selections  become  varied  and  more  difficult— as, 
of  course,  parrot-like,  they  learn  from  continued 
drumming — the  understanding  having  so  little 
to  do  with  it  that  I  have  known  pupils  who 
could  execute  quite  difficult  variations  on  the 
piano,  but  who  did  not  know  that  E  sharp  was 
played  on  F  natural,  or  E  flat  was  E  natural, 
and  whose  general  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
music  was  quite  as  profound  in  other  respects. 
However,  in  course  of  time  they  graduate,  and, 
during  their  young  ladyhood,  keep  up  with  the 
current  music,  as  they  do  with  the  current  lit- 
erature ;  but,  as  soon  as  any  of  the  numerous 
cares  of  lite  overtake  them,  or  they  marry,  music 
is  forgotten,  and  the  many  precious  moments- 
more  important  by  far  than  the  mint  of  money 
— expended  in  its  arajuirement  are  completely 
and  utterly  lost.  Such  expressions  as  "  Oh  !  I 
never  open  my  piano."  "I  have  given  up  music," 
"I  have  no  time  for  it."  etc.,  etc.,  are  heard 
continually.  Now,  why  is  this  the  case  ?  'WTiy 
should  so  much  time  and  money  be  thrown 
away,  as  it  were— not  in  isolated  cases  only,  but 
so  generally  that  it  excites  no  surprise  or  won- 
der. 

Because,  as  /  contend,  music  is  not  taught  as 
a  science,  or  an  art— in  fact,  the  most  eiquisite 
of  arts.  For  the  ascendency  of  "  Harmony  "  in 
the  arrangement  of  everything  in  nature  shows 
us  its  importance. 


What  is  the  science  of  "Harmony?"  and  | 
I  why  is  it  considered  too  difficult  for  any  but 
those  who  intend  becoming  professors?  Why  I 
should  "  Harmony  "  be  the  only  one  of  all  the  [ 
sciences  which  is  not  simplified,  at  least  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  enable  the  average  pupil  to  un- 
derstand, and  the  average  mind  to  grasp  suffi- 


j^OTICES    OF   THE    Pf^ESS 


[Paafic  Christian  Advocaie.] 
Sherman  &  Hyde's  Musical  Monthly  Review.— 
Number  4  of  this  uew  monthly  Journal  of  Music,  Art  and 
Literature,  published  at  San  Francisco,  Is  received. 
Besides  much  valuable  reading,  it  gives  In  this  nnm- 
ciently,  to  give  an  intellectual  enjoyment  to  the  I  ber  nine  pages  of  original  music.  We  suppose  this  will 
practice  of  it,  and  not  be  so  entirely  mechanical  ''^  ""  ^°**  pubhcation  of  the  kind  for  the  PaciSc  coaat, 
as  to  be  distasteful  to  numbers  of  pupils,  as  too     'f''  "  ™'=''  '^  d^^v^g  of  extensive  home  patronage. 

,  .      ..^,.  .  „  The  price  18  nothing  but  one  dollar  a  year, 

many  know  by  bitter  experience  ? 

■Why  should  so  few  considered  fine  players  be 

able  to  define  the  technical  meaning  of  ' '  Har- 

,,  ,    ,.  „      _  piiuiisneu  at  san  rrancisco,  a  monthly  paper 

mony,  as_  relating  t«  music?  Why  should  tains  much  interesting  miscellany  pertaUling 
they  stare  in  blank  amazement  when  asked  :  ,  The  present  number  contains  two  pieces  of  music—"  1 
What  is  a  triad  ?  What  a  chord  of  the  seventh  '  '^^  ^^  '^°"  "  "f  which  the  poetry  is  excellent  (the 
or  ninth  ?  or  a  diminished  seventh  ?  What  let-  °""'°  '^  '""'"'  "°"''°s  about),  and  a  religioua  soug- 
i.,„  o„j  u  iv     i      ■  ■    ,        .       "BeholdHowQood"— a  versiaoatiou  Of  thel33d.Paalm 

ters  and  numbers  compose  the  tonic,  sub-domi-     get  to  music.  'u.  raaim 


and  I 
The  price  i 

{hidepcndcnt.  Forest  Grove,  Oregon.] 

We  have  received  Sherman  &  Hyde's  Masieal  Untcw, 

published  at  San  Francisco,  a  monthly  paper  and  con- 


nant  and  dominant  seventh  of  A,  B,  or  C  ? 
Why  the  tonic  and  sub-dominant  chords  con- 
tain only  three  and  the  dominant  seventh  four  ; 
notes  ?  How  many  kinds  of  scales  there  are  and 


[iral  Coast  Sifnal.] 
(ioOD  Ndmber. — Sherman   k   Hyde's   Musical  Jievitw 
for  April,  is  a  truly  excellent  number.    Besides  bring- 
ing a  large  amoimt  of  choice  reading  matter,  it  contains 


their  formation  ?  'WTiat  constitutes  the  differ-  '  "■''ff'"*'  '■""'1  ""i  instrumental  productions  of  merit, 
ence  between  a  melodic  and  harmonic  minor  '  "'»"">  ""'y  ""ri  of  the  kind  puDUshed  on  the  Pacific 
scale  ?  between  a  diatonic  and  chromatic  scale  ?  ; 


coast,  and  is  deserving  of  the  patronage  of  all  lovers  of 
,  music.    Sherman  k   Hyde,   corner  Kearny  and   Sutter 
between  a  diatonic  and  chromatic  semi-tone  ?  ;  Streets,  San  Francisco,  $1 1 
Why  figures  are  placed  over  or  under  notes 


i  year. 


[Orrgon  Granger.] 
MnsiOAL  Review. — No.  i,  of  Sherman  ."t  Hyde's  Musi. 
cat  Rei'ieiD  is  upon  our  table.    After  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  its  contents,  we  are  happy  to  say  that  as  a  jour- 
nal  of  musical  literature,  the  Aevifw   is  a  Buccess,  and 
merits  the  support  of  all  Pacific  coast  lovers  of  music. 
Sherman  and  Hyde,   Sntter  and  Kearny   Streets,   San 
turn  ;  all  of  which,  and  much,  infinitely  much  i  Francisco.    Subscription  price,  tl  a  year, 
more,  I  am  justified  in  saying  can  be  simplified 


'Thorough  Bass,"  and  what   they    indicate? 
What  is  understood  by  the  progression  and  reso-  ' 
Intion  of  chorda?     How  to  recognize  and  avoid 
consecutive  fifths,  octaves  and  primes  ?     'WTiat 
is  an  enharmonic  change  ?  and  so  on  ad  infini- 


condensed  and  taught  understandingly  to  the 
average  pupil.  This  system,  I  am  more  and 
more  convinced,  is  the  only  method  of  bring- 
ing the  science  of  Harmony  or  Music  on  a  par- 
allel with  other  sciences.  As  the  mind  is  inter- 
ested, the  knowledge  of  the  whys  and  where- 
fores is  so  delightfully  intermingled  with  the 
mechanical  portion  that  practice  becomes  no 
longer  drudgery,  and  every  lesson  is  looked  for- 
ward to  with  hungry  expectation,  and  drunk 
in,  as  it  were,  with  great  avidity,  only  to  feel  a 
craving  for  more  ;  as  of  one  who  awaits  some 
delectable  delicacy,  but  who,  when  having  par- 
taken, only  appears  to  grow  more  keenly  alive 
to  the  wondrous  feast  set  before  him,  as  nectar 
to  the  gods. 

A  Happy  Woman.— Is  she  not  the  very 
sparkle  and  sunshin*  of  life  ?  A  woman  who 
is  liappy  because  she  can't  help  it — whose  smile 
even  the  coldest  sprinkle  of  misfortune  cannot 
dampen.  Men  make  a  terrible  mistake  when 
they  marry  for  beauty,  for  talent,  or  for  style  : 
the  sweetest  wives  are  those  who  possess  tlie 
magic  secret  of  being  contented  under  anv  cir- 
cumstances. Rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  it 
makes  no  difference,  the  bright  little  fountain 
of  joy  bubbles  up  just  as  musically  in  their 
hearts. 

There  is  no  action  of  man  in  this  life  which 
is  not  the  beginning  of  so  long  a  chain  of 
consequences  as  that  no  human  providence  is 
high  enough  to  give  us  a  prospect  to  the  end. 
— Thomas  of  Malmesbury. 


[TrtAa  Journal,  April  '20th.] 
Musical  Review. — We  have  received  the  April  num- 
ber of  Sherman  k  Hyde's  Musical  Review,  a  monthly 
musical  magazine,  published  in  San  Francisco,  at  $1  a 
year.  It  is  a  large  sized  magazine  of  28  pages,  contain, 
ing  a  great  amount  of  interesting  reading  matter,  and 
several  pieces  of  music,  comprising  "  I  love  my  love," 
"  Behold  how  good,"  II  Desiderio  "  and  "Last  Rose  of 
Summer."  For  those  interested  in  music,  it  is  a  magazine 
that  cannot  fail  to  suit,  and  unexcelled  by  any  of  the 
Eastern  musical  monthlies  of  the  same  price. 

\.Sonora  Democrat,  May  2d.] 
Shzbman  &  Hyde's  Musical  Review.— We  are  in 
receipt  of  the  April  number  of  this  monthly  published 
at  San  Francisco,  devoted  to  music,  art  and  litemture, 
for  one  dollar  a  year.  This  number  contains  four  pieces 
of  music  and  a  dozen  pages  of  interesting  reading  mat- 
ter. No  one  can  ask  tor  a  cheaper  publication,  the  mu- 
sic it  contains  Ta  worth  more  than  its  price. 

[.4mador  Ledger,  May  2d. J 
Musical  Rxview.— We  have  received  the  April  num- 
ber of  the  Musical  Review ,  published  by  Sherman  k  Hyde, 
San  Francisco,  and  devoted  to  music,  art  and  literature. 
It  is  an  excellent  magazine,  well  filled  with  a  large 
amount  of  original  and  selected  reading  matter,  besides 
a  number  of  excellent  pieces  of  music  of  intrinsic  merit, 
worth  more  than  the  subscription  price  of  the  Review, 
which  is  at  the  low  price  of  one  dollar  per  annum.  We 
recommend  the  Revieio  to  all  having  any  taste  for  good 
music  or  good  reading. 


Sherman  &  Hyde's  Musical  Review. — 
A  new  candidate  for  the  support  of  music-lov- 
ing people,  comes  to  us  all  tlie  way  from  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  where  its  publishers  are  large- 
ly engaged  in  the  music  trade.  The  ReHeio 
presents  an  attractive  appearance,  is  very  read- 
able, and  looks  as  though  it  had  "  come  to 
stay." — Amateur,  Philadelphia. 
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Oi^iGiNAL  Essay. 
ECCLESIASTICAL  MUSIC. 


No.  r. 
ST  the  time  that  melody,  like 
.  lovely  but  lorn  young  dam- 
sel had  not  yet  found  her 
mate,  harmony,  music  of 
course,  consisted  of  melody 
alone,  and  in  church  music, 
the  melody  was  severely  sim- 
ple, in  the  Gregorian  chants 
for  instance.  Historians  tell 
us,  however,  that  the  effect  of  the  pure, 
simple  melody,  sung  by  a  number  of  voices 
was  very  impressive  and  even  awful.  The 
choirs  of  some  religious  houses,  the  monks 
of  La  Trappe  for  instance,  are  said  to  have 
been  so  well  drilled  that  when  they  sang  the 
Gregorian  chants,  their  unanimity  was  so 
great  as  to  produce  the  impression  that  one 
vast,  mighty  voice  alone  was  singing.  In 
Flanders  and  Brabant,  however,  the  choirs 
were  said  to  excel  all  others  in  the  rendition 
of  the  plain  song  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  for  there  they  were  gifted  with  pe- 
culiar voices,  a  high,  full  toned,  mellow 
counter  tenor. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  Greek  modes  are 
preserved  in  the  eight  Gregorian  tones,  but 
all  of  these  are  in  the  diatonic  scale,  for 
they  do  not  afford  a  single  instance  of  the 
chromatic  or  enharmonic.  Rhythm  was 
the  essence  of  the  Greek  music,  but  this  is 
disregarded  in  the  Gregorian  psalmody 
which  is  not  dissimilar  to  the  Hebrew  airs 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  This  cir- 
cumstance arises  doubtless  from  the  fact 
that  the  church  came  out  of  the  synagogue, 
and  its  differing  so  widely  from  the  Greek 
music  may  be  ascribed  to  the  horror  of  pa- 
ganism which  was  entertained  by  the  early 
church.  Some  savans  have  thought,  how- 
ever, that  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews 
into  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia,  in  conse- 


quence of  the  Macedonian  conquests,  the 
Hebrew  melodies  received  some  improve- 
ments or  modifications  from  those  of  Greece, 
and  so  perhaps  after  all  the  music  of  the 
early  church  owed  something  to  Paganism. 
All  writers  on  the  subject  tell  us  of  the  Am- 
brosian  chant,  and  the  improvement  made 
on  it  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  but  still 
very  little  definite  information  is  handed 
down  to  us  as  to  its  state  in  the  time  of  St. 
Ambrose,  or  the  nature  of  the  improvements 
made  on  it  by  Pope  Gregory.  It  is  known 
certainly,  however,  that  in  the  time  of  St. 
Ambrose,  it  consisted  of  four  tones  and  that 
four  more  were  added  by  Pope  Gregory, 
that  the  Ambrosian  notes  were  called  au- 
thentic, and  the  Gregorian,  plagal. 

The  Gregorian  chant,  as  we  have  said 
before,  is  confined  to  pure  and  simple 
melody,  either  sung  by  a  simple  voice,  or  by 
several  voices  in  strict  unison.  Any  addi- 
tion to  it  of  harmony,  either  in  the  instru- 
ment or  voice  is  an  innovation  which  entirely 
alters  and  perverts  its  original  structure  and 
deprives  it  of  all  individuality.  Harmony 
is  comparatively  of  modern  origin,  having 
been  unknown  till  after  the  introduction  of 
organs  into  the  churches  of  Europe.  The 
organ  was  first  introduced  into  France  in 
757,  the  first  one  ever  seen  in  that  country 
being  sent  to  Pepin,  the  founder  of  the  Car- 
lovingian  race  by  Copronimus,  the  Byzan- 
tine Emperor,  and  soon  afterwards,  they 
were  introduced  into  all  the  churches  of  the 
western  Empire.  For  a  long  time  after  its 
introduction,  the  accompaniment  was  played 
in  strict  unison  with  the  voice,  but  gradually 
harmony  between  the  instrument  and  voice, 
or  between  several  voices  was  introduced, 
and  thus  the  primitive  simplicity  of  music 
disappeared,  as  descant  or  denxchanls  (as 
harmony  was  called  originally,)  came  into 
vogue  and  successfully  assumed  the  more 
complicated  forms  called  organization  in 
triple,  quartuplo  and  quintuplo. 

In  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory,  and  for  sev- 
eral subsequent  centuries,  the  natural  octave 


only  without  any  adventitious  sharp  or  flat 
was  used,  nor  was  this  confined  to  church 
music  only,  for  the  saine  rule  obtained  in 
secular  music.  Afterward  Si  flat  was  intro- 
duced, and  in  the  course  of  time  came  to  be 
considered  as  the  legitimate  qualification  of 
Si  natural.  Efforts  were  made  at  a  later 
date  to  introduce  Mi  flat,  and  even  a  sharp 
seventh  preceding  a  minor  third,  but  both 
were  discarded  and  the  true  Gregorians 
scornfully  pronounced  the  melodies  in  which 
they  obtained  a  place  mvsica  ficla,  or  ficti- 
tious music.  We  are  told  by  Dr.  Burney, 
in  his  history  of  music,  that  it  was  not  with- 
out many  misgivings,  that  the  orthodox 
Padre  Martini  overcame  his  dread  of  incur- 
ring the  guilt  of  musical  impiety  so  far  as  to 
admit  any  accidental  sharp  or  flat  into  a 
Gregorian  melody.  All  writers  on  ancient 
church  music  agree  that  no  Gregorian  melo- 
dy in  which  Si  flat  occurs  belongs  to  the 
primitive,  original  school  of  Gregorian  chant- 
ing, and  that  all  those  having  Mi  flat  or  any 
other  alteration  in  the  notes  of  the  natural 
key  are  of  recent  date. 

Another  distinction  between  the  Gregorian 
chants  and  modern  melody  is,  that  while 
the  latter  may  end  upon  any  note  of  the 
scale,  proper  flats  and  sharps  being  intro- 
duced, a  Gregorian  chant  is  obliged  to  end 
on  Re,  Mi,  Fa  or  Sol  natural.  The  melo- 
dies may  ascend  above  or  descend  below 
these  notes,  yet  they  are  absolutely  obliged 
to  close  upon  one  of  these,  as  they  admit  no 
sharps  and  only  one  flat,  which  is  Si  flat. 

Pope  John  the  XXII  inveighed  strongly 
against  the  musical  innovations,  introduced 
in  his  time  (14th  century,)  and  prohibited 
the  use  of  counterpart,  or  music  in  parts  ex- 
cept on  high  festivals  of  the  church,  and 
even  then  he  directed  that  the  same  syllables 
should  be  uttered  at  the  same  time  by  all  the 
singers  of  the  different  parts.  And  later,  we 
find  Calvin  taking  a  still  more  vigorous 
stand  against  harmony,  for  he  allowed  noth- 
ing but  plain,  unadorned  psalmody,  and  so 
severe   was   his   standard   of  musical  sim- 
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plicity  that  for  more  than  a  hundred  years 
after  the  reformation  no  musical  instrument 
was  suffered  within  the  walls  of  Geneva,  the 
God  given  voice  alone  being  used,  in  pure, 
simple  melody.  And  even  this  concession 
on  Calvin's  part  may  be  considered  as  an 
act  of  toleration,  for  he  was  naturally  an  en- 
emy to  music,  as  we  might  expect,  from  one 
of  so  cold  and  harsh  a  nature.  Luther  on  the 
other  hand,  loved  music,  and  had  a  consid- 
erable talent  for  it,  as  he  has  shown  in  the 
composition  of  several  hymns,  all  of  which 
he  set  to  music  himself.  In  all  the  litera- 
ture of  hymns,  we  doubt  if  any  has  ever  ex- 
erted such  a  sway  and  exercised  such  a 
comforting  and  tranquilizing  influence  as 
Luther's  "  Ein  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott." 

The  Roundheads,  whose  characteristics 
were  not  unlike  those  of  Calvin,  were  very 
inimical  to  music,  and  while  they  were  in 
power,  church  music  and  the  surplice  were 
both  under  the  ban,  but  when  the  Stuarts 
returned  to  fame,  church  music  resumed  its 
sway.  Except  during  this  brief  interregnum, 
when  the  Roundheads  frowned  on  church 
music,  it  has  always  flourished  in  England, 
having  been  introduced  there  many  centu- 
ries ago  by  St.  Germans.  The  venerable 
Bede  was  an  able  musician,  and  a  treatise 
entitled  De  Musica  Theoreiica  Pmctica  et 
Mcnsurata,  has  been  ascribed  to  him.  Henry 
the  VIII  was  a  good  judge  of  music,  and 
was  also  said  to  be  a  composer.  In  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  choral  music 
of  the  Cathedral  services  was  very  success- 
fully cultivated,  and  the  name  of  Dr.  Bull, 
the  first  Gresham  Professor  of  Music,  and 
Thomas  Morley,  his  disciple,  one  of  the 
gentleman  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  chapel,  are 
still  admiringly  and  respectfully  mentioned 
by  musical  antiquarians.  There  are  two 
species  of  Ecclesiastical  Music,  peculiar  to 
England,  the  anthem  and  the  serious  glee. 
The  anthem  is  not  unlike  the  old  Flemish 
motett,  but  while  it  has  equal  harmony,  it 
possesses  greater  variety  and  pathos.  Pur- 
cell,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century,  was  famous  for  his  anthems,  which 
were  highly  admired  in  his  own  country, 
though  but  little  appreciated  abroad.  Later 
there  arose  other  English  composers  whose 
anthems  were  considered  excellent  in  their 
day,  although  now  consigned  to  oblivion. 
Dr.  Blow,  Dr.  Croft,  Dr.  Green  and  Dr. 
Boyce  were  the  most  prominent  of  these 
composers. 

The  Italians,  however,  took  the  lead  in 
Ecclesiastical  Music  till  toward  the  latter 
part  of  the  i8th  century,  when  Handel, 
Haydn  and  other  great  German  luminaries 
began  to  overshadow  them.  The  celebrated 
Stabat  Mater  of  Giovanni  Battista  Pergolesi 
was  brought  out  in  Naples  in  the  year  1737. 
An  early  death  cut  short  Pergolesi's  beauti- 
ful musical  creations,  for  he  expired  almost 
immediately  after  completing  the  "Stabat 


Mater  Dolorosa,"  which  was  destined  to 
keep  his  memory  so  green  in  the  archives 
of  musical  history.  The  critics  say  that 
Italian  music  was  first  expanded  into  grand- 
eur under  Pergolesi  and  Vinci,  and  that  it 
reached  its  summit  under  Jomelli.  But 
after  that  time  the  Italian  school,  though 
graceful  and  elegant,  never  afforded  any 
instances  of  great  pathos  or  sublimity. 

Hereafter  we  shall  endeaver  to  show  what 
valuable  services  the  German  school  rend- 
ered to  Ecclesiastical  Music,  coming  for- 
ward to  enrich  the  church  with  beautiful 
sacred  compositions,  just  as  the  Italian 
school,  which  had  formerly  been  the  strong- 
hold of  Ecclesiastical  Music,  was  beginning 
to  be  on  the  wane. 


GLEANINGS  FROM   MUSICAL  HISTORY. 


MUSICAL  PRODIGIES. 

And  now,  having  ranged  through  musical 
history  from  LuUi  to  Rossini,  from  1633  to 
1870,  and  presented  many  glorious  names 
of  the  precociously  great  masters  whose  lives 
and  works  have  demonstrated  our  proposi- 
tion, we  feel  it  will  not  be  out  of  place,  nor 
unseemly  to  conclude  our  chapter  by  enu- 
merating several  executant  artists  of  to-day, 
who  furnish  in  their  various  careers  addi- 
tional proofs  of  the  same.  Nor  does  this 
seem,  on  reflection,  so  unfitting  as  at  first 
thought  it  might  appear,  as  the  instances  we 
shall  cite,  are  those  of  artists  who  have 
passed  their  lives,  thus  far,  in  presenting  to 
the  world  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of 
whom  we  have  been  treating.  What  more 
consistent,  than  to  furnish  from  each  class, 
composers  and  executants,  instances  which 
alike  tend  to  the  establishment  of  the 
same  theory  ?  We  shall  give  but  a  very  few 
from  this  class,  deeming  any  further  enu- 
meration superfluous  and  unnecessary.  Nor 
shall  we  search  the  record  of  the  past  for 
these  instances,  having  sufficiently  exhausted 
that  history  in  our  instances  thus  far  pre- 
sented. Fruitful  loo,  as  is  the  page  of  his- 
tory in  the  executive  as  in  the  creative 
department  of  musical  science,  we  will,  for 
a  time,  give  some  little  attention  to  the  rec- 
ord of  our  own  time  and  its  possessions. 

Among  the  many  glorious  vocal  artists  of 
our  time,  we  find  none  more  truly  great 
than  that  of  America's  song-bird,  Clara 
Louise  Kellogg,  whose  name  is  become  cele- 
brated throughout  the  civilized  world,  as 
that  of  a  truly  great  lyric  artist.  Now  in  the 
zenith  of  her  powers,  every  year  since  her 
infancy  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of 
her  dearly  loved  profession.  We  say  "since 
infancy,"  as  even  before  she  attained  her 
first  birth-day,  she  sung  with  perfect  cor- 
rectness, any  song  she  heard  which  pleased 
her  fancy.  We  are  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  this  early  evidence  of  genius  has  been 


developed  to'  a  glorious  fruition,  and  the 
works  of  composers  who  have  enriched  the 
historic  page  of  music,  have  been  subjected 
to  no  sacreligious  treatment  in  her  hands. 
Always  consistent  and  artistic,  the  com- 
poser's intent  and  inspiration  and  not  her 
own  conceits  are  her  ruling  principles,  and 
in  this,  we  think,  she  most  fully  manifests 
the  truly  great  artist. 

Teresa-Careno-Sauret,  who  takes  rank 
to-day  among  the  very  first  lady  pianists  of 
the  time,  commenced  her  public  career  at 
an  extremely  early  age,  and  many  who 
heard  her  performances  during  her  recent 
concert  tour,  will  doubtless  be  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  the  "infant  won- 
der" has  well  fulfilled  the  promise  of  her 
childhood. 

Our  little  prodigy  wonder.  Rose  Mansfield 
Eversole,  of  whom  we  wrote  at  some  length  in 
the  May  No.  of  Review,  furnishes  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  instances  of  early  musical 
genius  on  record.  Though  less  than  five 
years  of  age  to-day,  she  has  improvised 
hundreds  of  beautiful  themes,  in  ever)'  style 
of  composition,  and  with  every  variety  of 
key,  modulation  and  general  structure.  Her 
wonderful  precocity  is  one  of  the  most  mar- 
vellous in  the  records  of  such  manifestations 
of  early  genius,  and  furnishes  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  evidences  of  undoubted 
genius.  That  it  may  ripen  into  a  full  and 
glorious  fruition  should  be  the  prayer  of  all 
lovers  of  musical  progress. 

One  more  instance  and  we  close  our  ex- 
amples. Master  Henry  S.  Walker,  the 
young  English  pianist,  whose  wonderful  per- 
formances have  delighted  the  eastern  crit- 
ics, entered  upon  his  professional  career 
almost  in  his  legal  infancy,  and  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years,  he  is  to-day  very  near  the 
front  rank  as  an  executant.  Reasoning 
from  the  precedents  of  the  past,  may  we  not 
prophesy  for  him  a  career  of  great  artistic 
wealth  if  his  evident  genius  be  but  encour- 
aged and  developed.' 

We  sum  up  our  list  of  gifted  ones,  and 
fearlessly  ask,  if  the  position  assumed  at  the 
outset  of  this  chapter  has  not  been  fully 
maintained: 

B.nttisle  Lulli.  Dr.  WillLira  Arnold, 

M.nttliew  Locke,  Dr.  William  Crotch, 

Henry  Piirccll,  Dr.  John  Prepusch, 

George  Frederic  Handel,    Dr.  Arne, 
William  Mattheson,  Moschclcs, 

Nicolo  Picini,  Stephen  Storace, 

Jean  Sebastian  B.ich,  Dr.  Samuel  Wesley, 

Christopher  Cluck,  Clementi, 

Joseph  Haydn,  Franz  Shubcrt, 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Moiart,Fr.  Chopin, 
Dr.  Maurice  Greene,  Louis  Thielc, 

Dr.  William  Boyce,  Rossini. 

Von  Weber,  lielliui. 

In  conclusion  we  point  to  this  arr.ay  of 
glorious  genius,  and  in  vain  look  for  any 
great  name  which  is  omitted,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Beethoven,  and  we  think  we 
might  with  truth  have  included  him  also  in 
our  summaiy. 


ISherman    &   -Hyde'S    Musical    Review. 


THE  KINGFISHER. 

He  laughs  by  the  summer  stream 

Where  the  lilies  nod  and  dream, 

As  through  the  sheen  of  water  cool  and  clear 

He  sees  the  chub  and  sunfish  cutting  sheer. 


His  are  resplendent  eyes; 

His  mien  is  kingliwise  : 

And  down  the  May  wind  rides  like 

With  more  than  royal  purple  on  hi: 


His  place  is  in  the  brake. 
Where  the  rushes  shine  and  shake 
His  music  is  the  murmur  of  the  str. 
And  that  leaf-rustle  where  the  lilie 


All  sun,  all  bio 
All  joys  bound 


(vonde 
A-onde 


all  happy  weat 
nd  in  a  sheaf  togethe 

he  laughs  so  loud  ; 
he  looks  so  proud, 
real  kings  would  give 
:  day  of  his  felicity  ! 


SPARROWS   AND   MOSQUITOS. 

A  highly  respectable  gentleman,  of  New 
York,  says  that  for  three  years  past  mosquitos 
have  been  diminishing  in  New  York  City. 
He  has  been  in  the  city  day  and  night  during 
two  months  lately,  and  has  not  seen  one 
mosquito,  nor  heard  more  than  two  or  three 
during  the  night  watches.  He  attributes 
this  change  to  the  active  service  of  the  En- 
glish sparrows,  which  have  recently  been 
introduced  in  the  city.  Four  years  ago 
twenty  pairs  were  imported,  and  provision 
was  made  for  their  accommodation.  Now 
it  is  estimated  that  there  are  five  thousand 
pairs  in  the  New  York  park  and  gardens ; 
and  their  active  and  industrious  habits  are 
believed  to  have  materially  diminished  the 
swarms  of  mosquitos  which  heretofore  made 
the  city  a  by-word  and  a  hissing  among  all 
light  sleepers  who  have  sensitive  skins. 
This  theory  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
the  same  experience  has  marked  the  intro- 
duction of  the  sparrows  into  Jersey  City.  The 
mosquitos  have  greatly  diminished  there 
even,  which  is  mosquito  land  itself 


A  TOUCHING    INCIDENT. 

A  lady  in  Poughkeepsie  found  a  little  girl 
in  the  street  crying  bitterly,  and  asked  her 
where  she  was  going,  she  was  so  small  to  be 
out  alone.  "  Down  town  to  find  my  papa." 
"What  is  your  father's  name?"  inquired 
the  lady.  "  His  name  is  papa."  "But  what 
does  your  mother  call  him?"  "She  calls 
him  papa."  "What  do  you  want  of  your 
papa?"  "  I  only  want  to  kiss  him."  Just 
then  a  sister  of  the  child,  who  was  searching 
for  her  came  and  took  possession  of  the  lit- 
tle runaway,  and  told  the  pitiful  story  that 
the  child's  father,  whom  it  dearly  loved, 
had  died  recently,  and  she  being  tired  of 
waiting,  had  gone  out  to  look  for  him. 


KEEPING    FAITH. 

Sir  William  Napier  was  one  day  taking  a 
long  country  walk,  when  he  met  a  little  girl 
about  five  years  old  sobbing  over  a  broken 
bowl.  She  had  dropped  and  broken  it,  in 
bringing  it  back  from  the  field  to  which  she 
had  taken  her  father's  dinner,  and  said  she 
would  be  beaten  on  her  return  home  for 
having  broken  it.  As  she  said  this,  a  sud- 
den gleam  of  hope  seemed  to  cheer  her. 
She  innocently  looked  up  into  Sir  William's 
face  and  said :  "  But  you  can  mend  it,  can't 
you?"  He  explained  that  he  could  not 
mend  the  bowl,  but  the  trouble  he  could 
overcome  by  the  gift  of  a  sixpence  to  buy 
another.  However,  on  opening  his  purse  it 
was  empty  of  silver,  and  he  promised  to 
meet  his  little  friend  on  the  same  spot  at  the 
same  hour  next  day,  and  to  bring  a  sixpenee 
with  him ;  bidding  her  meanwhile  to  tell  her 
mother  she  had  seen  a  gentleman  who 
would  bring  her  the  money  for  a  bowl  next 
day.  The  child,  entirely  trusting  him,  went 
on  her  way  comforted.  On  his  return  he 
found  an  invitation  awaiting  him  to  dine  in 
Bath  the  following  evening  to  meet  someone 
whom  he  especially  wished  to  see.  He  hes- 
itated for  some  little  time,  trying  to  calcu- 
late the  possibilities  of  giving  the  meeting 
to  his  little  friend  of  the  broken  bowl  and 
still  be  in  time  for  the  dinner  party  at  Bath, 
but  finding  this  could  not  be,  he  wrote  to 
decline  accepting  the  invitation,  on  the  plea 
of  a  "previous  engagement,"  saying,  "I 
can  not  disappoint  her;  she  trusted  me." 


A   TRULY  OBSTINATE    MAN. 

An  officer  of  the  English  navy  called  on 
Haydn,  the  great  composer,  one  morning, 
in  London.  "Mr.  Haydn,  I  presume?" 
"  Yes,  sir."  "Are  you  willing  to  compose  a 
march  for  the  troops  I  have  on  board  my 
ship  ?  I  will  give  you  thirty  guineas,  but  it 
must  be  done  to-day,  as  I  sail  to-morrow  for 
Calcutta."  Haydn  agreed  to  do  it.  As 
soon  as  the  Captain  left  he  opened  the  piano- 
forte, and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  march 
was  ready.  But  feeling  some  scruples  at 
earning  so  large  a  sum  so  easily,  he  re- 
turned home  at  an  early  hour  that  evening, 
composed  two  other  marches,  intending  to 
give  the  Captain  his  choice  of  them,  and  af- 
terward to  make  him  a  gift  of  all  three  as  a 
return  for  his  liberality.  Early  the  next 
morning  the  officer  came.  "  Well,  where's 
my  march?"  "Here  it  is."  "Will  you 
just  play  it  on  the  piano?"  Haydn  played 
it.  The  Captain,  without  saying  a  word, 
counted  the  thirty  guineas  on  the  piano, 
took  up  the  march,  and  walked  away. 
Haydn  ran  after  him  to  stop  him.  "  I  have 
written  two  others  which  are  better.  Hear 
them  and  make  your  choice."  "  I  like  the 
first  very  much,  and  that  is  sufficient."  "  But 
just  please  to  hear  these."     The  Captain 


marched  down  stairs,  but  Haydn  pursued 
him,  saying,  "  I  make  you  a  present  of  them." 
"1  won't  have  them."  "  But  at  least  hear 
them,"  begged  the  musician.  "The  devil 
should'nt  make  me  hear  them,"  returned 
the  Captain.  Not  meaning  to  be  out-gener- 
aled,  the  piqued  composer  hastened  to  the 
Exchange  to  inquire  what  ship  sailed  for 
Calcutta  that  day,  and  the  name  of  the  coin- 
mandcr.  He  then  rolled  up  the  two  marches, 
enclosed  a  polite  note,  and  sent  the  parcel 
on  board  the  outward  bound  ship.  But  the 
obstinate  fellow,  suspecting  that  the  musi- 
cian was  in  pursuit,  would  not  even  open 
the  note,  and  sent  it  back  with  the  music. 
Haydn  tore  the  music  into  a  thousand  pieces, 
and  never  forgave  the  Captain  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

ABOUT  THUMBS. 

We  suppose  that  all  our  readers  know 
that  man  would  not  be  what  he  is  without 
the  thumb.  This  little  fact  has  been  so  im- 
pressed upon  us  from  our  school  days  that 
we  are  not  likely  to  forget  it.  Without  the 
thumb  for  a  lever,  we  would  be  unable  to 
hold  anything  tightly,  and  most  of  the  in- 
ventions of  our  era  would  be  useless,  not  to 
speak  of  the  enormous  general  power  that 
would  be  lost.  Let  us  accept  the  fact  of 
having  thumbs,  then,  and  be  thankful  and 
rejoice  over  our  Darwinian  friends,  the  apes. 
We  did  not  know,  however,  until  we  saw  it 
in  pfint,  yesterday,  that  the  thumb  repre- 
sented intelligence  and  affection.  Born  id- 
iots frequently  come  into  the  worM  without 
thumbs.  Infants,  until  they  arrive  at  an 
age  when  intellect  dawns,  constantly  keep 
their  fingers  folded  above  their  thumbs,  but 
they  soon  know  better,  and,  as  the  mind 
develops,  recognize  the  dignity  and  useful- 
ness of  the  despised  digit.  At  the  approach 
of  death,  the  thumbs  of  the  dying,  as  if  im- 
pelled by  some  vague  fear,  seek  refuge  un- 
der the  fingers,  and  when  thus  found  are  an 
almost  certain  announcement  of  the  end. 
So,  in  leaving  this  world,  it  would  seem  that 
our  hands  in  their  last  desire  for  movement 
assume,  with  our  growing  unconsciousness, 
the  same  suggestive  position  in  which  the 
hands  of  the  new-born  babe,  with  faculties 
all  dormant,  first  shape  themselves.  Small 
thumbs  denote  an  affectionate  disposition ; 
long  thurnbs  go  with  long  heads;  short, 
thick,  stumpy  thumbs  mark  a  cruel  man, 
and  much  more  is  told  us  of  the  same 
kind. — Balliinorc  Gazette. 


A  Kansas  gentleman  has  thoughtfully 
put  his  front  gate  in  the  parlor,  so  that  his 
daughter  and  her  young  man  can  swing  on 
it  without  taking  cold  during  the  cold 
weather.  This  is  a  humane  suggestion  lo 
all  fathers.  A  front  gate  in  the  parlor  may 
save  a  good  many  dollars  that  would  other- 
wise be  paid  out  for  soothing  sirups  and 
cough  balsam. 


Sherman    Sr   Wyde's     M.i 
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PLAGIARISTS  IN  HIGH  PLACES. 
ViyifE  REMEMBER  having  read  somewhere 
««T    ''^^  """'^  remark  of  a  briliiant  youth, 
[]['»»?.  who,  while  at  an  evening  party,  lieard 

•J.?  '  anothcrof  the  company  read  "Grey's 
Elegy."  "  Grcfs  Elegy,"  he  exclaimed  in- 
dignantly, "why  that's  rank  plagiary.  I've 
read  that  in  my  'English  Reader'  hundreds 
of  times."  Which  recalls  Victor  Scha;l- 
cher's  sarcasm  on  the  presumption  of  cer- 
tain Frenchmen,  who  claimed  that  the 
national  air,  "God  Save  the  Queen,"  was 
composed  by  Lulli.  "  It  is  as  if  we  were  to 
attribute  a  page  of  Amyot  to  Voltaire,  or  a 
verse  of  Chaucer  to  Byron." 

The  plagiarists  of  to-day  may  shield  them- 
selves behind  elevated  precedents,  as  mu- 
sical history  furnishes  many.  Prominent 
among  these,  is  the  case  of  Bunoncini, 
Handel's  most  persistent  rival,  who  was 
finally  compelled  to  retire  from  London  in 
disgrace,  having  been  convicted  of  passing 
off  upon  the  London  Musical  Academy,  as 
his  own,  a  madrigal  which  was  fully  found 
to  be  the  production  of  the  celebrated  An- 
tonia  Lotti,  of  the  Academy  of  Venice. 
Later  on.  Dr.  Haweis  calls  our  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  air  hitherto  credited  to  Dr. 
Arne,  "Where  the  bee  sucks,"  was  actually 
written  by  Handel,  being  a  movement  in 
his  opera  Rinaldo,  which,  most  unfortu- 
nately, is  never  performed  now-a-days.  We 
can  but  admire  the  extremely  graceful  man- 
ner in  which  Dr.  Haweis  passes  over  Dr. 
Arne's  plagiarism.  "Thus  the  soil  of  music 
is  ever  growing  rich  with  the  dead  leaves  of 
the  past,  and  what  appears  to  us  the  new 
life  in  forest  and  glade,  is  after  all,  but  the 
eld  life  in  a  new  form."  Can  any  thing  be 
more  charitable  than  this? 

The  opening  strain  of  the  celebrated  aria 
Casta  Diva  in  Bellini's  "Norma,"  is  almost 
a  literal  transcription  of  the  theme  of  the 
canon  in  Rossini's  Mose  in  E^^iito  with  a 
change  of  key;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  Rossini  furnished  melodic  ideas  to  many 
of  the  composers  who  have  succeeded  him. 
Upon  this  point  Hogarth  says:  "The pres- 
ent composers  (A.  U.  1835)  arc  mere  imita- 
tors of  Rossini,  and  are  much  more  success- 
ful in  copying  his  defects  than  his  beauties. 
They  occasionally  produce  pretty  melodies, 
a  faculty  possessed,  to  some  extent,  by  every 
Italian  composer,  however  low  his  grade; 
but  in  general,  their  airs  are  strings  of  com- 
mon place  passages,  borrowed  chiefly  from 
Rossini,  and  employed  without  regard  to 
the  sentiment  and  expression  required  by 
the  scene.  This  general  description  applies 
to  Ihem  all;  Pacini,  Mcrcadante,  Bellini, 
and  Donizetti  are  all  alike." 

In  this  wholesale  denunciation  we  do  not 
concur,  as  it  is  a  fact  patent  to  everybody 
that  Hogarth  was  committed  so  inextricably 
to  the  German  school  that  he  could  see  no 
good  in  any  other.     His   prejudices  outrun 


his  sense  of  justice,  and  he  seemingly  de- 
sired to  establish  the  unalterable  fiat,  that 
"no  good  could  come  out  of  Nazareth." 
Although  we  confess  to  a  vast  degree  of 
veneration  for  the  man  who  composed  that 
mighty  theme,  "  The  Prayer  in  Moses," 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  yet  this  grand 
achievement  does  not  render  it  necessary 
for  us  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  many  original 
beauties  of  the  composers  whom  Hogarth 
has  so  summarily  disposed  of  as  wholesale 
plagiarists. 


NEW    CHURCH    COLLECTIONS. 

A  consideration  of  the  question  of  the 
rapid  increase  in  collections  of  music  de- 
signed for  use  in  churches  and  Sunday 
schools,  will  develop  a  condition  of  affairs 
under  this  head  somewhat  surprising,  to  use 
no  stronger  term.  Ten  such  works  are 
published  where  there  is  an  actual  demand 
for  one,  and  as  a  result,  quality  retires  to 
make  room  for  quantity.  All  compositions 
become  thin  proportionately  as  they  are  di- 
luted, and  some  of  the  compilations  intended 
for  use  in  church  and  Sabbath  school  to-day, 
are  indubitable  proofs  of  this  fact.  This 
is  by  no  means  sufficiently  expressive  to  do 
full  justice  to  these  works,  and  we  have  no 
apology  for  making  use  of  the  term,  except, 
perhaps,  to  our  readers,  for  its  seeming 
coarseness. 

But  quality  aside,  a  consideration  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  these  collections  are 
multiplying,  will  astound  any  person  who 
gives  the  question  a  serious  thought.  Some 
months  ago  wc  commenced  keeping  a 
record  of  all  such  works,  and  after  filling  a 
sheet  of  foolscap  with  our  list,  which  even 
then  seemed  to  have  scarcely  begun,  sud- 
denly brought  the  work  to  an  end,  and  put 
the  sheet  upon  our  head,  believing  that  to 
be  its  proper  place  in  view  of  the  labor  just 
wasted.  We  do  not  purpose  resuming  the 
list.  To  a  casual  observer  this  may  seem 
a  question  of  no  moment,  but  wc  beg  leave 
to  submit  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  insignifi- 
cant consideration  in  view  of  its  effects  upon 
the  best  interests  of  the  study  of  music. 
Where  collections  of  this  mushroom  order 
of  growth  are  circulated  as  text  books,  be- 
ginners rarely  profit  from  them.  Even 
when  a  work  possessing  some  degree  of 
merit  is  introduced  to  the  public  through 
the  aid  of  the  singing  school,  convention, 
etc.,  no  sooner  are  its  good  effects  felt,  than, 
in  the  interest  of  some  publisher,  away  it 
goes,  to  give  place  to  another  and  newer 
work,  and  so  on  indefinitely,  teachings, 
style,  selections,  all  differing,  until  at  last 
students  feel  like  giving  up  in  despair.  The 
same  is  true  also  in  church  choirs,  but  to  an 
extent  only,  as  the  powers  that  be  in  these 
cases,  are  not  generally  over  fond  of  making 
investments  for  new  music  books. 


MUSIC  THAT  HAS  LIVED, 
When  one  reflects  for  a  few  moments 
upon  the  extremely  small  proportion  of  the 
works  of  the  great  musicians  of  the  world 
that  has  survived  the  lapse  of  time  as  com- 
pared with  the  grand  aggregate  of  their 
compositions,  he  is  impressed  with  a  senti- 
ment of  surprised  disappointment.  Even 
the  greatest  masters  known  in  musical  his- 
tory are  to-day  represented  by  a  few  only  of 
their  great  works,  the  vast  majority  of  such 
compositions  having  been  forgotten  years 
ago,  except  perhaps  by  enthusiastic  con- 
noiseurs  and  artists.  Doubtless,  too,  many 
of  these  works  which  are  unknown  to  the 
people  of  our  time,  those  of  the  western  con- 
tinent, more  particularly,  are  equal,  if  not 
superior  to  certain  of  those  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  It  is  a  well  conceded  fact 
that  the  work  which  Mozart  considered  his 
greatest,  his  opera  Idomcnco,  has  never 
been  given  in  this  country,  while  of  Handel's 
almost  multitudinous  operatic  woAs,  not 
one  is  even  rendered  to-day.  Numerous 
other  facts  of  a  similar  nature  might  be 
cited,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  the 
uncertainty  of  popular  appreciation  and  the 
intangibility  of  fame. 


RUMORED  NUPTIALS. 


The  report  that  our  delightful  American 
contralto.  Miss  Annie  Louise  Cary,  is  to 
wed  the  great  operatic  impressario,  Max 
Strakosch,  some  time  during  the  present 
month,  is  daily  growing  in  strength.  We 
know  not  how  much  or  how  little  truth  there 
is  in  the  report  and  give  it  for  what  it  is 
worth,  waiting  for  time  to  furnish  the  only 
reliable  solution  to  the  question.  Concern- 
ing the  expediency  of  this  union,  w-e  have 
no  opinion  to  offer,  being  convinced  that 
the  parties  most  concerned  are  well  able  to 
take  care  of  their  own  interests.  Max  is  to 
be  credited  for  his  excellent  good  taste,  as 
the  many  admirers  of  Louise  will  readily 
bear  testimony.  They  have  our  best  wishes 
for  their  future  happiness  and  success  in  all 
things. 


THE    MUSIC    OF  THE    FUTURE. 

Whose  shall  be  the  music  by  which  the 
present  day  will  be  made  famous  in  history  ? 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  period  so 
rich  in  every  element  of  musical  science,  as 
the  one  in  which  we  live  shall  pass  entirely 
from  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  leave 
not  even  a  memory.  But  whose  shall  be 
the  genius  that  is  to  rescue  our  time  from 
obscurity?  Whose  the  shining  light  that 
shall  gild  the  musical  historic  page  when 
this  century  shall  have  passed  away  ?  Among 
the  many  excellent  musicians  of  our  day, 
there  must  be  living  some  one  whose  works 
shall  indeed  be  the  "music  of  the  future." 
But  who  is  he? — that  is  the  question. 


Sherman    Sj    Wyde's     Mi 
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MUSICAL  GLEANINGS  FROM  GERMAN  LITER- 
ATURE. 


THE  INVENTION  OF  THE  ORGAN. 
T<HE  real  organ  dates  from  the  second 
Y~,  century  before  Christ.  Therefore  it  is 
not  an  instrument  belonging  to  the 
^  epoch  of  the  bloom  of  Greece;  but  in- 
stead, being  discovered  in  Alexandria,  it 
comes  to  us  from  the  learned,  polyhistoric, 
luxurious  Alexandrian  epoch.  And  indeed, 
it  is  more  in  keeping  with  that  time  of 
gigantic  edifices,  gigantic  statues,  gigantic 
ships,  gigantic  libraries,  and  gigantic  fes- 
tivities, than  with  the  time  of  Pericles.  But 
the  organ  which  causes  the  vaults  of  our 
cathedrals  to  tremble  with  its  mighty  chords, 
filling  them  with  the  elaborate  artistic  text- 
ure of  a  thousand  singing  voices,  and  in 
whose  numerous  registers  the  thunderstorm 
and  the  nightingale  dwell  side  by  side,  is 
not  to  be  brought  into  comparison  with  the 
very  modest  apparatus  of  the  antique  "water- 
organs"  (or  more  literally,  "water-flutes.") 
The  organ  was  destined  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  the  Christian  Church.  The  ancients 
knew  of  nothing  better  to  make  out  of  it, 
than  an  article  of  luxury  for  the  upper 
classes  in  society.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  among  the  Romans;  as  for  exam- 
ple, Nero  had  numerous  water-organs  in  his 
palace.  Indeed  they  appear  to  have  occu- 
pied the  same  place  in  the  ornamental 
rooms  of  those  days,  as  that  now  filled  by 
our  musical  boxes.  Only,  instead  of  there 
being  rollers  full  of  pins  to  operate  them, 
there  were  trained  slaves  who  played  their 
pieces  as  often  as  their  most  gracious  master 
pleased.  In  this  manner,  "  music  for  the 
table  "  was  often  supplied  at  dinner  parties. 
Thus  we  read  in  Al/wnaiis  of  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  guests  being  interrupted  by  the 
tones  of  the  water-organ,  upon  which  Ulpia- 
nus  exclaims  to  the  musician  Alcides  ; 
"Hearest  thou  not,  O  best  of  musicians,  the 
beautiful  euphony  which  has  thrilled  us  all," 
etc.  All  of  this  belongs  to  the  Roman 
period,  two  centuries  later,  when  Greece 
had  already  been  degraded  to  the  role  of 
pedagogue  or  clown  to  Rome,  the  mistress 
of  the  world.  Athenaus  does  not  represent 
the  sounds  of  the  water-organ  as  being  pow- 
erful, but  instead,  as  sweet  and  delightful. 

Mozart  not  unjustly  termed  the  organ, 
the  king  of  instruments.  This  king,  never- 
theless, has  a  very  plebian  parentage.  It 
comes  from  two  crude  shepherds'  instru- 
ments; the  syrinx,  and  the  bagpipes.  The 
organ  is  the  union  of  the  two  on  a  grand 
scale.  The  original  water-organ,  however, 
contained  still  another  very  useful,  but  un- 
musical apparatus,  the  fire  engine.  The 
smith's  bellows,  as  is  well-known,  sends  out 
the  air  from  within  by  expulsion,  with  inter- 
ruptions in  the  moments  of  filling  afresh 
with  air.     But  steadiness  is  as  essential  in 


pouring  wind  into  the  pipes  of  the  organ,  as 
it  is  in  filling  a  wind  instrument  with  the 
breath.  Now,  Alexandrian  mechanists  were 
diligently  occupied  in  the  construction  of 
fire-engines;  and  one  of  them,  Ctesibios,  a 
cotemporary  of  Ptolemaus  Evergetes,  had 
his  attention  called  to  the  pressure  of  the 
air  upon  the  water,  and  applied  a  similar 
apparatus  to  the  organ;  a  vessel  in  which 
the  air  was  accumulated  before  it  passed 
i  nto  the  air-chamber  and  from  there  streamed 
into  the  pipes.  (These  items  are  supplied 
by  his  pupil,  the  mathematician  Hcros.) 
This  vessel  was  half  filled  with  water;  the 
superfluous  air  pressed  upon  the  water  and 
forced  it  into  a  kind  of  reservoir  while  pre- 
cisely the  right  amount  of  air  streamed  into 
the  pipes.  Forkel,  in  his  history  of  music, 
correctly  observes  ;  "  In  the  ancient  water- 
organs,  the  water  was  no  more  nor  less 
than  the  weight,  which,  with  the  same  view 
and  for  the  same  purpose  is  placed  upon  the 
bellows  of  our  modern  organs.  It  was  a 
species  of  air-guage."  We  frequently  meet 
with  the  opinion  that  the  water  was  set  in 
motion  in  order  to  propel  the  air  into  the 
pipes.  It  was  not,  however,  the  water  which 
sounded,  as  has  often  and  erroneously  been 
held,  (and  as  Claudian  sang,  "in  carmina 
concitat  undas,")  but  a  vibrating  column  of 
air,  as  in  our  organs.  In  order  to  cause  the 
tones  to  speak,  a  clavier  with  keys  was  at- 
tached. On  a  Roman  monument,  there  is 
represented  in  base  relief,  a  female  playing 
an  organ,  with  both  of  her  hands  upon  the 
key-board,  which  is  without  any  raised 
(black)  keys.  The  pipes,  sixteen  in  num- 
ber, grouped  by  fours  in  four  successive 
ranks,  are  enclosed  in  a  little  tower-like 
case,  and  a  young  man  sitting  opposite  the 
maiden,  controls  with  both  hands  two  small 
bellows.  The  entire  apparatus,  an  easily 
portable  miniature  organ,  is  set  upon  a  table, 
and  gives  a  completely  satisfying  represen- 
tation of  Roman  house  organs.  According 
to  Alhenaus,  the  water-organ  resembled  a 
round  altar.  A  distinct  description  is  con- 
tained in  a  little  Grecian  poem  of  the  time 
of  Ca;sar  Julianus.  He  possessed  an  organ 
which  inspired  the  poet  Graculus  with  the 
following  lines: 

"Tubes  perceive  I  here,  of  another  spe- 
"  cies,  formed  in  the  brazen  regions  of  earth, 
"and  of  powerful  sound!  But  their  sound 
"  is  not  awakened  by  our  breath.  Out  from 
"within  the  hollow  of  a  bellows  of  bull's 
"hide,  the  wind  penetrates,  at  their  bases, 
"the  sounding  tubes.  Behold!  a  strong 
"man,  endowed  with  quickly  flying  fingers, 
"touches  the  row  of  keys;  and  now,  simul- 
"taneously  blending,  or  in  playful  alterna- 
"tion,  they  sound  forth  in  charming  song." 

The  monument  of  Lucius  Apisius,  decides 
forever  in  the  affirmative  the  controversy 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  water-organs  had 
keys.     Now-a-days,  the  water-organ  is  an 


antiquated  and  forgotten  curiosity.  It  is 
barely  possible  at  most,  that  in  some  princely 
cabinet  of  art  a  dust-covered,  ruined  speci- 
men is  still  extant.  It  is,  however,  on  record, 
that  as  late  as  the  Sixteenth  century,  Buon- 
talenti,  the  famous  author  of  the  park  of 
Pratolino  and  suspected  destroyer  of  the 
beautiful  facade  of  Giotto  on  the  Dome  of 
Florence,  constructed  water-organs  for  Franz 
de  Medicis,  the  husband  of  Bianca  Cappello. 

Insignificant  as  the  antique  organs  may 
be  termed,  in  comparison  with  the  gigantic 
organs  of  our  day,  the  apparatus  excited 
endless  admiration  among  the  ancients. 
"See,"  exclaims  Tertullianus,  "thewonder- 
"  ful  present  of  Archimedes,  the  water-organ  I 
"So  many  divisions,  so  many  parts,  so  much 
"that  is  artistic  in  combination,  so  many 
"channels  of  voices,  so  many  groups  of 
"tones,  so  many  unions  of  keys,  so  many 
"ranks  of  pipes,  and  yet  all  together,  one 
"single  instrument!  The  manifold  parts 
"help  the  wind,  forced  hither  by  water.  In 
"its  nature,  one;  but  in  respect  to  its  ser- 
"  vices  manifold." 

That  Archimedes  is  here  named  as  in- 
ventor, is  of  no  consequence.  Of  course  a 
great  man  must  have  invented  everything. — 
Dr.  W.  a.  Ambros. 

pianoforte  music. 

Two  kinds  of  pieces  lie  before  the  pianist ; 
such,  the  designed  effect  of  which  is  essen- 
tially secured  as  soon  as  the  requisite  me- 
chanical facility  is  attained;  and  such,  the 
study  of  which  may  properly  be  said  only  to 
begin  at  this  point.  In  a  case  like  this,  it  is 
well  for  the  player,  who  is  not  himself  a 
composer,  to  have  some  ideal  clue  from 
which  to  derive  a  (so-called)  conception  of 
the  piece,  in  order  to  develop  in  the  course 
of  sustained  practice,  a  correct  and  expres- 
sive delivery.  It  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  settled,  that  in  the  practice  of  the  latter 
of  these  kinds  of  pieces,  which  is  of  course 
the  richer  of  the  two  in  point  of  contents, 
there  are  two  stages.  In  the  first  stage,  one 
learns  to  play  with  facility  and  in  an  artistic 
manner,  all  that  is  set  down  in  black  and 
white  by  means  of  notes  and  other  charac- 
ters. In  the  second  stage,  the  endeavor  is 
to  give  proper  expression  to  the  inner  con- 
tents. The  two  stages  are  united  in  this, 
that  usually  the  second  begins  to  emerge 
while  all  that  pertains  to  the  mechanical 
stage  falls  into  a  natural  flow.  There  are, 
however,  many  pieces  of  music  the  expres- 
sion of  whose  contents  demands  only  an  in- 
telligent and  feeling  alternation  of  nuances 
in  the  shading  of  tones,  and  of  the  time  in 
general,  in  order  that  justice  be  done  to  the 
inner  nature  of  the  music;  and  in  pieces  of 
this  kind  there  is  occasionally  manifest  in 
addition,  scmething  quite  special  which  I 
should  not  like  to  term  a  veiled  programme 
exactly,  but  which  nevertheless  might  be 
called  an  inner  representation  of  psycholog- 
ical transitions  of  feeling,  causing  such 
pieces  to  differ  from  all  others  whose  contents 
are  of  a  general  nature  just  as  the  outlines 
of  the  human  figure  differfrom  an  arabesque, 
though  both  alike  present  the  most  varied 
intersections  and  intertwinings  of  lines  and 
curves.  Of  such  music,  probably  Beethoven 
and  Schumann  have  given  the  most  exam- 
ples.— L.  KOHLER. 
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MHE  PRESS. 

Written  expressly  for  the  reception  tendered  the 
Indiana  Press  Association  by  H.  L.  Benham,  at  Ma- 
sonic Hall,  Indianapolis,  Wednesday  evening,  May 
13th,  1874,  by 


While  we  in  prose  and  song  the  praises  sing 

Of  the  great  art  of  arts,  and  willing  bring 

Our  tributes  fond  to  offer  at  the  shrine 

Of  the  great  power  wherein  all  powers  combine — 

Let  us  be  mindful  of  that  elder  time, 

When  words  unwritten  yielded  prose  nor  rhyme, 

And  let  each  thinking  mind  its  homage  give. 

To  him  who  first  in  words  made  thoughts  to  live. 

Who  from  the  mental  chaos  of  his  day 

Bade  form  and  order  rise  with  sovereign  sway. 

Throughout  all  time  to  educate  the  world— 

So  error's  minions  to  their  death  were  hurled. 

Be  the  great  name  of  Cadmus,  to  whose  mind 

Wc  owe  the  grandest  gift  to  man  consigned, 

Held  in  deep  reverence  by  all  grateful  hearts. 

Who  prize  what  his  vast  legacy  imparts. 


And  later  on — upon  the  historic  page 
We  read  the  tracings  of  the  studious  sage, 
Who  labored  long  in  science"  precious  cause, 
T'  unfold  the  hidden  mysteries  of  her  laws  ;^ 
And  who,  her  teachings  to  perpetuate. 
With  scroll  and  pen  preserved  her  treasures  great. 
To  latest  times  will  live  each  precious  word- 
Truly  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword. 
To  him  who  looks  beyond  the  present  hour. 
And  courts  that  mighty  knowledge  which  is  power. 
Dear  are  their  works,  those  scribes  of  ancient  day  ! 
Green  be  their  fame,  their  brows  enwreathed  in  bay; 
Sacred  their  names,  those  workers  of  the  past. 
Their  labore  mighty,  their  rewards  how  vast- 
Toiling  with  brain,  and  pen,  with  hand  and  heart, 
The  sage's  glorious  teachings  to  impart. 
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But  louder  praise,  and  higher,  sweeter  songs, 
And  deeper  homage  to  that  man  belongs. 
Who  joined  the  sage's  mind  and  scriber's  power. 
And  gave  the  world  its  grandest,  richest  dower. 
By  its  untiring  aid,  the  poet's  lay — 
The  warrior's  victory— the  hero's  bay— 
The  artist's  imagery — the  sculptor's  soul — 
The  sage's  studies— the  historian's  scroll— 
The  musician's  harmonies— the  songster's  art- 
Each  to  the  world  a  priceless  boon  impart. 
The  stream  of  science,  deepening  as  it  flows, 
Gathers  new  force  from  that  its  power  bestows  ; 
And  so  to  latest  time  its  hand  shall  reach. 
The  sage  to  educate,  the  young  to  teach. 
Oh  may  wc  all  our  homage  true  express. 
To  him  whose  brain  conceived  The  Printing  Press. 

Grand  engine  of  reform  before  whose  sway 
The  hosts  of  ignorance  and  wrong  give  way. 
Whose  every  throb  gives  life  and  power  to  thought. 
By  which  the  teachers  of  the  world  are  taught— 
Great  minister  to  mind,  whose  words  of  might, 
Like  a  bright  sun  disperseth  error's  night ; 
Glorious  thy  place  among  the  sons  of  men  ; 
Weak  is  the  sword  when  weighed  against  the  pen. 
The  might  and  glory  of  the  press  are  known. 
And  recognized  where'er  its  light  is  shown  ; 

Its  treasures  grasp  th'  stores  of  ancient  time. 
Art,  Science,  Education,  Humor,  News, 

To  each  it  immortality  imparts — 

"  The  Art  preservative  of  all  the  Arts." 

It  needs  no  tribute  of  the  poet's  verse — 
It  needs  no  bard  its  praises  to  rehearse — 
It  needs  no  lay  its  glories  to  proclaim — 


It  needs  no  trumpet  shrill  to  sound  its  fame. 
Wherever  poesy  has  found  a  home. 
And  touched  with  pen  of  fire  the  mighty  tome  ; 
Wherever  Art  with  cunning  hand  hath  wrought, 
Or  Science  hidden  mysteries  hath  taught ; 
Wherever  Music's  heaven-born  strains  are  heard. 
And  human  hearts  by  melody  are  stirred  ; 
Wherever  Education's  foot  hath  trod  ; 
Wherever  man  yields  homage  to  his  God  ; 
Wherever  Freedom  wields  her  gentle  sway ; 
Wherever  error  unto  right  gives  way  j 
There  doth  each  grateful  heart  its  mission  bless— 
The  mighty  sovereign  of  all  time— The  Press, 


If  such  the  power  this  mighty  engine  sways. 
That  to  its  claims  the  world  allegiance  pays. 
What  should  that  mortal  be  into  whose  hand 
Is  given  its  sovereign  impulse  to  command  ? 
Gods  !  what  a  man  an  editor  should  be— 
Nay,  not  a  man— but  a  divinity. 
Such  should  indeed  be  the  ideal  man. 
To  this  high  duty  called— fill  it  who  can. 
All  who  have,  to  this  dignity  aspired. 
Know  well  what  is  of  editors  required  ; 
The  right  consistent  patrons  of  the  press, 
Are  always  reasonable— I  confess  : 
They  never  ask  for  more  than  human  might. 
And  their  c  smands  are  always  wise  and  right. 
They  know  true  merit,  and  are  never  slow. 
To  pay  the  jrinter  every  debt  they  owe. 


Of  all  the  plagues  Pandora's  box  concealed, 
Until  at  length  to  mortal  sense  revealed. 
In  real  torment,  none  can  at  all  compare 
With  those  which  throng  the  editorial  chair. 
To  give  the  news,— at  home,  or  far  away— 
Be  wise  in  science,  music,  and  the  play- 
Report  the  markets,  fashions— in  a  word. 
Mirror  the  times  with  not  one  jot  deferred  : 
What  the  dear  public  wants,  is  simply  this,— 
That  editors  shall  never  make  a  miss; 
The  press  should  be  infallible,  'tis  said. 
And  editorial  labors  are  well  paid. 
The  veriest  dolt  can  be  an  editor,  they  think— 
You  only  dip  your  pen  into  the  ink ; 
Thoughts  all  created  in  the  ink  bottle  lurk, 
Just  hook  them  out— the  printer  does  the  work. 

All  things  to  know— to  regulate  abuse. 
And  yet  this  wondrous  power  with  prudence  us 
To  meet  all  wrath  with  4>atience— hate,  with  love 
Wise  as  the  serpent,  harmless  as  the  dove— 
To  be  an  oracle,  and  still  modest  seem- 
To  write  in  wisdom,  yet  keep  up  with  steam- 
Be  every  where  at  once,  and  all  things  see, 
A  man— and  still  possess  ubiquity — 
To  speak  with  candor  and  yet  not  offend — 
To  criticise  with  honesty  and  keep  a  friend — 
To  scew  to  censure,  but  in  fact,  to  praise- 
To  puff,  and  flatt^2r  every  fraud  who  pays— 
To  advocate  the  claims  of  grasping  knaves— 
To  keep  in  power  tKe  thief  who  office  craves— 
The  dirty  work  to  do-and  still  keep  true- 
Such  are  the  ways  diverse  we  must  pursue. 


See  each  day's  duties,  like  an  endless  chain. 
Run  their  full  course,  and  then  return  again. 
In  an  unvarying  round  of  ceaseless  toil, 
From  day  to  night— from  sun  to  midnight  oil- 
All  times  alike-no  resting  place  is  given 
To  him  by  whom  this  mental  King  is  driven. 
Thro'  good  and  ill  report,  firm  at  his  post, 
Duty  his  watchword — labor  his  highest  boast. 
Yes,    we've  a  higher,  better,  nobler  end- 
One  whose  reward  shall  thro'  all  time  extend  ; 
To  educate  the  world— the  lowly  raise- 
Error  to  combat,  and  the  truth,  to  praise- 
Push  forward  enterprises,  based  on  right, 
And  war  'gainst  giant  wrong  with  holy  might- 
These  are  the  duties  resting  on  the  press. 
And  as  we  do  them  may  our  Father  bless. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Our  friends  will  confer  a  great  favor  upon  us  i 
when  opportunities  present  themselves,  they  wi 
mention  to  merchants  who  advertise  with  us,  that  the 
advertisement  in  the  Review  directed  their  attentio 
to  their  places  of  business.  We  know  there  are  man 
such  cases,  as  we  frequently  hear  of  them,  and  oi 
friends  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  us  if  they  wi 
bear  this  in  mind. 


Our  July  No.  will  be  an  unus 

ally  interesting  one. 

Look  out  for  it. 

MUSICAL. 

"Among  the  thousand  and  one 

Pianos  offered  to  the 

public,    we    scarcely    know    any 

instrument    so   fully 

uniting   all  the  desirable  qualitie 

s   sought  for   as    the 

Weber  Piano.     It  is  a  matter  of 

some    difficulty   and 

perplexity  to  inexperienced  per 

instrument  of  any  capacity.     We 

too  often  rely  upon 

the  judgment  of  friends  in  the  sel 

ction  of  a  Piano,  and 

are  thus  frequently  dissappointed.  The  only  sure 
way,  in  our  opinion  is  to  go  to  the  best  maker.  For 
this  reason,  we  recommend  to  our  readers  to  pur- 
chase Pianos    of  Mr.  A.  Weber's  manufacture.     This 

time  in  a  long  search.  The  reputation  of  the  Weber 
Pianos  is  an  infallible  guaranty  of  excellence.  In  the 
houses  of  the  most  accomplished  and  wealthy  of  our 
citizens,  and  in  our  best  seminaries  and  colleges,  these 
magnificent  instruments  may  be  found.  Nor  is  this 
any  wonder,  for,  in  purity,  depth  and  constancy  of 
tone,  they  are  unsurpassed.  Their  gradation  of  scale 
is  so  exquisitely,  and,  at  the  same  time,  comprehen- 
sively attuned,  that  they  are  capable  of  expressing 
every  emotion  of  the  human  heart  and  soul.  Their 
tone  is  exquisitely  pure  and  unique,  and  so  even, 
sweet  and  sympathetic  that  it  inspires  all  who  listen  to 
it,  while  at  the  same  time  the  action  is  perfectly  free, 
and  the  keys  resound  to  the  touch  with  such  sensi- 
tiveness and  intelligence,  so  to  speak,  as  to  make  one 
almost  think  that  Mf  ?/inid  of  the  manufacturer  ling- 
ers in  this  work." — Exchange. 


Signer  Barzaghi,  the 
been  commissioned  toe 
of  Napoleon  Third,  for 


ulptor,   ha 


A  commemoration  of  the  introduction  of  printing 
into  England  will  be  celebrated  on  its  400th  anniver- 
sary, which  occurs  during  the  present  year 


RECEIPTS. 

Fine  Peppermint  Lozenges.— Best  powdered  white 
sugar,  7  pounds ;  pure  starch,  i  pound ;  oil  of  pepper- 
mint to  flavor.     Mix  with  mucilage. 

To  Improve  Brown  Sugar.— To  every  10  pounds  of 
sugar  add  2  pounds  of  flour;  mix  well,  and  you  will 
have  12  pounds  of  sugar  worth  fifteen  per  cent,  more 
in  quality. 

Currant  Jellv.— Take  the  juice  of  red  currants, 
and  loaf  sugar,  equal  quantities;  boil  and  stir  gently 
for  20  minutes,  put  it  into  glasses;  and  in  three  days 
it  will  concentrate  into  a  firm  jelly. 

Tomato  Catsup.— Boil  i  bushel  of  tomatoes  till  they 
are  soft;  squeeze  them  through  a  fine  wire  sieve;  add 
ij^  pints  salt,  2  ounces  cayenne  pepper,  and  5  heads 
of  onions,  skinned  and  separated;  mix  together,  and 
boil  till  reduced  one-half;  then  bottle. 

To  make  Apple  Molasses.— Take  new  sweet  cider 
just  from  the  press,  made  from  sweot  apples,  and  boil 
it  down  as  thick  as  West  India  Molasses.  It  should  be 
boiled  in  brass,  and  not  burned,  as  that  would  injure 
the  flavor.  It  will  keep  in  the  cellar,  and  is  said  to  be 
as  good,  and  for  many  purposes  better  than  West  In- 
dia molasses. 

To  Restore  Rancid  Butter.— Use  i  pint  water 
to  each  pound  of  butter,  previously  adding  20  grains 
chloride  of  lime  to  each  pint  of  water;  wash  well  the 
butter  in  this  mixture,  afterward  re-wash  in  cold  water 
and  salt;  or  melt  the  butter  in  a  water  bath  with  ani- 
mal charcoal,  coarsely  powdered  and  previously  well 
sifted  to  free  it  from  dust;  skim,  remove,  and  strain 
through  flannel;  then  salt. 


Sherman    &    j^yde's     Musical    Review. 


Af^   Notes. 


—Clara  Morris  is  doing  "  Camille." 
—The  Yokes  Family  are  an  established  inst 
—Gounod's  London  concerts  have  not  been  s 
ul. 
—Lawrence  Barrett  and  family  will  summer 


-The  Globe  Theater,  Bo 


-Alfred  Joel  is  to    be  Janauschek's  bu 


!  age 


t  Wal- 


— The  Khedive  of  Egypt  wants  Wagner 
Egyptian  opera. 

—J.  L.  Toole,  the  English  actor,  will  app. 
lack's  in  August. 

-Theodore  Thomas  will  give  a  series  of  summei 
concerts  in  Boston. 

— Salvini's  recent  engagement  in  Boston  was  an  un 
usually  brilliant  one. 

—Caroline    Rlchlngs-Bernard's    "Old    Folks"    ar< 
meeting  with  success. 

—A  statue  of  Canova  was  recently  sold  for  the  smal 
sum  of  $20.     What  a  sacrifice. 

—Max  Strakosch  has  secured  Miss  Adelaide  Neilsor 
for  next  season,  at  $500  per  evening. 

— "  Colly  Cibber,"   (James   Rees,)  considers   E.   L 
Davenport  the  greatest  American  actor. 

—Mr.  Varley  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  artists,  in 
point  of  intonation,  we  have  ever  heard. 

— Patti  wants  so  much  money  that  Strakosch  think? 
he  can  do  without  her  in  Paris  this  season. 

— La  FiUe  de  Madame  Angot  enjoyed  a  continuous 
run  of  411  nights  at  the  Folies  Dramati^ite,  Paris. 

—Mr.  Frank  Hardenberg,  of  Daly's  company,  is  ont 
of  the  very  best  character  actors  in  the  profession. 

—A  new  piece  at  the  London    Haymarket  Theatei 
has  for  its  principle  incident  an  ascentof  Mount  Blanc, 

—The  New  York  Tribune  critic  scores  one   againsi 
the  Handel  and  Haydn    chorus  for  mispronunciation, 

—Harper  Bros,  promise  F.  W.  Robinson's  new  novel 
"  Second  Cousin  Sarah."     We  shall  be  pleased  to  see  it 

—The  Handel  and  Haydn  Triennial  was  one  of  the 


ande 


al  fes 


—A    new   American   drama,  by  Boucicault,  is  to  be 
brought  out  at   Booth's  Theater  during  the  summer 


— Carlotta  Le  Clercq  has  been  renewing  her  friendly 
relations  with  the   Bostonians.    This  lady  is  a  superb 


—The  Baltimore  Bulletin  says  that  Edward  Segu 
^oice  consists  of  but  two  notes,  but  admits  that  he 


— Nilsson's  ill  temper  r« 
ind  a  public  display  of  it  s 
vho  witnessed  it. 


ntly  got  the  better  of  her 
ewhat  disenchanted  thos< 


—The  public  monuments  of  Paris,  which  were  de- 
stroyed during  the  troublous  days  of  the  Commune, 

— Mr.  Adam  Solomon,  the  distinguished  French 
sculptor,  is  at  work  on  a  bust  of  Pope  Pius  IX,  for 
the  gallery  of  the  Vatican. 

—Mrs.  J.  B.  Booth,  one  of  our  very  best  actresses, 
recently  delighted  the  Washingtonians  with  her  excel- 
lentpersonation  of  "Juliet." 

—Matilda  Phillips,  sister  to  Adelaide,  is  said  to  be 
refining  into  a  more  glorious  artiste  than  Adelaide. 
She  will  be  a  good  contralto,  then. 

— Adalina    Patti    and    Annie    Louise  Cary  are  to  be 

gratulation  that  our  Annie  is  a  contralto. 

—Mrs.  James  A.  Gates  and  her  excellent  troupe 
have  been  forced  to  close  the  doors  against  many  of 
their  friends,  the   houses  being   too  small   to  contain 


— The  Florentine  string-quartette  is  stopping  in  Vi- 

— Carlotta  Patti  concertises  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow. 

—Rubinstein  has  created  a  furore  in  Venice,  Milan 
and  Turin. 

—Charles  Wehle,  the  pianist,  has  married  the  widow 
Frau  Rosa  FrankI,  of  Prague. 

— Jehin  Prume,  the  violinist,  formerly  in  America, 
played  in  the  seeond  subscription  concert  at  Brussels. 


ordinarily  effectiv 
Berlin. 
—Miss  Minnie 


of  Beethoven,  pronounced 
,"  has  been  issued  by  Schr 

!auck  has  begun    her  oper 


Pesth  has  been 


— Massenet,  the  French  composer,  has  published  a 
new  suite  (his  fourth)  for  orchestra  entitled,  "  Scenes 
Pittoresques." 

—The  singer,  Carl  HiU,  in  Schwerin,  has  received 
from  the  King  of  Denmark,  the  grand  gold  medal  for 

— August  Reissmann's  new  concerto  for  violin,  has 
been    played  by  Otto   Lustner    in  B<.rlin  and  Breslau 

—The  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Spon- 
tini  will  be  celebrated  this  year,  at  Majolati,  his  birth- 
place, by  a  secular  festival. 

— Fraulein  Philippine  von  Edelsberg  appeared  for 
the  first  time  as  Fides,  in  Meyerbeer's  Prophete  at 
Madrid,  with  great  success. 

— Mme.  Arabella  Goddard  has  ended  her  concert 
tour  in  Australia,  and  is  now  going  to  place  the  East 
Indies  under  contribution. 

—  Popper  the  distinguished  violoncellist  from  Vienna, 
and  his  wife,  the  admirable  pianist,  Sophie  Menter, 
have  met  with  gpeat  success  in  Holland. 

—Geneva  is  to  have  a  new  theatre  to  cost  1,600,000 
francs.  The  city  gives  400,000  francs,  while  the  re- 
maining 1,200,000  come  from  the  effects  of  the  late  Duke 
ofBrunswick. 

— Nachbaur,  opera  singer  to  the  court  at  Munich, 
has  fled  from  his  post  for  fear  of  the  cholera.  He 
went  to  Stuttgart  without  permission,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent in  Strassburg. 

— Empressario  Morini,  has  received  from  the  com- 
mittee of  the  theatre  "  Fenice,"  an  additional  subsidy 
of  4,000  lire  for  special  use  in  the  production  of  Wag- 
ner's Rienziin  Venice. 

— M-Mailly,  professor  of  the  organ  in  the  Brussels 
Conservatory,  has  given  great  satisfaction  there  at  a 
recent  soiree  in  which  he  performed  a  number  of  origi- 
nal organ  compositions. 

—At  the  suggestion  of  the  Chapter  of  Orders,  the 
tone-poet  Richard  Wagner,  and  the  composer,  Johan- 
nes Brahms,  have  been  created  Knights  of  the  Order 
of  Maximillian,  by  the  King  of  Bavaria. 


—Bil.se  has  returned  with  his  gra 
Petersburg  to  Berlin,  and  give 
there,  producing  numerous  ins 
Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Lackn 


chestrafrom  St. 


imental    works   by 
Raff,  Liszt,  Wag- 


«-The  late  Carl  Wilhelm  (composer  of  the  "Watch 
on  the  Rhine,)  left  a  number  of  male  quartettes  in 
manuscript,  which  are  about  to  be  published.  The 
proceeds    will  be  devoted    to  the  erection  of  a  monu- 

— The  first  opera  of  Wagner's  ever  given  in  the 
court  theatre  at  Munich,  was^Tannhauser,  on  the  i2lh 

all.  Feb.  28,  1858,  Lohengrin  was  brought  out.  It 
has  been  played  33  times.  Dec.  4,  1864,  the  Flying 
Dutchman  was  produced,  and  it  has  been  given  13 
times.  June  10,  1865,  Tristan  and  Isolde  appeared 
(since  then  9  times;)  June  21,  1868,  the  Mastersingers 
of  Nuremburg  (14  performances ;)  Sept.  22, 1869  Rhine- 
gold  {9  times;)  June  26,  1870,  the  Valkyria  (10  times) 
and  June  20,  1870,  Rienzi  (10  times.)  Total,  from 
Aug.  12,  1855  to  end  of  1873,  8  operas  and  167  perform- 


..HROMATICS. 

— Loose  Habits — Dressing  gowns, 

— A  notorious  eavesdropper — Rain. 

— Music  by  Handle — A  street  organ. 

— The  bone  of  contention — The  jaw-bone. 

— A  girl  has  a  ringing  laugh  when  she  is  a  belle. 

—How  to  make  a  slow  horse  fast— Dont  feed  him. 

— Cruelty  to  animals — Throwing  physic  to  the  dogs. 

—Who  is  the  oldest  lunatic  on  record  ?  Time  out  of 
mind. 

—The  tea-kettle  is  the  only  singer  which  never  gets 
a  cold. 

— A  woman  who  tells  fortunes   from  a   tea-cup  is  a 

—Epitaph  for  a  cannibal— "  One  who  loves  his  fel- 
low men." 

—When  is  a  hen  not  a  hen  ?  In  the  night,  for  then 
she  is  a  rooster. 

— Why  is  whispering  forbidden  in  polite  society? 
Because  It  isn't  aloud. 

—Cremation  by  sun  process  is  to    be  the  name  for 

— Don't  marry  a  man  who  gets  up  early.  Nothing 
makes  a  person  so  conceited. 

—Why  is  your  shadow  like  a  false  friend  ?  Because 
it  follows  you  only  in  sunshine, 

—Here  is  the  newest  floral  sentiment:  If  you  wish 
for  heart's  ease,  don't  look  to  mari-gold. 

— A  boy  defined  salt  as  "  the  stufl!"  that  makes  pota- 
toes taste  bad  when  you  don't  put  on  any." 

— On  week  days  you  buy  your  music  by  the  sheet; 
on  Sundays  you  can  have  it  by  the  choir  for  nothing. 


when  the  farmer's  wife  drive 
Then  they  are  always  sJtoo'd. 


ything  . 


their  fee 


ept 


out  oi  the  garden. 


— A  very  superior  quality  of  champagne  is  now  made 
with  petroleum  as  the  chief  ingredient.  The  manu- 
facturers claim  that  it  is  the  best  that  has  ever  benzine. 

—A  Boston  ma-B  was  cursing  an  editor  the  other  day 
when  he  fell  dead.  Similar  instances  have  been  re- 
ported lately.  Men  should  be  careful  in  speaking  of 
anything  sacred. 

— Johnny,  a  seven-year-old  youngster,  once  heard  a 
visitor  tell  his  mother  that  "matches  are  made  in 
heaven,"  whereupon  the  child  suggested  that  "it  would 
be  handier  to  make  them  in    t'other  place,  where  the 

—A  baby  lately  had  the  misfortune  to  swallow  the 
contentsof  an  ink  bottle.  Its  mother,  with  wonderful 
presence  of  mind,  immediately  administered  a  box  of 
steel  pens  and  two  sheets  of  foolscap  paper,  and  the 
child  has  felt  write  inside  ever  since. 


-Uncle  Ja 


,  walking  with  his  little  niece,  aged 
four,  points  to  the  moon,  on  whose  disk  the  dark  spots 
show  quite  plainly,  and  says,  "There  is  a  man  in  the 
moon  burning  brush."  The  infantile  realist  puts  up 
her  nose  and  sniffs,  saying,  "  Yes,  I  'mell  the  'moke." 

— A  serious  looking  person  had  charge  of  the  gram- 
mar division  of  a  school  examination,  and  gave  a 
bright  looking  boy  this  sentence  to  correct :  "Between 
you  and  I  this  is  good  butter."  The  boy  shortly  re- 
turned the  slip  thus  marked:  "Incorrect — the  lamp- 
post is  omitted." 

—A  western  editor  says  that  the  way  to  kill  off  the 
poets  who  offer  to  write  pieces  gratutiously  is  to  accept 
their  efforts,  hand  them  to  the  worst  compositor,  and 
let  the  proof-reader  correct  them  according  to  his  own 
ideas  of  prosody.  This  is  warranted  to  destroy  the 
strongest  poetical  fever  in  three  weeks. 

—Smith  says  he  doesn't  know  much  about  music, 
but  if  it's  a  great  thing  for  a  man  who  has  spent  tliou- 
sands  of  dollars  on  his  voice,  and  has  studied  for  years 
to  sing  high  chest  C,  he  thinks  his  kettle  at  home  can 


for 


:th    chc 


vay  up  to  high  chest  tea.     And  it's  only  a  dollar  ke 
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I  THINK  OF  THEE. 


Music  by  F.  MASINI. 


IS 
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1.  When  above    the  moun  -  tain,  Morning's  light    I  view, 

2.  When  the  stars  are  tremb  -  ling  In     the  vault  -  ed  sky, 


When  each  tree   and 
When      the  ev'  -  ning 
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Spar  -  Mes  in      the  dew; 
Soft    -    ly  round  me  sigh ; 


Wand'ring  thro'  the  for 
Mus  -  ing  sad  and  lone 
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Roam-ing  o'er     the    lea. 
As      the  moments  flee, 


List'  -  ning  to    the  song         brds, 
Ere        I  sink      to  slum     -     ber, 


Then      I  think     of 
Then      I  think      of 
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Yes       at  morn's  glad  hour. 
Yes        at  night's  still  ^lour, 


Then       I  think    of  thee. 
Then       I  think    of  thee. 
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"A  LITTLE  ELBOW  ROOM." 


SAMUEL  TEACY. 


PZANO. 
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Good  friend,  don't  crowd  so  ver-y  tight,  There's  room  enough   for     two;  Keep 
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in  your  mind  that    I've    a    right    To     live      as    well  as   you.  You  rich  ana  strong,  i   poorand  weak;  But 
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think  you     I    presume,  When  on  -  ly    this  poor  boon  I      ask — A        lit  -  tie     el  -  bow        room. 


CHORUS. 


3.  When 

4.  Strike 


we  ve 
out 


no 

for 


bow      room,  When     we've       no 
bow       room,  Strike       out  for 


el 
el 


'Tis  such  as  you,  the  rich  and  stroncf, 

If  you  had  but  the  will, 
Could  give  the  weak  a  lift  along, 

And  help  him    up  the  hill. 
But  no — you  jostle,  crowd  and  drive ; 

You  storm,  and  fret,  and  fume ; 
Are  you  the  only  man  alive, 

In  want  of  elbow  room  ? 


But  thus  it  is  on  life's  round  path, 

Self  seems  the  God  of  all ; 
The  strong  will  crush  the  weak  to  death. 

The  big  devour  the  small. 
Far  better  be  a  rich  man's  hound — 
■   A  vallet,  serf  or  groom — 
Than  struggle  'midst  the  mass  around, 

When  we've  no  elbow  room. 


Up,  heart,  my  boy !  don't  mind  the  shock : 

Up,  heart  and  push  along! 
Your  skin  will  soon  grow  rough  with  knocks, 

Your  limbs  with  labor  strong. 
And  there's  a  hand  unseen  to  aid, 

A  star  to  light  the  gloom. 
Up,  heart,  my  boy,  nor  be  afraid. 

Strike  out  for  elbow  room, 


And  -when  you  see  amid  the  throng, 

A  fellow  toiler  slip. 
Just  give  him,  as  you  pass  along, 

A  brave  and  kindly  grip. 
Let  noble  deeds,  though  poor  you  be. 

Your  path  in  life  illume. 
And  with  true  Christian  chairity, 

Give  others  elbow  room. 


To  MISS  HET-EN  \\'ILLIAMS. 


RUSTIC  BEAUTY  POLKA. 


Allegro. 


OSCAR   MAYO. 
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Pe(L  :i:  Ted.  * 

Entered  nccordluK  to  act  of  Congress,  Iji  theyoar  lS73,1iy  S.  r.RAINAUD'S  SOXS,  hi  llic  ofQco  of  flic  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington. 
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liUSTIO    BEAUTY    POLKA. 


To  my  Dear  Friend, 
Miss  ALEXINA  T.  SMITH 

Aurora,  Indiana. 


C^^  ALEXINA  WALTZ.^) 


By  Ella    G.   Kennedy,   Indianapolis. 

(Aged  12  years.) 
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Sherman  8i  Hyde's  ^Ausical  JIeyiew. 


Dramatic,    Etc. 


California  Theathe.  —  The  Aimee  Opera  Bowffe 
Troupe  Btill  occupy  tbia  popular  place  of  «m«sement, 
antl  the  desire  fo  see  the  bright  and  clever  prima  donna, 
with  ht^r  talentpd  assistants,  is  still  unsatisfied.  So  Tir 
the  following  operas  have  been  produced:  LaFiUede 
Madame  Angot.  Les  Cuts  Vierges,  La  Grande  Dudicsse.  Le 
Petti  Faust,  La  Perichole,  Les  Brigands  aud  Barbe  Sleue. 
In  preparation.  La  Vie  Parisiennc.  G-mcvieve  de  Brabant, 
L'(E\l  Crcvp,  Orphee  aux  Eiifers  aud  La  Belle  Hdlent. 

E.  A.  Sothern.  ihe  only  "Dnndrearj*  "  commences  an 
engagement  of  3  weeks  June  'iyth,  and  no  doubt  his  en- 
gagement wiU  be  a  repetition  of  his  former  ftucceas. 
With  Mr.  Sothern  the  new  company  begin  the  dramatic 
season,  and  we  can  saffly  predict  a  prosperous  year  un- 
der the  present  management. 


TO  CANVASSERS!  . 

You  can  make  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  per  day  by 
canvasBing  for  the  Review.  Everybody  ought  to  have 
it.    Only  $1  per  year.  i 


HOUSEWORTH'S 


fui 


P 


BLISHER'S    UEPARTMENT. 


From  White.  Smith  Jt  Co  ,  Boston  : 
The  Boston  CoNSEKVATonr  Method  foe  Piano,  Amebi- 
CAN     AND   FoBEiGN    FINGERING.    JuliUb   Eichberg. 
Price.  $2.50. 
The  author  of  this  new  method  is  well  known  as  the 
Director  of    the   Boston  Conservatory  of   Music,  and 
knows  what  is  needed  in  a  piauo  instructor.    The  press 
and  profession  are  loud  in  its  praises  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  it  deserves  all  that  is  claimed  for  it. 

MnaiCAL  Gem.    Cloth.  12,00. 

Volume  First  is  already  issued  and  contains  nearly 
forty  of  the  most  popular  songs  and  instrumental  pieces 
from  the  press  of  this  well  known  firm. 

New  Method  for  the  Cabinet  Organ.  Eugene  Thayer. 
Price.  $1  50. 
The  great  demand  for  cabinet  organs  creates  a  corres- 
ponding demand  fnr  organ  methods  and  music.  The 
author's  name  is  a  suthcient  guarantee  of  the  material 
used  and  arrangements  of  the  different  departments  of 
this  book,  and  we  recommend  it  to  organ  students  as  a 
progressive  instructor. 

Raymond's  Reed  Organ  Gems.    $1  50. 


TO  OCR  SHEET-MUSIC  CUSTOMERS  I  I 

We   forward  all  music  ordered  by  mail  the  day  tiie 
order  is  received.    If  we  are  out  of  a  piece,  we  get  it  if  | 
it  is  to  bf  had  in  the  city.  ; 


TO  THE  TRADE  1 
Our  buyer  has  just  returned  from  the  East  with  a  com- 
plete assortment  of  all  kinds  of  atriugs  and  small  musi- 
cal instruments.    Now  is  the  time  to  stork  up. 

CHEAP  PIANOS  I 
We  are  in  receipt  of  a  large  invoice  of  the  best  cheap 
pianos,  which  we  are  selling  at  $330.  on  installments. 

PIANO  STOOLS    AND  COVERS  1 
An  I  Ipgant  assortment  in  a  great  variety  of  patterns. 
Embroidered  piano-covers  from  $S   upwards.      Piano- 
stools  at  prices  from  $5  to  $20. 

LESSONS  FROM  THE  BEE-HIVE. 
A  beautiful  set  of  easy  teaching  pieces,  with  iHiis- 
I  irated  title  page,  by  Piene  Laiour.    T^vt-Ive  are  already 
issued.    Price  of  each  piece,  20  cents. 

SECOND-HAND  PIANOS  I 
We  have  a  few  good  ones  which  we  will  sell  cheap. 
Call  and  see  them. 


A  collectiou  of  I 
turtles  und  operatic 
R.  F.  Raymond. 

C.  A.  White's  Saci 

SI. 50. 

This  collection  ■« 

evenings  at  home, 

use,  containing  sor 


altzea,  pnlUas,  marches,  noc- 
ies.  conipoeed  and  arranged  by 


ill  be  found  desirable  for  Saturday 
lud  is  also  recommended  for  church 
le  very  pleasing  opening  pieces,  short 


voluntaries  and  preludes  for  (he  organ. 

The  Okganist's  Quarterly  Journal  and  Review. 
Edited  by  Engene  Thayer.  Per  annum,  $3.00. 
The  firKt  numbpr,  containing  six  preludes  for  the 
great  organ,  and  five  pagps  of  readiug  matter,  relating 
to  organ  playing,  is  now  ready.  It  is  priuted  on  heavy 
music  paper,  is  attractive  and  will  be  found  of  great 
value  to  organists. 

The  Watchword.    J.  Astor  Broad.    Price,  35  cents. 

This  Sabbath-school  book  i-*  like  all  the  others 
claimed  to  be  the  best,  free  from  all  objectionable 
ft-atures,  etc..  etc.  It  has  a  Temperance  department, 
and  also  a  good  assortment  of  anniversary  hymns,  Sab- 
bath-scbool  concert  songs,  etc. 

The  HEADLir.HT.    H.  S.  Perkins  and  C.  A.  White. 

Anew  singing  book  for  pu'dic  schools  and  juvenile 
classes.  It  contains  a  complete  eourpe  of  elementary 
instruction  and  a  nice  collection  of  duetts,  trios  and 
quartetts,  and  a  beaulifnl  little  operatta,  "Grand  Pa's 
Birthday." 

TO  ORGAN  BUYERS  I 
The  Standard  is  out  in  a  new  stylo  of  case  .vhich 
places  it  far  in  the  lead  oi  all  competition.  The  tone  is 
rich,  full  and  resonant  and  the  cases  massive  and  ele- 
gant. No  advance  In  price.  See  them.  Hear  them. 
Buy  them. 


Photographic  Parlors, 


12  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 


nr«t  floor,  oppoilt»Lick  Hoom, 


TO  PIANO  PLAYERS! 

We  have  issued  two  beautiful  pieces,  with  elegant 

photographic    titles— "KeilKon'a    Grand    March"  aud 

"Amazon   Quickstep "—afl  played  io  the  Naiad  Queen. 

Each  50  cents. 

TO  ALL  CONCERNED  I 
We  send,  post-paid,  any  piece  of  Music  or  Music  Book, 
to  anypart  of  the  United  Slates,  on  receipt  of  the  marked 
price.  We  have  customers  in  the  most  distant  purls  ol 
the  country,  who  order  ail  their  iiooks  and  music  by 
mail,  thus  saving  all  expense  of  freif-ht  and  useless  d  , 
lays,  yend  direct  to  us  for  anything  in  the  musical  liu^ 
aud  your  order  will  be  prompt  y  filled.  De:ilers  and 
teachers  supplied  ut  the  usual  discounts.  Address  all 
orders  to  Sherman  &  Hyde,  San  Francisco. 

TO  PIANO  PURCHASERS  1 
We  Erenow  in  receipt  of  our  New  Sherman  &  Hyde 
Grand  Scale  Upright,  7  octave,  three  stringed  and  ele- 
gant plain  hnifih.    Price,  S50O 

STRINGS  BY  MAILI 

Violinists  in   the  country  can  secure  the  very  best 

strings  by  sending  to  us.     For  one  dollar  we  will  mail  a 

set  of  the  very  best  Italian  strings  and  for  one  dollar 

aud  a  half  the  very  best  set  of  guitar  strings. 

I  THE  SHERMAN  &  HYDE  PIANO! 

Firat-Clis-!  and  Medium  Price,  and  contains  all  Mod- 
,  em  Improvements.    We  invite  comparison  with  other 

First-ClasH  Pianos.      Sold  on    Installments    and  tulty 

warranted  for  7  years. 


TO  THE  MUSICAL  PUBLIC !  , 

The  demand  on  us  for  Mr.  Caswell's  services  is  such  1 
that  panics  wanting  their  pianos  tuned  or  any  repairs 
done  will  oblige  us  by  leaving  tUeir  orders  a  few  days  in  I 
advance.     Pipe  or  reed  organs  tuned  and  repaired. 

1^  For  the  very  best  Photograph^s,  go  to  Ebadlet  &  ' 
RuLOFsoN'a  Gaixeht,  with  an  Elevator,  429  Moutgomery 
Htreet,  San  Fri 


For  Artistic  Position  and  Exquisite  Finlth  th» 

PORTRAITS 

Taken  at  this  elegant  establish- 
ment have  never  been  equalled 
anywheie. 

With  improved  apparatus,  we 
can  make  from  Miniature  to  Life- 
size  Porlrails,  and  linish  them  in 
Water  Colors,  India  Ink,  Cra3'on 
or  Oil  Colors,  by  artists  who  have 
always  taken  first  premiums  wher- 
ever their  work  has  been  exhibited 
for  competition. 

Those  v^xshmg  first-class  Photo- 
graphs should  see  our  specimens 
before  sitting  elsewhere. 

THOMAS  HOUSEWOETH  &  CO., 

Portrait  and  Landscape  Photographers, 

VI  MONTOOIIERY  STREET,  opposite  Licit  Hottte, 

sax.e:skoosi  ■ 

No.  9  Montgomery  Street,  under  Lick  Bonte. 
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Slemaii  &  Hide's  Musical  Eeview. 


JUNE,  1874. 


Rates  for  Advertisements. 


X.M.. 

'i  Col. 

!i  Col. 

>4  0ol. 

ICol. 

$  6  no 
12  on 
22  00 

42  00 

$  7  on 
10  00 

28  00 

5s  on 

$10  00 
22  no 
42  50 
80  00 

$  10  on 

Three  mouths 

i-2  BO 

Oue  Year 

150  00 

.$1  00 
,.  5  00 
.  9  00 


One  copy,  per  anuum , 

Six  copies,  per  annum 

Twelve  copies,  per  aunum 

■^  A  liberal  compensation  offered  to  ayeuts  auti  car 
vassera.    Address 

SHERMAN  k  HYDE'S  ilUSICAL  REVIEW, 

San  Fbanoisco,  Cal. 


Haaddl  and  Haydn  Society—Third  Triennial  Festival. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  our  readers  that  this 
great  festival  was  a  musical  and  pecuniary  sue-  1 
cess,  as  this  fact  was  some  time  since  conveyed  I 
all  over  the  country  by  telegraph.  We  have  j 
not  the  space  for  a  review  of  these  musical 
feadta,  a  critifiism  of  any  of  which  would  fill 
our  columns  ;  but  wo  wish  to  cull  the  attention 
to  a  few  of  the  prominent  features  which  im- 
pressed U8.  The  combination  of  a  great  vocal 
society  of  500  voices  and  Thomas' orchestra  of 
nearly  100  iuHlrumentH  was  a  bold  enterprise, 
the  success  of  which  at  the  New  York  FHBtival 
last  year  emboldened  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  to  attempt  tho  same  thing  at  their  Fes- 
tival this  year.  That  it  w^s  a  great  musical 
auaoess  was  to  be  expected  ;  but  that  it  was  also 
a  financial  success  is  a  matter  of  great  congrat- 
ulation to  those  interested. 

These  musical  festivals  inauj^urated  by  the 
old  Handel  and  Haydn  are  now  attempted  in 
several  of  the  large  Eastern  cities,  and  are  be- 
coming great  musical  educators  under  the  di- 
rection of  such  accomplished  leaders  as  Thomas 
and  Zerrahn.  Nhw  Vork  and  Cincinnati  fol- 
lowed in  the  lead  of  old  Boston  last  year  and 
both  Festivals  under  the  dir^rtion  of  'I'homas 
were  a  sur]>rising  success. 

This  year  Cincinnati  has  held  another  which 
is  followed  by  Indianapolis,  both  using  the  same 
solo  talent  employed  at  Boston,  and  both  grati- 
fying suecessf's  We  have  a  (.competent  conduc- 
tor, the  material  for  a  good  orchestra,  a  good 
choral  society  to  build  on,  fine  solo  talent,  sur- 
rounding towns  with  good  talent  to  assist,  and 
the  question  naturally  arises,  why  can  we  not 
have  a  Pacific  Musioai.  Festival. 

One  pleasant  feature  was  the  recognition  of  the 
talent  of  our  own  composers,  (among  whom  we 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of,  such  men  as  Paine  and 


Dudh^y  Buck)in  theprotluctionof  thc;40thPsalm,  | 
"  Gorl  is  rmr  Refuge,"  by  Dudley  Buck,  of  Bos-  ' 
ton.  The  reputation  of  this  able  writer  is  well  1 
established,  but  the  favor  with  which  this  work  ■ 
was  received  by  both  the  performers  and  critics,  I 
must  have  been  gratifying  to  the  author.  ' 

The  solos  are  flowing  and  graceful  contrasting  ; 
beautifully  with  the  quartetts  and  choruses  1 
which  at  times  are  marked  with  great  vigor  | 
and  power,  while  the  orchestral  parts  are  ! 
treated  in  a  masterly  manner.  'J'ho  solo  parts  j 
were  ably  sustained  by  Airs.  J.  Houston  U'est,  ; 
Miss  Annie  Louise  Cary,  Mr.  Nelson  Varlcy,  i 
Mr.  Jol)n  F.  Winch,  and  last,  but  not  least,  Mr.  I 
Myron  Whitney.  Mr.  Dwight  has  given  a  beau-  1 
tiful  description  of  this  composition  which  we 
give  below :  ' 

"  Sir.  Buck  has  taken  for  his  theme  the  same  j 
Psalm  that  inspired  the  noble  hymn  and  melody 
by  Martin  Lul  her  :  "  Ein  feste  Burg  ist  unser  , 
<)ott."  But,  instead  of  condensing  it  into  a  I 
choral,  Mr.  Buck  has  treated  all  the  eleven 
verses  of  the  Psalm  in  the  extended  and  broad  i 
form  of  composition  with  which  we  have  be-  1 
come  familiar  in  the  Psalms  by  Mendelssohn,  I 
though  earlier  examples  may  be  found  among  [ 
the  works  of  Handel  and  others.  He  employs  I 
full  chorus,  solo  voices  and  orchestra.  The  first  j 
three  verses  form  the  subject  of  the  opening  cho-  j 
rus,  "  Ood  is  our  refuge,"  after  a  brief  orehes-  ' 
tral  introduction  ;  the  second  vt-rse,  "  Though  | 
the  waters  rage,"  etc.,  affords  text  for  a  con-  ' 
trasted  middle  passage  which  is  more  c/(/;7fi'/o ,"  i 
and  then  there  is  a  return  to  the  first  motive,  j 
Verse  four,  "  There  is  a  river."  is  fitly  given  to  | 
a  soprano  solo,  followed  first  by  a  quartet  of  ! 
Boprjinos  and  contraltos,  then  (to  a  new  verse,  | 
"  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her.")  by  a  quartet  of  , 
tenoi-s  and  basses,  and  then  by  the  quartets  com-  ; 
bined  recalling  the  words  "There  is  a  river."  , 
Next  comes  a  strong  declamatory  recitative  for 
the  bass  voicj,  "The  heathen  x*aged."  leading 
at  once  into  the  chorus  {nllpAjro  confunvit),  "  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  is  wiih  us."  An  elaborate  tenor 
solo  foll(»ws  at  first  andu/iffi,  "  O  come  hither 
and  view  the  works  of  the  Lord,"  soon  chang- 
ing to  an  silleyro  (ujUi'to  in  the  minor  at  "  lie 
.niaketh  war  to  cease,"  etc..  and  closing  with  an 
abridgment  of  the  first  subject  in  the  major. 
The  tenth  verse  "  Be  still  and  know  that  I  am 
(He  is)  (Jod  "  is  treated  as  a  quartet  of  soli ; 
and  the  work  concludes  with  a  swift  emphatic 
chorus,  "  The  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us."  leading 
into  the  fugue  "The  (lod  of  Jacob,"  with  a 
gradual  acceleration  of  the  tempo  to  the  last 
Amens. 

To  the  majority  of  the  constant  attendants 
during  the  festival  week,  one  of  the  most  enter- 
taining features  was  the  faultless  production  of 
Mendelssohn's  beautiful  molette,  '*  Hear  my 
Prayer."  'i'he  hearty  applause  which  greeted 
the  different  parts  of  this  most  popular  of  the 
shorter  workn  of  the  great  master  was  alike 
complimentai'y  to  all  concerned. 

The  entreating  supplication,  *'  Hear  my 
prayer,  O  God,"  and  tho  yearning,  "  0  for  the 
wings  of  a  dove,"  which  concluded  the  prayer, 
was  sung  by  Miss  Wynne  with  a  beauty  and 
fervor  of  expression  which  was  very  impressive, 
and  while  it  brought  from  the  entire  audience 
a  storm  of  applause,  hor  excellent  vocalization 
and  perfect  interpretation  of  this  impressive 
prayer  disarmed  the  critical. 

The  chorusi's  were  as  pL-rfcctly  rendered  us 
seemed  possible  and  shared  with  the  orchestra, 
soloist  and  conductor  in  the  general  dramatic 
effect,  which  seemed  to  take  hold  of  the  deeper 


aly 


fei-Ungs  of   thi'    audience    with   a    fore 
equalled. 

The  greatest  work  of  the  week  was  Beethov- 
en's Ninth  Symphony,  in  which  the  full  or- 
chestra and  chorus  were  engaged,  the  solo 
parts  being  sustained  by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith, 
Miss  Annie  Louise  Cary,  Mr,  Nelson  Vsirley 
and  Mr.  J.  F.  Rudolphsen,  the  same  artists 
that  assisted  in  the  performance  of  the  sym- 
phony at  the  festival  in  New  York  last  year. 

Mr.  Zerrahn  conducted,  instead  of  Mr. 
Thomas,  which  was  regretted  by  those  who 
heard  tho  same  symphony  at  New  York  and 
Cincinnati  tinder  his  direction,  and  perhaps  this 
disappointment  was  the  cause  of  our  failing  to 
enjoy  the  orchestral  parts  as  much  as  we  did  on 
those  occasions.  The  choruses,  although  at 
times  very  difficidt,  were  sung  witb  that  con- 
fidence which  is  the  result  of  long  and  careful 
training,  and  produced  an  eft'ect  like  one  mighty 
voice  now  breathing  a  piano  passage  and  then 
swelling  into  a  grand  and  overwhelming  vol- 
ume of  sound.  To  say  that  these  accomplished 
solo  artists,  this  grand  chorus  and  the  un- 
equalled orchestra  did  themselves  justice  in  the 
production  of  this  master-work  is  but  feeble 
praise. 

The  programmes  of  the  week  were  varied 
with  solos  by  the  different  artists,  prominent 
among  whom  was  Miss  Cary.  whose  rich  voice 
and  perfect  method  is  the  pride  of  Americnns. 

Mendelssohn's  "  Christus,"  an  unfinished  ora- 
torio at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  Seasons.  St. 
Peter,  Bach's  Passion  Music  and  other  selections 
were  given  by  chorus  and  orchestra,  Mobile  the 
vast  audiences  were  frequently  treated  to  over- 
tures and  concertos  from  Uluck.  Spohr,  Bach, 
Weber,  i^chuberth  and  Beethoven.  It  was  a 
week  long  to  be  remembered  and  which  must 
accomplish  great  results. 

Ai.MosT  A  Fkjut  ok  a  Fmgut. — Our  piano 

tuner,  Mr.  Caswell,  called  at  the  house  of  a 
wealthy  citizen,  to  tunc  his  piano.  "My  wife 
says  one  of  the  strings  is  out  of  order,"  ex- 
claimed the  man  of  the  house.  "  It  is  false," 
said  (\iswell,  after  trying  the  string.  *' Sir," 
said  the  gentleman  bristling  up,  "'do  you  mean 
to  say  my  wife  lies?"  After  getting  a  large 
arm-chair  between  himself  and  tho  gentleman, 
Caswell  explained  that  he  meant  the  string  was 
falso. 


W12  see  in  the  Musical  World  that  another 
Trades'  Union  has  sprung  into  being,  under 
tho  style  and  title  of  "The  Musical  Artists' 
Protection  Society."  It  s.'cms  to  us  that  there 
is  much  more  need  o^  a  Managers'  Protection 
Society. 

The  ingratitude  of  Nilsson,  in  refusing  to 
sing  at  Mr.  Strakosch's  benefit,  although  offered 
$1000  for  her  services,  was  keenly  felt  by  his 
friends  all  over  the  country.  Hers  is  one  of  the 
instnnees  of  being  spoiled  by  marriage. 

Tn  quoting  an  article  from  a  Chicago  paper, 
tho  London  Mt'stcal  World  speaks  of  ti*o  writer 
as  the  genial  critic  of  tho  village  of  Chicago. 


Sherman   &  [iYDE's  yAusicAL  JIeview. 


The  piano  fs  merely  an  improvement  on  the  I 
Hftrpaicliord.  It  wns  invented  by  J.  C.  Schro- 
der, a  German,  about  150  years  ago,  but  lias 
been  greatly  improved  since  that  time.  The 
Harpsichord  was  supposed  to  be  an  improve-  1 
ment  on  the  harp,  which  is  the  simplest  and 
first"  instrument  of  the  kind  ever  used  by  man. 
The  piano,  indeed,  is  but  a  harp  fixed  in  a 
case,  the  strings  of  which  are  struck  by  ham- 
mers, instead  of  being  touched  by  the  fingers. 
It  may  be  constructed  to  expiess  the  entire 
range  of  luusical  sounds,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lovvest,  and  generally  runs  from  6  to  7f 
octaves.  The  instrument  contains  from  138  to 
184  strings,  according  to  its  range  and  mode 
of  stringing.  About  one  octave  of  the  lower 
tones  are  produced  by  single  strings,  some 
three  or  four  octaves  in  the  middle  are  strung 
double,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  octaves  of 
the  upper  notes  are  triply  strung.  Practical 
science  has  sjJttled  the  length,  size,  weight  and 
material  of  the  strings.  They  are  now  gene- 
rally made  of  steel  wire.  Some  two  octaves  of 
the  lower  ones  are  wrapped,  to  give  them  the 
requisite  weight.  The  lowest  tone  of  a  piano, 
beginning  with  A,  is  produced  by  50  vibrations 
per  second  ;  and  the  highest  when  ending  with 
C,  by  7,080  per  second.  There  are  12  semi- 
tones in  each  octave 

lu  consequence  of  the  inequality  of  musical 
intervals  iu  nature,  it  is  impossible  to  tune  any 
instrument  of  fixed  tones  perfectly,  except  in 
one  key.  In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  diifer- 
eut  and  various  keys,  these  inequalities  are 
distributed  throughout  tlio  instrum.;nt,  by 
which  means  12  key-notes  are  obtained  in  every 
octave,  instead  of  one.  It  is  the  same,  indeed, 
as  putting  twelve  instruments  iu  one  case.  The 
effect,  however,  is  to  make  all  the  intervals,  ex- 
cept the  octaves,  slightly  imperfect.  The  fifths 
are  too  fiat,  the  fourths  too  sharp  ;  the  major 
thirds  and  major  sixths  are  too  sharp,  the 
minor  thirds  and  minor  sixths  too  flat.  From 
any  given  key-note  on  the  piano,  the  intervals 
between  the  first  and  second,  third  and  fourth, 
fourth  and  fifth,  fifth  and  sixth,  and  seventh 
and  eighth,  are  too  fiat ;  and  those  between 
the  second  and  third  and  sixth  and  seventh, 
are  too  sharp.  All  the  semi-tomss  are  too  fiat. 
These  imperfections,  howevtr,  do  not  seriously 
interfere  with  music  as  an  art.  In  the  higher 
and  more  rapid  tones  they  are  not  perceptible 
to  the  most  accomplished  ear;  but  in  the  lower 
concords,  and  slower  notes,  they  may  be  de- 
tected by  careful  attention.  They  vary  iu  de- 
gree in  the  several  intervals.  In  the  fifths  and 
fourths  they  are  the  least,  being  one  vibration 
in  every  884.  In  the  third  and  sixth  they  are 
one  in  every  130.  These  and  the  octaves  are 
the  main  concords  in  music.  In  the  fiat  seventh 
which  is  frequently  used  as  a  concord  in  com- 
bination with  other  intervals,  the  imperfection 
is  one  vibration  in  every  732.  In  the  whole 
tones,  the  imperfections  vary  from  one  vibra- 
tion in  every  102  to  one  in  every  443.  In  the 
semi-tones,  they  are  the  greatest,  being  one  in 
everv  90. 


The  piano  is  capable,  of  expressing  the  most 
brilliant  melodies  with  the  richest  combinations 
of  harmony.  Other  instruments  may  exceed 
it  for  particular  purposes,  or  within  certain 
limits;  but  as  a  whole,  it  has  no  rival.  It  is 
the  best  guide  for  training  the  musician,  and 
the  one  generally  used  in  composing.  On  the 
piano,  one  performer  commands  the  compass 
of  an  orchestra.  As  a  single  instrument,  sub- 
servient to  art,  it  stands  pre-eminent ;  and 
practically,  its  solidity,  permanence,  power  of 
remaining  in  tune, and  freedom  from  injury, by 
the  accidents  and  vicissitudes  of  the  school, 
concert  and  family,  will  probably  keep  it  in  the 
lead.  Its  use  has  become  so  general,  that  it 
may  h^  regarded  as  one  of  tile  popular  edu- 
cators and  social  reformers  of  the  time. 
Nothing,  indeed,  tends  more  to  engage  the 
mind  and  refine  the  heart  than   the  study  of 


PIANO  TUNING. 

But  few  people  who  possess  pianos  realize 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  having  them 
frequently  tuned  and  kept  in  order.  It  is  a 
common  error  to  suppose,  as  many  do,  that 
pianos  will  remain  in  tune  months  and  years. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  piano  to  remain  in  per- 
fect tune  with  ordinary  use  for  over  one 
month,  as  the  metallic  sulistances  (strings,  etc.) 
are  affected  by  the  variations  in  the  temper- 
ature, being  alternately  expanded  and  con- 
tracted by  the  eflfects  of  heat  and  cold.  It  is 
frequent  that  first-class  workmen  ore  called  on 
to  tune  instruments  wliich  have  not  seen  a 
tuning  hammer  for  a  year,  and  if  the  piano, 
which  is  a  tone  or  more  below  concert  pitch, 
be  raised  as  it  should  be  and  does  not  hold,  the 
tnner  is  censured,  when  the  fault  lies  wiiolly 
with  the  owner.  There  is  no  profession  which 
harbors  more  humbugs  than  this  piano  tuning. 

Some  of  the  requirements  of  a  first-class 
tuner  are  a  knowledge  of  harmony,  a  correct 
ear  and  years  of  experience.  People  in  the 
country  should  beware  of  traveling  tuning 
quacks,  and  only  employ  one  who  comes  as  the 
representative  of  some  responsible  music  house. 
We  have  in  our  employ  a  gentlenian  who  has 
made  this  profes.sion  his  life-study,  and  we  are 
glad  to  note  that  his  skill  is  being  appreciated 
iu  our  city  by  those  who  know  what  good  tuu- 


It  is  8  dd  that  the  opera  made  H  mdel  a  poor 
man,  and  the  oratorio  made  him.  if  possible, 
still  poorer  ;  but  his  singular  composition,  the 
famed  organ  concerto,  turned  the  tide.  Twice 
he  reduced  himself  to  bankruptcy  by  his  oper- 
otic  speculations,  and  yet  he  recovered  himself 
by  his  organ  concerto,  and  from  the  public  in- 
terest excited  by  his  grand  performance,  he 
stored  up  money,  which  at  his  death  amounted 
to  820,000. 

It  is  one  of  the  worst  errors  to  suppose  that 
there  is  any  other  path  of  safety  except  that  of 
duty. 


Due  credit  cannot  be  given  for  the  following 
as  the  publication  from  which  it  was  clipped 
has  been  forgotten.— EDiTon. 

The  man  who  wrote '' Home,  Sweet,  Sweet 
Home,"  never  had  a  home — Kxdiange 

No,  of  course  not.  All  his  folks  at  home  say 
he  didn't.  Nobody  who  writes  about  anything 
ever  has  it.  If  a  man  is  out  of  anything,  he 
immediately  goes  and  writes  about  it.  No 
man  writes  so  many  "headings"  as  the  man 
wlio  is  out  of  his  head.  Certainly  he  didn't 
have  any  home. 

•  The  man  who  wrote  "  Old  Arm  Chair," 
never  had  an  arui  chair  in  all  his  life.  The 
best  he  had  was  an  old  split-bottom  chair, 
without  any  back  to  it. 

The  author  of  "Take  Me  Back  to  Switzer- 
land," never  was  in  Switzerland.  The  nearest 
he  ever  came  to  it  was  sitting  in  the  William 
Tell  saloon  eating  Switzer-case — kuse  why 
that  was  the  best  he  could  do. 

There  is  the  author  of  the  "Old  Oaken  Buck- 
et," too.  There  wasn't  a  bucket  on  the  whole 
farm,  water  being  drawn  with  a  tin  pail  and  a 
cistern-pole. 

"  If  I  had  but  a  Thousand  a  Year  "  stated 
privately  to  liis  friends  that  he  would  be  per- 
fectly contented  with  just  half  that  sum,  as  he 
was  doing  chores  just  tor  his  board  and  three 
months'  schooling  in  the  Winter. 

The  author  of  "  Champagne  Charley  "  never 
drank  anything  but  ten  cent  whiskey. 

"Shells  of  the  Ocean  "  is  a  humbug.  The 
plaintive  poet  who  represents  himself  a-waud- 
ering,  one  Summer's  eve,  with  a  sea  boat 
thought  on  a  pensive  shore,  was  raised  in  the 
interior  of  Pennsylvania,  and  never  was  ten 
miles  away  from  home  in  all  his  life  "Gath- 
ered shells,"  did  he'(  All  the  shells  he  ever 
gathered  were  some  egg-shells  back  of  his 
mother's  kitchen. 

'•  Hark  I  Hear  an  Angel  Sing,"  spent  all  his 
evenings  in  a  concert  beer  saloon.  Angels, 
indeed  ! 

The  man  who  wrote  "  Song  of  the  Shirt '" 
hadn't  a  shirt  to  his  back — wearing  a  wamus 
for  the  most  part. 

"  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night  "  used  to  get  on  a 
spree  and  make  the  stilly  night  howl  till  day- 
break. 

The  author  of  "  We  Met  by  Chance  "  knew 
very  well  it  was  arranged  beforehand.  He  had 
been  weeks  contriving  it,  and  she  admired  its 
contrivance. 

"  What  are  the  Wild  Waves  Saying?"  knew 
very  well  they  were  reproaching  him  for  run- 
ning away  from  Long  Branch  without  paying 
his  hotel  bill. 

"  Who  Will  Care  for  Mother  Now?"  Who, 
indeed  1  You  took  the  old  woman  to  the  poor 
house  just  before  writing  the  song,  and  tfiere 
is  nobody  but  the  poor-master  to  care  for  her. 

The  author  of  "  Kain  ou  the  Koof' always 
slept  in  the  basement,  except  when  he  slept 
cut  of  doors. 

"I  am  Saddest  when  I  Sing"  was  tickled 
almost  to  death,  if  invited  to. 

"  Happy  be  Thy  I'reams  "  sold  benzine  whis- 
key. You  can  fancy  what  kind  of  dreams 
were  produced. 

The  man  who  wrote  "  Dear  .Mother,  I've 
come  home  to  die"  didn't  come  home  for  that 
purpose  at  all.  It  was  to  "  sponge  "  off  of  the 
"  old  man." 

The  author  of  "Goodbye,  Swee»heart,  Good- 
i  bye  "  never  had  a  "  guri  '  in  all  his  life. 
;       The     man    who    wrote    "I'm    Afloat,    I'm 
j  Afloat "    made   a   mistake.     He    should    have 
1  written   '  I'm  a  bloat,  I'm  a  bloat." 


Without  enthusiasm  nothing  real  i 
\n.—Schumiinn. 


'^^  "f        Look  about  you  well  in  life,  as  also  in  the 
other  arts  and  sciences. — ScMimann. 
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— Game's  Comila,  which  was  aunouuced  iu  our  last, 
w:is  given  at  Dashaway  Hall.  June  1st.  under  the  aus- 
pices nf  Mesdames  Geo.  H.  Powers  and  L.  L.  Baker,  to  an 
invited  audience  which  crowded  the  Hall  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  The  production  of  this  masterpiece  was  the 
more  acceptable  from  the  fact  tbat  it  was  heard  for  tbe 
first  time  in  San  Francisco,  and  wis  on  account  of  its 
extreme  beauty  better  appreciated  than  it  might  have 
been  if  heard  before  by  those  present.  Gade's  music 
plainly  shows  under  whose  tui'ion  and  guidance  he  ire- 
ceived  his  musical  education,  as  traces  decidedly  Men- 
delssohnic  appear  throughout.  Still  there  is  an  unmis- 
taUable  individuality  iu  his  music  which  prevents  even 
the  suspiciou  of  hick  of  originaHty,  and  to  quote  the 


words  of  another,  ■'  theri 
shore,  Ossiauic  charm  " 
peculiar  to  himself.  The 
his  music  which  almost  r 
imagine  themselves  as  c 


a  a  certain  wild,  northern  sea 
1  it  which  makes  tlie  music 
is  a  grandeur  and  jjatbos  in 
ikes  the  singer  and  the  hearer 
e  of  tbe  participants  in  the 
story.  The  opening  chorus  of  the  bards  and  warriors 
with  their  warlike  shouts  of  "Auf  in  die  Schlacht,"— 
••Onto  the  fight  "-the  parting  of  Fingal  and  Com:ili 
with  her  touching  words  of  farewell,  the  efforts  of  the 
maidens  to  rouse  her  frjm  her  gloomy  forebudiugg,  her 
I'eara  of  reverses  to  Fingal  as  the  spirits  of  the  fathers 
go  by  to  the  battlefield,  her  preseutimeut  of  Fingal's 
death  and  her  dying  wail,  thf  return  of  Fingal  and  his 
warriors  victorious  over  their  foes,  the  change  from  re- 
joicing to  sorrow,  and  Fingal's  lamentation  over  the  loi-« 
of  his  loved  one.  are  so  wedded  to  the  mn^ic  as  to  make 
it  intensely  dramatic  'I'he  chorus  of  maidens.  "  Frage 
uicht  ■■(sorrow  not),  the  chorus  of  spirits,  "  Wir  wandeln 
aufdem  stnrm  "  (we  wander  in  the  etorm)  with  its 
beautiful  erescendos  and  dimiouendos,  are  exceedingly 
descriptive  and  effective,  calling  up  to  the  imagination 
the  scenes  they  describe  and  compelling  the  musical 
listener  to  he  carried  along  with  the  singer  with  the  ut- 
most interest. 

As  "Fingal/*  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Duugan  showed  himself 
tapable  of  accomplishing  much  with  the  proper  ambi- 
tion to  excel.  Hi3  really  excellent  biritone  never  showed 
to  better  advantage  Ihm  in  this,  ard  right  well  did  he 
acquit  himself,  receiving,  as  he  deserved,  mu.-h  ap- 
plause. Miss  (^lara  lieutler  sustained  the  difficult  part 
of'Comala^'  with  graat  edat.  The  solo,  "  O,  dass  ich 
nicbt  sitze  an  Carun'a  Wellen^^  (Oh,  would  I  were  sitting 
by  Caruns  Waters)  was  exquisitely  given.  The  lament 
of  the  maiden,  gridving  at  the  supposed  loss  of  her 
lover,  is  beautifully  portmyed  in  this  mutiic.  and  the. 
pitho-s  and  delicacy  of  expression  wiih  which  Mies  Beut- 
ler  sang,  showed  conclusivelv  that  she  not  only  po- 
esessed  the  vocal  power,  but  also  the  feeling  and  lasty  of 
a  singer.  Iu  the  duet  with  "  Fingid."  bo'h  parts  were  so 
well  given  that  notwithstanding  tLe  dctu-rmi nation  that 
no  encore  should  be  responflud  to,  they  bari  ly  escaped. 
With  a  full,  round  and  beautiful  soprano  of  couBidtrable 
compass,  Miss  Beutler  sings  with  much  tatte  and  ex- 
pression, and  is  evidently  paiuetaking  in  all  she  under- 
takes to  perform.  We  nincerely  hope  that  she  may  prove 
tbe  exception  to  many  others  possessing  the  same 
qualities,  who  by  injudicious  praise  and  tlie  flattery  t.f 
friends  imagine  that  they  have  nothing  further  to  ac. 
complish;  and  we  trust  :hat  her  good  sense  may  prevent 
her  from  being  spoiled  in  this  respect,  and  that  she  may 
remember  that  she  hap  really  only  made  a  fair  beginning 
in  her  musical  life. 

Mrs.  R.  N.  Viiu  Brunt,  as  *■  Dersagr  oa."  well  sus- 
tained her  reputatiou.  and  sang  tbe  ballad,  "Vom  Lochlin 
kam  gezogen"  (From  Lochlin  came  to  battle)  with  Biu:h 
good  taste  Bud  expression  as  to  receive  the  unqualified 
appritbation  of  the  audicnro 

As  "  Melicoma."  Mim  Nellie  Stone  acquitted  herself 
with  great  credit,  showing  in  thi^  small  part  undertaken 
by  her  how  certain  and  reliable  a  singer  she  is  in  ev»iry 
thing  which  is  entrusted  to  her  attentiuu  and  care. 

Of  the  chorus,  we  cannot  bay  too  much.  For  amateurs, 
many  of  whom  have  had  but  little  musical  i-xperieuce, 
we  can  only  expresa  our  surprise  at  tbe  admirable  man. 
ner  in  which  they  sang.  As  between  the  male  and  female 
choruses,  we  are  iucliaed  to  concede  the  palm  to  the 
ladies,    who   acquitted    themselves   remarkably     well, 


especially  iu  the  trio  and  chorna.  •■K.lage  nicht "  (Sorrow 
not),  which  with  the  "Fingal  and  Comala^*  duet,  were 
the  gems  of  the  evening  and  surely  deserved  repteition 
from  the  admirable  manner  in  which  they  were  given. 

.\s  a  whole,  we  very  much  question  whether  the  per- 
formance could  have  been  better  given  by  a  society 
composed  entirely  of  professionals.  The  attention 
bestowed  on  the  minor  details  of  the  cantata  gave  suffi- 
cient evidr^uce  that  the  more  important  one.'*  were  not 
overlooked, -th*"  consequence  being  a  very  praiseworthy 
representation. 

The  first  portion  of  the  entertainment  was  made  up  of  a 
well-selected  programme  of  miscellaneous  pieces,  intro- 
ducing some  of  those  more  prominent  in  tbe  society. 
The  first  madrigal.  ■'  Thine  eyes  so  bright."  by  Leslie, 
could  have  been  much  improved  by  stricter  attention  to 
tbe  shading,  crenceudos  and  diminuendos,  without  which 
this  music  lost**  almost  all  its  charms.  The  second, 
"My  love  is  fair."  also  by  Leslie,  was  much  better  given, 
the  Bingera  taking  up  the  parts  with  much  spirit  and 
precision. 

Mr.  John  Trehane,  who  was  so  unfortunaU'  nf*  to 
catch  a  very  severe  cold  a  few  d-iys  before  the  perform- 
ance, did  not  do  justice  to  himself  iu  Parker's  beautiful 
song,  "  Come  into  the  Garden,  Maud."  Th**  duet  from 
Der  Frvisclitdz.  by  Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Powers  and  Mi-s  Beut- 
ler. was  the  feature  of  this  portion  of  the  entrrt^inment 
and  was  very  well  given.  The  quartette.  Eccn  quel 
firro  i%tante.  by  Co^ta,  and  the  scstette  from  D«n  Gio- 
vanni wereuot  sung  as  Well  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  those  encaged;  Iu  tbe  latter,  espocially,  the  gentle- 
men were  palpably  unsteady,  caused  by  lack  of  rehear- 
sal, for  which  we  cannot  offer  any  excuse. 

At  the  risk  of  being  taken  to  task  for  ro  writing,  we 
must   expres.s  our  unqualified  approval  of  the  course 
pursued  by  the  conductor,  Mr.  Otto  Lindeu.    Occupying 
a  high  position  professionally,  with  many  calls  upon  his 
time,  he.  unlike  the  generality  of  musicians,  took  hold 
of  this  little  society  irom  pure  love  of  his  profession,  de- 
siring to  show  those  concerned  that  he  considered  the 
advancement  of  musical  intelligence  and  taate  in  our 
midst  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  a  question  of 
I  dollars  and  ceuts.     We  regret  exceedingly  that  so  few  in 
[  the  musical  ranks  are  willing  to  devote  their  musical  at- 
!  tainmeuts  and  acquiiemf^nts  to  the  development  of  a 
higher    taste    of   standard    and    excellence,   and    it    is 
j  with  great  pleauure  we  recopd  Mr.  Linden  as  a  bright 
I  exception  to  the  clasn  who,  unless  paid  for  their  service, 
I  are  unwilling  to  hud  a  helping  hand. 
I       We  hope  that  tbe  two  entertainmeute  giveu  by  this 
]  society  will  be  repented  at  an  early  date,  and  we  know 
I  that  if  so  done  they  will  be  fully  appreciated  by  those 
j  who    were   so  uufoitun.-ite    as  to  miss   these    musical 
I  treats. 

j      —Tbe  Handel  and  H  idyn  Society,  assisted  by  Madame 
I  Anna  liit-hopaiid  a  large  orchestra  under  direction  of  Mr. 
I  Kvans,  produced  the  oratorio  of  Sam%on  on  tho  4th  iuet., 
j  to  a  large  audience,  who.  seldom  having  the  opportunity 
I  to  hear  sacred  music  of  this  character,  took  this  occasion 
]  to  gratify   iheir  cultivated   taste.     When    we  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  it  is  only  the  more  cultivated 
and    intellectual    who    appreciate    this    high   order  of 
music,  we  think  the  Society  have  every  reason  to  be 
pleased  witu  the  attendance  on  that  occasion.    The  ora- 
torio was  not  given  entire,  as  we  believe  "cuts  '■  are  al- 
ways made  whenever  It  is  produced  either  in  England, 
the  home  of  oralorm  music,  or  elsewhere;  and  although 
there  were  but  a  few  moments  intermission  between  the 
three  parte,   the    performance    occupied   nearly    three 
hours. 

The  coverture  by  the  orchestra  was  very  well  rendered, 
when  the  fact  is  taken  into  consideration  of  there  hav- 
ing beeu  but  a  single  rehearsal  for  the  entire  oratorio. 

Madame  Anna  Bishop,  who  was  engaged  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  part  of  "Delilah."  was  in  her  element 
in  this  particular  branch  of  sacred  music,  her  recitations 
showing  marked  ability  iu  and  knowledge  of  this  diffi- 
cult portion  of  the  oratorio.  Her  two  f^olos,  "With 
plaintive  notes"  and  "Let  tbe  bright  Seraphim."  were 
loudly  encored,  and  Bhu  was  obliged  to  respond  to  tho 
demand  for  tho  latter.  The  cadenza,  with  trumpet 
obligoto,  was  beautitully  sung,  and  was  executed  iu 
Madame  Bishop's  best  style.  Of  the  trumpet  obligatou 
while  wo  cannot  say  anything  in  praise,  still  we  are  not 


alto 


eth?r 


ued  to  censure,  several  causes  being  com- 
bined to  prevent  a  good  performance.  In  the  first  place, 
l:eiug  exceedingly  difficult  to  play,  it  requires  great 
practice,  which  is  not  generally  devoted  to  it  on  account 
of  the  rare  use  of  the  instrument.  In  the  second,  the 
distance  of  the  singer  from  the  performer  made  it  al- 
most impossible  for  him  to  follow  closely  in  order  to 
make  the  movements  together,  as  he  should  have  been 
placed  close  to  the  singer  to  enable  hitn  so  to  do.  Tak- 
ing these  palliations  into  account,  we  feel  as  if  certain 
adverse  remarks  should  uot  hive  been  made,  and  We 
think  every  musician  will  agree  with  us  in  our  opinion. 

Mrs.  Marriner,  our  leading  soprano,  had  so  little  al- 
lotted to  her.  that  her  friends  were  deprive.l  of  hearing 
as  much  as  they  wished.  Tbe  arias,  "  i'e  men  of 
Gaza"  and  "To  fleeting  pleasures"  were  exceedingly 
well  snng,  and  showed  uot  only  superior  vocalizatioubu; 
also  well-directed  attention  and  study. 

The  part  of  "  Micah"  taken  by  Mrs.  Wm.  G.  Haydeu. 
who  delayed  her  departure  from  the  city  to  assist  iu  this 
representation,  was  in  excellent  hands.  The  air  "  Be- 
turn,  u  God  ol  hosts  "  was  beautifully  given  with  great 
taste  and  feeling,  and  in  the  solo  "Ye  sons  of  lerael, 
now  lament,"  so  much  pathos  and  tenderness  w<-re 
thrown  into  it  as  to  make  it  one  of  the  merited  features 
of  the  evening. 

As  "  Samson."  with  the  extremely  difficult  recitations 
written  for  the  part,  Mr.  S.  D.  Mayer  did  himsell"  full 
justice.  Being  in  excellent  voice,  which  was  sustained 
throughout  the  oratorio,  he  added  much  to  his  muoical 
reputation.  The  beautiful  solo,  "Total  Eclipse,"  which 
the  great  composer  himself,  in  his  days  of  bliudness, 
could  not  hear  without  emotion,  was  sung  with  a  just 
appreciation  of  its  beauty  and  its  rendition  met  with  ap- 
plause. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Campbell,  our  well-known  basso,  as  "Ha- 
rapha."*>ustaiued  himself  with  much  credit,  particularly 
in  the  air,  "Houur  aud  Arms,"*  which  was  so  well  sung 
as  to  require  repetition. 

Mr.  C  Makiu  assumed  the  portion  given  to  "  Manoah." 
in  ft  creditable  manner,  allowing,  however,  his  uervoue- 
uess  to  get  the  better  ot  Uim  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
■performance.  Ol  the  two  duels,  the  first,  •' Traitor  to 
»ove,'"  between  Mme.  Bishop  und  Mr.  J.  E.  Tippett, 
through  an  unfortunate  contretemps  on  the  j^^ait  of  one 
of  tbe  participants,  was  the  only  failure  of  the  evening, 
aud  marred  what  would  have  otherwise  been  a  veiy 
successful  performance.  The  second,  "  Go,  balfied 
coward,  goT'  between  Messrs.  Tippett  aud  Campbe.l, 
met  with  much  better  success. 

Tue  ciioruses,  taken  altogether,  were  well  suug,  and 
received,  as  they  deserved,  much  applause,  "  Then 
round  about  the  starry  throne,"  "Heai-,  Jacob's  God," 
"With  thuuder  uiiti'vl,"  auU  "Weep,  Ittracl,  weep," 
being  wortuy  of  es^eciai  mention. 

The  orchestra,  notwithstanding  the  lack  of  rehearsal, 
stLunkl  not  have  made  many  of  tue  errors  committed  by 
ihem.  In  mo  accompauimeut  to  the  solus,  we  have 
always  bceu  under  the  impression  that  the  violiucel.o  is 
used,  whereas  the  double  bass  took  the  part,  lor  what 
reason  we  know  not.  The  "  Dead  Maicii ''  was  vvry  ap- 
propriately named,  as  lar  a»  itu  performance  was  con- 
cerned, as  we  think  U  about  tlie  woist  performance  we 
have  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  hear,  uud  curiainly  en- 
titled the  Ilutes  aud  oboea  to  be  "carried  out"  for  decent 
burial. 

Much  credit  is  due  Mr.  George  T.  Evans  for  the  excel- 
lent manner  iu  which  the  perlormance,  aa  a  whole,  was 
givtn,  aud  added  much  to  his  airuady  acknowledged 
po.-ition  as  the  beat  conductor  on  thi^  c.»ast.  With  the 
short  time  allowed  him  for  the  production,  wc  think  ho 
accomplished  much  more  thau  was  expected  of  him  ; 
and  we  are  sure  his  efi^orts  are  fully  appreciated  and 
held  iu  remembrance  by  the  mtJmUers  of  the  Uande! 
aud  Hadyn  Society. 


-The  success  of  the  Gilder  Popular  Coucerta  at  popu- 
I  lar  prices  has  had  the  eiVect  of  bringing  out  a  rival  com- 
I  binaiiou,  consisting  of  Sig.  Caimini  Morley,  tenor.  Mi^a 
:  Fauny  Maiston,  soprauo,  Siguora  Franziui,  coutralto, 
I  Sig.  Marra,  baritone,  aud  Mr.  U.  Mausfeldt.  pianist,  who 
I  give  their  flrot  performance  at  PaciDc  Hall,  June  22d. 
Notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  one  of  our  morning  pa- 
pers that  our  people  can  bettor  appreciate  opera  at  twenty. 
five  cents  than  at  higher  prices,  we  hazard  tho  opinion 
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that  the  musical  intelligenre  of  the  commuuity  has  not 
so  fir  dpteriorated  as  to  encourage  auy  such  attempt  as 
this  to  bring  the  high  order  of  oiieratic  entertainment 
into  disrepute. 

An  operatic  sioger  who  has  devoted  years  of  his  or  her 
life  to  study  and  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
musical  talent,  is  as  much  entitled  to  the  highest  remun- 
eration for  services  as  any  one  who  excels  in  the  various 
other  professions  requiring  abilities  of  a  high  order.  A 
flue  painter,  or  sculptor,  can  command  for  the  produc- 
tion of  his  genius  and  skill  the  highest  pecuniary  re- 
compense i  and  why  not  the  singer  who  possesses  talents 
acliuowledged  to  be  equal  in  point  of  importance  to 
either  of  those  mentioned.  High  price."!  are  necessary  for 
the  proper  payment  of  first-class  artists,  and  the  effort, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  fail  to  create  any  favorable  im- 
pression in  regular  performances  of  opera,  to  belittle  this 
high  order  of  musical  entertainment  is  not  .leserviug  of 
support  from  those  who  are  possessed  of  tuusical  taste. 
We  are  decidedly  fif  the  opinion  lliat  such  taste  must 
have  degeuerated  very  materially  if  the  hashing  up  of 
portions  of  operas  by  a  few  singers  is  to  be  dignieed 
with  the  title  of  •■  operatic  entertainments."  Concerts 
composed  of  selections  from  the  principal  operas  are 
among  the  best  of  those  given  by  amateurs  and  are  cal- 
culated to  increase  and  elevate  musical  taste,  but  to 
hear  one  act  of  Lucia  di  Lammermmr  and  an  act  of  i?i> 
olelln  given  by  four  performers,  with  the  meagre  accom- 
paniment of  a  piano,  is  not  our  idea  of  first-class  enter- 
tainment and  would  be  dear  at  any  price. 

—The  complimentary  concert  to  Mr.  E.  Wunderlich 
the  well-Uuown  basso,  who  has  been  confined  to  his  bed 
for  somemonths  from  sickness,  tendered  by  the  Masonic 
Choir,  assisted  by  Mrs.  L.  F.  Mills.  Mrs.  M.  E.  Blake,  Frank 
Gilder  and  othirs.  took  place  at  Masonic  Temple,  May 
25th  ;  and  to  say  that  it  was  enjoyable  throughout'is  to 
give  the  least  amount  of  praise.  We  append  the  pro- 
gramme : 

PART    FIRST. 

Cho'ir™^^"  '"^'''  ®'''"'^=°°  longer,  ■■/tossijii. -Masonic 

„':°'9—"  Tben  you'll  remember  me,"  Salle  —Mr  A 
WilKie. 

iea  MiU^'  ^"'''°  "  ""'^^  °'  Edinboro  town."— Mrs.  Lou- 
^  Tri(.-"pon't  tickle  me.  I  pray,"  Jfai-Kiii.- Messrs. 
Maguire,  Tippett  and  Campbell. 
E^Blate""'"'"  ""^  '""^  '^"'^"'^  '"."  ■''>"ir<2.— Mrs.  M. 

o?,',°rt  H^'^.fn.'?™,';^'''-  -B^'K-M.-Mr  M,  A.  Anderson. 

Quartette—"  The  Water  Lily."  .till.- Messrs  Ma»uire 

Tippett,  Stadtfeld  and  Campbell.  "^essis.  Ma„ture, 

PART   SECOND. 

n^'^',"""  f?'"^"-  Barcarolle,  Schulhoff,  b.  Tarantelle 
Z)o*irr.— Mr.  Frank  Gilder.  -lauuieue, 

with  directions   or  use -Mr.  G..o.  T.  Bi°  mley 
gu^re°~"  '^'"'  ""'"'•"   "'''*  ^'<^'""'l'--Mr.  Joseph  Ma- 
Ai!d"''~'  fob  Boy  of  Aldivalloch,"  Mrs.  Blake  and  Mr. 

Solo.—ilr.  W.  0.  Campbell, 
a^autm"^"'"'"  ''"""'^  Iream,"   Messrs.   Mayer    and 


Eicelsis,"    Mozart.  —  Masonic 
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Chorus — "  Glori, 
Choir. 

All  the  singers  were  in  splendid  voice  and  received 
nattering  recalls.  The  old  duet.  ■•Rob  Roy  of  Aldival- 
loch,"  was  especially  fine,  and  Mrs.  Blake  and  Mr.  An- 
derson barely  escaped  a  double  encore. 

Mr.  Frank  Gilder,  of  course,  came  in  for  his  share  of 
the  success  of  the  entertainment,  being  obliged  to  play 
two  additional  pieces,  in  response  to  the  demand  of  the 
audience. 

Mr.  Wilkie  sang  "Then  you'll  remember  me  "  in  ex- 
cellent style,  and  was  deservedly  applauded. 

Mr.  Geo.  T.  Bromley,  who  undoubtedly  excels  in  wit 
and  humor  nearly  all  of  our  so-called  humorous  lectur- 
ers, took  tho.se  present  by  storm  with  his  exceedingly 
clever  "Gems  of  Song."  His  many  quaint  and  decidedly 
funny  expressions,  united  with  an  imperturbable  coun- 
tenance, which  of  itself  was  enough  to  exoite  one's  risi- 
bles,  convulsed  hit  auditors  with  laughter  ;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  return  and  bow  his  acknowledgements.  We 
regret  our  inability  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Bromley's 
remarks,  as  we  know  our  readers  would  as  thoroughly 
appreciate  them  as  the  audience  did  on  that  occasion. 

The  pecuniary  result  was  gratifying  to  the  originators 
of  this  testimonial,  which  showed  conclusively  the  es- 
teem in  which  Mr.  Wunderlich  is  held  by  his  fellow 
musicians  and  brethren. 


—The  Scantiin,nviau  Ladies'  Belief  Society  was  the  re- 
cipient of  a  benefit  at  Piatt's  Hall  June  6th,  on  which 
occasion  Mrs.  L.  F.  Mills,  Professor  Gustav  A.  Scolt, 
Mr.  Gk  Nathansou  and  others,  with  the  dramatic  society 
"  Norden."  assisted. 

Mrs.  Mills  sang  "  Come  in  and  shut  the  door,"  and  a 
duet  from  Favorxta  with  Mr.  Nathanson,  and  wa.. 
warmly  received.  Mr.  G.  Nathanson,  who  is  well 
known  among  our  professional  teachers  and  singers  as 
one  of  our  best  baritones,  sang  "  When  near  to  thee," 
by  Canipagna,  and  was  deservedly  applauded  for  his 
splendid  rendition  of  this  popular  song.  Messrs.  Lind- 
skog,  a  young  Swedish  amatenr,  and  Wm.  Stenbiht  fav- 
ored the  audience  with  Gottscbalk's  arrangement  of  the 
overture  to  William  Tell,  and  performs  1  it  with  much 
skill,  Mr.  Lindskog  being  especially  fine.  The  members 
of  the  society  "  Norden  "  concluded  the  entertainment 
with  the  Swedish  play,  A  Midsummer  Niyhl  in  Dalecarlia. 
in  which  the  characters  were  well  sustained,  Herr  Leon- 
ard Georges  deserving  special  mention  for  his  splendid 
make-up  and  fine  acting 

The  orchestra,  under  the  direction  jof  Mr.  A.  Welter- 
mau,  furnished  the  music,  and  performed  their  part 
during  the  evening  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  present. 

—Mr.  Frank  Gilder  has  succeeded  in  making  liis 
weekly  "  Popular  Concerts  "  very  successful  indeed, 
filling  to  overflowing  each  Tuesday  evening  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  Hall,  hundreds  being 
obliged  to  go  away.  With  the  assistance  of  such  artists 
as  Madame  Anna  Bishop,  Mr.  Alfred  Kelleher  and  Miss 
Susan  Gallon.  Signer  Eigo,  Messrs.  Makin,  Wilkie  and 
Dungan,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  people  desire  to 
show  their  appreciation  ;  and  being  a  host  in  him- 
self, the  concerts  are  one  continued  success.  The 
seventh  of  the  series  will  be  given  on  the  ICth,  when 
Madame  Anna  Bishop  and  others  appear. 


the  blind  organist,  announces  a  con. 
cert  at  Pixley  Hall,  corner  Polk  and  Pacific  streets,  on 
Monday  evening,  June  22d,  1874,  assisted  by  several  of 
his  friends,  members  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
—a  truly  deserving  concert,  and  one  which  we  hope  will 
be  largely  attended  by  those  who  have  a  kindly  feeling 
for  the  unfortunate. 

—We  acknowledge  tie  receipt  of  an  invitation  to  be 
present  at  the  annual  piciyc  of  the  Tuolumne  Ee-union 
Association,  to  be  held  at  Badger's  Central  Park,  Oak- 
land, Juno  17th. 

Among  the  many  inducements  offered  by  those  in 
charge,  the  musical  part  of  the  exercises  will  not  be  the 
least.  S  g.  Carmini  Morley  the  tenor.  Miss  Fanny  Mars- 
ton.  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Cameron  and  Mr.  C.  Makiu  have  been 
engaged  to  attend  to  this  portion  of  ihe  programme  and 
will  undoubtedly  afford  much  enjoyment  to  the  members 
andtheirfriehds.  Mr.  L.  P.  McOarty.  the  President  of  the 
Association  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  eft'orts  to  make 
this  the  picnic  of  the  season,  and  we  are  certain  of  the 
of  his  endeavors  to  accomplish  this  result. 


—The  first  complimentary  concert  of  the  St.  Cecilia 
Choral  Society  was  given  in  the  basement  of  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral,  on  May  28th,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Wm.  Toepke.  the  organist  of  the  Church.  Misses  Bt-lin- 
da  Soper,  Tilly  Petty,  A.  Curtaz  and  others  participated 
in  the  exercises,  which  were  of  a  high  order  and  enjoya- 
ble throughout.  We  understand  the  sociely  is  iu  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  we  hope  to  chronicle  many 
more  such  musical  entertainments  by  them. 


f 


ERSONALS. 


—Mr.  Geo.  T.  Evans  has  been  appointed  organist  of 
the  Howard  Presbyterian  Church,  vice  Mr.  H.  0.  Hunt, 
who  goes  to  Grace  Church  in  that  capacity. 

We  expect  shortly  to  give  our  readers  short  sketches 
of  the  Church  choirs  in  the  city,  and  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  any  information  regardmg  them  from  the  differ- 
ent leaders  and  organists  of  the  same. 

—We  were,  a  few  days  since,  favored  with  a  call  from 
Mr.  Goodnough,  the  lightning  insurance  and  musical 
of  Vallejo. 


— Canitoa  Cuom  Changes.— Mrs.  Hall  McAllister  has 
accepted  the  appointment  of  soprano  at  Grace  Church, 
with  Mr.  Jacob  Stadtfeld  basso,  Mr.  0.  L.  'Weeks  tenor, 
and  Mr.  H.  O.  Hunt  as  organist,  a  position  which  he 
formerly  held  at  this  Church. 

-Professor  Mulder  Fabbri,  Mme.  Fabbri  and  Miss 
Ana  Elzer,  have  returned  from  a  trip  to  Los  Angeles 
and  other  southern  towns.  Miss  Elzer  seems  to  have 
made  a  more  than  favorable  impression,  judging  from 
the  notices  of  the  press  of  Los  Angeles  and  elsewhere. 


-Mr.  Coopel 
nto,  called  c 


le  of  the  pit 
i  last  week. 


from  Sacra- 


f- 


D I  TOR'S    Sanctum. 


X.  Y.  Z.— It  is  asking  rather  too  much  of  ue  to  recom- 
mpnd  you  a  good  teacher  for  the  piano.  Among  the 
nnoiber  of  those  engaged  in  this  profeseion,  you  ought 
certainly  to  be  able  to  select  for  yourself. 

T.  A.  T,— We  decline  to  pxiblish  any  such  communi- 
cation as  yours,  it  being  too  personal  and  not  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  publish.  We  think  the  addition  of 
"  tie"  to  your  initials,  would  not  be  out  of  place. 

Miss . — Any  thing  ynu  may  desire  in  the  musical 

line  can  be  ordered  from  us  with  a  certainty  of  its  being 
attended  to  promptly. 

Novice,  Portland.  O. — Your  query  comes  too  late  to 
be  answered  this  issue.  Will  try  to  attend  to  it  by  our 
npxt.  Can  you  not  let  us  hear  from  you  musically  as 
often  as  auy  thing  of  interest  transpires  in  your  city  ? — 
Mme.  Bishop,  we  understand,  contemplates  a  visit  to 
the  Webfooters  soon. 


Editop^s  Table. 

Under  this  head  we  propose  giving  reviews  of  such 
literary  and  musical  works,  new  music,  aud  other  simi- 
lar publications  as  may  be  sent  ns  for  that  purpose. 
In  reviewing,  specinl  attention  will  be  given  each  work, 
and  all  notices  shall  be  based  entirely  upon  the  individ- 
ual merits  of  each,  as  wo  regard  tht-m.  Our  exchant'es 
and  notices  of  new  periodicals  will  also  receive  due 
attention.  All  communications  for  this  column  should 
be  directed  to  Sherma-n  &  Hyde's  Musical  Keview, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Tour  i 


1  Wonu)  IN  Eighty  Days.    By  Jules 


I-overs  of  the  marvellous,  those  who  deligh*  in  de- 
scriptions of  travel,  and  those  whose  tastes  in  reading 
incline  somewhat  to  Munchausenism,  will  be  delighted 
with  this  really  spicy  and  interesting  work.  Its  merit 
lies  chiefly  in  the  iutense  determination  and  Briton  per- 
severance of  its  hero,  who,  despite  every  adverse  acci- 
dent of  land  and  sea,  and  other  influences  which  could 
be  conjured  up  by  the  ingenuity  of  its  really  ingenious 
author,  succeeded  in  "placing  a  belt  about  the  earth"  in 
— not  *'  forty  minutes,"  but  eighty  days.  Passing  over 
the  usual  caricatures  of  American  life  and  character 
and  omitting  several  other  inaccuracies  of  statements  of 
facts,  the  book  is  a  readable  one,  and  we  commend  it  to 
such  of  our  readers  as  are  partial  to  works  which  serve 
to  amu.se,  but  which  contain  but  little  to  instruct.  Pab- 
Mshed  by  James  K.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Normandy  Pjctoeesque.    By  Henry  Blackburn. 

This  is  an  American  reprint  of  the  London  second 
edition  of  an  exceedingly  well-written  and  vastly  inter- 
esting series  of  sketches  in  Normandy.  The  work  is  one 
of  value  and  interest,  both  from  its  literary  worth  and 
the  pleasing  mauner  in  which  it  is  illustrated.  Pub- 
lished by  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston. 


The  study  of  the  history  of  music,  supported  by  the 
actual  hearing  of  the  master  compositions  of  the  differ- 
ent epochs,  is  the  shortest  way  to  cure  you  of  self-esteem 
and  vanity.— 5c/i«niann. 


Learn  betimes  the  fundamental  laws  of  Harmony. 


Sherman  &  Myde's  ^Ausical  j^eyiew. 


THE  ECHO  FROM  NEW  YORK. 


r  YOR 


June  4tb,  1874. 
6  ?    Probably  you 


Dn  you  koow  what  a '•  WbepZ( 
do  uot,  altbougb  you  hav^  donbtlese  tried  to  pnnseaa 
yoursf^lvts  of  everytbing  iu  tbe  liuo  of  tho  mudeiii  im- 
proveiULuts.  Uutil  au  auction  of  some  odd  and  eud 
musical  junk  took  place  bere  a  few  days  ago,  but  very 
few  persona  in  this  vicinity  were  aware  of  t  e  existence 
of  an  iustrutuont  beiiriug  tbe  higbly  suggestive  uaint  to 
wliich  I  have  called  your  attention.  Aitbougb  tbe 
pathetic  sound  of  the  Wheezei-  might  bave  been  familiar 
to  the  public  ear,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  before  tbe 
recent  revelation  anybody  outside  of  a  peculiar  circle 
knew  that  a  Whec-zer  waf>  a  Wheeler.  A  WheeZ'^r,  it  Ay- 
peara,  is  a  diminutive  hurdy-gurdy  scientifically  afflicted 
with  a  dry,  asthmatic  cough,  which  interferes  with  the 
performance  of  tb  •  tune  tliat  threatens  whenever  tht^ 
crank  ia  turned  '^y  the  artful  old  Img  at  the-  street  cor- 
ner, oil  stormy  nights.  Tlie  stn  et  urchins  cuU  Ihe  old 
who  :^rind  out  th:e  melancholy  cough  mixture 
uaic  "  Penny  Aunties,"  in  token  of  their  succe  s 
in  coaxing  loose  nickel-i  out  of  the  pockete  of  compas- 
■ionate  ]>aBser8-by.  And  the  Penny  Aunties,  it  has  been 
discover^al,  term  t)ieir  paif-nt  boxes  of  melancholy 
■•  Wbeezi-rs,"  which  is  precisely  what  they  are 

A  genius  known  to  local  fame  for  many  years  pust  as 
the  "Original  Jacobs"  died  recently.  leavLng  a  large 
stock  of  inBtrumental  trnah  of  the  kind  wherewith  the 
callow  negro  melodist  au*'  tho  Kmat-ur  aerenader  habit- 
ually supply  tbemeelTes.  There  was  everything  from  a 
i.w'p  haj-p  CO  t  haiisoon— fvoto  t'l"*  montb'  ar-jionU  nn  f.o 
iVic  double  C  si^rpeQt,  And  to  cJo»^"  oat  tie  ^'-.tate,  sbt* 
whola  cstsHfriie '■*•?*»*  wn''*'^  t.lse.  b»U'-'<^r,  locluded 
ili  tLe,  lot*  whS  &  ^?';iee::0]  u:  tb«;  aoW-  'itti.gr.  o?  nie!"'J'c 
.at&rrb.  It  dolii  /or  live  dollars  to  a  professional  player, 
.  and  doubtb'SH  has  already  earned  its  npw  proprietor 
t'onsiderable  compound  interest  on  the  invfstment. 
Whether  the  Original  Jacobs  was  the  originator  of  this 
ingenious  implement  of  menJicancy  or  not  is  not  known, 
but  it  is  believed  rhat  he  did  his  whiirc  towards  siipidy- 
ing  the  market  with  them,  and  every  New  Yorker  eiin 
testify  that  the  market  ift  not  short  of  Wheezers. 

Pr<ifessior  Antonio  Earili.  for  many  years  an  esteemed 
teacher  of  music  in  New  York,  has  concluded  to  return 
to  Italy,  because  he  has  not  been  able  to  achieve  that 
grand  result  which  hia  siincnine  temperament  had  pre- 
figured. 

The  German  Influence  on  musical  tastp  has  overcome 
that  of  the  Italians,  or  at  least  German  is  more  fashinn- 
able  now  than  Italian,  even  at  tbe  Italian  Opera.  Signor 
Barili  has  printed  a  vjilpdictory  in  which  h.?  chides  and 
admonishes  the  Americin  community.  H-^  charges  the 
Gtermaus  with  takiug  advantage  of  the  native  Ignor- 
ance of  art;  and  warns  ua  not  to  forget,  that  Italy's  com- 
poasrs  are  quite  as  numcrnns  and  tix  universally  ad- 
mired as  arc  tho«p  of  GernKiny.  it  n-t  more  bo.  Tho  let- 
t'  r  seems  to  be  prompted  by  the  spirit  of  disappoint- 
ment; but  it  is  logical,  and  argues  from  premises  that 
nobody  but  Dick  Wagner  will  care  to  dispute.  Wagner 
will  And  a  valuable  article  upon  himself  in  the  Oalari/ 
for  June,  from  the  pen  of  Richard  Grant  White.  It  is 
calculated  to  take  a  few  grains  of  conceit  out  of  the  com" 
poser  of  "  Lohengrin."  Mr.  White  disbelieves  in  des. 
criplive  music,  or  even  suggestive  music,  and  boldly  de- 
fies Richard  of  Bairenth.  to  conjure  up  the  vision  of  a 
quart  of  milk,  in  '4  time,  and  no  "  bars  rest,"  Of  course 
Wagner  will  write  a  tbrae  volume  reply  to  this  heavy- 
handed  critical  crusher,  and  the  seat  of  war  will  be  trans- 
ferred from  Europe  to  New  .York. 

£trak03ch  made  money  at  the  Academy  last  lea-scu, 
uid  has  now  secured  the  lease  of  t-e  building  for  three 
years,  with  the  privilege  of  being  the  only  purveyor  of 
opera  in  Italian  on  its  stage.  NilKgon's  name  doeei  not 
appear  in  the  published  list  of  bis  new  company  for 
next  Fall,  but  I  believe  that  I  am  justified  iu  saying  that 
this  petted  pouter  will  enlist  before  the  curtain  rises. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  terms.  Strakosch  would  like  to 
break  down  tbe  solitary  star  system,  provided  that  tbe 
attempt  does  not  break  him  down.  But  Nilsson  cannot 
make  as  much  money  in  Europe  in  a  season  as  she  can 
here.  Her  earnings  here  last  Winter— with  tbe  panic 
thrown  in— wore  not  far  from  $126,000.  Probably  she 
can  be  Induced  to  rojoln  tho  company  for  a  certainty  of 


I  full  har- 
fe  enjoyed 


$75,000  and  a  m»rgin  to  clear  S25.()0l)  more.    You  can 
bet  that  she  will  be  here  when  the  posters  arc  p-inted. 

Theodore  Thomas  is  ayain  e.st'ablished  for  the  Sum- 
mer at  the  Central  P^'k  Garden,  and  the  concerts  are 
well  patronized,  aitbougb  overcoats  are  still  comfort- 
able and  ice  cream  is  too  cliilling  to  be  in  great  demand. 

Alliert  H.  Pease  has  been  playing  withimmensc  success 
in  a  series  of  concerts  with  Miss  K-Uogg  in  neighboring 
cities.  Mr.  Pease  has  made  a  mark  as  a  vigorous  com- 
poser for  orchestra  and  piano,  and  Theodore  Thomas 
has  done  him  tbe  honor  to  place  several  of  bis  contribu- 
tions iipon  tbe  repertoirf  of  his  band. 

On  the  flrpt  of  May,  Albert  Weber,  tbe  great  piano 
manufacturer,  enlarged  the  area  of  his  Fifth  ATenae 
Salerooms,  by  the  addition  of  the  suite  of  galleries  and 
parlors,  form^^rly  occupied  bj  Gurney  &  Sou,  Photo- 
graphers. For  the  moment,  Weber  ha*^  elbow-room 
enough  iu  the  entire  possession  of  this  large  building, 
butjudgingfrojn  the  past  he  will  be  compelled  in  a  year's 
time  to  spread  out  still  further,  and  take  in  an  lidjoining 
lot  or  two.  By  the  way,  "  Nilseon's  Farewell  to  Weber," 
is  a  Ri'uvenirof  which  the  irrepressible  manufacturer 
may  well  be  proud.  The  Queen  of  Song  pronounces  tbe 
Weber  piano,  the  mngt  perfect  inst'-ument  she  has  ever 
heard.  In  this  expression  of  opinion,  she  is 
mony  with  the  sentiment  of  the  public  who  hi 
her  vocalization,  for  tbe  past  tw6  or  tl 

The  national  debt  to  Pheuis  T.  Barnum,  as  they  nuw 
call  him,  in  memory  of  his  repeated  fire  escapes,  is  being 
paid  off  at  a  f  ;tster  rate  than  taver.  Ton  must  have  heard 
of  the  Hippodrome  which  is  as  big  as  all  otU-dof>rs,  and 
yet  esimot  contcin  "11  th»  psopis  -^bo  bes^ige  its  dozra 
Mntr*nc'-i  :UUy  4:id  iii';btlr,  intent  ivt^-i  c-^ui^ibytiug 
thair  prov^artion,  f^  t  Hhow  thft'  emp'oy^  teiweeo  lavWi 
sod  eJfUt  buadi-ed  p.  ra<*uH.  *a.1  as  uiony  morn  fom^-Jfoot- 
eti  neksts.  N-.s,h  ivith  hi*  bi^  b  >*t  load  w>3  uowbcre  be- 
side Barnum  with  his  marvellous  achievements.  The 
annual  earnings  01  this  colossal  institution,  which  seats 
twelve  thousand  persons  twice  every  twenty-four  hours, 
provided  that  they  alt  go  in,  are  destined  to  be 
enormous.  At  the  present  rate  of  business,  the 
receipts  hid  fair  to  reach  Fire  Million  Dollars  in  a 
twelve.month.  Now  lump  all  the  money  that  New 
York  pays  annually  to  the  support  of  opera,  concerts, 
the  theatres,  minstrels,  variety  and  side  shows,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  would  reach  two  millions.  You  will  per- 
ceive, therefore,  how  it  happ  ns  that  other  managers 
are  beginning  to  feel  sick.,  The  entire  resident  and 
travelling  public,  regardless  of  sex,  color,  age,  national- 
ity and  occupation,  are  clearly  bent  on  visiting  this 
great  and  truly  moral  show,  which  *' is  not  a  circus,'* 
ond  of  enurse  the  money  which  they  deposit  with  the 
inventor  of  Joyce  Heth  and  tbe  woolly  borsa  is  kept 
from  tbe  theatres  and  other  amusements. 

Baruum'B  plan  of  doing  business  is  not  only  big,  but 
it  is  ^rand.  For  persons  living  in  peaceful  seclusion  in 
northern  Connecticut,  or  central  Massachusetts,  or 
southern  Vermont  or  New  Hampshire,  the  obliging 
autocrat  of  the  world  of  sham  has  established  excursion 
trains,  which  daily  run  from  almost  every  doorstep  in 
New  England  right  into  the  Hippodrome  on  Fourth  ave- 
nue. Moreover,  Barnum  has  contrived  to  have  the  cost 
of  a  trip  to  the  Hippodrome  and  return  lowered  to  a 
figure  below  tbe  ordinary  fare  between  the  various 
railway  stations  and  this  city.  Thus  is  presented 
to  tho  active  intellectual  forces  of  a  myriad  rural 
home  circles  the  tempting  paradox  that  it  is  actually 
cheaper  to  go  to  New  York  and  to  the  hippodrome  than  to 
simply  go  to  the  Metropolitan,  and  abstain  from  visiting 
that  extraordinary  scene  of  exciting  horse  play.  Need 
I  say  the  Valley  of  the  Connecticut  is  already  in  a  state 
of  resurrection  ?  that  the  representatives  of  the  dead 
past  have  been  awakened  to  a  lively  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  they  owe  Barnum  a  visit  and  that  they  are 
throncing  hither  in  true  camp  meeting  style — old  men 
and  maidens,  grand  dam<  s  and  unspankable  twins,  par- 
sons and  smithieB.  professors  and  factory  girls,  students 
and  select  men  ?  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
in  the  natural  order  of  events  the  entire  population  of 
tht  country  will  yield  to  the  effort  now  working  to  bring 
them  all  within  the  magic  circle  of  the  great  Moralist, 

Jarrett  and  Palmer  have  taken  possession  of  Booth'* 
Theatre,  at  which  Salvini  will  play  his  farewell  engage- 
ment thU  month.  The  American  drama  of  Fate  Is 
doing  moderately  »t  Wallsck's,  and  the  Laily  of  the 


Lal.t  is  slive  at  Niblo's  ;  Daly  has  closed  and  goes  to 
Chicago;  CamilU,  with  Clara  Morris,  is  the  naughty 
inducement  for  attending  the  Union  Square. 

Dry  Boxes. 


By  industry  and  per 
Art  higher. 


rill  always  carry 


FOR   B^LE. 

The  following  Music,  tlie  Property  of 

MADAME   ANNA   BISHOP 


IP  oflt-ved  For  Sale  i 


part  or  the  whole. 


MADAME   BISHOP, 

Occidental  Hotel. 
OPERA!^  W^ITH  BA\D  AND  VOCAL.PARTS. 


La  Gazza  Ladra. 

Robert  le  Diable. 

Don  Giovanni. 

Masaniello. 

Lucrezia  Borgia. 

L'Elixir. 

Fra  Diavolo. 

Ernani. 

Norma. 

Som■^lTnbl7^^ 


itte. 


Linda  de  Cha 

Der  Freischutz. 

Les    Noces    de    Jeanu 

(Printed.) 
Jeannette's  Wedding. 
Bon  Soir  Voisin. 
Judith. 
Stabat  Mater. 
Collins*    Ode    to    the    P»i>- 

r.io-aB—'Scc^.sa. 


Toe  folio ^tnfi   ina-'li:    »^tb  Orcbest  •»'  p»rt».     Scene* 


Oft*KHAH,  OUF.ri's.  40AG*,    «i«»,  »»*>. 


Duetto,  Con  Pazienzs. 
Overture,  William  Tell. 
Overture,  Past  and  Present 

(18S5.I— if  oc/wa. 
Haydns  Children's  Sympho- 

o  f  a. 


The  Harp  that  once. 

Old  Robin  Gray. 

Katy  Darling. 

John  Anderson. 

Last  Rose  of  Bummer. 

God  Save  the  QueeD. 

Les  Girondins. 

On  the  Banks   of   Guodol- 


SceDa  ed  Aira  Tu  del  mio. 

quiver 

Carlo— 7.  Masnadifre. 

Ave  Maria— ScAti6«r(. 

Preghiera  Mose  in  Egitto. 

Score  Di  piacer— (?a«jo  La- 

The  Light  of  other  Days. 

dra. 

Come  Again  To-Morrow. 

La  Pasadita. 

Let  us  all  speak  our  minds 

Score  of  Opera  Martha. 

if  we  Die  for  it. 

Score,  Aria.  Bel  Itasgio. 

Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night. 

1  Scena  finale  Anna  Boleno. 
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MYRON    W.     WHITNEY, 

V;i|>F.  INAUGURATE  Our  sketches  of  Ameri- 

*iAP  '■^"  artists  by  presenting  our  readers 
ell'Sfc  with  a  biographical  sketch  and  por- 

''^g  '  trait,  both  of  which  have  been  pre- 
pared expressly  for  the  Review,  of  Ameri- 
ca's most  distinguished  basso. 
The  name  and  fame  of  Mr. 
Whitney  are  become  world 
wide,  and  in  presenting  him 
in  this  manner,  we  cater  to  no 
sectional  or  local  pride,  but 
rather  furnish  to  the  world  of 
art  a  reliable  epitome  of  the 
history  and  acquirements  of 
one  of  the  brightest  exponents 
of  musical  art  upon  the  world's 
stage  to-day.  With  this  de- 
served tribute  we  proceed  with 
our  sketch. 

Myron  W.Whitney  was  born 
in  Ashby.  Mass.,  Sept.  5,  1836, 
and  is  consequently  at  the 
present  time  nearly  38  years 
of  age.  Of  the  studies  and  in- 
cidents of  his  earlier  years 
we  will  but  say,  that  quite 
early  in  life  he  was  a  lover  of 
music,  but  unconscious  of  the 
power  which  slumbered  within 
him,  though  filled  at  all  times 
with  a  love  for  music  which 
found  expression  at  every  op- 
portunity allowed  him.  Of 
course  the  meagre  musical  re- 
sources of  his  native  place 
furnished  but  a  circumscribed 
field  for  the  growth  and  im- 
provements of  his  powers,  and  he  sought  a 
new  and  more  extended  sphere.  About  the 
year  1S54  he  went  to  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
shortly  after,  placed  himself  under  the  train- 
ing of  E.  H.  Frost,  a  teacher  of  considerable 
ability.     He  remained  with  this  gentleman 


for  some  years,  constantly  studying,  and 
making  rapid  progress.  While  pursuing 
his  studies,  he  filled  the  position  of  leading 
basso  in  the  then  celebrated  choir  of  Tre- 
mont  Temple,  which,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Frost,  enjoyed  a  reputation  not  con- 
fined to  Boston  alone,  as  it  had  become  one 
of  the  features  of  the  city,  and  attracted  a 
large  congregation  to  the  Temple.     During 


the  three  or  four  years  of  his  cunnectiun 
with  Mr.  Frost,  the  choir,  which  also  includ- 
ed several  of  the  leading  vocalists  of  the 
day,  gave  several  concerts  in  Boston  and 
vicinity,  which  were  always  well  patronized. 
In  fact,  the  first  appearance  of  Mr.  Whitney 


in  oratorio  was  during  a  performance  of  the 
"Messiah,"  by  "Frost's  Tremont  Temple 
Choir,"  on  Christmas,  1858.  Mr.  Whitney 
sang  "Why  do  the  Nations"  so  effectively 
as  to  win  for  himself  the  commendation  of 
the  press  of  the  city,  although  at  the  same 
time,  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  were 
presenting  such  artists  as  Wetherbee,  and 
others  in  the  same  role.  The  writer  of  this 
had  the  pleasure  of  assisting 
in  the  choruses  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  well  remembers  the 
glorious  manner  in  which  the 
great  basso  of  to-day,  then 
but  a  smooth,  fresh  faced  boy, 
rendered  this  arduous  creation 
of  Handel.  His  position  was 
established  front  that  time, 
and  needed  no  prophet  to 
foretell  it. 

His  first  appearance  before 
the  Handel  &  Haydn  Society 
was  at  the  Christmas  oratorio 
of  the  Messiah  in  1861,  when 
he  secured  the  favor  of  the 
society  and  its  patrons,  so 
fully  that  he  has  ever  since 
been  retained  for  the  annual 
Christmas  concert.  In  fact, 
he  is  so  indispensable  an  item 
in  this  annual  oratorio  that  his 
absence  would  be  regarded 
as  a  disastrous  element. 

In  1868  Mr.  Whitney  went 
to  Florence  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  himself  under  the 
teaching  of  the  great  Vannu- 
^  '  ;»*  cini,  the  celebrated  master  of 
*^-S<.y  the  Royal  Opera.  This  emi- 
<fii^^iS?'  nent  musician,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  the  pupil  of 
Roraani,  whose  name  is  become  a  synonym 
for  all  that  is  great  and  honorable  in  the 
world  of  song.  And  just  here  we  will  re- 
late, as  an  episode,  that  Miss  Lizzie  Chap- 
man, one  of  the  leading  sopranos  with 
whom  Mr.  Whitney  was   associated  in  his 
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concert  life  while  with  Mr.  Frost,  afterward 
went  to  Florence  and  studied  under  Vannu- 
cini.  Her  lessons  under  this  great  teacher 
were  more  varied  and  all  embracing  than 
were  those  of  the  other  pupils  of  the  world 
renowned  Professor,  as  love  was  included 
in  the  list.  Miss  Chapman  became  the  wife 
of  Vannucini,  and  shortly  afterward  died  in 
her  husband's  Italian  home.  She  will  be 
remembered  by  the  musicians  of  eighteen 
years  ago,  as  a  young  lady  of  rare  amiability 
and  musical  promise. 

In  the  summer  of  187 1,  partly  for  the  sake 
of  travel  and  recreation,  and  partly  for  pro- 
fessional purposes,  Mr.  Whitney  went  to' 
London  and  was  absent  about  one  year,  re- 
turning in  season  for  the  Christmas  orato- 
rio of  1872.  During  a  greater  portion  of 
this  time  he  was  under  an  engagement  to 
Mr.  Mapleson  of  Covent  Garden  Theater, 
under  whose  auspices  he  appeared  in  Lon- 
don and  the  provinces.  The  engagement 
opened  with  a  season  of  seven  weeks  at 
Covent  Garden,  during  which  he  appeared 
every  evening.  The  Riviere  concerts  were 
arranged  as  follows :  Oratorio  one  evening, 
classical  one  evening,  and  miscellaneous  the 
remaining  evenings.  The  classical  eve- 
nings were  devoted  to  a  presentation  of  the 
works  of  certain  of  the  great  masters,  an 
evening  being  given  to  each;  thus,  a  Men- 
delssohn evening,  a  Beethoven,  a  Mozart,  a 
Wagner  evening,  etc.  During  these  con- 
certs, Madame  Erminia  Rudersdorff,  the 
eminent  oratorio  queen,  was  a  member  of 
the  company,  which  was  also  otherwise  a 
very  strong  one.  The  Covent  Garden  sea- 
son was  succeeded  by  a  six  weeks'  tour  of 
the  provinces,  in  which  he  sang  in  the  lead- 
ing cities  of  England, Scotland  and  Wales,  the 
programmes  comprising  miscellaneous  se- 
lections. Siins  Reeves,  the  renowned  Eng- 
lish tenor,  was  associated  with  this  com- 
pany, which  was  so  eminently  successful 
that  a  seventh  week  was  added  at  the  close 
of  the  original  season. 

At  the  close  of  this  engagement,  Mr. 
Whitney  had  the  honor  of  singing  in  "Elijah" 
at  the  great  Bermingham  Festival.  The 
peculiar  interest  of  this  occasion  was  that  he 
sang  from  the  same  stage  as  that  occupied 
by  Mendelssohn  when  he  directed  the  first 
production  of  his  immortal  work  in  1848. 
Several  of  the  eldest  of  the  choristers,  who 
had  assisted  in  the  first  performance  under 
Mendelssohn,  came  forward  at  the  close  of 
the  oratorio,  and  congratulated  Mr.  Whit- 
ney upon  his  eminent  success  in  the  role  of 
"  Elijah."  The  distinguished  basso  relates 
this  incident  with  great  interest,  and  dwells 
upon  it  with  pardonable  pride.  During  this 
festival  the  following  great  works  were  also 
produced,  viz.,  Spohr's  "  Last  Judgment," 
Handel's  "Messiah, "oneof  Haydn's  Masses, 
and  other  equally  excellent  works.  The 
list  of  artists  who  assisted  in  this  festival. 


were  Madame  Lemens-Sherrington,  the  cel- 
ebrated oratorio  soprano;  Miss  Julia  Elton, 
the  contralto ;  Mr.  Vernon  Rigby,  the  Eng- 
lish tenor,  and  others. 

After  this,  Mr,  Whitiiey  was  confined  to 
his  bed  with  typhoid  fever  during  a  period 
of  six  weeks.  This  was  at  Rhyl,  a  Welsh 
city,  which  he  had  visited  professionally. 
On  recovering  from  the  fever,  our  perse- 
vering musician  resumed  his  engagements, 
which  included  a  series  of  oratorio  perform- 
ances at  Exeter  Hall,  in  connection  with 
the  London  Harmonic  Society,  assisted  by 
Mad.  Sherrington,  Mad.  Patey,  and  Sims 
Reeves,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Michael 
Costa.  The  works  presented  were  "Mes- 
siah," "Last  Judgment,"  Haydn's  Masses, 
etc.,  and  were  immensely  successful.  Then 
followed  six  appearances  with  Barnby's  Ora- 
torio Society  at  Exeter  Hall,  during  which 
"  Elijah,"  Messiah,"  "  Israel  in  Egypt," 
"Stabat  Mater,"  "Joshua,"  and  "Judas 
Maccabeus  "  were  given.  The  other  artists 
who  appeared,  were  Mad.  Sherrington,  Miss 
Julia  Elton,  and  Sims  Reeves.  Next  fol- 
lowed an  engagement  with  the  celebrated 
"Henry  Leslie's  Choir,"  at  St.  James  Hall, 
in  which  he  sang  Gounod's  beautiful  sacred 
song,  "  Nazareth." 

Succeeding  these  London  engagements 
followed  one  with  Charles  Halle,  in  Man- 
chester and  Bradford.  This  series  included 
several  of  the  standard  oratorios,  in  one  of 
which  "The  Creation,"  Mr.  Whitney  had- 
the  honor  of  singing  with  Mad.  Titiens,  who 
congratulated  him  warmly  upon  the  general 
excellence  of  his  rendition  of  the  music  of 
Haydn's  masterpiece.  This  is  an  event 
upon  which  our  basso  loves  to  speak  with 
justifiable  warmth.  Another  honor  which 
was  extended  him  was  an  engagement  to 
sing  for  the  famous  organization  known  as 
"The  Gentlemen's  Concerts,"  a  society 
whose  origin  dates  back  a  full  century,  and 
which  is  naturally  extremely  aristocratic, 
and  very  select.  The  programmes  were  of 
course  miscellaneous,  and  our  basso's  por- 
tion was  Mozart's  aria  "Who  treads  the  path 
of  duty,"  in  the  Zauberflote. 

His  last  English  appearance  was  at  Oxford 
University,  where  he  appeared  in  connection 
with  the  celebrated  Miss  Edith  Wynne,  the 
renowned  Welsh  soprano,  Mr.  Edward 
Lloyd,  who  is  spoken  of  as  the  coming  Eng- 
lish tenor,  and  others.  Handel's  Ai'is  and 
Galatea  was  the  work  presented,  and  led  to 
the  entire  success  of  Mr.  Wliitney  in  the  ar- 
duous role  of  "  Polyphemus,"  the  music  of 
which  is  seldom  sung  as  originally  written, 
as  Handel  composed  it  for  an  exceptional 
base  voice.  But  our  basso  required  no 
favors  in  the  score,  and  treated  our  English 
cousins  to  a  hearing  of  this  music  in  the 
original  key,  and  with  all  the  elaborate 
fiorituri  WxXh  which  Handel  embellished  it. 
Of  course  we  need  not  say  that  he  won  an 


immense  success,  and  left  the  shores  of 
England  followed  by  the  esteem,  personal 
and  professional,  of  the  people  of  that  king- 
dom, who  will  gladly  welcome  his  return, 
which  they  hope  may  be  at  an  early  day. 
And  just  here  commenced  his  popularity  in 
the  great  aria  "  Oh  ruddier  than  the  cherry," 
a  selection  which  few  bassos  can  render 
from  the  original,  but  which  in  his  hands 
becomes  "  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for- 
ever." 

During  the  entire  professional  stay  of  Mr. 
Whitney  in  England,  the  press  of  that 
country,  in  whatever  city  he  appeared, 
joined  in  bestowing  upon  him  none  but 
terms  of  the  most  hearty  praise,  and  giving 
him  a  prominent  position  among  the  artists 
of  the  day. 

After  his  return  home,  which,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  was  in  season  for  the  Christ- 
mas oratorio  of  1872,  he  took  up  the  thread 
of  his  professional  life  just  where  he  left  it 
on  his  departure  for  England,  and  soon  set- 
tled down  into  his  old  time  routine  of  duties. 
About  this  time  efforts  were  made  to  induce 
him  to  "change  his  base"  to  New  York 
City,  but  like  all  genuine  Bostonians,  he  re- 
fused to  leave  that  city,  which  he  considers 
to  be  "  the  best  place  a  man  can  live  in." 
As  he  could  not  be  pursuaded  to  locate  in 
New  York  City,  he  was  engaged  by  one  of 
the  leading  churches  of  the  metropolis  at  a 
salary  of  seventy-five  dollars  and  expenses 
per  Sunday,  to  sing  for  them.  Accordingly 
he  went  to  New  York  every  Saturday  eve- 
ning and  returned  home  every  Monday. 
This  is  probably  the  best  pay  ever  given 
any  single  choir  singer  in  this  or  any  other 
country. 

At  the  Cincinnati  Musical  Festival  of 
1S73,  Mr.  Whitney's  already  glorious  repu- 
tation may  be  said  to  have  culminated,  and 
at  its  close  he  stood  before  our  entire  people 
hailed  and  acknowledged  as  the  greatest 
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English.  This  popular  verdict  has  since 
been  affirmed  and  re-affirraed,  and  is  entirely 
just,  and  well  deserved. 

After  the  festival,  Theodore  Thomas, 
whose  sagacity  as  a  manager  is  only  equal- 
led by  his  transcendent  ability  as  an  or- 
chestral director,  secured  Mr.  Whitney  at  a 
salary  of  three  hundred  dollars  and  ex- 
penses per  week,  for  a  concert  tour  of  eight 
months.  During  this  tour  the  troupe  visited 
all  the  leading  cities  of  the  country,  and 
although  the  greater  portion  of  it  was  during 
the  financial  panic  of  1873,  success  crowned 
their  efforts  in  nearly  every  city  in  which 
they  appeared.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  mention  in  this  connection,  however, 
that  Cincinnati,  which  claims  to  be  "the 
musical  center  of  the  west,"  although  vastly 
indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  for  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  her  great  musical  festival  in  the 
early  part  of  the  same  year,  allowed  the 
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party  to  lose  some  two  thousand  dollars  in 
their  city.     Comment  is  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Whitney's  re-appearance  in  the  west 
during  the  early  summer  of  1874,  in  Cincin- 
nati and  Indianapolis  secured  for  him  the 
still  warmer  regards,  if  that  were  possible,  of 
his  many  friends  in  these  cities,  who 
admire  him  for  his  great  artistic  abilities,  as 
also  for  his  geniality  and  integrity  in  private 
life.  No  man  has  more  friends,  both  in  and 
out  of  his  profession,  and  few  are  more  de- 
serving. 

In  closing  our  sketch  of  our  distinguished 
basso,  we  desire  to  add  our  tribute,  person- 
ally and  professionally  to  the  verdict  already 
rendered,  and  to  assure  him  that  we  shall 
be  ever  happy  to  learn  of  and  record  his 
success. 

GLEANINGS  FROM  MUSICAL  HISTORY. 


TRUE  GENIUS  NON-EGOTISTIC. 

Says  Dr.  Haweis,  "The  great  composers 
seem  to  cast  off  all  egotism  when  they  lay 
down  their  pens,"  and  thus,  in  our  opinion, 
epitomises  the  entire  subject.  True  genius 
can  not  be  local,  sectional  or  circumscribed, 
as  in  its  most  divine  elements,  it  is  essen- 
tially universal,  and  belongs  to  all  people, 
of  all  times,  in  all  places.  Of  what  avail 
would  be  the  glorious  creations  of  Handel, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn 
and  the  rest  of  the  mighty  host  of  the 
world's  great  musicians,  had  they  been  re- 
tained for  the  benefit  of  a  limited  number, 
or  expended  solely  in  the  immediate  circle 
of  the  composer?  The  divine  power  which 
designed  the  aesthetic  world  and  framed  its 
laws,  placed  an  impenetrable  boundary  be- 
twixt art  and  selfishness,  and  this  bound  is 
seldom  past.  Pretenders  frequently  attempt 
to  walk  in  each  domain,  but  are  by  their 
act  self-confessed  unworthy. 

Musicians,  however  grand  and  godlike 
their  works,  are  after  all,  but  human,  and  in 
the  application  of  any  great  principle  of 
high  morality,  should  be  considered  as  such, 
and  receive  the  same  leniency  bestowed 
upon  less  gifted  ones  when  thus  weighed. 
But  it  will  be  found  on  careful  examination, 
that  the  more  elevated  the  genius,  the  more 
refined  is  it  from  the  baser  dross  of  selfish- 
ness, the  alloy  of  ignoble  minds. 

This  principle  applies  with  peculiar  force 
and  unanimity  to  all  the  great,  old  masters, 
while  these  jealousies  of  our  modern  musi- 
cians are  a  well  established  fact,  which,  it 
must  be  said,  have  given  rise  to  results  far 
other  than  beneficial  to  art.  Among  the 
composers  of  to-day,  while  we  have  none 
who  inherit  the  genius  of  the  old  masters, 
we  have  but  few  who  seem  possessed  of 
their  modesty.  This  last  painful  truth 
leads  to  serious  jealousies,  and  endless  dis- 
agreements, both  amongthe  musicians  them- 


selves, their  immediate  circles  of  friends  and 
admirers,  and  through  these,  the  public  at 
large.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  true  musician, 
or  in  fact  the  intc  disciple  in  any  line  of  att, 
would  be  first  to  appreciate,  and  acknowl- 
edge the  advent  of  any  work  of  beauty,  and 
delight  in  making  manifest  his  appreciation 
of  the  work,  and  its  author.  That  man 
who  does  not  hold  his  art  as  superior  to  all 
other  considerations,  but  whose  omnipres- 
ent conceit  overrides  all  truer  aspirations, 
has  certainly  mistaken  his  calling  to  artist 
life,  and  would  do  well  to  delve  in  some  less 
elevated  pursuit.  We  do  not  find  in  our 
reading  of  the  lives  of  the  truly  great  mas- 
ters of  music,  many  such  petty  disagreements 
and  bickerings,  senseless  jealousies  and 
professional  animadversions,  but  instead 
each  one  seemed  to  delight  in  awarding  to 
real  desert,  the  acknowledgement  due  true 
merits.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  will 
almost  invariably  be  found  to  be  among 
musicians  of  an  inferior  order  of  merit. 

We  recall  with  sincere  pleasure,  the  tribute 
of  the  celebrated  Italian  composer,  Hasse, 
himself,  a  writer  of  great  ability,  to  the  Ger- 
man  musician,  Keiser.   -  Dr.  Burney  in  his 
history  says  that  Hasse  said  to  him  during 
his  pleasant  visit  to  the  home  of  the  com- 
poser  in    Vienna,    during   the    year    1772, 
"  Keiser  was  one  of  the   greatest  musicians 
the  world  ever  saw."     The  fact  that  Keiser 
lived  nearly  a  century  before  him,  does  not 
in   our  opinion,   detract  one  iota  from  the 
magnanimity  of  this  tribute  to  his  worth,  by 
his  brother  musician  and  composer,  as  his 
works   remained  living  rivals  to  all  future 
aspirants  for  honors  in  the  field  of  musical 
composition.      The   admiring   appreciation 
of  Haas  for  Handel,  whom  he  styled  "The 
great  Handel,"  was  grandly  manifested,  at 
a  time  when  such  a  manifestation  was  all 
the  more  valuable,  in  that  it  was  exceeding 
timely,  and  all  the  more  worthy  of  commend- 
ation, as  it  was  peculiarly  and  pecuniarily 
disinterested,  and  genuine.     This  was  when 
the  Buononcini  faction  of  Handel's  operatic 
enemies,  who  had  been  left  without  a  fitting 
rival  to  match  against  him,  by  the  summary 
flight  of  Buononcini  from  London,  in  1733, 
selected  Haas  as  the. only  composer  then 
known  who  would,  in  their  opinion,  be  able 
to    cope   with   "the    great    bear,"   as   Dr. 
Prepusch  was   wont  to  designate   Handel. 
One  would  think  that,  in  view  of  the  disas- 
trous results   which  had  waited  upon  their 
previous  trials,  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
faction  would  have  preferred  a  truce  ;  but 
such  was  by  no  means  their  desire,  and  to 
perpetuate  the  cmc-ii/ev/hich  they  had  created 
in   the  world  of  opera,  a  successor  must 
be  obtained  to  continue  the  duty  so  igno- 
miniously  abandoned  by  their  late  recreant 
standard-bearer,    the    convicted    plagiarist, 
Buononcini.     Accordingly,  Haas  was  sum- 
moned from  Italy,  where  he  had  achieved  a 


well  deserved  reputation,  but  it  would  seem 
that  the  full  nature  of  the  duties  required  of 
him  had  not  been  previously  made  known 
to  him.  Upon  learning  that  he  had  been 
chosen  composer  for  the  Opera  House,  he 
exclaimed,  "  What  then  !  is  the  great  Handel 
dead?"  When  the  matter  was  fully  ex- 
plained, he  repudiated  the  scheme  with 
great  indignation,  and  rebuked  the  nobles 
in  unmistakeable  terms  for  suggesting  that 
he,  or  any  other  living  man  was  competent 
to  compete  with  Handel  in  composition,  and 
retired  in  anger  and  disgust  from  their  pres- 
ence. 

Fancy  a  similar  proposition  being  made 
to  some  of  the  musical  or  dramatic  com- 
posers of  to-day.  We  firmly  believe  that 
certain  of  them  would  immediately  agree  to 
outwrite  Handel,  Mozart,  Shakspere,  or  any 
other  who  had  ever  preceded  them.  And 
this  recalls  an  incident  apropos  to  the  sub- 
ject, which  we  present  more  for  the  reason 
of  its  appositeness,  than  from  any  confidence 
we  have  as  to  its  truth.  Still  it  is  reported 
as  one  of  the  events  of  our  day,  and  we  give 
it  as  we  found  it.  It  is  said  that  some  one 
was  recently  playing  certain  strains  from 
one  of  Mendelssohn's  compositions  in  the 
hearing  of  Offenbach,  the  French  Opera 
Bouffe  composer.  After  listening  a  few 
moments,  he  started  up  exclaiming,  "Whose 
music  is  that?  "Mendelssohn's."  "Oh," 
said  Offenbach,  sinking  back  in  his  chair 
with  a  sigh  of  relief,  "you  don't  know  how 
you  frightened  me  ;  /  was  afraid  it  was 
initiL'. ' ' 


WORD  MANGLING. 


I  have  had  occasion  frequently  to  note  the 
almost  universal  tendency  to  mouthing  and 
mispronouncing  words,  both  in  public  and 
private  life.  Nor  is  the  alarming  error  con- 
fined entirely  to  any  class,  set,  or  profession. 
The  pulpit,  stage  and  concert  room,  all 
furnish  instances,  and  scarcely  a  public  oc- 
casion passes  without  demonstrating  how 
deep-seated  this  evil  is  become.  For  in- 
stance, I  attended  a  first  class  concert  not 
long  ago,  and  listened,  among  other  things, 
to  a  performance  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
exquisite  chorus  "Oh  Charlemagne,"  in 
Verdi's  "Ernani,"  with  the  English  words 
"Crowned  with  the  tempest."  The  indi- 
vidual who  sang  the  baritone  solo  rendered 
the  words  so  .that  when  they  reached  me 
they  smote  upon  my  ear  about  as  follows : 

"Crown  dwith  ert  empist  strobed  din 
the  forist, 

"  Monar  chof  mountensth  rue  air-hair 
thou  sore  wrist,"  etc. 

Can  anything  be  more  senseless  than  the 
foregoing  ?  And  yet  it  is  exactly  as  the 
young  man  rendered  it  to  applauding  ad- 
mirers. That  it  is  not  at  all  overdrawn 
any  one  who  takes  pains  to  listen  closely  to 
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the  articulation  of  some  of  our  best  singers 
may  speedily  prove.  On  another  occasion 
the  writer  listened  closely  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  choir  of  one  of  our  Episcopal 
churches  rendered  the  closing  couplet  in 
the  OITertory,  and  found  the  following  result : 

AUth  ing  scum  mofth  ee  og  odd  Danofth 
ine  nown  hav  weeg  iventh  ee. 

This  is  as  near  as  I  can  express  it,  and  I 
assure  my  readers  it  is  scarcely  as  bad  as 
was  the  original.  Is  not  such  shocking 
profanation  of  sacred  words  blasphemous? 
I  do  not  believe,  and  I  say  it  reverently, 
that  God's  ears  are  pleased  by  such  an  un- 
meaning jumble.  That  it  is  entirely  use- 
less and  easily  amended,  is  soon  proved  by 
demonstration.  Let  any  offenders  in  this 
respect  but  see  how  absurdly  their  efforts 
sound,  and  shame  works  the  cure.  The 
method  I  have  adopted  in  such  cases,  is  to 
write  the  sentence  as  nearly  as  possible  as 
singers  have  produced  it,  and  exhibit  it  to 
them.  Often  times  they  can  scarcely  believe 
it  possible  that  they  have  produced  such 
nonsense,  and  an  improvement  is  soon 
manifest. 

There  is  no  reason  why  words  can  not  be 
articulated  as  correctly  in  singing  as  in 
speaking.  It  may  be  a  little  more  difficult 
under  certain  circumstances,  but  a  little  ad- 
ditional effort  will  overcome  all  difficulties, 
and  pave  the  way  to  future  improvements. 
Singers  should  look  to  this  matter  of  pro- 
nunciation, as  it  is  one  of  vital  importance. 

Nor  are  singers  the  only  offenders  against 
orthographical  purity,  as  I  have  already 
stated.  Some  of  the  leading  lights  of  the 
dramatic  firmament  have  been,  and  are 
derelict  in  this  respect  in  many  instances. 
But  a  short  time  since,  the  dramatic  critic  of 
the  Boston  Globe,  an  excellent  mentor  in 
such  affairs,  sharply  rebuked  Edwin  Booth 
for  several  errors  in  his  reading  of  Bulwer's 
"  Richelieu."  I  do  not  recall  at  present  but 
one  of  the  lapses  of  which  the  celebrated 
tragedian  was  guilty,  which  was  the  word 
"  ^,i--emplary,"  pronounced  by  him  "  ex-tv//- 
plary,"  which  was  all  the  more  singular  and 
unpardonable  in  that  this  false  pronuncia- 
tion entirely  ruined  the  rhythm  of  the  line 
in  which  it  occurs.  I  might  cite  innumer- 
able similar  instances,  but  this  will  suffice 
for  the  stage. 

The  pulpit  is  also  equally  guilty  in  this 
direction.  But  a  very  short  time  ago  I  was 
present  at  a  Union  Missionary  meeting  in 
which  three  well-known,  popular  Episcopal 
clergymen  participated,  and  was  somewhat 
surprised  to  observe  certain  orthographical 
peculiarities  in  each  one  of  them.  The 
elder,  who  was  somewhat  inclined  to  be 
"stagey,"  so  to  speak,  in  his  delivery,  inva- 
riably shot  out  his  words  like  stones  from 
a  catapult,  or  as  Barrett,  in  his  rendition  of 
"  Cardinal  Richelieu,"  says  "  Ha,  is  it  so  ? " 
he    invariably    spouted,    "  Letuspray,"    as 


hough  speaking  to  some  one  in  the  next 
town.  Another  one  was  inclined  to  the 
high-drawl-ic,  mouthing  style,  while  the 
third  invariably  made  two  syllables  of  such 
words  of  one  syllable  as  had  an  r  in  them, 
thus;  Chur-rist,  stur-rength,  stur-rive,  stur- 
rong,  etc.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  in 
view  of  such  an  example,  that  the  choir  of 
this  church  produced  a  line  from  the  beau- 
tiful Easter  Hymn,  which  sounded  to  me 
something  like, 

"  Singer  heavens  send  her  three  ply." 
All  of  these  are  simply  bad  habits,  and  if 
reprehensible  in  singers  and  uneducated 
people,  how  much  more  unpardonable  are 
they  when  persisted  in  by  the  educated  and 
refined,  those  to  whom  we  should  be  able  to 
look  for  examples.  This  question  of  or- 
thographical purity  is  an  all-important  one, 
and  I  would  be  glad  to  witness  an  interest 
in  it  which  would  seem  to  give  promise  of 
future  improvement.  That  the  evil  is  great, 
and  wide-spread,  can  not  be  questioned; 
that  its  eradication  to  be  permanent  must  be 
radical,  is  equally  evident.  The  question  is, 
how  is  the  result  much  needed  to  be  brought 
about?     I  leave  it  for  investigation  by  all. 


THE  LORD'S  PRAYER  IN  CHINOOK  JARGON. 

[We  give  below  a  specimen  of  the  dialect 
"Jargon,"  in  use  among  traders,  trappers 
and  others  at  the  Indian  Trade  Agency  of  the 
North-west  Pacific  Coast.  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  a  friend  we  are  enabled  to  present 
this  literary  curiosity  to  our  readers,  a  sam- 
ple page  from  a  "  dictionary,"  published  for 
and  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  portion 
of  our  country.  It  is  certainly  a  most  inter- 
esting extract,  as  exhibiting  a  fragment  from 
the  history  and  custom  of  a  portion  of  our 
people. — Ed.  Review.] 

Nesika  papa  klaksta  mitlire  kopa  saghalie. 

Our      father      who        stayeth      in      the  above, 

kloshe    kopa    nesika    tumtum  mika  nem ; 

good  in  our  hearts  [be]  thy      name  ; 

kloshe  mika  tyee  kopa  konaway  tilikum ; 

good        thou    chief    among         all  people : 

kloshe  mika  tumtum  kopa  illahie,  kahkwa 

good        thy  will  upon       earth  as 

kopa  saghalie.  Potlatch  konaway  sun  nieska 
in      the  above.        Give  every         day      our 

muckamuck.  Spose  nieska  mamook  masah- 

food.  If  we  do  ill. 

chie,   wake   mika  hyas    solleks,   pe  spose 

[be]  not  thou         very         angry,      and         if 

klaksta  masahchie  kopa  nieska,  wake  nieska 

any  one  evil         towards      us  not        we 

solleks    kopa  klaska.      Mahsh  siah  kopa 

angry    towards      them.       Send  away     far       from 

nieska  konaway  masahchie. 

us  all  evil.  Kloshe  Kahkwa. 

The  book  from  which  the  above  is  ex- 
tracted is  a  brief  lexicon  of  the  terms  in  or- 
dinary use,  and  is  a  curiosity.  We  give  a 
few  definitions  to  be  found  in  the  work: 
Mah  sic,  thank  you;  kwan-kwan,  glad; 
kweh-kweh,  a  duck  ;  mal-i-eh,  to  marry. 


Ol^GINAL     StOF^. 

FALSE  ECONOMY, 
A   Lesson  for  Young  Housekeepers. 

"We  must  make  the  bills  less,  this  year, 
Annie,  or  we  will  swamp  the  ship,  certain," 
said  Charley  Willis  to  his  pretty  wife. 

"Yes,  Charley;  but  how?"  sighed  Annie, 
"I  try  to  be  as  saving  as  I  can." 

"I  know  you  do,  Annie,  I  was  not  find- 
ing fault.  Only  stating  a  fact  for  my  own 
benefit  as  well  as  yours." 

"I  am  willing  enough  to  try,"  answered 
Annie,  "if  you  will  show  me  whereto  begin." 

"I  hardly  know  myself.  We  niust  find 
places  as  they  come.  We  must  avoid  buy- 
ing anything  we  can  do  without,  and  be  as 
saving  as  possible." 

"Well,  I'll  do  the  best  I  can."  And 
Annie  sighed  again,  a  light  cloud  on  her 
fair  young  face. 

"  I  know  you  will.  Don't  think  I'm  scold- 
ing, Annie,  for  I'm  not.  Come,  it's  about 
bedtime,  is'nt  it?" 

"Yes."  Annie  rose,  and  put  a^yay  her 
sewing.  But  though  she  went  to  rest  by  the 
side  of  her  liege  lord,  she  could  not  sleep. 
Like  Mary  of  old,  she  kept  these  things  in 
her  heart  and  pondered  them.  She  ap- 
pointed herself  a  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  and  while  the  unconscious  Charley 
slept  the  sleep  of  the  just,  beside  her,  she 
was  devising  plans  for  household  economy. 

Pretty  Annie  Willis,  like  many  inexpe- 
rienced young  housekeepers,  had  got  to 
learn  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "saving 
at  the  spiggot  and  wasting  at  the  bunghole," 
and  that  false  economy,  generally  turns  out 
to  be  true  extravagance. 

A  few  days  after  their  conversation,  Annie 
found  it  necessary  to  buy  a  pair  of  new  shoes. 

"I'll  go  myself,  and  show  Charley  what 
good  bargains  I  can  make,  "  she  said. 

So  she  put  on  her  neat  walking  dress,  and 
went  down  town. 

"Shoes,  madame?  Ladies'  shoes?"  said 
the  polite  clerk.  "  Yes  madame,  our  stock 
is  very  fine  just  now."  He  showed  her  a 
number  of  p.airs,  some  just  such  as  Charley 
was  in  the  habit  of  buying  for  her,  but  then 
the  price  was  high,  and  Annie  was  going  to 
save,  you  see! 

"Have  you  nothing  cheaper?"  she  asked. 
Whereupon  the  obliging  shopkeeper  pro- 
duced a  box  of  inferior  shoes,  but  which 
looked  very  nice,  and  which  he  assured  her 
were  selling  below  cost,  "actually  below 
cost."  Annie,  in  her  inexperience,  believed 
him,  and  cairied  home  her  shoes  satisfied 
she  had  made  a  great  bargain. 

At  noon  she  showed  tlicm  in  triumph  to 
Charley.  He  did  not  say  much,  but  his 
face  wore  a  doubtful  expression  as  he  looked 
at  them. 
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"They  may  do  very  well  with  your  rul5- 
bcrs,"  he  said. 

Annie  winced  .a  little  for  she  knew  she 
had  not  bought  the  rubbers  as  Charley 
told  her  to  do.  But  then  the  weather  was  so 
nice  and  dry — might  be  so  a  long  time, 
and  she  would  save  a  dollar  or  so,  for  a 
while  yet,  anyhow. 

The  dry  weather  did  last  for  about  three 
weeks,  and  Annie  had  not  needed  the  over- 
shoes much.  But  she  saw  with  dismay  that 
her  cheap  shoes  were  beginning  to  give  way 
at  the  sides.  She  said  nothing,  but  took  to 
wearing  an  old,  thin  pair  of  gaiters  about 
the  house,  and  thus  took  quite  a  cold. 

One  evening,  when  it  had  been  raining 
some  during  the  day,  Charley  came  home 
to  supper,  bringing  tickets  for  a  concert  that 
night. 

"  I  know  it  seems  a  little  extravagant,"  he 
said,  as  they  sat  at  supper,  "but  we  have 
not  taken  any  recreation  this  winter,  and 
this  will  be  such  a  rare  treat.  I  know  you 
will  enjoy  it." 

"Indeed  I  shall!  I  would'nt  miss  it  for 
anything,"  said  Annie  in  delight,  for  she 
was  quite  a  musician  herself,  and  possessed 
a  true  musician's  love  for  the  art.  But  as 
she  went  upstairs  she  thought  with  dismay 
of  the  wet  walks  and  her  thin  shoes  without 
rubbers. 

"  I'll  ask  Charley  to  run  down  and  get  me 
a  pair,"  she  said,  turning  to  go  down.  "  No, 
I  wont  either,  it  will  make  the  concert  seem 
to  cost  so  much  more,  and  he  wont  half  en- 
joy it.  I  dare  say  the  streets  are  not  very 
wet." 

But  the  streets  were  wet,  and  before  they 
had  gone  a  square  Annie's  feet  were  wet 
too.  It  threw  a  damper  over  her  enjoyment 
of  the  concert,  but  she  consoled  herself  by 
saying  mentally  that  wet  feet  did'nt  always 
give  her  cold,  and  she  would  not  go  out 
without  overshoes  again. 

When  they  came  out  into  the  street  again, 
there  had  been  a  fresh  shower,  and  the  side- 
walks were  all  in  little  pools  of  water.  If 
Charley  had  known  the  true  case,  he  would 
have  called  a  carriage  at  any  expense,  but 
as  it  was,  they  walked  the  long  distance 
home.  And  when  Annie  took  off  her  cheap 
shoes,  both  shoes  and  stockings  were  wring- 
ing wet. 

Next  morning  she  woke  with  a  very  sore 
throat  and  a  terribly  aching  head.  But  she 
managed  to  get  up  and  get  breakfast,  and 
do  up  her  morning  work.  That  was  all, 
though.  For  when  Charley,  feeling  anxious 
about  her,  came  home  earlier  than  usual  to 
dinner,  he  found  her  lying  on  the  bed,  burn- 
ing with  fever,  and  almost  unable  to  speak. 
Only  stopping  to  wet  a  cloth  and  lay  it  upon 
her  hot  forehead,  he  put  on  his  hat  and  went 
hastily  for  the  doctor.  And  when  that 
worthy  gentleman  appeared,  he  looked  very 
grave,  and  in  answer  to  Charley's  pointed 


questions,  said  "she  is  likely  to  have  a  tough 
tug  of  it." 

Well,  she  did  have  a  tough  tug;  it  was 
eight  long  weeks  before  she  was  downstairs 
again,  the  very  pale  ghost  of  the  rosy- 
cheeked  Annie  she  had  been. 

But  Charley  was  a  model  of  manly  for- 
bearance. He  did  not  once  scold  Annie  for 
her  false  economy,  or  say  a  word,  except 
one  evening  when  he  had  been  figuring  up 
what  her  illness  had  cost  them,  in  doctor's 
bills,  servant's  hire,  and  other  extras,  and 
found  it  to  be  near  one  hundred  dollars,  he 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  say,  teas- 
ingly : 

"Come,  Annie,  I  think  you  'saved  at  the 
spiggot  and  wasted  at  the  bunghole'  that 
round,  did'nt  you?" 


A  MUSICAL  PRODIGY. 

There  is  a  case  on  record  of  a  young  mu- 
sical prodigy  in  Germany,  named  Sophia 
Hoffmann,  who  attracted  the  attention  of 
musical  amateurs,  scientists,  etc.,  in  1788. 
This  child  when  only  nine  months  old,  dis- 
covered so  violent  an  attachment  to  musical 
sounds,  that  if  taken  out  of  a  room  where 
any  person  was  playing  on  an  instrument, 
it  was  frequently  impossible  to  appease 
her — but  by  bringing  her  back.  The  nearer 
she  was  carried  to  the  performer,  the  more 
delighted  she  appeared,  and  would  often 
clap  her  little  hands  together  in  accurate 
time.  Her  father,  who  was  a  musician, 
cultivated  her  infantine  genius  so  successful- 
ly, that  when  she  was  a  year  and  three 
quarters  old,  she  could  play  a  march,  a 
lesson  and  two  or  three  songs  with  tolerable 
correctness;  and  when  two  years  and  a 
half  old,  she  could  play  several  tunes.  If 
she  ever  struck  a  wrong  note,  she  did  not 
suffer  it  to  pass,  but  immediately  corrected 
herself — IVatson's  Art  Journal. 

Satirical  writers  and  speakers  are  not 
half  so  clever  as  they  think  themselves,  nor 
as  they  are  thought  to  be.  They  do  win- 
now the  corn,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  to  feed  upon 
the  chaff.  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  they  who 
are  always  speaking  ill  of  others  are  also 
very  apt  to  be  doing  ill  to  them.  It  requires 
some  talent  and  some  generosity  to  find  out 
talent  and  generosity  in  others,  though 
nothing  but  self-conceit  and  malice  are 
needed  to  discover  or  to  imagine  faults.  It 
is  much  easier  for  an  ill-natured  man  than 
for  a  good-natured  man  to  be  smart  and 
witty. — Rev.  Dr.  Sharps. 

Extract  from  a  letter  by  Sims  Reeves, 
dated  Wiesbaden,  May  13th,  as  published 
in  the  London  Athenaiim : 

"  1  have  been  to  the  theater  to  hear  Herr 
Walter,  the  Vienna  tenor,  who  has  been 
giving  some  representations,  and  sings,  for 
a  German,  very  well — his  best  character 
was  Lohengrin.     I  like  the  opera ;  the  or- 


chestration is  enchanting ;  but  the  '  Music  of 
the  Future'  will  ruin  a  voices! — more  so 
than  the  execrable  high  pitch  of  England. 
How  Wagner  does  drown  the  singers' 
voices!  What  a  contras.  to  Schumann's 
'Genoveva!"  How  lovely  is  the  opera !  I 
am  enchanted  w'th  it." 


Out  of  the  ashes  of  misanthropy  benevo- 
lence rises  again ;  we  find  many  virtues 
where  we  had  imagined  all  was  vice,  many 
acts  of  disinterested  friendship  where  we 
had  fancied  all  was  calculation  and  fraud — 
and  so  gradually  from  the  two  extremes  we 
pass  to  the  proper  medium ;  and,  feeling 
that  no  human  being  is  wholly  good  or 
wholly  base,  we  learn  that  true  knowledge 
of  mankind  which  induces  us  to  expect  lit- 
tle and  forgive  much.  The  world  cures 
alike  the  optimist  and  the  misanthrope. — 
Buluicr  Lytton. 


There  are  some  people  who  think  that 
they  should  be  always  mourning,  that  they 
should  put  a  continual  constraint  upon 
themselves,  and  feel  a  disgust  for  those 
amusements  to  which  they  are  obliged  to 
submit.  For  my  own  part,  I  confess  that  I 
know  not  how  to  conform  myself  to  these 
rigid  notions.  I  prefer  something  more 
simple,  which  I  also  think  would  be  more 
pleasing  to  God. — Fenelon. 


■  Jean  Paul  Richter  says:  "To  insure 
modesty,  I  would  advise  the  educating  of 
the  sexes  together;  for  two  boys  will  pre- 
serve twelve  girls,  or  two  girls  twelve  boys, 
innocent,  amid  winks,  jokes,  and  improprie- 
ties, merely  by  that  instinctive  sense  which 
is  the  forerunner  of  matured  modesty.  But 
1  will  guarantee  nothing  in  a  school  where 
girls  are  alone  together,  and  still  less  where 
boys  are." 

Silent  Influence. — We  are  touching  our 
fello\v-beings  on  all  sides.  They  are  af- 
fected for  good  or  evil  by  what  we  are,  by 
what  we  say  and  do,  even  by  what  we  think 
and  feel.  May-flowers  in  the  parlor  breathe 
their  fragrance  through  the  atmosphere. 
We  are  each  of  us  as  silently  saturating  the 
atmosphere  about  us  with  the  subtle  aroma 
of  our  character.  In  the  family  circle,  be- 
sides and  beyond  all  the  teaching,  the  daily 
life  of  each  parent  and  child  mysteriously 
modifies  the  life  of  every  person  in  the 
household.  The  same  process  on  a  wider 
scale  is  going  on  through  the  community. 
No  man  lives  to  himself,  and  no  man  dies 
to  himself.  Others  are  built  up  and  straight- 
ened by  our  unconscious  deeds,  and  others 
may  be  wrenched  out  of  their  places  and 
thrown  down  by  our  unconscious  influence. 


France  has  a  population  of  36,000,000, 
13,000,000  of  whom  can  neither  read  nor 
write. 
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PROMPTNESS. 


NE  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  trouble 
"^  and  dissension  in  the  world,  is  a  want 

of  the  moral  ingredient  named  above. 

Not  only  does  this  lack  seriously  in- 
terfere with  the  affairs  of  trade,  but  its  evil 
influences  penetrate,  and  serve  to  disquiet 
the  sacred  realms  of  the  moral  world,  as 
well.  It  is  not  our  intent,  however,  to  enter 
upon  this  phase  of  the  question  at  this  time, 
although  many  mighty  volumes  would  be 
required  for  even  a  partial  epitome  of  the 
mischief  which  has  been  entailed  upon  man- 
kind by  a  want  of  promptness  in  temporal 
things.  We  purpose  merely  to  glance  at 
some  of  its  pernicious  influences  upon  the 
world  of  business,  where  its  effects  are  often- 
times of  the  most  baneful  description. 

In  trade  circles,  the  most  powerful  agent 
for  prosperity  is  mutual  confidence,  and 
without  it,  no  community  can  progress  to 
any  extent  in  its  temporal  affairs.  Capital 
may  be  plentiful,  trade  demands  extensive 
and  increasing,  facilities  ample,  but  unless 
a  spirit  of  confidence  unites  all  these  mighty 
elements  of  financial  prosperity,  but  little 
advance  will  be  made,  and  that  but  spas- 
modic, and  trifling  in  importance.  The  all- 
important  consideration  then,  should  be, 
"how  shall  public  confidence  be  secured 
and  retained?"  The  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem is  found  in  the  one  word  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  by  "promptness"  in  all  business 
affairs,  and  a  bitter  hostility  to  any  and 
every  species  of  procrastination,  or  tendency 
toward  trifling  with  the  integrity  of  any 
business  engagement.  A  promise  made  in 
any  mercantile  transaction  should  be  held 
as  sacred  by  the  party  making  it,  as  any- 
thing in  this  world  can  be.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  no  promises  are  made  that  can 
not  be  kept  precisely  at  the  time,  and  in  the 
place  and  manner  promised,  and  then  they 
should  be  kept  at  all  hazard,  and  at  no 
matter  what  cost.  What  is  of  more  value 
to  a  business  man,  or  any  man  of  honor, 
than  his  word  ?  And  yet  how  recklessly  do 
some  business  men  claiming  to  be  strictly 
honorable,  imperil  this  treasure,  and  wil- 
fully, recklessly  throw  away  what  should  be 
so  watchfully  cared  for.  Who  can  foretell, 
or  estimate  the  full  result  of  a  broken  prom- 
ise? The  failure  of  one  man  to  meet  a 
financial  obligation  at  a  given  time,  often 
times  entails  a  similar  dereliction  upon  him 
who  had  every  moral  and  legal  right  to  ex- 
pect the  fulfillment  of  this  contract.  He  in 
his  turn  is  compelled  to  violate  his  word  to 
a  third  party,  who  in  consequence,  must 
needs  disappoint  a  fourth,  who  is  also  com- 
pelled to  hold  aloof  from  his  engagement 
with  a  fifth,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  Un- 
der such  a  condition  of  affairs,  how  long 
would  it  require  to  upset  even  the  most  deep 
seated  confidence  in  a  community,  and  set 
adrift   all    ideas   of    commercial   integrity  ? 


Business  men,  we  fear,  are  inclined  to  a 
laxity  in  this  important  element,  and  should 
attend  to  its  speedy,  radical  reform.  By 
"business  men,"  we  do  not  allude  strictly 
to  that  class  alone  who  are  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  but  to  all  persons  who  are 
at  all  connected  with  each  other  in  tempioral 
affairs.  An  important,  because  exceedingly 
numerous  class  of  laborers  in  the  world, 
music  teachers,  come  into  the  "business" 
list,  and  to  them  we  extend  our  warning 
counsel.  We  enjoin  upon  all  this  class  of 
laborers  to  cultivate  exactness  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  their  engagements,  remembering 
that  not  only  have  they  no  right  to  squander 
the  ti-me,  or  withhold  the  money  of  another, 
but  they  have  no  right  to  waste  their  own. 
Let  the  motto  of  all  be  "Promptness,"  in 
each  and  every  business  relation. 

CORRECT  PRONUNCIATION  IN  SINGING. 

Our  esteemed  contributor,  A.  Chorister, 
hits  the  nail  on  the  head  in  his  article  in 
another  column,  and  we  invite  attention 
thereto.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  as  he  says, 
that  despite  the  great  care  and  attention  that 
are  now  given  to  this  all-important  element 
of  vocal  culture,  it  is  seemingly  impossible 
to  lead  students  of  music  into  a  correct 
channel.  Distorted  syllables,  murdered 
consonants,  mispronounced  vowels,  and 
language  generally  crucified,  are  become 
too  painfully  prominent  even  in  our  concert 
rooms,  and  in  the  performances  of  those 
who  should  know  better,  to  whom  the  public 
have  a  right  to  look  for  an  example.  We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  if  certain  of  our  sing- 
ers could  be  prevailed  upon  to  declaim  their 
words  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they 
sing  them,  the  result  would  be  to  disgust 
them  with  themselves,  and  effect  a  reforma- 
tion in  this  much  needed  direction.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  absurd,  and  at  times  in 
sacred  music,  more  sacreligious,  than  the 
jumble  made  in  choir  and  concert  perform- 
ances under  the  system  alluded  to.  If  any 
one  questions  this  let  him  write  down  a  sen- 
tence precisely  as  executed,  and  our  word 
upon  it  he  will  be  surprised  and  disgusted 
as  we  have  frequently  been. 

Nothing  is  sacred  to  this  class  of  "word 
butchers;"  the  most  beautiful  thoughts  of 
the  sacred  poets,  the  most  sacred  inspira- 
tions of  the  great  psalm  singers  who  have 
gone  before,  are  alike  to  them.  In  their 
mouths,  all  ideas  alike  are  made  as  meaning- 
less as  the  imagination  can  conceive,  or  the 
most  inveterate  mangier  desire.  What 
principle  of  right  governs  such  transforma- 
tions of  language,  upon  what  ground  of  ne- 
cessity or  policy  can  such  a  course  be  justi- 
fied? Why  not  sing  as  we  read;  why  not 
give  to  hearers  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
what  the  singer  is  driving  at?  Music  is  vo- 
cal declamation,  and  unless  it  fulfill  the 
requirement,  it  is  a  wretched  failure. 


OUR  PORTRAIT  ARTICLES. 

With  this  present  issue  we  inaugurate  a 
series  of  illustrated  sketches  of  American 
artists,  designing  to  render  a  fitting  tribute 
and  encouragement  to  those  of  our  own 
country  who,  by  their  genius,  have  won  a 
prominent  position  in  the  world's  roll  of 
honor.  These  articles  and  portraits  have 
been  prepared  expressly  for  the  Review  and 
we  trust  our  readers  will  be  as  well  pleased 
with  them  as  we  are  in  presenting  them. 
We  shall  continue  the  series,  from  time  to 
time  pi'esenting  some  one  of  America's 
gifted  ones,  believing  that  encouragement 
to  our  home  artists  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.  Besides  this  series,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  add  every  element  of  interest  avail- 
able, in  order  that  the  columns  of  the  Re- 
view may  be  constantly  filled  with  fresh 
and  valuable  matter,  and  hence  indispens- 
able to  all  interested  in  musical  journalism. 
We  trust  our  readers  will  help  us. 


CHURCH    MUSIC. 


This  time  honored  subject  still  occupies 
the  attention  of  our  cotemporaries  and  re- 
ceives its  full  share  of  space.  The  subject 
is  an  important  one  and  is  susceptible  of 
many  phases  of  argument  varying  with 
the  opinions  prevalent  in  certain  localities, 
or  with  the  several  interests  of  the  writers. 
An  impartial  opinion  upon  this  question  can 
no  more  be  expected  from  an  individual 
whose  interests  center  in  the  sale  of  books 
designed  for  congregational  use  than  from 
one  who  hopes  for  profit  from  paid  choirs. 
Neither  of  this  class  are  impartial  judges, 
and  their  arguments  are  alike  susceptible  of 
question.-  The  Review  inclines  to  the  "lo- 
cal option"  plan,  believing  that  the  best  way 
is  to  allow  every  church  to  decide  for  itself. 


SERENADING. 


Now  is  the  time  for  the  serenader,  and  his 
voice  is  abroad  in  the  land.  On  almost  any 
pleasant  night  may  be  heard  the  manly 
voice,  occasionally  blended  with  the  "  dul- 
cet guitar,"  earnestly  begging  some  fair  one 
to  "Sleep  Dearest,"  or  "Wake  Lady,"  or 
some  such  tender  desire.  We  have  been 
puzzled  no  little  at  times  to  reconcile  with 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  the  making 
such  a  request  as  "  Sleep  on  thy  pillow," 
etc.,  by  some  tender  serenader,  when  it  is  a 
fact  patent  to  eveiybody  that  his  sole  desire 
is  that  the  lady  shall  do  no  such  thing,  but 
"on  the  contrary,  quite  the  reverse."  We 
have  in  mind  several  occasions  upon  which 
the  parties  did  as  requested  and  "gave  no 
sign,"  and  remember  also  the  disgusted  in- 
dividuals who  suddenly  vacated  the  premi- 
ses. Serenading  is  oftentimes  somewhat 
"  mixed"  in  its  results,  as  a  leaf  from  the 
book  of  almost  any  of  our  vocaliy  inclined 
friends  of  the  masculine  gender  will  testify. 
They  "know  how  it  is,"  etc.,  etc. 
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MUSICAL  GLEANINGS  FROM  GERMAN  LITER- 
ATURE. 


MUSIC  AND  CULTURE. 
^T^ow-A-DAYS,  no  one  thinks  of  disputing 
^jjtj  the  influence  of  music  upon  the  life 
ilfll'  snd  morals  of  a  people.  Not,  indeed, 
4,  in  the  sense  in  which,  a  few  years  ago, 
so  much  was  said  and  fabled  of  political 
music  ;  but  instead,  in  the  sense,  that  se- 
ductively bad  music  has  a  softening  and  en- 
ervating effect  upon  the  temperament  of  a 
people,  so  that  it  too,  must  promote  the  dis- 
tribution of  socially  destructive  elements. 
From  this  point  of  view  alone,  as  Riehl  has 
repeatedly  and  admirably  urged,  it  can  not 
be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  statesman, 
whether  a  species  of  music  is  jesthetically 
good  or  bad ;  nay,  rather  would  it  appear  to 
be  his  duty,  as  a  political  pedagogue,  to  aid 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  good  music  by 
providing  the  people  with  opportunities  to 
hear  it,  and  by  developing  among  the  youth 
a  more  elevated  artistic  judgment. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  history  of 
art,  the  development  of  music  has  mani- 
festly been  under  the  influence  of  the  grand 
political  movements  and  formations  of  the 
day,  in  which  (to  repeat  literally  the  train 
of  thought  of  the  great  historian  of  culture,) 
not  only  have  the  developments  in  the  life  of 
the  state  exercised  an  immediate  and  deter- 
mining influence  upon  the  artistic  creations, 
but  at  the  same  time,  both  the  life  of  art  and 
the  life  of  the  state  appear  side  by  side,  as 
having  a  common  origin,  and  being  simul- 
taneously supported  and  determined  by 
mysterious  moods  which  reveal  themselves 
as  the  product  of  the  entire  vital  activity  of 
national  organisms.  If  this  be  granted,  it 
will  be  much  easier  to  recognize  the  refle.x- 
action  existing  between  the  single  arts,  and 
the  influence  which  in  their  development, 
they  mutually  exert  upon  each  other.  Now, 
it  is  true  that  this  has  always  been  admitted 
in  general,  or  rather  that  it  has  been  laid 
down  as  self-evident;  but  still,  it  is  just  as 
actual  a  fact,  that  up  to  the  present  time,  it 
is  precisely  in  histories  of  art  in  its  relations 
to  the  development  of  culture,  that  music 
has  been  most  neglected,  and  that  there  has 
been  a  very  general  failure  to  point  out  in 
detail  and  with  the  finger  of  history,  how 
music  too,  as  soon  as  ever  it  had  achieved 
an  independent  position  for  itself,  from  that 
time  onward  took  full  part  in  the  progressive 
development  of  culture,  and  how  musicians 
too,  have  stood  side  by  side  with  the  great 
thinkers,  poets  and  painters,  aiding  and 
supplementing  them. 

To  have  given  what  was  justly  due  in  this 
respect,  both  to  music  and  its  representa- 
tives, is  the  merit  of  Moritz  Carrier,  who  has 
just  finished,  with  the  fifth  volume,  his  intel- 


lectual and  learned  work,  so  grandly  de- 
signed, entitled  "Art  in  its  relations  to  the 
development  of  culture  and  the  ideal  of  hu- 
manity." Free  from  all  prejudice,  he  here 
assigns  to  musicians  the  position  due  them 
in  the  development  of  culture,  and  shows 
with  as  much  thoroughness  as  discrimina- 
tion, how  sideby  side  with  Spinoza,  Leibnitz 
and  Newton,  stand  the  German  musicians 
Bach  and  Handel,  by  Wincklemann,  Gluck ; 
and  by  our  heroes  of  intellect,  Goethe  and 
Schiller;  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven. — ■ 
Signals, 
was  harmony  known  to  the  greeks? 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  being  in 
the  possession  of  instruments  v/ith  numer- 
ous strings,  the  Greeks,  could — one  might 
almost  say  must — very  easily  have  learned 
by  experience  that  the  symphone,  or  simul- 
taneous sound  of  several  tones,  far  from 
offending  the  ear,  produces  a  highly  pleas- 
ing impression  ;  that  so  ingenious  a  people 
would  hardly  have  failed  to  make  use  of 
such  a  discovery ;  that  authentic  reports  of 
the  great  effect  of  Grecian  music  lead  to  a 
doubt  whether  an  incessant,  monotonous 
unison  could  be  in  a  condition  to  call  forth 
such  an  effect;  and  that,  in  the  bloom  of 
all  other  arts,  music  alone  can  hardly  have 
remained  in  so  undeveloped  a  condition. 

But,  we  have  elsewhere  sought  to  demon- 
strate, that  the  lack  of  polyphony  had  its 
basis  in  the  depths  of  the  very  nature  of 
Grecian  music,  and  hence,  was  no  lack. 
To  us,  indeed,  harmony  seems  indispensa- 
ble. But,  for  example.  Oriental  peoples 
think  otherwise.  Far  from  taking  any 
pleasure  in  European  harmonized  melody, 
they  declare  polyphony  to  be  a  fault,  a  sense- 
less overloading,  and  conceive  the  matter 
in  the  same  sense  as  if  two  or  three  de- 
claimers  should  simultaneously  repeat  to- 
gether two  or  three  entirely  different  poems. 
An  Arab,  to  whom  a  Frenchman  played  the 
Marseillaise  upon  the  piano,  siezed  the 
player's  left  hand,  with  the  words;  "No, 
first  that  melody,  then  you  can  play  this 
other  one  for  me!"  Niebuhr,  in  company 
with  friends  in  Cairo,  played  some  European 
music.  On  the  way  home,  they  met  in  the 
street  a  singer  and  flute-player,  and  the 
Arabian  servant  accompanying  the  traveler 
could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming  to  them: 
"  Maschallah,  that  is  beautiful,  God  bless 
you!  "  Upon  being  asked  by  Niebuhr,  how 
he  was  pleased  with  the  European  music,  he 
replied;  "  Your  music  is  a  wild,  unpleasant 
clamor  in  which  no  seriously-minded  man 
can  take  pleasure." 

Despite  the  unison,  which  according  to 
Oriental  conceptions,  is  alone  permissible, 
their  music  makes  the  greatest  effect  upon 
the  Arabs,  Hindoos,  etc.,  and  their  tradi- 
tional marvellous  stories  may,  without  alter- 
ation, be  placed  side  by  side  with  the  mira- 
cles of  Grecian  music.     And  without  going 


so  far  as  with  Rousseau  to  pronounce  har- 
mony a  species  of  Gothic  barbarism,  there 
still  are  cases  enough  in  which,  far  from 
furthering  the  effect,  harmony  becomes  a 
tedious  superfluity.  There  are  certain 
(chiefly  popular)  melodies,  conceived  in 
simple  dependance  upon  the  primitive 
power  of  song,  which  not  only  gain  nothing 
by  harmonization,  but  are  decidedly  clouded 
by  it,  and  lose  in  force  and  penetrancy.  To 
nail  a  recitative,  note  for  note,  or  even  but 
turn  for  turn,  to  harmony  corresponding  to 
its  musical  contents  and  thus  deprive  it  of 
life,  is  not  thought  of  by  any  one  now-a- 
days.  And  Grecian  music  doubtless  be- 
longed to  that  species  which  easily  dispenses 
with,  or  perhaps  can  not  endure  harmoniza- 
tion.— Dr.  a.  W.  Ambros. 

BEETHOVEN'S  DEFINITENESS  OF  THOTJGHT. 
The  definiteness  of  every  single  thought 
of  Beethoven's,  is  wonderful.  Each  one 
appears  to  have  arisen  from  an  inner  neces- 
sity, as  though  its  fdhn  had  to  be  just  as  it 
is  and  could  not  have  been  otherivise.  In 
nature,  each  member  of  a  creature,  accord- 
ing to  a  fixed  inner  law,  is  constituted  in 
conformity  to  the  special  character  of  the 
whole;  and  Beethoven's  ideas  appear  cre- 
ated in  accordance  with  the  same  maxim. 
Alter  but  one  note,  and  the  form  of  the  idea 
is  immediately  injured,  and  its  natural  flow, 
weakened.  But  then,  to  be  sure,  Beethoven 
brooded  over  each  idea,  when  it  dawned 
upon  him,  until  it  finally  appeared  to  him 
with  perfect  clearness  in  that  form  which 
seemed  of  necessity  to  belong  to  it.  Bee- 
thoven understood  the  art  of  modifying  and 
remoulding  ideas,  and  he  possessed  iron 
patience..  He  tested  every  single  note,  and 
changed  the  thought  over  and  over  again, 
even  after  it  was  on  paper,  until  it  was  per- 
fect, until  it  was  what  it  should  and  must  be. 
For  this  reason,  he  often  withheld  works 
several  years,  for  the  purpose  of  painstaking- 
revision  and  alteration. — J.  C.  Lobe. 

APHORISMS. 

Find  new,  and  bold  melodies. 

To  send  light  into  the  depths  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  that  is  the  artist's  mission ! 

No  one  can  do  more  than  he  knows  how 
to  do,  no  one  knows  how  to  do  more  than 
he  is  able  to  do. 

"It  took,"  or,  "It  did  not  take,"  is  what 
folks  say  now-a-days.  As  if  there  was  noth- 
ing higher  to  live  for  than  to  "take"  with 
people. 

In  literature,  whoever  is  unacquainted 
with  the  most  important  novelties,  passes 
for  uninformed.  We  ought  to  be  up  to  that 
point  in  music. — Schu.m.4NX. 

Civilization,  especially  as  far  as  it  deter- 
mines artistic  Man,  can  only  be  reanimated 
by  the  spirit  of  music,  which  Beethoven 
emancipated  from  the  bonds  of  fashion. — 
Richard  Wagner. 
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—Liszt  is  at  Rome. 

-Sic  Transit  Jubilee  Singers. 

-Aimec  made  a  hit  in  California. 

— Di  Murska  has  departed  for  Europe. 

-E.  L.  Davenport  is  in  very  bad  health. 

-Sher  Campbell  has  returned  from  Europt 

-Nilsson's  reception  at  London  was 

-Addie  S.  Ryan,  the  Boston  contralto,  is  married. 

-Camille    Urso    is  organizing  a   company  for  next 


— Patti  recently  achieved  agreat  sui 
n  Ernani. 
—Miss   Mary  Krebs,   the  pianist, 
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—It  is  said   that  Tennyson  is  engaged  i 
■Idylls  of  the  King." 


— Cafl  Rosa's  dealth  has  been  very  poor  since  the 
death  of  his  idolized  wife. 

-Carl  Shurz's  "Eulogy  on  Sumner,"  will  soon  be 
published  by  Lee  &  Shepherd. 

— Clara  Morris  is  going  to  appear  in  "Wedded  Life," 
having  been  so  successful  in  "Divorce." 

—Miss  Edith  Wynne  is  soon  to  marry  an  English 
gentleman,  and  take  up  her  residence  in  India. 

— Jarrett  &  Palmer  have  a  new  play  by  Sardou,  which 
they  will  produce  at  Booth's  Theater  next  season. 

—Mr.  Varley  will  soon  return  to  England  to  be  ab- 
sent for  some  months.     The  date  of  his  return  is  un- 

— Fechter  has  gone  to  San  Francisco.  His  depart- 
ure from  New  York  was  a  "pacific  slope,"  but  was  not 
"without  Price." 

— "  Hell  upon  earth  "  is  a  new  play  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Buffalo  are  enjoying.  We  do  not  know  of  a  bet- 
ter location  for  it. 

—Several  poems  on  "Livingston  in  Africa,"  have 
appeared  in  London  since  the  death  of  that  great  ex- 
plorer, and  more  are  threatened. 

—The  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  Great  Britain  by  Mr.  Albert  Grant,  has  been 
placed  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

—Richard  Third,  Othello,  Macbeth,  and  other 
Shaksperean  works  will  constitute  the  attractions  at 
the  London  Lyceum  during  the  coming  season. 

— Butterfield's  "  Belshazzar  "  has  been  delighting 
the  people  of  Iowa  for  some  weeks  past.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  cantatas  now  before  the  public. 

—Pope  Pio  has  purchased  the  library  of  the  late 
Cardinal  Camabo,  and  presented  it  to  the  "  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Prop.iganda."  This  valuable  collection 
comprises  over  ti,ooo  volumes  of  rare  theological  works. 

—Strakosch— forgiving  soul— is  still  trying  to  nego- 
ciate  with  Nilsson.  If  he  don't  succeed  we  will  try  to 
endure  her  absence.  She  only  wants  $10,000  per 
month  and   expenses   of  self  and   suite.    This  last  is 
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—Dexter  Smith  says,  "Miss  Kellogg's  interpretation 
of  ■  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,'  at  the  Sumner 
eulogy,  Boston,  June  pth,  was  something  to  be  remem- 
bered by  that  vast  audience  while  they  shall  live." 
And  yet  it  is  said  "  she  has  no  soul  in  her  singing." 

—A  project  is  on  foot  to  establish  a  home  for  young 
Lady  musical  students  in  Milan,  Italy.  Attached  to 
the  "Home"  will  be  a  musical  conservatory.  An 
advisory  committee,  of  which  both  the  American  and 
English  vice  consuls  are  members,  has  the  matter  in 
charge.    So  excellent  a  project  deserves  success. 

-"Follies  and  Fashions  "is  the  title  of  a  little  vol- 
ume issued  by  Messrs,  A.  Lynes  &  Son,  London,  in 
which  clever  articles  by  Howard  Paul  and  Robert 
Rcece  form  an  introduction  to  publishers'  advertise- 
ments. The  London  Hornet  thinks  this  is  better 
than  engaging  the  services  of  a  poet. 
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For  the  Revi< 

"THE  CITY  OF  THE  PAST." 

Thou  bringest  to  me,  O  sweet  Memory  ! 

A  picture  fair  to-day, 
Of  a  city  white,  in  whose 

The  years  that  are  flow 
Walk  hand  in  hand  o'er  the  pearly  : 

Like  spectres  dim  and  grey. 
Through  its  closed  gates  Death  with  his  icy  br. 

Ne'er  brirtgeth  his  chilling  blight. 
Nor  time  and  change  make  sad  and  strange 

The  faces  that  greet  our  sight, 
And  like  wayside  flowers  the  by-gone  hours 

Are  blossoming  fair  and  bright. 
And  I  see  once  more,  as  in  days  before, 

The  forms  that  are  slumbering  now 
Where*  the  long  grass  waves  o'er  the  narrow  gr; 

In  the  churchyard  lone  and  low; 
And  I  hear  again,  as  I  heard  them  then, 

The  voices  of  long  ago. 
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Since  the  happy  days  of  yore. 
And  the  feet  that  grew  still  on  life's  rugged  hill 

E'er  my  pilgrimage  was  o'er  ; 
And  see  the  eyes  that  beneath  earth's  skies 

Shall  gladden  our  hearts  no  more. 
There  are  beckoning  hands  that  in  far  oSf  lands 

Were  folded  at  rest  alone, 
And  tresses  fair  on  the  springtime  air, 

Like  billows  of  sunshine  are  blown  ; 
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CREED. 

I  believe,  if  I  .should  die. 

And  you  should  kiss  my  eyelids  when  I  lie. 

Cold,  dead,  and  dumb  to  all  the  world  contains, 
The  folded  orbs  would  open  at  thy  breath. 
And  from  its  exile  in  the  Isles  of  Death, 

Life  would  come  gladly  back  along  my  veins. 
I  believe,  if  I  were  dead, 
And  you  upon  my  lifeless  heart  should  tread. 

Not  knowing  what  the  poor  clod  chanced  to  be 
It  would  find  sudden  pulse  beneath  the  touch 
Of  him  it  ever  loved  in  life  so  much. 

And  throb  again,  tender,  true  to  thee. 

I  believe,  if  on  my  grave. 

Hidden  in  woody  deeps,  or  by  the  wave. 

Your  eyes  should  drop  some  warm  tears  of  regret 
From  every  salty  seed  of  your  dear  grief 
Some  fair,  sweet  blossom  would  leap  into  leaf 

To  prove  death  could  not  make  my  love  forget. 
I  believe,  if  I  should  fade 
Into  those  mystic  realms  where  light  is  made, 

And  you  should  long  once  more  my  face  to  see, 
I  would  come  forth  upon  the  hills  of  night. 
And  g.ather  stars  like  fagots,  till  thy  sight. 

Led  by  their  beacon  blaze,  fell  full  on  me  ! 
I  believe  my  faith  in  thee. 
Strong  as  my  life,  so  nobly  placed  to  be, 

I  would  as  soon  expect  to  see  the  sun 
Fall  like  a  dead  king  from  his  height  sublime, 
His  glory  stricken  from  the  throne  of  Time, 

As  thee  unworth  the  worship  thou  has  won. 
I  beUeve  who  has  not  loved 
Hath  half  the  treasure  of  life  unproved  . 

Like  one  who,  with  the  grape  within  his  grasp. 
Drops  it,  with  all  its  crimson  juice  unpressed, 
And  all  its  luscious  sweetness  left  unguessed, 

Out  from  his  careless  and  unheeding  clasp. 
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life's  petals  in  il 
he  waiting  angels  see  and  recognize 
he  rich  crown-jewel,  Love,  of  Paradise, 
When  life  falls  from  us  like  a  withered  husk. 
Mary  Ashley  Townseni 
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—No  Patti  next  season. 
—Stuart  Robson  is  in  London. 
— Balfe's  "  Talisman  "  next  season. 
— Guizot  is  eighty-seven  years  of  age. 
-Lillian  Edgerton  has  a— new  lecture. 
— Campanini  is  vei^  successful  in  London. 
—Annie  Louise  Cary  is  at  the  Isle  of  Shoals. 
— Tostcc,  the  original  "Grand  Duchess,"  is  dead. 
— Capoul  will  pass  the  winter  season  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

—Lucca  received  $500  per  day  at  the  Cleveland 
Ssengerfest. 

—Madame  Essipofl",  a  Russian  fianistc,  has  taken 
London  by  storm. 

—Rubinstein's  new  opera  will  be  brought  out  in 
Paris  next  winter. 

— Bartley  Campbell's  new  play, "  Fate,"  is  not  par- 
ticularly successful. 

— Maurel  has  been  compelled  by  a  severe  illness  10 
resign  his  engagements. 

—Our  American  prima  donna.  Mile.  Alhani,  is  stin 
a  reigning  stpr  in  London. 

—The  Hornet  announces  the  safe  arrival  of  Miss 
Neilson  and  Miss  Edith  Wynne. 

—  Clara  Morris  will  not  retire  from  the  stage  after 
her  marriage — that  is,  not  permanently. 

—Edwin  Booth's  health  is  said  to  be  failing.  His 
physicians  insist  on  absolute  rest  for  a  time. 

—Miss  Muloch's  new  story,  "  My  Mother  and  I," 
just  published  by  Harper  Bros.,  is  said  to  be  one  of 
her  best. 

— Carlotta  and  Adalina  Patti  were  together  in  Lon- 
don recently.  Where  was  Amalia  ?  (Madame  Maurice 
Strakosch.) 

— Boucicault  has  somehow  got  badly  mixed  up  with 
M.  Feuillet,  the  French  dramatist,  who  seems  fully 
disposed  to  assert  his  rights. 

—A  Swedish  history  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr. 
John  A.  Ernander,  has  just  been  published  by  Messrs. 
Ernander  S  Bollman,  of  Chicago. 

— Bro.  Merz,  in  Brainerd's  Musical  Wm-ld,  says: 
"  Boston  is  without  doubt  the  leading  musical  city  in 
this  country."     He  is  perfectly  correct. 

—A  new  "Guide  Book "  for  tourists  has  recently 
been  issued  in  London,  under  the  title  "  Gossiping 
Guide  to  Wales."  It  is  said  to  be  very  readable. 

—The  famous  Westminister  Abbey  statue  of  Shaks- 
pere  is  to  be  reproduced  for  erection  in  Leicester 
Square,  wherein  it  will  occupy  the  central  position. 

—A  new  painting,  "The  Bosom  of  the  Sierras,"  by 
Harvey  Young,  now  on  exhitition  at  Schenck's  New 
York  City,  is  said  to  rival  Bierstadt's  best  landscapes. 
— Drury  Lane  is  to  have  a  dramatic  versiorf  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  "  Talisman  "  this  fall.  Between  Balfe's 
opera  and  this  drama,  the  public  stand  a  fair  chance 
of  becoming  well  acquainted  with  this  work. 

—A  daughter  of  Canon  Kingsley  is  said  to  be  the 
authoress  of  a  "  Gossip  Book  of  Tr.avels  in  the  South 
and  West,"  which  is  highly  spoken  of  by  the  London 
Tintes.  Of  course  family  considerations  had  no  influ- 
ence with  "The  Thunderer." 

— A  concert  troupe  is  organizing  for  next  season, 
comprising  lima  de  Murska,  Ferranti,  Levy,  the  cor- 
net soloist,  and  Brignoli  or  Adams,  as  tenor.  De  Vivo, 
formerly  manager  of  the  Rosa  Opera  Troupe,  will 
manage  the  business  affairs  of  the  party. 

—Bayard  Taylor  is  said  to  have  secured  the  original 
correspondence  between  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  wife, 
and  purposes  publishing  his  translations.  It  is  hinted 
that  the  account  heretofore  believed  authentic,  is 
only  Joseph's  version,  and  is  not  wholly  correct  Mrs. 
Potiphar's  narrative  is  said  to  differ  somewhat  in  cer- 
tain particulars,  and  now  many  persons  believe  that 
the  present  record  was  made  up  to  "  whitewash  "  Jo- 
seph. Truly  "  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun," 
not  even  recalcitrant  cabinet  officers. 
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Music  by  Geo.  W.  Persley. 
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1.  Oh      beau 

2.  Oh      beau 


ti  -  ful  dreams  linger   near  me, 

ti  -  ful  dreams  never   leave         me, 
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you      de-part      it   would  grieve  me, 
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An     -      -      ge-lic   voi-ces  are     call   -   ing, 
While  I  sleep  on    happy  -  heart  -  ed. 
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Oh      beau     -       ti-ful  dreams  lincjer  near      me. 


Vi     -      sions  of  sweetest  delight. 
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Come  in  thy  splendor  to   cheer     me, 


Through  all  the  lone  weary  night. 
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Caiifoehia  Theathe.— Mr.  E.  A.  Sothern  opeued  at 
this  tbeatre  June  29th,  appearing  as  "  Lord  DJindreary  " 
in  Our  American  Cousin  to  a  crowded  house.  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Pateman,  the  comedian,  did  not  meet  the  expectation 
of  the  public  as  "Aea  Trenchard,"  but  with  this  ex- 
ception the  cast  was  excellent.  Jul.v  "th,  Robertson's 
comedy  "  Home,"  written  expressly  for  Mr.  Sothem, 
was  presented  with  the  first  appearance  of  Miss  Bella 
Pateman  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Burritt  in  the  cast.  Miss  Pate- 
man fully  sustained  the  reputation  made  on  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  this  city,  receiving  flattering  notices  from 
the  press  for  her  personation  of  "  Mrs.  Pinchbeck, " 

July  lOtb,  David  Garrick  and  Dundrmry  Married  and 
SeUlcd  were  given,  in  which  onr  favorite  Mis.  Judah  made 
her  reappearance  as  "Mrs.  Smith."  If  Mrs.  Judah 
needed  any  further  evidence  of  the  esteem  and  affec. 
tion  in  which  she  is  held  by  the  public,  her  reception 
on  this  occasion  must  have  certainly  convinced  her  that 
Bhe  occupies  a  firmer  place  if  possible  than  before  in 
their  regard. 

Mr.  Sothern  closes  on  the  18th,  and  on  the  20th,  Miss 
Lotta  opens  in  "  Little  Nell." 


Publishers'  Department, 


BULLETIN  OF  NEW  MUSIC. 
Sherman  &  Hyde.  San  Francisco: 


Starry  Night  for  a  Ramble S.  Bagnal  30  cents. 

Speak  to  Me Campand  30  " 

The  Increase  of  Crime Sep.  Winnar  ZO  " 

Stand  Me  on  My  Little  Head A.  H.  Rosewig  30  " 

Pretty  Little  ElBe S.  S.  Willimns  30  " 

Something  for  thee A.  II.  Itosewig  30  *' 

Stars  the  Night  Adorning — Serenade 

J.  B.  Wekerlin  35  " 

Sweet  Birds  of  Spring— Duet IT.  B.  Clark  30  " 

That  Young  Man  Across  the  Way E.  Mack  30  " 

The  Farmer  Feeds  Us  All..  Thomas  A'Becket,  Jr.  20  " 

Onward,  Christian  Soldier..  77(omas  j4'iJ'?c/:ei,/r.  25  " 

Sleep,  My  Baby,  Sleep  and  Dream.iJ.  R.  Trench  30  " 

Put  aw.ay  Ihe  empty  Cradle T.  O.  Crawford  40  " 

Our  Darling's  Journey  Finished 40  " 

Parted  Forever W.  F.  Bal;er  35  " 

INSTHDMENTAL. 

Budding  Love,  Mazourka  de  Salon 

Chas.  Kinkel  40  '• 

Sparkling  Cascade,  Polka  Brilliant 

Clias.  Kinkel  40  " 

Love's  Sweet  Smile  Waltz Choi.  Kmkel  35  " 

Love's  Light  Redowa J.  E.  Magmder  35  " 

De  Soto's  March Leon  Dore  35  " 

Sunlight  Galop Sep.  Winner  35  " 

Bachelor's  Dream-  -Idyle— (Illustrated) 

Julius  E.  Muller  50  " 

Bachelor'eDream— Waltz— (Illustrated) 

E.  Mack  40  " 

Jolly  Schottische Pierre  Latour  30  " 

Bluebird  Galop E.  Mack  30  " 

Bon  Voyage— Waltz Wm.  H.  Dana  30  " 

Graceful  Mazourka Chas.  Rnlff  30  " 

Lancelot's  March Wm.  II.  Dana  36  " 

La  Colombe  Retrouvee Louis  Von  Esch  35  " 

Alcide  Valse  de  Salon A.  E.  Devineau  40  '* 

Light  Infanti'y  March J.F.H.Blois  30  " 

Shepherd  Love  Song— Waltz Chas.  Rolff  30  " 

Happy  Home  Reverie E.  L.  Faupel  30  " 

Autumn  Leaves— Jlozourka Mari/  Gridlry  30  •• 

Tahoe  Waltz Emma  T.DanaZO  •• 

Rockwood  Waltz Anna  E.  Massey  30  " 

Two  Little  Songs  without  Words. Cm.  T.  Evans  3,'i  ■' 

Ohl  Nicodemus— Schottische.. »•.  J/.  Bosworlh  .30  " 

Through  the  Air— Polka Lucliesi  Sa  " 

Neilson  Grand  March— with  beautiful  photo 

'      • Clias.  Schultz  50  •' 

In  the  Wide  World— March Carl  Faust  35  " 

Half  and  Half,  Polka Bomorth  35  '• 


1.  Pleasant  Smile  Waltz 20  - 

2.  Light  Heart  Galop 20  " 

3.  First  Thought  Redowa  20  " 

4.  Pride  Schottische 20  " 

5.  Pet  Flower— Polka 20  ■: 

6.  Over  the  Spray  Barcarolle 20  " 

7.  Little  Bee— March 20  •■ 

8.  The  Bee-hive  Waltz 20  " 

9.  Annie's  Polka  Mazourka 20  '■ 

10.  The  Forest  Path  March 30  " 

11.  Life  Lot  Us  Cherish— Waltz 20  " 

12.  King  Bee  (Quickstep 20  " 

Lee  &  Walker.  Philadelphia: 

Centennial  Galop loltn  Solan  30  •• 

Happy  Hours  Polka f.  Branson  30  " 

Not  difficult  and  very  pretty. 

M.  Gray,  San  Francisco; 

The  Summertime  that  was (Tct'I  35  cents. 

My  Glory Weil  30  " 

Whenlamdead Weil  35  " 

Golden  Park  Schottische Wedti  3S>  •• 

Valse- (Dnet) Weil  76  •■ 

Minuet,  Gruiver — (Duet) Lipherg  Gti  " 


HOUSEWORTH'S 


Photographic  Parlors. 


12  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 


First  floor,  opposit*  Lleli  Houss 


TO  ORGAN  BUYERS  ! 
The  Stfludard    is   out  in  new  style  o 
places  it  far  in  the  lead  of  all  competition, 
rich,  full  and  resonant,  and  the  ca 
gant.    No  advance   in   price.    See  them. 
Buy  tbem.    Advertisement  in  another  colu; 


The  tone  is 

and  ele- 

Hear  tliem. 


MUSICAL  LIBRARY  1 
We  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  the  beautiful 
collection  of  bound  volumes  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  published  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  for 
sale  by  us.  They  are  uniform  in  a  ze.  and  make  a 
desirable  musical  library. 


HEARTS  MADE  GLAD  ! 


Under  this  head  Messrs.  Lee  &  Walker  are  advertising, 
in  the  Review.  Clark's  New  Method  for  the  Pinno  and 
Getze's  School  for  the  Parlor  Organ.  Wp  have  carefully 
examined  both  of  these  books,  and  can  fully  recommend 
them.    See  advertisement  on  another  pape. 


CAUTION  TO  PIANO  CUSTOMERS  ! 
Do  not  be  persuaded  to  purchase  a  piano  because  you 
can  get  one  (as  advocated  by  some  firms)  oh  small  in- 
stallments. They  charge  much  more  than  the  instru- 
ment can  be  had  for  at  cash  prices,  and  also  heavy 
interest ;  so  that,  when  piid  for,  it  costs  fully  double  a 
fair  price. 

I  MARTIN'  GUITARS  ! 

We  have  just  received  Bu  assortment  of  all  the  styles 
in  peg  and  pateht  heads. 


TO  CANVASSERS  ! 
You  can  make  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  per  day  by 
canvassing  for  the  Review.     Everybody  ought  to  have 
it.    Only  $1  per  year. 


THE  SHERMAN  &  HYDE  PIANO  ! 
First-Clas''.  and  Medium  Price,  and  contains  all  Mod- 
ern Improvements,    Wc  invite  comparison  with  other 
First-Class  Pianos.      Sold  on    Installments    and   fully 
warranted  for  10  vears. 


TO  THE  MUSICAL  PUBLIC  1 
j      The  demand  on  ns  for  Mr.  Caswell's  services  is  such 
I  that  parlies  wanting  their  pianos  tuned  or  any  repairs 
done  will  oblige  us  by  leaving  their  orders  a  few  days  in 
I  advance.    Pipe  or  reed  organs  tuned  and  repaired. 
I  ^^^ 

I  IJ^  For  the  very  best  Photographs,  go  to  Bradley  & 
j  RuLOFsoN's  Gallebv,  With  an  Elevator,  429  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco, 


ror  Artistic  Position  and  Exqutaite  FiDisli  tbu 

Taken  at  this  elegant  establish- 
ment have  never  been  equalled 
anywhere. 

With  improved  apparatus,  we 
can  make  from  Miniature  to  Life- 
size  Portraits,  and  finish  them  in 
Water  Colors,  India  Ink,  Crayon 
or  Oil  Colors,  by  artists  who  have 
always  taken  first  premiums  wher- 
ever their  work  has  been  exhibited 
for  competition. 

Those  •wiahiug/rst-class  Photo- 
graphs should  see  our  specimens 
before  sitting  elsewhere. 

THOMAS  HOUSEWORTH  &  CO., 

Portrait  and  Landscape  Photographers, 

12  IIONTGOMKEX  STREET,  opposite  Lick  Home, 
SALESROOM  I 

No.  9  Montgomery  Street,  under  Lick  House. 
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Sliemian  &  Hyde's  Musical  Beview. 


JULY,  ,874. 

Rates  for  Advertisements. 

TIME. 

JiCol. 

a  Col.   a  Col. 

ICol. 

$  5  00 

12  on 

$  7  00  $10  00 

10  00       22  (10 

$  IG  00 
42  at) 

80  00 
150  00 

Three  months 

One  Tear 

42  60 

59  00       80  00 

Siugle  copies 10c. 

CLUB  RiTES: 


One  copy,  per  annii 
Six  copies,  per  annu 
Twelve  copies,  per  i 


.$1  00 
, .  5  00 
.  9  00 


A  liberal  compensation  offered  to  agt-nts  and  cai 

Address 
SHERMAN  &  HYDE'S  MUSICAL  REVIEW, 

S.\N  Francisco.  Cal. 


Every  man  cannot  be  an  artist,  but  every 
man  can  love  art.  In  some  of  its  myriad  forms 
it  knocks  at  the  door  of  every  soul,  and  demands 
entrance  and  recognition,  and  no  one  refuses  to 
obey.  Indeed,  its  appreciation  and  -welcome  is 
so  universal  in  all  tbe  world,  and  in  every  grade 
of  mind,  that  we  may  well  argue  that  its  exist- 
ence is  co-ordinate  with  the  sentient  faculties  ; 
that  it  is  immortal  in  its  essence,  and  will  sur- 
vive any  temporary  abiding  place,  or  stage  of 
existence.  It  comes,  then,  from  the  source  of 
creation,  and  will  endure  forever. 

But,  in  common  acceptation  and  common  life, 
it  so  adapts  itself  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
individual  as  to  become  necessary  to  his  happi- 
ness. Its  image  is  often  crude,  and  sometimes 
grotesq^ue,  *' to  eyes  by  spiritual  fire  purged  ;" 
but  it  nevertheless  exists,  in  the  misshapen 
form,  or  tawdry  color,  or  discordant  sound,  as 
surely  as  in  its  higher  manifestations.  The 
New  Zealander,  who  tattoos  his  body,  and 
Diilaroche,  who  immortalized  kings  upon  can- 
vass, were  both  actuated  by  the  same  impulse. 
Titian  in  the  royal  gallery,  Fra  Angelico  in  his 
monk's  cell,  and  the  savage,  drawing  outlines 
of  rude  Bgurea  in  tho  sand  with  stick  or  shell, 
are  all  servants,  obeying  the  order  of  something 
immortally  great.  "We  call  it  genius  in  the 
one,  and  imitation  or  rude  instinct  in  the  other. 
But  the  same  fundamental  principle  is  the 
moving  power  that  guides  the  hand  of  each 
and  all. 

K  we  reverence  the  works  of  the  one  and 
smile  at  the  rough  tracery  of  the  other,  it 
proves  nothing,  unless  it  be  that  we  ourselves 
are  so  far  advanced  in  art  culture,  as  to  enjoy 
only  its  higher  manifestations.  And  the  ad- 
vance of  the  individual,  is  the  type  and  the 
promise  of  the  advance  of  society.  And  art 
keeps  equal  step.  So  the  picture  writing  of  the 
savage  in  time  gives  place  to  the  poems  of 
Tennyson,  and  the  illustrations  of  Dore,  Dal- 
ziel,  Eytinge  and  Birket  Foster. 


It  is  very  natural  that  a  new  people,  in  a 
new  continent,  should  be  first  occupied  with 
material  things.  The  ruder  senses  are  de- 
manded to  do  this  and  to  do  that.  The  brush- 
wood is  to  be  cleared  away,  the  trees  to  be 
felled,  the  mountains  to  be  leveled,  the  valleys 
to  be  filled,  before  the  advent  of  better  things. 
Art  only  arrays  herself  in  royal  robes  for  royal 
occasions  and  royal  souls.  If  ehe  travels  in 
state,  it  must  be  upon  a  roj'al  highway.  She 
goes  with  timid  steps  and  in  quaint  guise,  when 
she  steals  through  the  forest  and  rests  in  the 
humble  cabin  of  the  pioneer.  And  he  loves  her, 
in  his  rude  way,  as  something  like  himself, 
and  never  dreams  that  she  is  of  heavenly  line- 
age. And  she  smiles  upon  him,  and  rewards 
him  for  his  affection. 

We  may  all  of  us  do  a  little  in  art's  service. 
We  may  help  to  educate  ourselves  and  our 
children  to  know  her,  in  her  higher  forms,  and 
to  love  her  in  her  most  beautiful  apparel.  And 
thus  we  shall  help  the  true  and  faithful  artist, 
who  lives  most  and  creates  the  best  in  the  sun- 
shine of  popular  favor  and  grateful  appreciation. 

And  this  the  artist  has  the  right  to  demand 
of  us,  as  a  social  duty.  It  is  not  a  mere  matter 
of  choice.  Each  must  contribute  something  to 
the  common  good  of  all. 


AMATEUR   REPRESENTATIONS. 

That  concerts,  operatic  or  theatrical  enter- 
tainments, given  either  by  teachers  desiring  to 
exhibit  the  progress  and  proficiency  of  their 
pupils,  or  by  amateur  societies,  producing  for 
the  enjoyment  and  pleasure  of  their  friends, 
some  cantata,  oi^eretta  or  drama,  are  calculated 
to  elevate  and  improve  the  standard  of  refined 
taste,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  yet  we  can- 
not repress  the  feeling  that  in  many  cases  much 
harm  is  done  to  those  who  make  their  appear- 
ance in  such  entertainments.  Instead  of  con- 
vincing those  who  have  been  made  prominent 
in  such  representations  that  the  talent  they 
may  possess  is  still  in  its  incipiency,  and  that 
to  develop  it  will  require,  on  their  part,  constant 
and  assiduous  study,  they  are  often  led  to  be- 
lieve, from  the  injudicious  praise  of  friends, 
and  the  flattery  of  those  who  give  no  thought 
to  the  mischief  they  are  causing,  that  there  is  no 
further  need  of  exertion  in  the  way  of  appli- 
cation on  their  part  ;  that  their  talents  and 
acquirements  are  to  be  considered  as  far  above 
the  ordinary,  and  that  they  have,  at  one  effort, 
attained  to  that  eminence  which  has  required 
years  of  toil  and  struggling  by  those  who  are 
prominent  in  any  particular  branch  of  the  dif- 
ferent professions. 

We  can  recall  to  mind  numerous  instances 
of  those  who  certainly  possessed  talents  of  no 
mean  order,  and  who,  by  attention  and  dili- 
gence, might  have  made  their  mark  in  the  mu- 
sical or  dramatic  profession,  and  have  been 
proper  subjects  of  emulation,  but  who  have  had 
their  heads  so  turned  with  the  flatteries  and 
encomiums  of  professed  friends,  as  to  eventu- 
ally either  fall  far  below  mediocrity,  or  are  never 
heard  of  again  in  public  performance.  While 
such  an  event  is  much  to  be  deprecated,  we  do 
not  wonder  at  the  result,  and  so  long  as  friends 


act  toward  amateurs,  in  the  manner  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  just  so  long  will  amateur  rep- 
resentations injure  the  future  of  promising 
talent. 


HOUSEHOLD  ORGANS. 

There  has  been  a  marked  change  in  public 

sentiment,  during  the  last  few  years,  in  regard 
to  the  relative  value  of  musical  instruments  as  a 
means  of  home  culture  and  household  pleasure. 
Formerly  the  piano  held  undisputed  sway.  In 
many  respects  it  has  no  rival.  Under  the  skill- 
ful fingers  of  a  Rubenstein  its  power  was  almost 
superhuman,  and  vast  mijtitudes  have  yielded 
the  heartiest  acknowledgment  of  its  wonderful 
influence  in  stirring  the  deepest  feelings  of  the 
soul.  In  many  homes  however,  the  superior 
claims  of  a  good  organ  have  been  cordially  ad- 
mitted. Its  cost — BO  much  less  than  that  of  a 
good  piano — is  a  valid  reason  for  its  introduc- 
tion in  hundreds  of  families.  If  the  hope  of 
developing  musical  talent  in  any  of  our  chil- 
dren should  be  disappointed,  there  is  consolation 
in  the  fact  that  the  experiment  was  not  a  costly 
one.  It  ia  not  so  liable  to  get  out  of  tune  and  if 
injured  may  be  easily  and  quickly  repaired.  It 
occupies  but  little  space,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
a  beautiful  addition  to  the  furniture  of  the  par- 
lor. As  a  help  to  the  culture  of  the  voice,  an 
accompaniment  for  glee  and  anthems,  and  the 
sweet  leader  of  devotional  songs,  there  is  no  in- 
strument comparable  to  the  organ.  All  domes- 
tic disquiet  and  anxious  cares  are  hushed  to  rest 
by  its  soft  soothing  tones.  Home  seems  sweeter, 
warmer,  more  attractive  and  more  loving  by 
reason  of  the  home  concerts  it  always  creates. 
Even  ordinary  skill  evokes  most  charming  har- 
monies, while  with  pliant  and  kindly  welcome 
it  invites  the  touch  of  the  most  accomplished 
player.  Every  household  should  gladden  its 
home  life  by  the  possession  of  a  good  organ  if 
there  be  any  desire  to  educate  its  members  in 
the  sweeter  and  nobler  sentiments  of  a  refined 
humanity. 

"IL  TALISMANO." 

Balfe's  posthumous  opera.  //  Talismano,  was 
produced  in  London,  at  Her  Majesty's  Opera, 
Drury  Lane,  on  Tbursday,  June  llth,  1874, 
with  Mdme.  Christine  Nilsson  in  the  chief 
character.  Our  English  musical  exchanges, 
with  their  criticism  and  reviews  of  the  work, 
have  not  yet  reached  us  :  but  we  shall  in  our 
next  give  their  opinion  in  regard  to  it.  To  give 
some  faint  idea  of  the  opera  itself  we  quote 
from  the  London  Moi'ning  Advertiser.  It 
says : 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  concerning /^ 
Talismaiio,  however  much  they  may  vary,  one 
thing  is  certain,  and  from  an  art  point  ot  view, 
all  are  in  favor  of  the  new  work.  It  is  not  a 
"  ballad  opera."  There  is  no  suggestion  of  the 
music  shop  about  it.  The  composer,  beyond 
all  questiou,  aimed  at  higher  things  than  put- 
ting a  number  of  songs  and  ballads  into  the 
moutlis  of  singers,  to  be  by  them  made  popu- 
lar and  to  find  their  way  into  the  mild  atmos- 
phere ot  countless  drawing-rooms.  It  is  safe 
and  just  to  credit  the  departed  musician, 
Michael  Balfe,  with  intentions  and  hopes  far 
beyond  those  we  have  suggested.     He  set  up  a 
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high  staudard  and  strove  conscientiously  to 
attain.  In  this  case  he  must  liave  felt  he  had 
a  good  libretto  to  work  upon  and  one  which 
would  carry  him  on  to  be  really  dramatic  in 
his  music. 

The  following  is  from  the  Record's  report  of 
a  concert  given  by  the  Sacramento  Turner?, 
June  22d.     It  refers  to  a  French  horu  solo  ; 

His  performance  last  night  was  among  his 
best.  He  held  the  audience  in  painful  stillness, 
as  the  downy  waves  of  beauteons  sound  rose 
and  fell,  swept  on,  died  away  like  shadows  upon 
the  shore  of  hearing. 

Draw  it  a  little  lighter  next  time,  friend 
Record.  _^ 

AcKNO\vLEDGEMENTs. — Ourfrieuds  of  the  mu- 
sical press  East  have  our  thanks  for  their  kind 
words  of  encouraffement.  We  are  also  indebted 
to  the  press  throughout  the  State  for  their 
friendly  efiforts  in  our  behalf,  which  have  helped 
materiiiUy  to  increase  our  subscription  list. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  make  the  Review  what  it 
ought  to  be,  and  are  confident  that  our  efforts 
will  be  appreciated. 


We  have  received  a  circular  of  Mr.  -T.  B. 
McGibeny's  Musical  Academy,  of  Eugene  City, 
Oregon.  Mr.  McGibeny  is  an  old  Eastern  in- 
structor and  knows  what  the  people  need,  from 
experience  elsewhere,  and  no  doubt  will  give 
them  a  good  school. 


— Owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  absence  from  town  of  so 
many  of  our  citizens  who  are  sojourning  at  the  different 
watering  places  on  our  coast,  there  has  been  a  dearth  of 
amusements,  and  our  duties  in  noticing  concerts,  etc., 
for  this  number  have  not  been  very  onerous.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  they  will  commence  with  a  rush 
next  month,  and  in  the  meantime  hope  that  a  brief  re- 
spite will  only  raahe  the  entertainments  in  the  fntiu-e 
*he  more  enjoyable . 

—  HowADD  Pbesbyterian  Chxjbch  Choir.  —  In  our 
last  issue  we  pmmised  a  notice  of  our  church  choirs, 
and  as  we  consider  this  to  be  the  best  in  San  Francisco, 
we  give  it  the  first  place  of  mention. 

The  choir  is  composed  of  Mrs.  R.  K.  Marriner, 
soprano;  Mrs.  Kate  Chisholm.  alto:  Mr.  David  W.  C. 
N^Bfield,  tenor  ;  and  Mr.  Walter  C.  Campbell,  base. 
Of  Mrs.  Marriner,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  speak, 
as  she  is  so  well  known  as  the  leading  singer  of  our 
coast  as  to  nfted  no  comment  from  us.  Hnr  solop  are 
the  special  features  of  the  service,  and  are  given  with 
the  purity  of  expression  and  beautiful  phrasing  for 
which  she  is  so  much  admired  by  the  musical  com- 
munity. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  has  been  connected  with  church  sing- 
ing in  this  city  for  many  years,  and  although  not 
appearing  in  public  concert,  is  considered  one  of  our 
best  altos.  Her  long  engagement  with  this  church 
(some  eight  years)  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  estima- 
tion in  which  she  is  held  as  a  singer  by  the  congregation 
who  worship  there. 

Mr.  Nesfield  is  a  comparatively  new  member  of  the 
choir,  having  been  connected  with  it  only  for  some  two 
or  three  months.  Having  a  fine  voice,  of  considerable 
compass,  an  excellent  method  in  singing,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  tlieae  qualifications,  being  a  fine  reader,  Mr.  Nes- 
field is  a  decided  acquisition,  and  fills  the  position  very 
accept!ibly. 

Mr.  Campbell  is  well  known  ae  a  deep  basso,  of  good 
range,  his  voice  extending  to  low  B  flat,  which  we  have 
heard  him  sing  in  a  quartette  of  male  voices.  Mr. 
Campbell's   connection  with  this  choir  dates  back  to 


1862,  which  makes  him  the  oldest  member  of  it,  he 
having  been  one  of  the  first  singers  paid  for  servica  in 
that  capacity. 

Mr.  Geo.  T.  Evuus  has  lately  been  appointed  organist 
of  this  church  ;  and  when  his  abilities  as  a  leader  and 
musician  are  added  to  the  talents  of  the  singers,  we  are 
sure  that  no  one  will  question  the  excellence  of  this 
choir,  ' 

Strangers,  and  even  many  of  our  musical  people,  will 
find  it  to  their  benefit  to  hear  the  music  rendered  at  the 
Howard  Church,  and  we  can  confidently  assure  them 
that  they  will  be  well  repaid  for  the  visit,  if  only  to  hear 
this  excellent  quartette. 

During  Mrs.  Marriner's  vacation,  Mrs.  Clara  Nickerson 
will  sing  in  the  morning,  and  Miss  Clara  Bentler  in  the 
evening.  Mr.  L.  J.  Lewis  occupies  Mr.  Campbell's  place 
during  his  absence. 

—Mr.  Frank  Gilder's  popular  concerts  now  number  to 
the  teuth,  and  still  the  demand  for  seats  seems  to  be  as 
great  as  ev^r.  The  extra  performance  given  on  the 
evening  of  the  Ith  of  July  at  the  Palace  Amphitheater 
drew  a  very  large  audieuce  to  hear  Madame  Bishop  and 
others,  the  large  building  being  filled.  The  tenth  of  the 
series  was  given  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  instant,  to  a 
crowded  house,  Mr.  Gilder  being  assisted  by  Miss  Marian 
Singer,  Mr.  Benj.  Clark,  and  a  vocal  quartette. 

In  regard  to  the  quartette,  Mr.  Gilder  has  probably 
discovered  that  in  order  to  have  good  male  quartette 
singing,  something  more  is  necessary  than  the  indis- 
criminate selection  of  four  voices  capable  of  giving  each 
part  of  the  music  required  to  be  sung.  We  consider  that 
in  order  to  form  a  good  quartette,  attention  must  he  paid 
to  the  character  of  the  voices  selected,  in  order  that 
when  singing  together,  they  shall  possess  the  blending 
quality,  which  will  alone  make  quartette  singing  enjoy- 
able. When  this  first  and  most  important  requisite  has 
been  obtained,  which  in  our  opinion  is  of  exceedingly 
rare  occurrence,  repeated  and  constant  practice  together 
is  necessary  befpre  a  public  performance  should  be 
given.  That  the  quartette  who  performed  on  this  occa- 
sion lacked  these  elements  of  success  was  very  apparent, 
and  we  ate  sure  that  Mr.  Gilder  will  not  add  to  the 
popularity  of  his  concerts  by  like  appearances. 

—The  third  Mor ley  "Operatic"  concert  was  given  at 
Pacific  Hall  on  the  10th  instant,  and  was  probably  as 
well  appreciated  as  those  preceding  it,  there  being 
nothing  worthy  of  special  mention  in  any  of  them,  with 
the  exception  of  Signor  Morley's  singing,  which  was  so 
much  better  than  he  has  ever  given  to  San  Francisco, 
that  we  take  pleasure  in  noting  the  fact,  and  Mr.  H.  L. 
Mansfeidt'B  piano  playing,  in  which  he  fully  sustained 
his  reputation  as  a  first-class  performer.  At  the  last 
concert  given,  some  of  the  audience  were  guilty  of  a 
decided  breach  of  good  manners,  in  preventing,  by  their 
continued  stamping  and  noise,  the  performance,  by  Mr. 
Mnnefeldt,  of  Beethoven's  second  sonata.  We  art  sorry 
that  such  a  thing  sl.ould  have  occurred,  although  it  is 
probable  that  the  selection  was  too  long,  and  so  far 
above  their  capacity  to  appreciate  that  they  took  this 
method  of  preventing  those  in  the  audience  who  attended 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  classical  music.  We  think 
Mr.  Mansfeldt  should  take  into  consideration  that  byfar 
the  larger  portion  of  his  audiences  are  not  particularly 
impressed  with  his  selections  from  Beethoven,  and  we 
would  suggest  that  he  furnish  them  with  something 
nearer  their  capacity  to  enjoy. 

—The  Haymakers  at  San  Jose.— The  Haymakers 
was  given  four  nights  last  month  by  the  San  Jose  Musi- 
cal Society  to  crowded  houses.  The  singing  was  superb, 
and  the  stage  working  excellent.  Every  detail  of  a  far- 
mer's life  was  presented  with  striking  reality.  It  is  the 
first  time  in  San  Jose  that  an  amateur  performance  has 
met  with  success,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  not  be  the 
last.  Professor  Elwood  has  shown  his  capacity  as  a 
director  to  be  of  a  high  order.  Professor  Cutter  pre- 
sided at  the  piano,  and  added  new  laurels  to  his  already 
excellent  reputation  as  a  pianist.  There  is  some  talk  of 
the  society  paying  a  visit  to  Santa  Cruz  and  repeating  the 
performance. 

—College  of  Notri:  Dame,  San  Jose.— The  com- 
mancement  exercises  of  this  school,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  were  held  at  the 


close  of  last  mouth.  The  music  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal featurts.  and  we  notice  on  the  programme  several 
difficult  selections.  Miss  Anna  Shocklcy  received  a 
gold  m«dal,  the  gift  of  A.  Waidteufel.  of  San  Jose. 

—St.  Catherine's  AcADEurr,  Benicia. — The  twenty- 
fourth  commencement  exercises  of  this  school  were  held 
June  2fjth.  The  examinations  passed  off  very  satisfac- 
torily, and  the  different  parts  of  the  musical  programme 
wer^  well  sustained,  showing  the  great  proficiency  of 
the  pupils  during  the  last  term. 

— Correction. — In  our  last  issue,  it  appears  that  our 
critic  was  in  error  in  the  notice  of  the  oratorio  of 
Samson,  wherein  he  places  the  blame  of  the  ill  rendering 
of  the  "Dead  March"  upon  the  "flutes  and  oboes."  The 
musicians  who  performed  on  these  instruments  inform 
us  that  the  flute  was  absent  from  this  portion  of  the  ora- 
torio; and  that,  further,  the  fault  of  the  discord  lay  with 
the  "  brass  "  being  out  of  tune  in  the  movement  before 
theirs.  We  make  this  correction,  expecting,  however, 
to  be  waited  upon  by  the  "brass,"  who  will  probably 
expect  us  to  state  in  our  next  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the 
siugcrs,  and  that  the  March  was  well  executed  by  them. 
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— Mme.  Anna  Bishop,  with  Mrs.  R.  K.  Marriner. 
Messrs.  Alfred  Wilkie  and  W.  C.  Campbell,  left  this  city 
on  the  8th  iust.by  steamer  for  an  extended  musical  tour 
through  Oregon  and  British  Columbia.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  trip  will  be  a  profitable  one,  and  that 
our  northern  friends  have  a  rare  musical  treat  in  store 
for  them  whenever  they  have  the  opportunity  offered 
them  of  hearing  these  artists. 

—Mr.  Alfred  Kelleher,  who  is  well  known  in  our  com- 
munity  not  only  as  the  talented  tenor  of  the  Galton-Lee 
Opera  Troupe,  but  also  as  a  very  successful  teacher,  has 
iccepted  the  appointment  of  teacher  of  vocal  music  at 
Mill's  Seminary,  in  the  position  formerly  occupied  by 
Mr.  Bentler.  We  can  safely  say  that  no  better  selection 
could  have  been  made,  and  we  congratulate  not  only  Mr. 
Mills,  but  also  his  pupils  upon  their  good  fortune  in 
obtaining  so  competent  and  able  an  instructor  for  their 
next  school  session. 

—Professor  L.  A.  Seward,  who  has  been  one  of  our 
prominent  musical  instructors  and  occupied  the  position 
as  organist  and  director  of  Trinity  Church  choir,  left  for 
the  East  on  the  3d  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
several  valuable  musical  improvements  which  he  has 
patented.  During  his  absence  Mr.  J.  W.  C.  Rhind  will 
officiate  as  organist  at  Trinity  Church,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  prove  an  efficient  substitute. 

—Mr.  J.  H.  Dohrmann,  who  has  been  taking  his  sum- 
mer vacation,  has  resumed  his  class. 
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Mdsicus.— Amphion  was  the  son  of  Antiope,  and  was 
renowned  for  his  eloquence  and  skill  in  music.  The 
ancient  story  relates  that  the  magic  of  his  lyre  so 
charmed  the  stones  that  they  arranged  themselves  in 
architectural  order  and  formed  the  walls  of  Thebes. 

Tenor.— The  counter  tenor  is  the  highest  in  men's 
voices,  corresponding  to  the  alto  in  the  female.  Such 
voices  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  are  seldom  heard  in 
this  country.  Nearly  all  the  English  glees  for  male 
voices  are  written  with  one  of  the  parts  for  the  coimter 
tenor,  on  which  account,  we  suppose,  they  are  but  sel- 
dom sung  without  the  assistance  of  the  female  alto. 

J.  O.  E.— There  does  not  exist  in  San  Francisco  such 
an  organization  as  that  mentioned,  except  among  our 
German  friends;  but  as  they  confine  themselves  entirely 
to  their  own  music  and  language,  it  would  hardly  be  as 
pleasant  as  a  membership  in  one  composed  of  those 
speaking  English.  We  hope  ere  long  to  announce  the 
organization  of  such  a  chorus,  and  will  duly  inform  you 
of  the  same,  through  the  columns  of  the  Review. 
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BROMLEY'S  ADDRESS. 

Geor3;G  T.  Bromley,  the  well-known  humorist, 
while  residing-' at  Santa  Cruz,  delivered  an  extem- 
portinoouH  address  to  the  children  at  a  public 
school  festival  held  at  that  place,  which  is  per- 
vaded by  a  vein  of  humor  that  would  do  honor  to 
Mark  Twain's  best  efforts.  As  we  have  enjoyed  a 
hearty  laugh  over  it,  we  reproduce  it,  that  the 
reader  may  enjoy  the  same  happy  privilege. 
He  Baid  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  appear  before  you 
to  apologize  for  the  non-appearance  of  the  two 
gentlemen  whose  names  appear  on  the  pro- 
gramme, and  I  am  requested  to  make  a  speech 
as  a  substitute  for  the  song'  they  were  to  sing. 

Now.  I  was  calculating  to  address  the  children 
upon  thisocciision,  but  unfortunately  the  young 
lady  who  was  to  accompany  the  address  on  the 
piano  was  so  overcome  by  its  rehearsal  that  she 
has  not  been  out  of  the  house  since  ;  therefore  I 
shall  have  to  deliver  the  address  without  the 
music,  and  leave  out  the  most  affecting  part  of 
it  for  fear  of  consetiuenoes. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  I  love  to  do  better 
than  another,  it  is  to  make  speeches  to  children, 
because  I  love  them  ;  and,  in  fact,  I  have  it 
from  very  good  authority,  I  was  once  a  little 
boy  myself  ;  and  although  not  as  good  as  some 
little  boys,  yet  the  only  reason  of  that  was, 
there  were  so  many  little  boys  that  were  better 
than  I  was.  So  you  see  how  near  I  came  to 
being  one  of  the  best  boys  there  was  in  the  dis- 
trict. I  mention  this  for  your  encouragement. 
Now,  wo  want  you  all  to  be  very  good  chil- 
dren, and  love  your  books  and  your  teachers ; 
you  must  love  your  teachers.  I  love  your 
teachers,  because  your  teachers  are  the  most 
loveable  of  any  teachers  that  I  ever  knew  ;  and 
they  have  worked  very  hard  to  get  up  the  festi- 
val, to  raise  money  to  put  a  new  floor  in  the 
schoul-house,  and  to  get  nice  new  seats  for  tho 
little  boys'  trowsors— uo,  nice  new  trowsors  for 
the  little  boys'  seats.  No,  I  don't  mean  that, 
either  ;  but  I  am  so  confused  :  what  I  mean  is, 
to  get  nice  new  seats  to  keep  the  little  boys  from 
wearing  out  their  trowsers.  Now,  they  have 
worked  hard  to  do  all  this,  and  have  sometimes 
sat  up  late  at  night ;  and  I  have  been  so  sorry 
'that  I  could  not  sit  up  with  them  and  help 
them  ;  but  T  coiilu't,  because  I  had  to  sit  up  at 
the  hotel  to  let  in  people  that  were  out  late. 
Now,  I  want  you  all  to  be  good  children,  and 
never  keep  the  man  up  late  at  the  hotel  to  let 
you  in,  when  he  want^  to  be  sitting  up  with 
your  teachers,  and  help  to  get  up  the  festival 
to  raise  money  to  get  a  new  floor,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  to.-  the  ?nhool-house.  Now,  if 
what  1  am  saying  is  too  deep  for  you  children  to 
understand,  you  can  get  your  parents  to  explain 
it  to  you  in  the  morning  after  they  get  through 
dancing. 

Oh!  when  1  was  a  little  boy,  how  I  did  love 
to  go  to  school  (Saturday  afternoon),  and  well 
do  I  remember  my  first  sum  in  arithmetic  ;  and 
I  v.-as  very  proud  of  it,  for  it  was  some  sum  I 
thought.  1  can  see  it  now  as  plainly  as  though 
it  was  but  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  I 
set  down  and  then  I  added  it  up.  It  was  ought 
and  ought  is  ought  and  ought  is  ought  to 
ought.  1  cut  off  the  top  line,  and  it  proves 
correctly.  Then  I  took  it  to  the  teacher, 
and  1  expected  he  would  got  me  a  situation 
in  the  corner  grocery  store,  I  was  so  quick 
at  figures.  He  looked  at  the  sum,  and 
passed  back  the  slate,  and  said  be,  "you  have 
figured  up  about  all  you  will  ever  amount  to. 
I  didn't  know  at  the  time  what  he  meant,  but 
I  was  very  much  affected,  and  I  thanked  him 
and  asked  him  if  I  couldn't  stand  up  and  see 
who  whispered.  He  said  no,  but  I  might  go 
home  and  tell  my  mother  to  put  a  nail  in  my 
forehead  to  hang  my  hat  on — that  it  was  a  pity 
towear  out  good  hats  on  such  a  bead.  We  all 
loved  that  teacher — when  he  moved  away.  Ho 
was  very  pious,  and  always  opened  school  with 
a  prayer  or  with  a  long  stick,  and  we  used  to 


think  he  didn't  care  which,  for  ho  told  us  once 
that  he  was  bound  to  have  school  open  on  time 
if  he  had  to  open  it  with  an  oyster  knife,  he  was 
so  prompt.  He  used  to  repeat  Scripture  for  ua, 
but  he  was  very  forgetful ;  and  once  ho  tried  to 
tell  about  what  is  said  of  **  Suft'er  little  chil- 
dren." but  he  forgot  the  rest,  so  the  little  chil- 
dren had  to  suffer. 

Now  I  want  to  show  you  the  importance  of 
improving  your  time.  I  once  knew  a  little  boy 
in  San  Jose  who  loved  to  go  to  school,  and 
loved  his  books,  and  he  grew  up  and  he  became 
great  and  wise  and  good  ;  and  when  he  had 
learned  all  there  was  in  San  Jose,  he  moved  to 
Milpitas,  and  then  he  was  made  postmaster  ; 
and  when  the  other  two  men  moved  away  he 
set  up  a  hotel,  and  he  had  no  opposition.  So 
you  see  you  must  love  your  books  if  ever  you 
want  to  bo  a  postmaster  at  Milpitas.  I  once 
knew  a  little  boy  in  the  States  who  played 
truant  and  went  sliding  down  hill,  and  the  ice 
broke  and  he  went  in  swimming  ;  and  what 
was  the  consequence  ?  Why,  hia  teacher  had 
the  quinsy  sore  throat  and  the  neuralgia  in  the 
head,  and  couldn't  sing  in  the  choir  the  next 
Sunday,  and  Dr.  Holmes  and  Mr-  Auld  had  to 
do  all  the  singing.  Now  we  want  you  all  to 
love  your  books  and  your  teachers,  and  grow 
up  to  be  great  and  wise  and  good  ;  then  when 
you  are  called  upon  to  make  a  speech  at  a 
School  Festival,  you  will  know  how  easy  it  is  to 
begin,  but  how  hard  it  is  to  leave  off,  for  I  have 
been  trying  about  five  minutes  to  stop  this  one 
of  mine,  and  now  I  can  only  do  so  by  abruptly 
leaving,  with  many  thanks  for  your  kind  atten- 
tion and  generous  applause.     Good  night. 

MUSIC  AT  HOME. 

Tliere  should  be  music  in  every  house ;  a 
house  without  music  is  like  springtime  without 
birds.  The  air  may  be  balmy,  the  fields  green 
and  the  flowers  beautiful  and  fragrant;  but 
without  birds  welcoming  the  first  rays  ot  the 
dawn  with  their  joyful  notes,  and  singing  the 
world  sweetly  to  (luietness  and  rest  in  the 
evening,  the  Spring  would  not  be  the  happy 
season  it  is.  The  happiness  of  a  family  is  not 
complete  without  music.  Home  has  not  all 
the  delightful  attractions  which  make  it  too 
pleasant  for  any  son  or  daughter  to  forsake  it 
for  other  places  until  there  is  music. 

Many  have  the  idea  that  the  only  use  of 
music  is  to  sing  in  worship.  That  is  the  high- 
est use  of  music,  but  not  the  only  one.  We 
need  it  to  retiue  the  mind.  We  need  it  to 
awaken  all  those  finer  sentiments  and  emotions 
whicli  respond  to  musical  harmonies.  We 
need  it  to  lighten  the  burden  of  care  and  to 
drive  away,  as  David's  harp  did,  the  evil  of  dis- 
content. We  need  it  to  bind  the  members  of 
the  family  in  closer  unity. 

There  is  no  kind  of  music  that  can  excel  the 
humau  voice,  when  well  cultivated;  but  instru- 
mental music  has  tho  same  happy  effect  and 
can  often  be  enjoyed  when  the  other  cannot. 
With  a  piano,  a  daughter  may  gather  around 
her  the  whole  family  and  make  the  evening  at 
home  a  most  pleasant  and  most  wished  hour 
enjoyed.  We  know  some  think  it  a  useless 
extravagance;  but  the  same  person  will  probably 
pay  as  much  for  a  fine  horse  or  for  some  piece 
of  ornamentation  about  the  premisses.  For 
ourselves,  there  is  no  scene  more  delightful 
than  the  evening  gathering  of  the  family,  and 
the  brilliant  music  of  the  piano,  stealing  or 
dancing  its  way  into  the  hiding-place  of  every 
joytul  emotion.  There  are  other  instruments 
that  excel  for  particular  purposes,  as  the  organ 
for  sacred  music;  but  for  compass  and  power, 
for  sweetness  and  softness,  for  adaptation  to 
ever-varying  moods  of  mind  and  to  all  tastes, 
we  think  there  is  no  instrument  equal  to  a  full, 
rich,  mellow-toned  piano. — Presbyterian. 


ANECDOTE  OF  HANDEL. 

Handel  was  one  of  the  most  humorous  of 
mortals,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
irritable.  His  best  jokes  were  perpetrated  fre- 
quently during  his  most  violent  bursts  of  pas- 
sion. Having  occasion  to  bring  out  one  of  his 
oratories  in  a  provincial  town  of  England,  he 
began  to  look  about  for  such  material  to  com- 
plete his  orchestra  and  the  chorus  as  the  place 
might  afford.  One  and  another  was  recom- 
mended, as  usual,  as  being  a  splendid  singer, 
a  great  player,  and  so  on.  After  a  while,  such 
as  were  collectable  were  gathered  together  in  a 
room,  and  after  preliminaries,  Handel  made 
his  appearance,  puffing,  both  arms  full  of 
manuscripts. 

'*  Gentlemen,*'  quoth  he,  "  you  all  read 
manuscripts?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  responded  from  all  parts  of  the 

'*  We  play  in  church,"  added  an  old  man  be- 
hind a  violoncello. 

"Very  well,  play  dis,"  said  Handel,  distri- 
buting the  parts.  This  done  and  a  few  expla- 
nations delivered,  Handel  retired  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  room,  to  enjoy  the  efl'ect.  The 
stumbling,  fumbling  and  blundering  that  ensued 
is  said  to  have  been  indescribable.  Handel's  sen- 
sitive ear  and  impetuous  spirit  could  not  long 
brook  the  insult,  and  clapping  his  hands  to  his 
ears,  he  ran  to  the  old  gentleman  of  the  violon- 
cello, and  shaking  his  fist  furiously  at  the  ter- 
rified man  and  the  instrument,  said  : 

"You  play  in  de  church! — very  well — you 
may  play  in  de  church — for  we  read  the  Lord 
is  long  suffering,  of  great  kindness,  forgiving 
iniquity,  transgression  and  sins;  you  shall  play 
in  de  church,  but  you  shall  not  play  for  me!  " 
and  snatching  together  his  manuscript,  he 
rushed  out  of  the  room,  leaving  his  astonished 
performers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 


THE  VIOLIN. 


Lovers  of  the  violin,  and  curious  as  to  its  ori- 
gin and  antiquity,  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that 
it  ranks  among  the  most  ancient  of  instru- 
ments ;  that  its  earliest  form  is  not  very  unlike 
the  modern,  as  to  principle  of  construction  ; 
that  it  anciently  appeared  both  with  and  with- 
out frets  ;  that  some  of  the  representations 
come  from  sculptures  at  Thebes,  in  Egypt ; 
that  some  were  with  and  some  without  holes 
in  the  top  ;  some  had  eight  strings,  some  five, 
some  three  ;  that  the  strings  of  some  were  of 
wire,  some  of  linen  thread,  some  of  sheep's  in- 
testines ;  that  the  neck  was  much  longer  in 
proportion  than  now — more  like  a  guitar  ;  that 
the  ancient  name  was  kinura  ;  that  the  Persian 
kinura  or  klnnor  is  played  in  the  manner  of  a 
bass-viol,  with  a  plectrum,  or  bow,  somewhat 
like  a  shooting  bow,  and  to  our  modern  idea, 
very  awkwardly  held  ;  and  that  none  of  the 
ancient  violins  had  any  such  desirable  accom- 
paniment as  the  chin-rests. 


'EVER   OF  THEE." 


Thet  are  never  alone  that  are  accompanied 
with  noble  thoughts. 


Foley  Hall,  the  author  of  "  Ever  of  Thee  I'm 
Fondly  Dreaming,"  was  a  gentleman  of  wealth 
and  great  intellectual  endowment.  Admired 
and  petted,  he  led  a  wild  and  reckless  life,  in 
which  his  wealth  melted  away  until  he  had 
not  wherewithal  to  buy  his  daily  bread.  The 
woman  he  had  loved  "discarded  him.  In  the 
deepest  distress  he  composed  this  charmiog 
song.  A  London  publisher  gave  him  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  it— a  mere  pittance  for  such  a 
spendthrift.  He  wrote  other  successful' songs, 
but  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  depressed  with 
poverty,  he  forged  the  name  of  his  publisher; 
and  notwithstanding  most  strenuous  efforts  in 
his  behalf  were  made  by  his  friends,  in  which 
the  publisher  joined,  Fo'ley  Hall  was  thrown 
into  Newgate  prison,  where  he  died  broken- 
hearted, before  his  trial  came  on. 
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SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS. 

[Tlie  following  letter,  written  by  Felix  Men- 
delssolin  Bartholdy  to  Marc  Andre  Soushay,of 
Lubeck,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
ineaniu^  of  some  of  Mendelssohn's  ''  songs 
without  words,"  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by 
all  interested  in  musical  expression. — Song 
Mrsseiiffer.] 

Beulin,  October  15th,  1842. 

There  is  so  much  talk  about  music,  and  yet 
80  little  really  said.  For  my  part,  I  believe 
that  words  do  not  suffice  for  such  a  purpose, 
aud  if  I  found  they  did  suffice,  then  I  certainly 
would  have  noiliing-  more  to  do  with  music. 

People  often  complain  that  music  is  ambigu- 
ous, that  their  ideas  on  the  subject  always 
seem  so  vague,  whereas  everyone  understands 
words.  With  me  it  is  exactly  the  reverse — 
not  merely  with  regard  to  entire  sentences,  but 
also  as  to  individual  words.  These,  too,  seem 
to  me  so  ambiguous,  so  vague,  so  uuintelligible 
when  compared  with  genuine  music,  which 
fills  the  soul  with  a  thousand  things  better 
than  words.  What  the  music  I  love  expresses 
to  me  is  not  thought  too  indefinite  to  be  put 
to  words,  but.  on  tlie  contrary,  too  definite.  I 
therefore  consider  every  eff)rt  to  express  such 
thoughts  commendable ;  but  still  there  is 
something  unsatisfactory,  too,  in  them  all,  and 
so  it  is  with  yours  also. 

This,  however,  is  not  your  fault,  but  that  of 
the  poetry,  which  does  not  enaiile  you  to  do 
better.  If  you  ask  me  what  my  idea  is,  I  say — 
just  the  song  as  it  stands  ;  and  if  I  have  in  my 
mind  a  definite  {erm  or  terras,  with  regard  to 
one  or  more  of  these  songs.  I  will  disclose  them 
to  no  one,  because  the  words  of  one  person  as- 
sume a  totally  different  meaning  in  the  mind 
of  another  person,  because  the  music  of  the 
song  alone  can  awaken  the  same  ideas  and  the 
same  feelings  in  one  mind  as  another — a  feeling 
which  is  not,  however,  expressed  by  the  same 
words. 

Resignation,  melancholy,  the  praise  of  God, 
a  hunting  song — one  person  does  not  form  the 
same  conception  from  these  that  another  does. 
Resignation  is  to  the  one  what  melancholy  is  to 
the  other  ;  the  third  can  form  no  lively  idea  of 
either.  To  any  man  who  is  by  nature  a  very 
keen  sportsman,  a  hunting  song  and  the  praise 
of  God  would  come  pretty  much  to  the  same 
thing,  and  to  such  an  one  the  sound  of  the 
hunting  horn  would  really  and  truly  be  the 
praise  of  God.  while  we  hear  nothing  in  it  but 
a  mere  hunting  song ;  and  if  we  should  discuss 
it  ever  so  often  with  him  we  should  get  no 
further. 

Words  have  many  meanings,  and  yet  music 
we  could  both  understand  correctly.  Will  you 
allow  this  to  serve  as  an  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion? At  all  events,  it  is  the  only  one  I  can 
give — although  these,  too,  are  nothing  after 
all  but  ambiguous  words. 

F.  M.    B.\KTHOLDY. 


MUSIC  IN  PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

Ono  day,  noticing  a  very  poor  and  aged. 
woman  in,  tears  during  the  service,  I  apoke  to 
her  at  the  close  and  iu^juired  the  cause  of  her 
grief.  "Oh,  sir,"  she  replied,  "that  blessed 
song  in  the  middle  of  the  prayers.''  She  could 
say  no  more;  but  she  was  alluding  to  an  anthem 
by  Professor  Stemdale  Bennett  —  *' O  Lord, 
Thou  hast  searched  mo  out."  The  function  of 
anthems  is  no  doubt  quite  difierent  from  that  of 
psalms  or  hymns.  It  is  greatly  to  be  wished 
that  the  congregation  would  never  attempt  to 
join  in  the  anthem,  nor  even  iu  the  chorus, 
strong  as  the  temptation  may  sometimes  be. 
Above  all,  let  not  people  with  musical  ears  sing 
fancy  parts  to  their  own  edification  and  the 
great  distress  of  their  fellow-worshippers.  The 
strength  of  the  coug^regation  during  the  anthem 
is  emphatically  to  sit,  or,  at  all  events,  to  stand 
still.     They  need  lose  nothing  by  their  silence, 


for,  rightly  understood,  it  may  be  quite  as 
blessed  a  thing  to  allow  music  to  flow  into  the 
soul  as  to  pour  forth  actively  songs  of  praise. 
This  is  hardly  a  popular  view  of  the  subject. 
In  every  church  where  an  anthem  is  suug,  the 
majority  of  the  congregation  seem  to  belong  to 
one  of  two  classes — those  who  look  upon  the 
anthem  as  an  unwarrantable  interloper,  and 
those  who  regard  it  simply  in  the  light  of  a 
show-off  for  the  choir.  Need  we  observe  that 
neither  of  these  views  is  the  correct  one  ? — 
Music  and  Mov.als. 


THE  LABOR  OF  A  PIANIST. 

Of  all  the  discoveries  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  German  professors,  one  just  published 
by  Professor  Schmidt  may  claim  to  rank  among 
the  most  singular.  Hearing  Herr  Rubenstein 
play  at  a  concert,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to 
count  the  notes  which  that  famous  pianist  had 
played  by  heart,  and  found  them  to  amount  to 
sixty-two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety, 
fully  justifying  therefore  an  assertion  previously 
made  by  the  physiologist  H;iriag,  that  a  pian- 
ist's calling  lays  about  the  heaviest  tax  of  any 
upon  the  memory.  Herr  Schmidt  was.  how- 
ever, not  satisfied  with  this  enumeration.  Ap- 
plying Austrian  neukreutzers  as  a  dynamometer, 
he  tested  the  pressure  requisite  to  strike  a  key  on 
Herr  Rubenstein's  piano,  and  found  it  to  be 
equivalent  to  twenty-four  neukreutzers,  which 
is  two  aud  one-fifteenth  ounces.  The  force  ex- 
erted by  the  pianist  in  playing  the  sixty-two 
thousand  Tiine  hundred  and  ninety  note  piece  he 
therefrom  calculated  to  amount  to  nearly  ninety- 
four  and  one-twelfth  cwt.  Herr  Schmidt  then 
intruded  into  Herr  von  Bulow's  room  and  tried 
his  piano,  which  had  a  harder  touch,  but  which 
no  doubt  Herr  Kubenstein  could  have  played  on 
perfectly  well.  Here  the  pressure  would  have 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eighteen  and  one- 
tenth  cwt.  The  discovery  may  be  of  interest  to 
pianists  who  are  unaware  bow  great  an  effort 
of  muscle  they  go  through  in  playing  a  piece, 
but  surely  it  requires  a  German  professor  to 
draw  such  a  lesson  from  a  concert, — tall  Mall 
Gazette. 

A  TOUCHING  COMPLIMENT. 

An  interesting  incident  is  narrated  by  young 
Midshipman  Willie  F.  Halsey,  one  of  the 
grandsons  of  the  late  President  King,  of 
Columbia  College  : 

The  Practice-ship  Saca/mak,  Captain  Carter, 
on  a  cruise  with  a  large  number  of  the  midship- 
men from  the  naval  school  at  Annapolis,  on  her 
way  to  the  Island  of  Madeira,  stopped  at  one  of 
the  ports  in  Europe,  and  while  there,  one  hun- 
dred and  three  of  the  middies  were  given  leave 
to  take  a  run  down  to  London,  for  four  days, 
from  July  14,  with  twenty-five  dollars  advanced 
to  each  out  of  Uncle  Sam's  coffers  for  sjiending 
money.  On  one  of  the  nights  the  whole  body 
of  middies  attended  the  Koyal  Italian  Opera  to 
hear  the  Patti  (Caux),  and  at  one  passage  of 
the  opera  our  American  representatives  applaud- 
ed to  the  echo,  aud  so  earnest  were  they  in  their 
demonstrations  that  it  attracted  Patti's  particu- 
lar attention.  Recognising  the  uniform  the 
midshipmen  wore,  what  did  the  dear  creature 
do  but  step  immediately  to  the  footlights,  and 
with  her  sweet  tones  directed  as  it  were  to  the 
lads,  sang  with  the  most  ex(|uisite  power  and 
pathos,  two  verses  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home." 
Of  course  the  compliment  was  fully  appreciated 
by  the  young  seamen,  and  they  gave  the  Eng- 
lish audience  the  full  benefit  of  a  true  American 
applause.  After  all,  Patti  is  thoroughly  Amer- 
ican in  her  feelings,  and  isn't  ashamed  to  '"  hon- 
or the  flag  "  whenever  seen. 


MOSIC  AT  HOME. 


You  must  gradually  make  acquaintance  with 
all  the  more  important  works  of  the  important 

masters. — Schumann. 


What  shall  the  amusement  of  the  home  be? 
When  there  is  the  ability  of  taste.  I  regard 
music  as  combining,  in  happiest  proportions, 
instruction  and  pleasure— as  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  home  evening  enjoyments.  What 
a  never-failing  resource  have  those  homes 
which  God  has  blessed  with  this  gift  !  How 
many  pleasant  family  circles  gather  nightly 
about  the  piano  !  How  many  a  home  is  vocal 
with  the  voice  of  song  or  psalm  !  One  pauses 
and  blesses  it,  as  he  hears  it  through  the  open 
farm-house  window,  or  detects  its  sweetness 
stealing  out  amid  the  jargons  of  the  city  ;  an 
angel's  benison  upon  a  wilderness  of  discord — 
soothing  the  weary  brain,  lifting  the  troubled 
spirit,  pouring  fresh  strength  into  the  tired 
body,  waking  to  worship,  and  lulling  to  rest. 
Touched  by  the  hand  we  love — a  mother, 
sister,  wife  :  say,  is  it  not  a  ministrate  of  love 
to  child — to  man — to  household  deity  ;  now 
meeting  our  moods,  answerin^to  our  needs, 
sinking  to  depths  we  cannot  fathom,  rising  to 
heights  we  cannot  reach,  leading,  guiding, 
great,  and  grand,  and  good,  and  now  stooping 
to  our  lower  wants,  the  frolic  our  souls  rever- 
berate from  its  keys!  The  home  that  iias  a 
piano,  what  capacity  for  evening  pleasure  and 
profit  has  it !— /get'. /.  7^'.  W.   Ware. 

HINTS  TO  MUSICIANS. 

The  irrepressible  punster  of  the  Boston  Com- 
mercial Balletln  says  : 

Learn,  if  possible,  to  play  on  the  organ,  be- 
fore doing  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  become 
thorough  in  the  art  of  punctuation,  so  that  you 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  learning  the  stops. 

When  you  begin  to  compose,  j-ou  should  be 
quite  composed;  and  when  you  have  completed 
a  piece,  try  it  on  the  piano  ;  if  it  should  prove 
two  small,  make  a  larger  piece. 

If  you  find  the  piano  is  not  your  forte,  try 
some  ottier  instrument— the  jewsharp  or  tri- 
angle, for  instance. 

Avoid  organ  swells — they  put  on  airs. 

Always  stick  to  the  right  pitch  ;  if  you  are  a 
violinist,  make  your  own  fiddlestick,  unless  you 
are  out  of  beaux  at  the  time. 

You  can  not  catch  fish  with  a  clari-net,  nor 
get  any  marrow  out  of  a  trom-bone. 

You  may  get  plenty  of  notes  from  an  orches- 
tra, although  it  don't  go  alone,  but  has  a  leader; 
generally  a  very  fast  man,  for  he  beats  time. 

OPERATIC  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

I  love  music  from  a  jew's-harp  to  David's 
harp.  I  love  everything  that  is  musical.  No 
band  goes  through  the  streets  that  I  do  not  go 
with  it  in  thought.  Even  the  more  humble 
"minstrels,"  who  perform  under  false  appear- 
ances, I  publicly  confess  that  I  have  sympathy 
for  them  too.  I  love  music.  Give  me  the 
French  ;  give  me  the  Italian  ;  give  me  the  Ger- 
man ;  give  me  the  wild  airs  of  Scotland  ;  give 
me  the  wails  of  Ireland  ;  give  me  our  own 
negro  minstrel's  music.  They  all  find,  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  a  response  from  my  heart.  But 
I  can  not  bear  to  see  the  whole  community  led 
oflf  to  any  one  style — certainly  not  to  that 
which  is  not  always  the  best  style  of  music. 
When  I  consider  what  the  state  of  music  is  in 
churches,  I  find  that  it  is  largely  operatic,  a 
little  disguised,  but  not  converted.  A  great 
deal  of  the  organ  playing  is  not  of  organ  music. 
If  I  am  rightly  informed,  a  great  deal  of  the 
singing  in  churches  is  not  of  sacred,  but  of  secu- 
lar music — that  is,  with  all  the  associations  of 
the  week  on  it.  You  have  in  the  churches  on 
Sunday  a  little  slower  pace  of  the  same  things 
that  you  have  in  the  concert-room  during  the 
week. — Henry  Ward  Beecher. 


A  man's  wife  is  his  best  lawyer. 


Sherman  &  Hyde-s    Musical  Jli 


A  BENEVOLENT  SINGER. 

The  principal  singer  of  tho  great  theatre  at 
Lyons  one  day  ebserved  a  poor  woman  with  her 
four  children  begging  in  the  street.  Her  decent 
and  respectable  appearance,  in  the  midst  of  ex- 
treme poverty,  interested  the  kind-hearted  vo- 
calist. He  desired  the  poor  woman  to  follow 
him  into  the  Place  Bellour.  where,  placing  him- 
self in  a  comer,  with  his  back  to  the  wall,  his 
head  covered  with  his  handkerchief,  and  his 
hat  at  his  feet,  he  began  to  sing  his  most  favor- 
ite opera  airs.  The  beauty  of  his  voice  drew  a 
crowd  round.  The  idea  of  some  mystery  stimu- 
lated the  bystanders,  and  five-franc  pieces  fell 
in  showers  into  his  hat.  "When  the  singer,  who 
had  thus,  in  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  trans- 
formed himself  into  a  street  minstrel,  thought 
he  had  got  enough,  he  took  up  the  hat,  emptied 
the  contents  into  the  apron  of  tho  poor  woman. 
who  stood  motionless  with  amazement  and  hap- 
piness, and  disappeared  among  the  crowd.  His 
talent,  however,  betrayed  him.  though  his  face 
was  concealed  ;  the  story  spread,  and  the  next 
evening  when  he  appeared  on  the  stage,  shouts 
of  applause  from  all  parts  of  the  house,  proved 
that  a  good  action  is  never  thrown  awaj'. 


GOOD  NATURE  AT  HOME. 


No  trait  of  character  is  more  valuable  in 
a  wife  than  the  possession  of  a  sweet  temper. 
Home  can  never  be  made  happy  without  it. 
It  is  like  the  flowers  that  spring  up  in  our 
pathway,  reviving  and  cheering  ns.  Let  a 
man  go  home  at  night,  wearied  and  worn  out 
by  the  toils  of  the  dny,  and  how  soothing  is  a 
word  dictated  by  a  sweet  disposition  !  It  is 
sunshine  falling  on  his  heart.  He  is  happy, 
and  the  cares  of  life  are  forgotten.  A  sweet 
temper  has  a  sootliing  influence  over  the  mind 
of  the  whole  family.  When  it  is  found  in  the 
wife  and  mother,  you  observe  kindness  and 
love  predominating  over  the  natural  feelings 
of  a  bad  heart.  Smiles,  kind  words  and  looks 
characterize  the  children,  and  peace  and  love 
have  their  dwelling  there.  Study,  then,  to 
acquire  and  retain  a  sweet  temper.  It  is  more 
valuable  than  gnld  !  It  captivates  more  than 
beauty,  and  to  the  close  of  life  retains  all  its 
freshness  and  power. 


ANCIENT  MUSIC. 


The  Egyptian  flute  was  only  a  cow's  horn, 
with  three  or  four  holes  in  it,  and  their  harp 
or  lyre  had  only  three  strings.  The  Grecian 
lyre  had  only  seven  strings,  and  wus  very 
small,  being  held  in  one  hand.  Tlie  Jewish 
trumpets  that  made  the  walls  of  Jericho  fall 
down  were  only  rams'  horns;  their  flute  was 
tlie  same  as  the  Egyptian;  they  had  no  otiier 
iustruuiental  music  bat  by  percussion,  of  which 
the  greatest  boast  was  made  of  the  psaltery — 
a  small  triangular  harp  or  lyre  with  wire 
strings,  and  struck  with  an  iron  needle  or 
stick  ;  their  sackbut  was  something  like  a  bag- 
pipe ;  the  timbrel  was  a  tambourine,  and  the 
dulcimer  a  horizontal  harp,  with  wire  strings. 
and  struck  with  a  stick  like  the  psaltery. 
They  had  no  written  music — had  scarcely  a 
vowel  in  their  language— and  yet,  according  to 
Josephus,  had  two  hundred  thousand  musi- 
cians playing  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple 
of  Solomon.  Listening  to  such  a  concert,  Mo- 
zart would  doubtless  have  died  in  the  greatest 
of  agonies. 

SWEARING. 

The  most  truthful  and  straightforward  arti- 
cle on  this  disgusting  habit  that  we  have  ever 
read  is  the  following.  The  author's  name  we 
are  not  acquainted  with  : 

"It  is  no  mark  of  a  gentleman  to  swear.  The 
most   worthless   and   vile,  and    the   prostitute, 


swear  as  well  as  the  best  dressed  and  educated 
gentleman.  No  particular  endowments  are  recj- 
Tiisite  to  give  finish  to  the  art  of  cursing.  Tho 
basest  and  meanest  of  mankind  swear  with  as 
much  tact  and  skill  as  the  most  refined;  and  he 
who  wishes  to  degrade  himself  to  the  very 
lowest  level  of  pollution  and  shame,  should 
learn  to  be  a  common  swearer.  Any  man  has 
talents  enough  to  learn  to  curse  Hod  and  impre- 
cate perdition  on  his  fellow  msin.  Profane 
swearing  never  did  any  one  any  good.  No  man 
is  the  richer,  or  wiser,  or  happier  for  it.  It 
helps  no  man's  education  or  manners.  It  is  dis- 
gusting to  the  refined,  abominable  to  the  good, 
degrading  to  the  mind,  unprofitable, 
and  injurious  to  society. 


GREAT  TREES  FROM  LITTLE  ACORNS  GROW. 

Bolivar  was  a  druggist. 

Mohamet  All  was  a  barber. 

Virgil  was  the  son  of  a  potter. 

Milton  was  tho  son  of  a  scavenger. 

Horace  was  the  eon  of  a  shopkeeper. 

Demosthenes  was  the  son  of  a  cutler. 

Robert  Burns  was  a  ploughman  in  Ayreshire. 

Shakespeare  was  the  son  of  a  woolstapler. 

Cardinal   Woolsey  was  the  son  of  a  pork  but- 
cher. 

Oliver  Cromwell   was   the  sou  of   ?l    London 
brewer. 

Whitefield  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  at 
Gloucester. 

Columbus    was   the  son  of  a    weaver   and   a 
weaver  himself. 

John   Jacob    Astor   once   sold    apples  on    the 
streets  of  New  York. 

"  Honor  and  fame  from  no  condition  rise  : 
Act  wpU  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies." 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  PIANOS. 

In  an  ordinary  Piano  there  are  fifteen  kinds  I 
of  wood,  namely  :  pine,  maple,  spruce,  cherry.  ' 
walnut,    whitewood,    apple,   basswood,    birch,  i 
mahogany,    ebony,    holly,    cedar,    beech    and  ' 
rosewood,    from   Honduras,    Ceylon.    England, 
South  America   and    (.Germany.     In  this  com- 
bination, elasticity,  pliability,  strength,  tougli- 
ness.  lightness,  resonance,  durability  and  beau- 
ty are  individual  qualities,  and  the  general  re-  ■ 
suit  is  '*  voice."     There   are  also  used  of  the  ' 
metals,  iron,   steel,    brass,    white   metal,   gun  I 
m&tal  and  lead.     There  are  in  an  instrument  | 
of  seven  and  a  half  octaves  two  hundred  and  ' 
fourteen     strings,    making   a    total    length    of 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven  feet  of  steel  , 
wire,  and  five  hundred  feet  of  white  (covering)  | 
wire.     Such  a  piano  will  weigh  from  five  hun-  ' 
dred  to  one   thousand   pounds,  and   will   last  j 
with  constant  use  (not  abuse)  fifteen  or  twenty 
years. 

A  comic  story  is  told  of  Dean  Stanley's  par-  i 
rot,  whicii  was  a  great  pet  of  the  whole  family.  ; 
One  day  Polly  managed  to  open  her  cage  and  i 
get  away,  to  the  consternation    of  the  whole 
household.      After  a  great  search,  some    one 
found  Polly  in  the  garden  on    the    top   of  an 
apple-tree.     The  welcome  news  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Dean,  who,  with  the  whole  of  the 
inmates,  rushed  out  at  once,  accompanied   by 
Dr.   Vaughan,   who,  with    some    friends,    was 
then  on  a  visit  to  the  Dean.     Polly  was  found 
swinging  herself  in  a  topmost  branch,  but  when 
she  discovered  the  large  audience  below  her, 
she   looked  gravely  down   at  them,  and  said 
"  Let  us  pray." 


The  Journey  of  Life. — I  shall  never  for- 
get the  feelings  I  had  once  when  climbing  one 
of  earth's  great  pyramids  in  Egypt.  When 
half  way  up,  my  strength  failing,  I  feared  I 
sliould  never  be  able  to  ascend  to  the  summit 
or  get  back  again,  and  I  well  remember  the 
help  given,  even  by  Arab  hands,  to  draw  me  on 
further,  and  the  step  I  could  not  quite  make  my- 
self, because  too  great  for  my  wearied  frame. 
The  little  help  given  me — sometimes  more  and 
BometiniHS  less — enabled  me  to  go  up,  step  by 
step,  until  at  last  I  reached  the  summit,  and 
breathed  the  pure  air,  and  had  a  grand  look  out 
from  that  lofty  emmence.  And  so,  in  life's 
journey,  we  are  climbing,  we  are  ascending. 
We  are  feeble.  Every  one  of  us,  now  and 
then,  needs  a  little  help,  and  if  we  have  risen 
a  step  higher  than  some  other  one,  let  us  from 
that  eminence  reach  down  for  the  brother's  or 
sister's  hand,  and  help  another  to  stand  beside 
us;  and  thus,  joined  hand  in  hand,  we  shall  go 
on  conquering,  step  by  step,  until  the  glorious 
eminence  shall  be  gained. — Biahap  Simpnon. 


A  piano  purchaser  was  lately  warned,  by  a 
rival  in  the  business,  not  to  go  to  Weber's  to 
buy,  "for,"  said  he.  "  if  Weber  gets  hold  of 
vou,  you  can't  help  buying."  Ot  course  she 
went  straight  to  Weber's,  and  a  polite  little 
man.  with  his  coat  off,  waited  upon  her.  After 
she  had  Selected  and  paid  for  her  piano,  she 
asked  if  Mr.  Weber  was  in.  "  I'm  Mr.  Weber," 
was  the  reply.  "Ton?  Well,  upon  honor!" 
Then  the  whole  story  came  out,  and  a  general 
laugh  went  round. — Orpheonist,  NeiP  York. 


The  man  scarce  lives  who  is  not  more  cred- 
ulous than  he  ought  to  be;  the  natural  dispo- 
sition of  man  inclines  him  to  believe  ;  experi- 
ence alone  teaches  incredulity,  and  seldom 
teaches  it  sufficiently. — Adam,  Smith. 


The  celebrated  pianist,  Sigismund  Thai  berg 
has  left  one  of  the  richest  and  most  varied 
collections  of  autograph  musical  scores  and 
manuscripts  of  all  sorts,  by  J.  S.  Bach,  Handel, 
Haydn.  Mozart,  C'herubini.  Beethoven,  Weber, 
Rossini,  Bellini.  Mendelssohn,  and  other 
renowned  composers.  It  is  the  intention  of 
Madame  Thalberg  to  dispose  of  them  by  sale 
and  to  devote  the  amount  to  some  public 
charity.  

The  eternal  fitness  of  things  was  sadly  over- 
looked in  a  recent  provincial  representation  of 
the  oratorio  of  **  David,"  the  "stridling"  stand- 
ing six  feet  two  in  his  stockings,  while  the 
"giant"  marked  five  feet  three.  In  the  famous 
"Challenge''  duet,  the  choriis  and  audience 
were  so  overcome  by  the  droUity  of  the  contrast, 
that  shouts  of  uncontrollable  laughter  drowned 
the  voices  of  the  singers. 
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No.  2 

JULES    E.     PERKINS. 

jn  HE  NAME  and  reputation  of  this  Ameri- 
lljl  can  basso  stands  higher  abroad  than 
jrt|  at  home,  as,  with  the  exception  of 
T  small  circles  of  appreciative  friends  in 
Chicago,  and  in  the  east,  he  is  but  little 
known  here.  His  artist  life  has  been 
almost  entirely  passed  abroad,  and  when 
he  returns  to  us,  it  will  be  with  the  full  stamp 
of  foreign  approval  set  upon'  his  merits. 
This  will  be  no  mean  triumph,  and  we  are 
proud  and  happy  to  record  its  full  desert. 
Among  all  the  artists  who  have  aided  in  the 
Covent  Garden  concerts  in  London  during 
the  past  season,  to  none  has  a  higher  meed 
of  praise  been  ac&prded  than  to  Mr.  Perkins, 
and  there  are  few  who  have  so  good  a 
record,  artistically  and  socially.  We  are 
well  pleased  to  present  him  to  our  readers, 
and  to  the  American  public  as  well  deserv- 
ing their  esteem  and  appreciation. 

Jules  E.  Perkins  was  born  in  Stockbridge, 
Windsor  county,  Vermont,  March  19th, 
1845,  ^"<i  i^  accordingly  twenty-nine  years 
of  age.  That  he  comes  of  a  musical  family 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  brother 
of  W.  O.  and  H.  S.  Perkins,  both  of  whom 
are  well  known  in  the  world  of  song,  as 
composers  and  teachers.  When  Jules  was 
four  years  of  age,  the  father  of  the  young 
musicians  removed  with  his  family  to  Wood- 
stock, Vt.,  and  some  four  years  afterward, 
our  basso  of  to-day  commenced  the  study  of 
the  piano  forte  and  harmony  under  the  di- 
rection of  his  elder  brother,  W.  O.  Perkins, 
who  has  ever  since  manifested  a  warm  in- 
terest in  his  progress  and  success.  These 
lessons  were  by  no  means  continuous,  as 
they  were  given  only  at  such  times  as  the 
business  of  the  elder  brother  would  admit. 
That  they  were  eagerly  improved,  is  amply 
proved  by  his  present  attainments.  For  a 
brief  season,  Mr.  Perkins  also  enjoyed  the 
tuition   of  the  late  A.   P.   Wyman,  under 


whom  he  made  excellent  progress.  Mr. 
Perkins,  the  father  of  this  musical  brood, 
being  a  farmer,  his  sons  were  naturally 
brought  up  in  the  same  walk,  and  conse- 
quently the  study  of  music  with  Jules  was 
somewhat  incidental  to  his  home  duties,  and 
could  only  be  prosecuted  at  such  intervals 
of  leisure  as  were  from  time  to  time  avail- 
able. At  the  age  of  twelve  years,  our  young 
student  frequently  assisted  in  local  concerts. 


appearing  in  piano  forte  duettes  with  a  young 
sister.  On  such  occasions  these  young  art- 
ists always  bore  off  their  full  share  of  the 
honors  of  the  evening,  their  performances 
adding  much  to  the  interest  of  the  concerts. 
At  about  this  time  he  also  sang  alto  in  the 
choir  of  the  church  with  which  his  family 
was  connected,  and  also  played  the  small 
organ  used  in  the  service.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen,  by  advice  of  his  brother,  W.  O. 
Perkins,  who  was  at  the  time  well  estab- 
lished in  Boston,  Jules  left  home  and  com- 


menced a  systematic  study  of  music  and 
harmony  under  his  brother's  care,  but  was 
compelled  by  severe  illness  to  abandon  his 
studies,  and  return  home.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  following  year,  i860,  he  returned  to 
Boston  and  resumed  his  studies,  continuing 
them  during  the  greater  part  of  each  year 
until  1864.  During  this  time  he  was  prin- 
cipally under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  John  W. 
Tufts,  studying  harmony  and  the  piano  forte. 
At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Perkins  assist- 
ed his  brother  with  his  classes  and  pri- 
\  ate  pupils,  and  also  in  choirs,  of  which  he 
L;enerally  had  two  under  his  charge.  In 
1S62,  when  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  the 
young  basso  accepted  a  position  in  the 
ciuartette  choir  of  Rev.  Dr.  Adams'  church, 
which  post  he  filled  so  satisfactorily  that  his 
salary  of  $100  per  annum  in  1862,  grew  to 
j6oo,  when  he  sailed  for  Europe  in  1867. 
la  1864  Mr.  Perkins  accepted  the  position 
of  Professor  of  vocal  and  instrumental  mu- 
sic in  the  large  Female  Seminary  in  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  with  a  salary  of  $900  and  ex- 
penses per  annum.  At  the  end  of  his  first 
contract,  he  was  aga'n  offered  the  position 
with  an  increased  salary,  but  declined  it. 
In  the  summers  of  1865-66  he  assisted 
his  brothers  in  their  Normal  Music  School 
in  Ogdensburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  during  the 
same  years  also  assisted  in  their  schools  in 
Burlington,  Vt.  The  same  routine  of  duties 
was  observed  until  the  fall  of  1867,  when 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  our  ambitious  stu- 
dent sailed  for  Europe  to  avail  himself  of 
the  advantages  of  the  Old  World,  and  per- 
fect himself  in  his  chosen  profession.  Prior 
to  his  departure  a  complimentary  concert 
was  given  him  by  his  many  warm  friends  in 
Boston,  in  the  Church  of  the  Unity,  the  use 
of  which  was  given  him  free  of  charge. 
The  concert,  in  which  many  of  the  very  best 
musicians  of  Boston  took  part,  netted  a  con- 
siderable sum,  but  by  no  means  sufficient, 
and  his  brother,  Mr.  H.  S.  Perkins,  and  Mr. 
Henry  F.  Miller,  piano  forte  manufacturer, 
in  the  most  liberal  manner  furnished  the 
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remainder,  and  bade  the  enthusiastic  aspi- 
rant "God  speed."  In  Paris  he  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  a  four  months'  course  in 
music  and  the  French  language  under  the 
renowned  Delle  Sedie,  through  whom  he 
obtained  permission  to  attend  his  class  in 
the  conservatoire  as  "auditeur,"  a  privilege 
he  availed  himself  of  twice  a  week.  Sub- 
sequently he  obtained  the  permission  of 
Auber,  to  enter  as  a  regular  pupil,  but  de- 
clined, preferring  to  go  to  Italy,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  the  advantages  of  study- 
ing the  Italian  language  and  opera  in  the 
very  best  schools.  In  Milan,  Mr.  Perkins 
studied  one  year  from  March,  1868,  under 
the  celebrated  Perini,  where  he  made  his 
debut  in  a  minor  base  part  in  a  new  opera, 
at  the  Carcano  Theater,  Milan.  The  result 
of  this  was  an  offer,  which  was  accepted,  at 
a  salary  which,  though  small  when  com- 
pared with  that  now  received,  was  very 
good  under  the  circumstances.  This  en- 
gagement finished,  another  and  better  one 
was  completed  for  the  Carnival,  and  the 
position  of  the  American  basso  seemed  to 
be  established.  A  tour  of  the  Italian  prov- 
incial theaters,  with  study  in  the  intervals, 
filled  the  time  up  to  the  fall  of  1S70,  when 
an  engagement  for  four  months  at  Warsaw, 
Poland,  was  made,  succeeded  by  others. 
In  1871  Mr.  Perkins  visited  America  and 
assisted  his  brothers  in  their  Normal  Schools 
in  Kansas  and  Iowa.  The  greater  portions 
of  1872  and  1873  were  devoted  to  study  and 
practice  in  Italy,  principly  in  Florance  and 
Milan.  Constant  study  brought  constant 
improvement,  and  during  the  Carnival  sea- 
son of  1873,  he  had  the  honor  of  a  promi- 
nent engagement  in  the-  Car/o  Felice  Thea- 
ter at  Genoa.  At  the  same  time  he  had 
negotiations  with  the  San  Carlo  at  Naples, 
zXiAih^  Apollo  at  Rome.  In  August,  1873, 
an  engagement  was  made  with  the  agent  of 
Mr.  Mapleson,  after  a  trial  in  the  La  Scala 
Theater,  and  the  present  tour  of  six  years 
in  Great  Britain  was  commenced  as  fol- 
lows: Sept.  nth  till  Dec.  20th,  tour  of 
opera;  till  Jan.  9th,  1874,  tour  of  concerts; 
till  Feb.  20th,  short  season  of  opera  ;  prov- 
inces till  March  20th,  and  Grand  Season  at 
Her  Majesty's  theater,  London,  till  July 
15th. 

This  engagement  is  now  almost  in  its 
second  year,  and  the  success  of  our  country- 
man has  been  of  so  decided  a  character  as 
to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  question. 
We  have  omitted  to  state  that  the  London 
debut  of  Mr.  Perkins  was  in  Albert  Hall, 
before  an  audience  which  almost  crowded 
this  immense  building,  The  work  pre- 
sented on  that  evening  was  the  "Creation," 
and  the  debutante  fully  convinced  those 
who  listened  that  he  was  well  qualified  to 
render  fittingly  the  glorious  music  of  Haydn's 
matchless  masterpiece.  Following  this  were 
Bach's  "  Passion  Music,"  and  other  oratorio 


standards.     His    debut    in    opera    was    in 
April,  and  was  also  a  glorious  success. 

Mr.  Perkins  will  visit  his  native  land  dur- 
ing the  present  summer,  after  which  he  will 
resume  his  duties  in  London,  we  doubt  not, 
with  profit  to  himself,  with  pleasure  to  the 
English  public,  and  with  pride  to  his  many 
friends  in  the  home  of  his  birth. 
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Oratorios  are  of  comparatively  modern 
origin,  having  been  unknown  in  the  church 
till  the  i6th  century.  The  learned  Dr. 
Burney  tells  us  that  "all  the  Italian  writers 
agree  that  the  sacred  dramas  called  orato- 
rios had  their  beginning  in  the  time  of  Sir 
Philippo  Neri,  who  was  born  in  1 51 5,  and 
founded  the  congregation  of  priests  of  the 
oratory  of  Rome  in  1 590.  During  the  ser- 
vices after  the  sermon,  it  was  usual  for  this 
Saint,  among  other  pious  services,  in  order 
to  draw  youth  to  the  church  and  keep  them 
from  secular  amusements,  to  have  hymns, 
psalms  and  other  spiritual  lauds  or  songs 
sung  either  in  chorus  or  by  a  single  favorite 
voice,  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  per- 
formed before  the  sermon  and  the  other 
after  it.  The  subject  of  these  pieces  was 
sometimes  the  Sood  Sameritan,  sometimes 
Job  and  his  friends,  the  Prodigal  Son,  Tobit 
with  the  angel,  his  father  and  his  wife.  All 
these,  by  the  excellence  of  the  compositions, 
the  band  of  instruments  and  the  perform- 
ance, brought  the  oratorio  into  such  repute, 
the  congregation  became  daily  more  nu- 
merous, and  thence  this  species  of  sacred 
musical  drama,  whenever  performed,  in 
process  of  time,  obtained  the  appellation  of 
the  oratorio." 

Handel  carried  the  oratorio  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  excellence,  a  degree  which  has  been 
able  to  stand  the  test  of  time,  and  of  a  more 
highly  cultivated  and  scientific  musical  age 
than  his  own,  whilst  many  other  composi- 
tions high  in  favor  in  his  time  are  now  con- 
signed to  oblivion  ;  the  Psalms  of  Marcello, 
the  anthems  of  Purcell,  and  of  other  English 
composers,  who  were  quite  numerous  at 
that  day,  but  of  whom  we  can  not  even  find 
a  passing  mention  now,  except  in  some 
quaint  old  book  of  that  period. 

Handel  was  born  in  Halle,  Prussia,  in  the 
year  1685.  His  first  work  of  importance 
was  an  oratorio  on  the  Passion,  composed 
in  1704.  In  1708,  he  brought  out  his  orato- 
i-io  "  II  Surrezione  "  in  Rome,  and  so  highly 
was  it  esteemed  that  nothing  but  his  refusal 
to  change  his  religion  and  become  a  Roman 
Catholic,  prevented  him  from  attaining  the 
highest  honors  in  that  field.  Soon  after,  he 
was  appointed  chapel  master,  by  the  Elector 
of  Hanover,  afterwards  George  ist  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  affection  entertained  by  this 


monarch  for  Handel,  was  the  moving  spring 
of  the  loving  and  encouraging  hand,  which 
England  extended  to  the  musician,  who  may 
be  almost  styled  a  son  of  her  adoption,  for 
she  gave  him  a  most  favorable  reception 
and  long  and  unvarying  patronage,  and 
was  the  theatre  of  his  grandest  triumphs  in 
music,  whilst  since  his  death  his  name  has 
been  revered  and  eminent  honors  rendered 
to  his  memory  in  that  country.  In  i7iohe 
went  to  London,  and  attempted  to  found 
there  an  Italian  Opera  House,  but  finding 
himself  unable  to  establish  this  on  a  firm 
basis,  he  finally  abandoned  this  field  and 
devoted  himself  to  sacred  music,  in  which 
he  excelled  all  other  musicians  of  his  day. 
In  consequence  of  certain  semi-public  per- 
formances of  his  oratorio,  Esther,  for  the 
benefit  of  persons  who  had  furtively  obtained 
a  copy  of  the  same,  he  brought  it  out  by 
royal  command,  on  the  Haymarket  stage 
during  Lent,  1732,  (without  action)  after 
thoroughly  revising  and  making  some  addi- 
tions to  it.  It  was  given  three  times  with 
much  success,  and  proved  a  great  incentive 
to  Handel  in  that  direction,  in  which  he 
stands  above  all  other  composers.  He  next 
composed  the  oratorio  of  "Deborah," 
which  was  given  in  March,  1733;  his  third 
English  oratorio,  "Athalia,"  was  in  July, 
1733,  brought  out  at  Oxford.  In  1738  he 
brought  out  the  oratorio  of  "Saul,"  and  in 
1741  the  grandest  of  all  his  oratorios,  "The 
Messiah."  This  was  first  performed  in  - 
Dublin,  whilst  he  was  there  giving  a  series 
of  sacred  concerts  in  1741-42.  Returning 
to  London  at  the  close  of  the  year  1742,  he 
gave  twelve  oratorio  concerts  in  that  city, 
during  the  spring  of  1743,  "The  Messiah" 
occupying  three  of  these  concerts,  and  a 
new  oratorio  called  "Samson,"  the  rest. 
For  the  season  of  1744  he  brought  out 
"  DettingenTe  Deum,"  "Samuel,"  "Joseph 
and  his  brethren;  "  for  the  season  of  1744-45, 
"  Hercules,"  "  Belshazzar,"  and  a  revival  of 
"Deborah."  During  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  he  gave  fi-om  ten  to  thirteen  concerts 
every  spring,  bringing  out  among  other 
oratorios,  "JudusMaccubeus,"  "Alexander," 
"Joshua,"  "  Susannah,"  "  Solomon,"  "The- 
dora,"  "  Choice  of  Hercules,"  and  "  Jeptha." 
He  died  in  London  in  the  year  1759,  '^"'^ 
was  buried  in  Westminister  Abby.  Pope 
called  him  the  "Giant  Handel ;  "  his cotem- 
porary  Bach  acknowledged  his  greatness, 
and  later,  Beethoven  pronounced  him  the 
greatest  musician  that  ever  lived.  He 
possessed  indeed  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
melody  of  the  noblest  and  richest  kind,  and 
a  remarkable  power  of  wielding  huge  masses 
of  tone,  whilst  all  the  resources  of  fugal  and 
contrapuntal  science  were  fully  at  his  com- 
mand. Not  only  did  he  carry  the  old  forms 
of  the  opera  to  the  highest  perfection,  but  he 
infused  new  life  into  ecclesiastical  music,  and 
excelled  all  others  in  the  dramatic  oratorio. 
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A  distinguished  English  writer  justly  says 
that  Dr.  Johnson's  tribute  to  the  poet  Milton, 
might,  with  equal  accuracy,  be  applied  to 
the  musician  Handel.  "  He  sometimes  de- 
scends to  the  elegant,  but  his  element  is  the 
great.  He  can  occasionally  invest  himself 
with  grace,  but  his  natural  part  is  gigantic 
loftiness.  He  can  please  when  pleasure  is 
required,  but  it  is  his  peculiar  power  to  as- 
tonish. He  seems  to  have  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  own  genius,  and  to  know 
what  it  was  that  nature  bestowed  on  him 
more  bountifully  than  on  others,  the  powers 
of  displaying  the  vast,  illuminating  the 
splendid,  exposing  the  awful,  darkening 
the  gloomy,  and  aggravating  the  dread- 
ful." 

Next  on  our  list  comes  Joseph  Haydn, 
the  composer  of  "The  Creation."  Haydn 
was  of  too  bright  and  happy  a  tempera- 
ment to  have  touched  the  deep-toned  harps 
of  Gluck,  Handel,  Mozart  and  Beethoven. 
His  music  was  always  beautiful,  always 
cheerful,  often  grand,  occasionally  sublime, 
yet  never  betraying  any  touches  of  really 
tragic  sorrow.  Truly  he  may  be  called  the 
musical  apostle  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
happy.  He  was  born  in  lower  Austria  in 
1732,  when  eight  years  old,  beame  a  choir 
boy  in  St.  Stephen's  Cathedral,  Vienna. 
Thus  we  see  he  moved  early  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  ecclesiastical  music.  There  is  no 
very  accurate  list  of  his  musical  composi- 
tions e.xtant,  but  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain, 
he  composed  about  twenty  masses,  five 
oratorios,  and  ten  other  pieces  of  church 
music.  In  17S5,  he  received  an  order  to 
compose  a  series  of  seven  adagios  to  be 
played  in  the  principal  church  of  Cadiz,  at 
the  annual  festival  commemorating  the 
Crucifi.xion,  To  these  adagios  were  after- 
wards adapted  words  in  the  same  phrases 
spoken  by  our  Savior  on  the  cross.  The 
effect  of  these  adagios  performed  in  a 
church  lighted  by  a  single  lamp,  which  cast 
its  dim,  religious  light  over  the  priests  pros- 
trated before  the  altar,  and  the  multitude 
kneeling  in  silence,  must  have  been  very 
solemn. 

The  Creation  was  "the  bright  consummate 
flower"  of  Haydn's  matured  and  perfected 
genius,  for  it  was  completed  in  his  65th  year, 
and  brought  out  on  the  19th  of  March,  1799. 
The  text  was  taken  from  "  Paradise  Lost," 
translated  by  Baron  Von  Swietten,  and  the 
oratorio  was  truly  an  instance  of 

"  Perfect  music  unto  noble  words." 

Joseph  Haydn's  brother  Michael  rose  to 
considerable  eminence  as  an  organist  and  a 
composer,  though  so  overshadowed  as  he 
was  by  the  superior  fame  of  his  brother 
Joseph,  that  we  seldom  hear  of  him  at  this 
day.  He  composed  numerous  oratorios 
and  masses,  and  was  considered  by  his 
brother  Joseph  the  best  composer  of  eccle- 
siastical music  of  his  day. 
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GLEANINGS  FROM   MUSICAL  HISTORY. 


TRUE  GENIUS  NON-EGOTISTIC. 

Handel's  glorious  genius  commanded  the 
veneration  of  all,  even  his  most  envious 
rivals  yielding  either  a  forced  or  willing 
homage  to  his  artistic  supremacy.  In  his 
overture  to  Muzio  Sconwia,  he  made  use  of 
a  semitone,  which  furnished  his  carping 
critics  with  what  they  considered  an  excel- 
lent opening  for  fault  finding.  They  de- 
clared it  to  be  "incorrect,  "  "an  innova- 
tion," etc.  "Be  it  so,"  said  the  composer 
Geminiani,  "but  such  a  semitone  is  worth  a 
world."  A  true  musician's  valuation  of  a 
grand  harmonic  effect,  but  at  such  a  price, 
certain  of  our  modern  composers  would 
soon  expend   the  entire   planetary  system. 

We  quote  from  Victor  Schaelcher:  "In 
the  musical  Olympus,  the  most  divine 
masters  have  given  to  Handel  the  place  of 
Jupiter  Torrans."  "He  is  the  father  of  us 
all,"  said  Haydn.  Beethoven  called  him 
"the  monarch  of  the  musical  kingdom." 
"He  was  the  greatest  composer  that  ever 
lived,"  said  he  to  Moschelles ;  "I  would 
uncover  my  head,  and  kneel  before  his 
tomb."  Hawkins  said  of  his  organ  improvi- 
sations ;  "  Who  shall  describe  their  effects  on 
his  enraptured  auditory  ?  Silence,  the  truest 
applause,  succeeded  the  instant  that  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  instrument."  Speak- 
ing of  Haas  recalls  still  another  incident  of 
this  great  souled  composer.  During  the 
earlier  years  of  Porpora,  who  was  subse- 
quently to  figure  among  Handel's  many 
rivals,  he  was  struggling  in  partial  obscurity, 
unknown  and  unappreciated  in  musical  Vi- 
enna. At  this  time,  Haas,  who  was  ten 
years  the  junior  of  Porpora,  enjoyed  the 
favor  of  the  Emperor,  for  whom  he  had 
written  an  oratorio  which  gave  such  satis- 
faction, that  he  was  requested  to  write 
another.  Instead  of  retaining  all  these 
tokens  of  favor  for  his  own  aggrandizement 
as  a  more  narrow-minded  egotist  would 
have  done,  Haas  requested  that  Porpora 
might  be  permitted  to  compose  this  second 
one,  but  the  Emperor  refused  for  a  long 
time  to  grant  this  request,  saying  he  did'nt 
like  his  capering  style.  At  last,  however, 
he  consented,  and  Haas  having  given  him 
a  friendly  warning  of  the  Emperor's  ideas, 
the  oratorio  was  so  well  received  that  it  was, 
according  to  Hogarth,  "the commencement 
of  his  fortune."  We  are  forced  to  express 
the  regret  that  this  act  on  the  part  of  a 
brother  musician,  rendered  at  a  time  when 
such  an  act  was  a  God-send  to  him,  did  not 
inspire  Porpora  with  a  similar  sentiment 
toward  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 
later  on — Haydn,  for  instance. 

But  to  return  to  Handel.  He  had  many 
rivals,  but  he  had  many  friends  also  ;  friends 
who  valued  him  not  only  for  his  transcend- 


ent abilities  as  a  musician,  but  for  his 
geniality  and  truth  as  a  man.  Among  his 
admirers  was  no  less  a  man  than  his  Italian 
rival,  Domenica  Scarlatti,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  performers  upon  the  harpsichord 
of  that  day.  During  the  visit  of  Handel  to 
Venice,  in  the  Carnival  of  1806,  he  entered 
into  the  festivities  of  the  season  with  the 
ardor  of  a  young  man  of  twenty-one.  One 
evening  he  seated  himself  at  the  harpsi- 
chord in  the  palace  and  commenced  play- 
ing. Of  course  such  a  performer  could  not 
fail  to  secure  an  immense  audience  for  his 
performance,  and  a  crowd  of  masters  soon 
gathered  around  the  instrument.  Among 
the  crowd  was  Domenica  Scarlatti,  who 
listened  for  a  time  to  the  marvelous  playing, 
and  then  burst  forth,  "  It  is  either  the  devil, 
or  'the  Saxon.'"  (The  name  by  which 
Handel  was  best  known  in  Italy  at  that 
time.)  A  friendship  sprung  up  between 
these  two  eminent  musicians,  and  continued 
through  life.  Thereafter,  Handel  always 
spoke  in  the  most  complimentary  terms  of 
his  Italian  rival,  while  Scarlatti,  whenever 
he  was  commended  for  the  excellence  of  his 
playing,  would  pronounce  the  name  "  Han- 
del," and  reverently  cross  himself. 

It  may  be  cited  in  this  connection,  that 
Dr.  Prepusch,  another  of  Handel's  rivals, 
paid  him  the  compliment  of  stealing  a  large 
portion  of  the  music  of  his  "  Beggar's  Ope- 
ra" from  him.  This  imputation  is  more 
creditable  to  his  musical  taste  than  to  his 
morality.  Among  Handel's  rivals,  too,  and 
by  no  means  the  least  among  them  was 
Porpora,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken, 
the  master  who  exercised  such  an  influence 
on  Haydn's  career  at  a  later  day.  He  is 
described  as  a  great  and  famous  teacher  of 
counterpoint,  and  his  reputation  was  by  no 
means  insignificant.  He  also  was  invited 
over  to  London  by  Handel's  rival  faction, 
to  compose  for  them  as  against  Handel, 
and  accepted  the  invitation.  As  long  as  he 
confined  himself  to  Italian  opera,  which 
was  by  no  means  Handel's  forte,  he  was 
successful  in  a  measure,  but  when  he  fol- 
'lowed  Handel  into  oratorio,  he  met  with  an 
overwhelming  defeat,  and  was  candid 
enough  to  admit  it,  and  render  due  hom- 
age to  the  transcendent  genius  of  Han- 
del in  oratorio. 

In  proof  of  our  assertion  that  the  except- 
ions to  the  non-egotistic  rule  are  invariably 
to  be  found  among  the  pretenders,  we  will 
digress  for  a  few  moments  from  our  main 
subject,  to  cite  the  case  of  Handel's  greatest 
rival,  Buononcini,  who,  instigated  by  the 
clique  of  nobles  who  had  become  offended 
with  Handel  for  his  independence,  caused 
him  many  years  of  trouble  and  anxious  care. 
This  narrow  minded  spirit  was  innate  with 
Buononcini,  and  was  a  prominent  character- 
istic of  his  mental  organization  from  youth 
up,  and  his  rivalry  for,  and  hatred  of,  Han- 
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del's  evident  superiority,  dated  from  afar 
back  in  his  life.  When  Handel,  as  a  boy, 
was  sent  by  his  admiring  teacher,  the  ex- 
cellent Zachaii,  to  Berlin  to  study  the  opera 
school  under  the  auspices  of  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  he  met  with  Ariosti  and  Bu- 
ononcini,  who  were  the  favorite  composers  of 
the  time.  The  former  received  him  with 
pleasure  and  kindness,  while  the  selfish  im- 
poster,  Buononcini  scowled  on  him  from  the 
beginning,  trying  in  every  possible  way  to 
discourage  and  humiliate  his  already  pow- 
erful rival.  To  this  end  he  composed  an 
elaborate  piece  which  he  deemed  would  be 
an  impossibility  for  so  young  a  boy  to  exe- 
cute, but  was  horribly  chagrined  to  find 
that  his  malice  had  a  result  entirely  the  op- 
posite of  what  he  proposed,  as  it  ended  in 
Handel's  elevation  in  public  esteem.  We 
will  dismiss  Buononcini  from  this  chapter, 
with  the  remark  that  he  afterwards  left 
London  stealthily  a  convicted  plagiarist, 
with  the  contempt  of  all.  But  before  dis- 
missing him  we  will  record  the  generous 
act  of  Antonio  Lotti,  the  Venetian  academi- 
can,  whose  madrigal  he  passed  off  as  his 
own.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  the  English 
Academy,  he  wrote  "Signor  Buononcini 
can  make  a  madrigal  vastly  superior." 

Before  quitting  this  theme  of  Handel, 
which  is,  we  confess,  one  upon  which  we 
love  to  dwell,  we  desire  to  express  our  full 
confidence  in  his  artistic  appreciation  of 
merit  in  others,  and  although  many  instances 
are  on  record  of  his  sneering  allusions  to 
the  works  of  composers  who  were  his 
whilom  rivals,  we  think  this  feeling  was 
rather  the  offshoot  of  a  natural  bitterness, 
engendered  by  opposition  and  persecution. 
We  are  inclined  to  place  credit  in  the  record 
of  his  biographers,  that  "no  man  ever  had 
more  rivals,  or  was  less  je.alous  of  them." 

Later  on  in  time,  Mozart  was  destined  to 
meet  with  far  different  treatment  from  that 
received  by  Handel,  as  he  was  the  constant 
recipient  of  friendly  acts  of  appreciation 
from  musicians  of  all  degrees  of  ability. 
Imagine  the  queen's  music  master,  the  dig- 
nified John  Christian  Bach,  in  the  following 
scene,  which  we  takefrom  Hogarth.  "  Bach 
took  the  boy  (he  was  then  eight  years  old,) 
on  his  knees,  and  played  a  few  bars;  Mo- 
zart continued,  and  thus  they  went  on, 'al- 
ternately, through  an  entire  sonata,  with 
such  unity  of  effect  that  those  who  did  not 
see  them,  thought  but  one  person  was  play- 
ing." We  should  have  presented  prior  to 
this,  the  pleasing  episode  at  Vienna,  when 
Mozart  was  but  six  years  of  age.  The  great 
Wagenseil  was  then  in  his  prime,  and  at 
the  request  of  Mozart,  the  Emperor,  Fran- 
cis First,  sent  for  him.  "Sir,"  said  Mozart 
to  hnn,  "I  am  going  to  play  one  of  your 
concertos,  and  you  will  turn  the  leaves  for 
me."  This  apparently  humble  duty  the 
composer  performed,  and  afterwards  nar- 


rated the  incident  with  pride.  It  seemed 
to  be  the  fate  of  the  boy  Mozart  to  win  the 
warmest  love  and  appreciation  from  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  His  love- 
liness of  character,  ais  also  his  transcendent 
genius,  evident  even  in  youth,  were  suffi- 
cient to  insure  a  full  acknowledgment.  In 
his  later  life,  this  was  again  his  destiny,  his 
intercourse  with  all  being  of  the  most 
friendly  character.  Of  this,  however,  we 
will  speak  hereafter. 


ORIGIN  OF  "FEDERAL  STREET." 

Who  does  not  love  this  good  old  tune,  one 
of  the  few  gems  of  church  music  which  will 
live  forever?  How  brightly  it  stands  out 
upon  the  musical  record  of  to-day,  all  the 
brighter  from  its  contrast  with  the  mass  of 
trash  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  but  not 
obscured.  It  will  never  wear  out,  never 
grow  old ;  but  in  the  far  off  future  its  match- 
less strains  will  gladden  many  a  world- 
weary  heart,  as  in  the  past.  Its  pure,  de- 
votional breathing,  suggestive  of  heart  long- 
ings satisfied,  and  rest-given  peace,  will 
never  lose  the  power  with  which  it  is  in- 
vested to-day.  The  origin  of  its  name  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  many  lovers  of  "Old 
Federal  Street,"  and  we  give  it,  merely  re- 
gretting that  our  account  will  lack  the 
matchless  geniality  with  which  Gen.  Oliver 
invested  it  on  the  occasion  of  which  we 
speak. 

After  the  semi-centennial  concert  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of  Boston,  in 
1865,  it  was  arranged  by  the  members  of 
that  glorious  old  organization  to  have  a 
"sociable"  in  Music  Hall,  and  accordingly 
the  members  met  in  Bumstead  Hall  to  per- 
fect arrangements  to  that  end.  A  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  prepare  a  report  em- 
bodying a  plan  of  operations,  and  while  this 
committee  were  in  one  of  the  anterooms  de- 
liberating, the  Society  were  entertained  by 
speeches  from  some  of  the  more  prominent 
members.  Among  others  present  was  Gen. 
Henry  K.  Oliver,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  Society  for  some  thirty  years,  and 
he  was  called  upon  for  a  "speech."  As 
the  General's  pleasant  face  appeared,  sev- 
eral of  us  by  a  genuine  inspiration  struck 
up  his  noble  old  "Federal  Street,"  and 
taking  the  cue  the  entire  chorus  of  some  six 
hundred  voices  sang  it  through  in  a  man- 
ner such  as  seldom  marks  its  performance. 
So  profoundly  did  its  strains  take  hold  upon 
the  hearts  of  all  present,  that  not  until  we 
had  sung  it  thrice  were  we  willing  to  allow 
General  Oliver  to  be  heard.  During  the 
time  we  were  singing  his  music,  he  was  by 
no  means  the  least  impressed  among  us, 
and  was  visibly  affected  by  the  compliment 
paid  him.  After  quiet  had  been  once  more 
restored.  General  Oliver  said:  "Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  you  have  called  upon  me 
for  a  speech,  and  until  you  had  honored  me 


by  singing  my  "Federal  Street,"  I  scarcely 
knew  what  to  say  to  you.  But  that  has  fur- 
nished me  with  a  subject,  and  1  will  tell 
you  how  it  happened  to  receive  that  name. 
At  the  time  I  wrote  it  I  was  quite  a  young 
man,  and  very  much  in  love.  After  it  was 
written  I  tried  it  over  and  thought  it  was 
pretty  good,  and  so  wanted  to  name  it  for 
my  sweetheart.  But  her  name  was  so  de- 
cidedly unromantic  that,  desperately  in  love 
as  1  was,  1  could  not  decide  upon  giving  it 
her  name,  and  so  did  the  nearest  thing  to  it, 
and  named  it  for  the  street  she  lived  in." 
It  is  needless  to  say  General  Oliver's  speech 
was  received  with  acclamations  of  applause, 
amid  which  he  bowed  himself  to  his  seat. 
Ever  since  that  evening  " Federal  Street" 
has  possessed  additional  interest  in  our  eyes. 


CRITICISM. 


E  HAVE  always  claimed  the  right  to  speak 
of  every  performance,  musical  and  dram- 
atic, amateur  or  professional,  fearlessly 
and  impartially  upon  their  merits  as 
we  viewed  them,  adapting  our  remarks  to 
the  circumstances  of  each.  Of  course  such 
expressions  are  given  only  as  opinions,  our 
readers  being  at  liberty  to  give  them  as 
much  consideration  as  they  believe  our  ac- 
quaintance with,  and  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject touched  upon,  justly  entitles  them  to 
receive,  and  no  more.  We  are  no  oracle, 
but  claim  the  right  to  have  an  opinion. 
Such  criticisms  may  at  times  appear  oracu- 
lar, or  autocratic  in  tone,  but  no  such  in- 
tent stands  behind  them.  We  never  pur- 
pose wounding  the  sensibilities  of  any  aspi- 
rant for  public  favor,  but  neither  do  we  in- 
tend to  say  black  is  other  than  black,  \vrong 
right,  or  error  virtue.  Praise  is  not  criti- 
cism, nor  is  undeserved  censure  independ- 
ent journalism.  A  true  critic  is  a  friend  to 
all,  as  he  should  be  a  fearless,  just  and  re- 
liable authority  in  matters  pertaining  to 
public  aesthetic  progress,  and  as  such  de- 
serves confidence  and  respect  from  all. 
But  the  worthless  toady  who  prostitutes  his 
position  to  a  menial  subservience  for  which 
he  accepts  miserable  bribes,  is  a  too  con- 
temptible being  to  notice,  and  should  be 
shunned  as  a  pestilence  in  society. 

Concerning  the  question  of  admissions  to 
the  concert  hall  and  theater,  we  do  not  re- 
gard the  courtesies  extended  to  the  press  in 
the  light  of  bribes,  or  as  tendered  with  any 
intent  to  subsidise  the  parties  receiving 
them.  We  do  not  believe  any  honest  man- 
ager ever  intends  to  convey  any  such  im- 
pression to  the  members  of  the  editorial 
profession,  as  if  he  did,  the  rebuke  he 
would  receive  would  prevent  any  repetition 
of  the  offence.  The  right  of  entrance  is 
given,  in  our  opinion,  to  insure  the  attend- 
ance, if  possible,  of  the  fraternity,  in  order 
that  the  merits  of  the  entertainments  offered 
may  be  fairly  presented  to  the  public.     Ex- 
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ceptional  cases  may  arise  wherein  tlie 
whilom  incumbents  of  the  editorial  posi- 
tion have  sold  themselves  into  the  interests 
of  managers  and  artists,  but  we  rejoice  to 
give,  as  our  opinion,  that  such  cases  are  ex- 
ceptional. We  know  them  to  be  such,  and 
fearlessly  stand  forth  in  defence  of  the  fra- 
ternity in  this  respect.  But  wherever  critics 
have  thus  sold  themselves,  it  is  evident 
that  no  matter  how  small  the  price,  they 
were  overpaid. 

To  be  pure,  the  spirit  of  criticism  should 
be  untrammeled,  unprejudiced,  dispassion- 
ate, and  that  person  who  can  not  enter  upon 
the  merits  of  any  artist  or  his  performance, 
unswayed  by  personal  feeling  or  favor,  has 
no  right  to  essay  it  at  all.  In  justice  to  his 
fellow  press  representatives,  and  to  the 
higher  claims  of  art  and  true  progress,  he 
should  stand  aside  for  men  of  stronger 
moral  vertebrLC.  Prejudiced  criticisms  cre- 
ate a  retraction  of  public  sentiment  against 
the  entire  class  of  critics,  and  the  sins  of  the 
few  are  visited  upon  the  heads  of  the  many. 
The  press  owes  it  to  itself,  therefore,  to  be 
firm  and  fearless,  but  just  to  all. 


IS  THE  VIOLIN  A  LADY'S  INSTRUMENT? 

We  frequently  hear  the  inquiry  above 
made,  and  fail  to  see  its  necessity,  or  point. 
Why  should  it  no/he  a  "  lady's  instrument  ?" 
What  is  there  in  its  form,  substance,  mode 
of  playing,  or  any  thing  else,  that  would 
seem  to  place  it  outside  the  list  of  instru- 
ments usually  set  aside  as  peculiarly  and 
properly  feminine?  If  there  be  aught  of 
this  nature,  we  fail  to  see,  or  know  of  it. 
The  fact  that  female  violinists  are  rare,  ar- 
gues nothing  in  its  disfavor,  but  is  rather  to 
the  debit  of  the  ladies,  as  we  remember 
quite  a  number  of  the  softer  sex  who 
have  won  for  themselves  reputations  to 
be  envied,  by  their  proficiency  with 
the  bow.  (No  pun  intended,  although  the 
field  is  ample  and  tempting.)  Nor  have 
these  reputations  been  secured  and  retained 
at  the  expense  of  a  single  iota  of  feminine 
delicacy,  or  modesty. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  probable  causes 
for  its  rarity  in  female  hands,  are  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  initial  steps  of 
the  beginner,  which  difficulties  have  caused 
many  an  aspirant  for  honors  in  this  direction, 
to  faint  by  the  wayside.  If  asked  for  the 
reasons  of  such  failures,  the  recalcitrant 
students  have  them  at  their  fingers'  ends, 
and  hesitate  not  in  bringing  them  forward. 
In  brief,  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
feminine  violinists,  and  guitarists  also,  is 
the  inevitable  "  finger  blistering  "  which  must 
be  endured  before  the  finger  tips  become 
sufficiently  hardened.  A  little  patient  en- 
durance soon  sees  the  end  of  this  stage,  and 
thereafter  the  way  is  easier.  So  ladies,  you 
that  have  the  desire,  have  no  hesitation  in 
attempting  violin  study. 


AMERICAN  MUSICAL  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITU- 
TIONS. 

It  has  been  well  said  by  one  of  the  best 
vocal  musicians  that  America  has  ever  had, 
and  who  was  educated  entirely  at  home, 
"  We  can  never  be  a  musical  people  until 
we  have  the  facilities  for  education  at  home." 
That  it  is  possible  to  produce  exquisite  mu- 
sical perfection  without  foreign  aid  this  art- 
ist {Miss  Kellogg)  has  well  demonstrated  in 
her  own  matchless  proficiency,  and  what 
she  has  achieved,  others  may  also  achieve. 
The  way  is  open,  and  is  no  longer  untrod, 
though  arduous.  We  have  in  our  land, 
scattered  throughout  its  length  and  breadth, 
hundreds  of  excellent  musical  institutions 
able  and  ready  to  impart  instruction  to  all 
comers  who  seek  after  it.  Nor  will  the 
quality  of  the  instruction  imparted  and  re- 
ceived at  these  institutions  be  one  whit  less 
correct  or  reliable  than  that  for  which  we 
have  been  wont  to  seek  abroad,  paying  an 
immense  price  therefor.  We  have  hereto- 
fore been  inclined  to  underrate  the  value  of 
our  home  productions,  but  let  us  inaugurate 
a  new  order.  Let  us  encourage  home  insti- 
tutions, and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
graduates  from  them  will  be  welcomed  in 
the  Old  World,  for  the  sake  of  their  real 
worth. 

THE  BEST  METHODS  FOR  STUDENTS, 

We  are  constantly  applied  toby  our  read- 
ers, both  teachers  and  pupils,  to  furnish  in- 
formation as  to  which  is  the  best  vocal  or 
piano  method  to  use.  Our  invariable  reply 
has  been,  and  is,  any  i^vod  method,  perse- 
verently  followed,  is  good  enough,  and  will 
certainly  lead  to  good  results.  Application 
and  determination  are  the  true  secrets  of 
success,  and  lacking  these,  even  the  best 
methods  are  powerless.  Methods  and  teach- 
ers alone  never  make  musicians,  practice 
and  study  only  can  do  that.  We  are  not 
interested  in  any  particular  work,  and  there- 
fore offer  the  above  advice  in  a  strictly  im- 
partial, unprejudiced  manner,  and  earnestly 
advise  our  readers  to  profit  by  it. 

THE  INCREASE  OF  AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 

We  scarcely  take  up  a  foreign  journal 
without  finding  therein  an  account  of  some 
new  American  musician  who  has  achieved 
a  great  musical  reputation  abroad.  The 
Old  World  is  full  of  our  aspirants  for  lyric 
fame,  and  were  it  possible  to  summon  home 
all  the  artists  of  the  New  World  who  are  at 
present  delighting  the  people  of  Europe 
with  their  talents,  there  would  be  many 
great  voids  left  to  fill,  and  not  a  little  mourn- 
ing. This  is  a  fact  significant  of  our  great 
musical  advancement,  and  is  also  an  em- 
phatic answer  to  the  query,  "can  any  good 
thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?" 


BRASS  BANDS  INTERVIEWED. 

I  like  the  music  of  brass  bands — under- 
stand me,  the  iinisu'  of  brass  bands — but  in 
the  name  of  auricular  safety,  I  enter  my 
protest  against  the  many  carricatures  upon 
this  branch  of  musical  science  which  are 
now  so  plentifully  scattered  through  the 
land.  Almost  every  village  has,  and  very 
properly  too,  its  brass  band.  This  is  right ; 
there  can  not  be  too  many  of  them.  It  is 
not  that  portion  of  the  question  I  object  to. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  with  the  forthcoming 
Presidential  campaign  will  arise  still  many 
other  fresh  organizations,  duly  armed  and 
prepared  to  blast,  blare  and  clatter  ad  libit- 
um, I  am  all  the  more  earnest  in  my  pro- 
test. The  prevailing  element  in  a  large 
majority  of  these  organizations,  is  cheap- 
ness, as  this  seems  to  be  the  predominant 
feature.  Cheap  instruments,  cheap  music, 
cheap  players,  cheap  teachers,  and  unless 
the  listeners  be  also  exceedingly  cheap 
judges  of  music,  the  result  is  decidedly 
"cheap"  in  every  respect.  Just  here  is 
where  our  friends  make  a  grievous  mistake, 
as  it  is  a  truth  of  brass  band  instruments, 
that  "the  best  is  the  cheapest."  Letouram- 
bitious  aspirants  for  musical  honors  in  this 
field  but  provide  for  themselves  nothing  but 
brass  instruments  from  the  very  best  manu- 
facturers, and  straightway  the  standard  in 
this  important  branch  of  musical  education 
will  be  raised.  With  good  instruments  will 
arise  a  desire  for  good  music,  taught  by  the 
best  teachers,  which  will  inevitably  lead  to 
good  players.  So  shall  a  better  order  of 
things  usurp  the  place  now  occupied  by  dis- 
cord. Fish  horn  blasts  shall  yield  to  the 
smooth,  fine  tones  of  the  trumpet,  and  a 
musical  millenium  shall  dawn. 

We  regret  to  observe  the  withdrawal  of 
the  sprightly  Mitronome  from  the  ranks  of 
the  musical  journals,  as  it  was  really  a  cred- 
itable and  reliable  authority  in  musical  mat- 
ters. Its  critiques  were  always  fearless,  and 
generally  impartial,  and  its  absence  from  its 
wonted  place  will  be  severely  felt.  We  hope 
to  greet  its  re-appearance  at  no  distant  day. 

The  Arcadiati,  speaking  of  the  present 
pecuniary  wants  of  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen, well  says:  "The  worH  owes  such 
men  as  Andersen  a  gratitude  which  no 
money  can  repay,  and  we  are  sure  that  the 
facts  only  require  to  be  generally  known  to 
insure  a  very  liberal  response.  If  only  one 
in  a  thousand  of  those  who  have  spent 
many  hours  over  Andersen's  charming 
books  will  contribute  a  trifle,  an  ample  fund 
will  soon  be  raised.  Messrs.  Hurd  & 
Houghton,  Astor  Place,  have  consented  to 
receive  subscriptions."  This  is  truth  timely 
spoken,  and  we  earnestly  trust  the  appeal 
thus  put  forth  in  the  name  of  justice,  will 
receive  a  prompt  and  generous  response. 
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jelections. 
articulation  all  important. 

I'ln'ii,. — Is  it  ever  proper  to  change  words 
occurring  in  a  song,  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing a  better  tone  than  could  be  had  with  the 
vowel  sound  already  there  ?  I  ask,  because 
I  attended  a  concert  not  long  since,  where 
numerous  changes  were  made  with  an  evi- 
dent desire  to  improve  tone  by  so  doing. 

Teacher. — A  very  common  error,  but 
an  error,  nevertheless.  It  is  not  at  all 
proper,  and  I  desire  to  enter  my  protest 
against  the  practice.  It  is  wrong  in  every 
respect,  and  never  resorted  to  by  those  who 
value  perfect  articulation,  but  always  by 
those  who  place  size  of  tone  first,  articula- 
tion being  made  subordinate;  and  this  po- 
sition is,  strangely  enough,  actually  assumed 
by  many  as  being  tenable.  It  is  so  wholly 
opposed  to  common  sense,  that  I  fail  to  dis- 
cover a  single  good  argument  in  its  favor. 
1  have  already  defined  singing  as  vocalized 
talking.  Every  idea  which  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  speech,  should  also  find  expres- 
sion in  song ;  the  music  being  simply  an 
aid  to  the  better  interpretation  of  the  words. 
As  you  can  never  expect  to  be  impressive 
while  talking  in  a  labored  manner,  so  you 
need  never  expect  to  be  impressive  when 
singing  in  a  labored  manner.  You  should 
never  attempt  to  do  more  than  is  comfort- 
able. What  would  be  the  effect  produced 
by  one  who  should  attempt  to  talk  on  a 
higher  or  lower  pitch  than  was  perfectly 
comfortable?  Certainly  theetTect  would  he 
the  reverse  of  pleasing  to  the  listener.  Then 
supposing  the  orator,  desiring  to  be  very 
impressive,  should  enlarge  his  tone,  regard- 
less of  pure  articulation,  as,  for  instance  (to 
take  a  familiar  line  of  poetry), 

'■  Lives  there  a  man  with  soul  6o  dead  ?  " 

Would  it  be  considered  an  improvement  for 
him  to  say, 

"  Loves  thar  ar  raarn  wuth  soul  sor  dord  ?  " 
Of  course  there  can  be  but  one  answer;  but 
to  show  you  that  I  am  not  overdoing  the 
thing,  let  me  give  the  actual  pronunciation 
used  in  church,  on  two  different  Sundays, 
by  a  lady  who  had  recently  returned  from 
study  in  Europe.     In  a  solo,  the  words, 

"  Who  forgiveth  all  thy  sins," 
were  rendered, 

■■  Hur  forguvarth  all  thor  sorns." 

It  was  considered  right,  because  she  did  it; 
but  "public  performers  are  educators,"  you 
know.  You  may  easily  satisfy  yourself  that 
I  have  not  overstated  the  above  specimen 
one  particle,  by  listening  to  very  many  of 
our  public  singers.  It  all  proceeds  from 
false  ideas.  Pupils  too  often  think  that  size 
of  tone  is  the  one  great  thing  to  gain,  and 
that  any  means  to  that  end  are  good.  I  en- 
ter my  solemn  protest  against  such  a  bad 
way  of  teaching  and  singing.     Good  artists 


do  not  do  so.  Articulation  should  not  be  sac- 
rificed to  tone ;  nor  should  tone  be  sacrificed 
to  articulation.  Both  should  be  perfect. 
We  have  a  language  containing  vowel 
sounds  which  differ  in  character,  some  en- 
abling the  singer  to  produce  a  large  mouth- 
ful of  tone,  while  others  are  called  "close." 
A  as  in  "day,"  and  E  as  in  "me,"  are 
disliked,  because  they  are  not  of  the  same 
character  as  A  in  "farm."  Now  it  is  evi- 
dent, that,  if  we  wish  to  convey  ideas  in 
singing,  we  must  make  use  of  the  sounds  we 
have,  and  not  substitute  something  else: 
that  is  a  highly  improper  thing  to  do;  and, 
though  public  singers  often  do  it,  I  always 
regret  it,  on  account  of  the  bad  example  to 
younger  singers. 

Pupil. — But  how  is  it  possible  to  gain  a 
high  tone  on  the  words  "  me  "  and  "day?" 

Teacheb. — But  if  they  occur,  what  will 
you  do  with  them  ? 

Pupil. — 1  do  not  think  it  would  matter 
much  if  one  did  not  enunciate  clearly  on 
high  A ;  any  thing  would  answer  up  there  ; 
the  tone  is  the  main  thing.  At  any  rate,  it 
does  not  seem  possible  to  pronounce  either 
of  these  words  as  high  as  that  so  distinctly 
as  to  have  them  understood  by  the  listener. 

Teacher. — It  is  possible;  and  no  artist 
should  ever  sing  either  sound  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  lead  the  hearer  to  doubt  what 
the  word  might  be  ;  and  the  tone  should 
also  be  full  and  round.  But  you  only  ex- 
press the  opinion,  frequently  heard,  as  to 
the  slight  importance  of  proper  enunciation. 
It  always  pains  me  to  hear  such  ideas  ex- 
pressed by  singers,  for  it  shows  that  chey 
have  not  a  proper  sense  of  their  mission. 
Do  not  be  alarmed:  I  am  not  going  to 
preach  a  sermon ;  but  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  just  here,  which  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  Words  should  be  properly  pro- 
nounced in  singing,  that  the  true  meaning 
may  be  carefully  brought  out,  and  the  great- 
est amount  of  intellectual  pleasure  afforded 
to  the  listeners.  Music  is  an  nr/  which 
should  be  elevating  in  its  tendency — not  a 
Iraiie,  to  be  used  only  as  a  means  for  gain- 
ing money.  When  used  for  the  simple  pur- 
pose of  money-making,  it  ceases  to  be  more 
than  a  trade ;  yet  it  is  sad  to  think  that  so 
many  use  it  for  no  higher  purpose.  Music 
should  be  elevating  in  its  tendency;  but  it 
is  apparently  the  reverse.  Singers  are  too 
frequently  jealous,  and  disposed  to  dispar- 
age each  other  as  much  as  possible.  Music, 
instead  of  being  a  source  of  harmony,  seems 
paradoxically  to  induce  discord.  It  is  all 
wrong.  We  think  too  much  of  ourselves, 
too  little  of  our  art.  Let  us  strive  to  forget 
ourselves  in  our  work,  remembering  that 
water  must  and  will  find  its  level  eventually, 
spite  of  obstructions,  while  the  stream  can 
never  flow  up  hill.  Singers  are  too  often 
afraid  that  their  merits  will  not  be  recognized 
by  the  world.     Never  fear  such  a  result; 


never  think  that  you  are  not  appreciated. 
Depend  upon  it,  the  opinion  formed  of  you 
by  the  world  is  not  far  from  correct,  and  you 
will  do  well  to  heed  it.  Now,  a  part  of  our 
mission  is  to  perform  a  portion  of  the  ser- 
vice in  the  church.  Standing  in  the  choir, 
we  have  no  right  to  think  of  displaying  our 
talents;  but  should  serve  God  in  song  as  the 
clergyman  is  serving  Him  with  good  words, 
as  the  congregation  are  serving  him  with 
attentive  minds.  When  we  think  more  of 
exhibiting  our  tones  than  of  enunciating  our 
words,  we  think  more  of  self  than  of  God, 
more  of  the  critical  ears  than  of  the  yearn- 
ing hearts  below. —  The  V'oicd  and  How  to 
i'sf  it,  by  W.  H.  Daniel/. 


There  can  be  no  barrenness  in  full  sum- 
mer. The  very  sand  will  yield  something. 
Rocks  will  have  mosses,  and  every  rift  will 
have  its  wind-flower,  and  every  crevice  a 
leaf;  while  from  the  fertile  soil  will  be  reared 
a  gorgeous  troop  of  growths,  that  will  carry 
their  life  in  ten  thousand  forms,  but  all 
with  praise  to  God.  And  so  it  is  when  the 
soul  knows  its  summer.  Love  redeems  its 
weakness,  clothes  its  barrenness,  enriches 
its  poverty,  and  makes  its  very  desert  to 
bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose. — Beechcr. 


There  is  a  great  deal  we  never  think  of 
calling  religion  that  is  still  fruit  unto  God, 
and  garnered  by  him  in  the  harvest.  The 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  love,  joy,  peace,  long 
suffering,  gentleness,  patience,  goodness.  1 
affirm  that  if  these  fruits  are  found  in  any 
form,  whether  you  show  your  patience  as  a 
woman  nursing  a  fretful  child,  or  a  man 
attending  to  the  vexing  detail  of  business, 
or  as  a  physician  following  the  dark  mazes 
of  sickness,  or  as  a  mechanic  fitting  the 
joints  and  valves  of  a  locomotive ;  being 
honest  and  true  besides,  you  bring  forth 
fruit  unto  God. — Robert  Collyer. 


What  a  benefit  would  the  American  gov- 
ernment, not  yet  relieved  of  its  extreme 
need,  render  to  itself,  and  to  every  city, 
village,  and  hamlet  in  the  States,  if  it  would 
tax  whisky  and  rum  almost  to  the  point  of 
prohibition !  Was  it  Bonaparte  who  said 
that  he  found  vices  very  good  patriots? 
"He  got  five  millions  from  the  love  of 
brandy,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  know 
which  of  the  virtues  would  pay  him  as 
much."  Tobacco  and  opium  have  broad 
backs,  and  will  cheerfully  carry  the  load  of 
armies,  if  you  choose  to  make  them  pay 
high  for  such  joy  as  they  give,  and  such 
harm  as  they  do. — Emerson. 


One  of  Josh  Billings'  maxims:  "Rise 
early,  work  hard  an'  late,  live  on  what  you 
kan'tsell;  give  nothing  away;  and  if  you 
don't  die  rich,  and  go  to  the  de\il,  you  may 
sue  me  for  damages." 
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MUSICAL  GLEANINGS  FROM  GERMAN  LITER- 
ATURE. 


THE     RELATIONSHIPS    OF    CHORDS    AND 
^  ■       KEYS. 

frtHE  CONSONANT  chords  and  their  most 
lie  natural  progressions  belong  to  Classical 
jHji  as  well  as  Romantic  musical  art,  to  vo- 
T  cal  and  to  instrumental  music.  Hence 
it  is  unnecessary  to  make  an  exhaustive  ex- 
position of  the  basis  of  the  laws  by  which 
they  are  governed.  But  we  now  come  to 
the  question:  "What  right  has  modern 
musical  art  to  permit,  occasionally,  chords 
to  succeed  each  other  which  do  not  belong 
to  one  and  the  same  key,  but  instead,  often 
to  keys  most  remote  from  one  another?" 
From  the  following  investigation  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  the  ramifications  both  of  chords 
and  keys  are  so  extensive,  that  between  any 
two  consonant  triads  which  succeed  each 
other  through  a  natural  progression  of  their 
component  parts,  there  is  ever  to  be  adduced 
an  inner  connection  or  relationship. 

The  relationship  of  the  keys  by  degrees, 
is  that  where  similarity  between  any  two 
keys  in  regard  to  the  tones  proper  to  each, 
is  taken  as  the  standard.  Thus  the  keys  of 
C  major  and  G  major  are  one  degree  re- 
moved from  each  other,  because  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  consists  of  but  one 
lone.  In  like  manner  the  key  of  C  major 
stands  related  to  F  major,  further  that  of  A 
minor  to  E  minor  and  D  minor,  while  those 
keys  which  are  shown  to  be  parallel  to  each 
other  by  their  exact  similarity  in  respect  to 
the  tones  proper  to  each  as  indicated  by  the 
signature,  are  to  be  viewed  as  the  masculine 
and  feminine  principles  of  one  and  the  same 
degree  of  relationship.  Accordingly,  if  we 
cause  the  fundamental  tone  of  a  major  or  a 
minor  key  to  rise  a  fifth,  we  reach  the  fund- 
amental tone  of  a  second  key  which,  in  re- 
spect to  the  first,  is  07ie  degree  higher.  In 
like  manner,  if  we  cause  the  fundamental 
tone  to  fall  a  fifth,  we  reach  the  fundamental 
tone  of  a  second  key  which  in  relation  to 
the  first,  is  one  degree  lower.  In  accordance 
with  this,  the  key  of  C  major  is  two  degrees 
removed  from  the  keys  of  D  major  and  B 
flat  major.  Now  these  keys  standing  in  the 
second  degree  of  relationship  to  each  other, 
remain  unconnected  in  precisely  the  most 
important  respect,  in  their  tonic  triads,  the 
fundamental  tones  of  which  stand  in  the 
dissonant  relation  of  a  second,  while  the 
tonic  triads  of  keys  three  or  four  degrees  re- 
moved show  themselves  to  be  connected, 
"third-related"  chords. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  from  any  external 
similarity  in  respect  to  the  tones  proper  to 
given  scales,  but  instead,  from  the  connect- 
ions of  the  tonic  triads,  that  we  shall  derive 
a  certain  clue  to  guide  us  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  nearer  or  more  remote  relation- 


ships of  a  key.  As  most  nearly  related 
chords,  there  appear  to  us  those  which  be- 
long in  one  and  the  same  key  and  differ 
from  each  other  in  but  otie  tone,  i.  e.,  the 
third-related (HsxQxAi.  Thus  the  chords  near- 
est related  to  the  C  major  triad  are  the  A 
minor  and  E  minor  triads.  We  recognize 
a  further  relationship  between  those  chords 
which  belong  to  one  and  the  same  key  and 
differ  from  each  other  in  two  tones ;  thus 
with  the  C  major  triad  there  appear  \!a^  fifth- 
related  chords  of  F  major  and  G  major,  and 
with  the  addition  of  the  softened  major  key 
of  C — the  F  minor  triad.  Now  the  more 
remotely  related  chords  similarly  connected 
with  a  given  triad,  are  not  found  within  its 
key;  as  for  example  in  the  case  of  the 
chord  of  C  major,  the  C  minor  triad,  and 
the  third-related  chords  of  A  major,  E  ma- 
jor, A  flat  major  and  E  flat  major  chords, 
all  of  which  are  connected  with  it. 

In  like  manner  as  the  above-mentioned 
chords  are  related,  so  do  we  discover  the 
keys  to  be  of  which  they  form  the  harmonic 
basis  when  they  are  elevated  to  the  position 
of  tonic  triads.  In  recent  times,  a  mystic 
relationship  has  been  perceived  between 
those  keys,  the  fundamental  tones  of  which 
stand  in  the  relationship  of  a  minor  fifth 
above  or  below,  as  C  major  and  F  sharp 
major  or  G  flat  major.  At  all  events,  they 
are  better  adapted  for  sharp  modidatory  an- 
tithises  than  those  keys  also  yet  regarded 
as  remotely  related,  the  fundamental  tones 
of  which  stand  in  the  relation  of  a  second 
to  each  other,  as  C  major  and  D  minor,  or 
A  minor  and  G  minor.  But  the  minor  key  on 
the  dominant  of  a  major  key  and  the  major 
keyonthesubdominant  of  a  minor  key,  as  C 
majorand  G  minor,  or  Aminorand  D  major, 
contrast  so  strangely  with  each  other,  that 
they  are  not  to  be  made  use  of  even  as  mod- 
ulatory antitheses.  The  succession  of  the 
C  major  and  G  minor  triads  would  intro- 
duce the  key  of  F  major;  while  that  of  A 
minor  and  D  major  would  lead  to  the  key 
of  G  major;  for  as  has  already  been  ob- 
served, with  a  major  key  there  may  be  em- 
ployed either  a  major  or  a  minor  subdomi- 
nant,  but  never  a  minor  dominant,  while  on 
the  contrary,  in  connection  with  a  minor  key 
either  a  major  or  a  minor  dominant  may 
be  used,  but  never  «  major  sitbdominant. 
Thus, forexample, with  C  majorandAminor 
there  are  related  a  number  of  other  major 
and  minor  keys  in  the  following  manner, 
[major  keys  being  indicated  by  capitals, 
minor  keys  by  small  letters,  and  parallel 
keys,  i.e.,  those  having  the  same  signature, 
being  connected  by  a  brace]  : 


f* 
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llflat    liflat  I  f  sharp  ( 

The  C  major  chord,  as  has  been  observed, 
is  connected  with  all  of  the  tonic  triads  of 
the  keys   given  above  as  related  to  it ;  but 
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more  than  this,  it  exists  complete  in  the 
keys  of  F  minor,  F  major,  A  minor,  C  ma- 
jor, E  minor,  G  major  and  D  minor,  and 
accordingly  is  nearly  related  not  merely  to 
the  tonic  triads  of  these  keys,  but  also  to  the 
other  harmonies  found  in  them,  and  their 
farther  ramifications. — C.  F.  Weitzmann. 

TONE  AND  COLOR. 

As  in  certain  colors,  several  others  are 
blended,  so  again  in  each  one  of  them  the 
clear  and  the  dark  are  mingled  in  different 
degrees.  The  tone  of  one  and  the  same 
color  is  either  more  severe,  stronger,  more 
intense,  or  else  weaker,  feebler,  or  fainter. 
By  this  means  the  contrasts  are  rendered 
more  mild,  the  transition  from  one  to 
another  is  rendered  smoother.  Contem- 
plate the  rainbow,  that  triumphal  arch  of 
the  majesty  of  color  born  of  light,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  transitions  are  wonder- 
fully executed.  As  in  music,  major  and 
minor  alternate,  and  one  key  passes  over 
into  another  only  to  return  to  the  funda- 
mental tone  after  a  more  or  less  protracted 
deviation,  and  as  in  delivery,  crescendo  and 
decrescendo,  forte  and  piano  conduct  the 
phonic  waves  now  weaker  and  anon  strong- 
er, now  more  rapidly  and  again  more 
slowly  to  the  ear,  so  too,  light  with  its  colors 
plays  a  concert  in  all  keys  with  all  styles  of 
delivery,  writing  here  a  Maestoso,  there  an 
Amoroso,  here  an  elegaic  Andante,  and 
there  a  fiery  Presto.  And  not  only  is  a 
landscape  with  its  meadows  and  woodlands, 
mountains  and  valleys,  rivers  and  lakes 
such  a  symphony  of  colors,  but  every  tree 
and  every  flower  exhibits  one  in  miniature. 
Who  has  not  seen  a  skillful  hand,  guided  by 
an  intelligent  taste  for  the  beautiful,  ar- 
range a  floral  concert  in  beautiful  wreaths 
of  flowers,  in  which  the  each  paler-hued 
blossom  found  its  proper  place  beside  a 
dark  glowing  one,  in  order  at  once  to  per- 
mit its  own  beauty  to  appear  and  also  to 
render  more  mild  the  stronger  tone  of  its 
neighbor  —  wreaths  in  which,  moreover,' 
smaller  groups  were  formed  by  combining 
what  belonged  together  and  yet  avoiding  a 
dead  uniformity,  so  that  operating  in  con- 
cert, they  produced  the  harmonious  impres- 
sion of  the  beautiful  as  being  unity  in  va- 
riety ?  Not  every  one  understands  how  to 
make  up  a  boquet,  and  too  many,  like  sav- 
ages, mistake  the  motley  for  the  beautiful. — 
C.  Oeser. 

the  contents  OF  MUSIC. 
The  subject  of  music  is  the  union  of  spirit 
with  the  inexplicable  something  of  motion. 
Painting  can  not  emancipate  itself  from  the 
dark  chaos  of  materiality,  and  poetry  gives 
the  light  in  too  dazzling  brightness;  but 
music  dwells  in  the  twilight,  the  true  sphere 
of  feeling,  and  among  the  elements  of  pre- 
sentiment, which  overspreads  the  outlines 
of  the  objective  world  with  the  brightest 
charms  of  imagination. — Dr.  Adolph  Kul- 
LAK. 


Sherman    &    Wyde's     Musical   j^eyiew. 
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—Boucioault  is  in  New  York. 
—Turkey  prohibits  the  circulation  of  the  Bible. 
—Edwin  Forrest's  estate  will  net  about  $1,000,000. 
— Hamon,  the  distinguished  French  painter,  is  dead. 
—Longfellow  is  going  to  write  a  "  Life  of  Sumner." 
—The  College  row  at  Saratoga,  resulted  in  a  college 

— Patti's  salary  has  again  been  raised  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh. 

—Dr.  Hayes,  the  Arctic  Explorer,  has  gone  to 
Iceland. 

— Butterfield's  "  Belshazzar  "  is  one  of  the  rausica 
hits  of  the  day. 

—An  exhibition  of  pictures  by  Whistler  has  been 
opened  in  London. 

—"Nature  and  Life,"  by  Ferdinand  Papillon,  is  an- 
nounced by  Appleton. 

— Marini,  one  of  the  finest  tenors  now  living,  has 
been  secured  by  Strakosch. 

—Mrs.  Jas.  A.  Gates  is  organizing  an  excellent 
troupe  for  the  coming  season. 

— "  Papa's  Own  Girl,"  is  said  by  the  Arcadian,  to  be 

—Italian  papers  announce  a  new  opera,  entitled 
■•  Romolo,"  by  Signor  Mercuri. 

—Thomas  Moran's  new  painting  of  Yellowstone 
scenery  is  said  to  be  a  great  success. 

-Agnes  Strickland,  the  popular  authoress,  died  re- 
cently at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years. 

—The  original  score  of  Franz  Schubert's  opera  of  the 
"Zauberharpe"  has  been  found  at  Vienna. 

—The  Fifty-First  Festival  of  Lower  Rhine"  was 
recently  held  at  Cologne,  and  was  a  great  success. 

—Mrs.  Lucy  J.  Audubon,  widow  of  the  great  natur- 
alist, died  at  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  June  17th,  aged  88  years. 
—Father  Secchi,  the  great  astronomer,  has  discovered 
that  the  sun's  temperature  is  580,648  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. 

—Mr.  Jules  E.  Perkins  arrived  in  Boston  along  in 
July,  on  a  visit  to  his  family.  He  will  return  to  F.urope 
in  September. 

—The  commissioners  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851,  have  decided  to  discontinue  the  London  Inter- 
national Exhibition  after  the  present  year. 

— Ferd.  Von  Liliencran,  a  German  musician,  has  been 
experimenting  successfully  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  pedal  mechanism  of  the  piano  forte. 

—At  the  recent  sale  of  the  valuable  library  of  Alex- 
ander Barker,  of  London,  many  rare  and  curious 
books   were   disposed   of.     The   sale   footed   up  over 

—Mad.  Arabella  Goddard.  the  celebrated  English 
pianist,  was  shipwrecked  off  Cape  Cleveland,  while 
on  a  voyage  from  China  to  this  country.  She  saved 
her  life,  but  lost  all  her  baggage. 

—The  Grand  Army  Quartette  club  of  Boston,  is  a 
heavy  body,  the  individuals  comprising  it  weighing  as 
follows:  E.B.  Kinsly.  first  tenor,  235  pounds;  W.  H. 
Gary,  second  tenor,  170  pounds ;  J.  S.  Cary,  first  base. 
180  pounds;  J.  H.  White,  second  base,  =05  pounds. 
Total  790  pounds.     Average  197J4  pounds. 

—Miss  Bessie  Darling,  whose  debut  in  New  York 
was  so  successful,  has  postponed  her  promised  west- 
ern tour  for  a  time,  having  received  some  extremely 
advantageous  offers  in  the  east.  She  will  visit  the 
west  some  time  during  the  coming  season,  if  she 
dos'nt  become  somebody's  "Bessie  darling,"  and  re- 
tire from  public  life. 

—Mr.  J.  M.  Bellew,  whom  our  readers  will  remem- 
ber was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  relinquish  his  en- 
gagements in  this  country,  died  in  London,  June  ijlh. 
Mr.  Bellew  is  said  to  have  been  in  extremely  straight- 
ened circumstances  at  the  time  of  his  death,  having 
given  away  his  entire  possessions  and  income  in  char- 
ity. Let  us  hope  that  so  glorious  a  man  may  be  suit- 
ably memorized. 


May  thy  future  know 

May  thy   happy  spir: 

shall  last. 
And  while  Time  his 


Oh  could  I  thy  future    orde 


—  E. 

row,  but  on  each  new-born 
ow  joys  which  evermore 
is  winging,  in  thy  path- 
ver  o'er  tj 

should  ba 


ure  o'er  the  border  of  thy  spirit's  citadel, 
ch  and  care  undying,  I  would  guard  with 
i  spying 
my  were  flying  from  the  heart  I  love  so 


Could  my  wish  be  gr; 
would  sever. 


cd,  never,  from  thy  lot  in  life 
ver,  in  thy  way  should  bright- 
ng  flowers  fresh  from  Eden's 


All  the  joys  of  time,  b 

ly  spring, 
Hope's  perennial  blo^ 

happy  bowers. 
Strengthening  thy  fainting  powers  with  the  balm  thi 

odors  bring. 
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— Salvini  cleared  $30,000  ere  he  flitted. 
—Offenbach  is  the  richest  composer  in  Paris. 
—Miss  Kittie  Blanchard  at  Booth's  next  season. 
— The  sale  of  Landseer's  paintings  realized  $30,000, 
— John   Brougham    will    make  a  farewell  tour   this 
all. 
—Strakosch  intends  producing   Verdi's  "Don   Car 

—  Di  Murska  has  been  engaged  by  De  Vivo  for  twc 

Liebe,  the    violinist,  has   gone    tt 

world  in  the    production  of  book 

the    younger,    contributed    to   th 

York  Academ 


—Mile.  Theres. 
Europe. 

—  France  led  th 
last  year. 


—Thomas  Ho 
O'Donnell  fund. 

—Max  Strakosch  has  leased  the  N 
of  Music  for  three  years. 


-Drury  La 


;  the 


i  lowered  the  pitch  one-half 


And  persis 
ofpc 


nory  chill  and  blighting  raise  i 

lence  smiting, 

cntly  seem  fighting  from  thy  he 


voice  thy 
t the  dove 


Guard  thou  well  each  thought  and  feeling,  lest  the  lust 
of  sin  be  stealing 

In  thy  heart,  and  there  concealing,  mine  the  strong- 
hold of  thy  soul; 

And  with  pas.sion's  crew  conspiring,  still  with  energies 
untiring. 

Till  at  length  the  trainway  firing,  wrecks  the  fabric  of 
the  whole. 

In  thy  .spirit  still  abiding,  be  a  sweet  and  firm  confid- 
ing 

That  will  be  forc'er  dividing  thee  from  error's  blight- 
ing way; 

And  still  ever  onward  pressing,  to  the  right  thy  mind 
addressing, 

will  come  to  thee  the  blessing  brightening  to  the 
perfect  day. 


ells, 
)  J.  C.  Fryer, 


Sur 


And  itsfullne 


■  with  joy, 
ur  showing 
i  destroy; 


allde 


When  the 

Till  its  rapture  gro 
And  to  free  the  pent  emotion 

Even  prayer's  wings  spread  in  vain: 

Then  but  one  relief  is  given  : 

Not  a  voice  of  mortal  birth. 
But  a  language  born  in  Heaven 

And  in  mercy  lent  to  earth. 

Lent  to  consecrate  our  sighing. 

Shed  a  glory  on  our  tears, 
And  uplift  us  without  dying 

To  the  Vision-circled  spheres. 

—  Catholic  World. 


lone.     An  excellent  move. 

—Mr.  Barnby's  revival  of  Bach's  "  Passion  Music," 
created  a  furore  in  London. 

— De  Mille's  story,  "A  Living  Link,"  is  being  dram- 
atized by  Clifton  W.  Tayleure. 

—Miss  Neilson  will  be  the  "star"  of  Strafcosch's 
dramatic  company  next  season. 

—Rose    Hersec    is    to    marry    Mr.    Albe 
formerly  of  the  Parepa-Rosa  troupe. 
— The   complimentary  benefit  giv 
Strakosch's  popular  agent,  netted  nearly  ; 

—Charlotte  Cushman  will  return  to  the  stage  next 
season,  under  the  management  of  Jarrett  &  Palmer. 

—The  New  York  Academy  of  Music  is  to  have  a 
new  set  of  scenery,  prior  to  the  opening  night,  Sep- 
tember 28th. 

—Mr.  Bernard  Listemann,  Theo.  Thomas'  celebra- 
ted violin  soloist,  has  organized  "  The  Philharmonic 
Quintette  Club." 

—Kate  Field  has  written  a  new  play  for  Mr.  F.  S. 
Chanfrau,  and  Mrs.  Chanfrau  has  one  from  the  pen  of 
a  well  known  lawyer. 

—The  Italian  residents  of  New  York  City  gave  Sal- 
vini a  farewell  banquet  at  Delmonico's  prior  to  his  de- 
parture for  Rio  Janeiro. 

— Story,  the  American  sculptor,  has  recently  com- 
pleted in  Rome,  a  statue  of  Alceste,  of  which  the  crit- 
ics are  saying  exceedingly  pleasant  things. 

— Cincinnati  has  a  musical  wonder  in  the  person 
of  a  violinist  who  plays  with  his  toes,  having  been  born 
armless.    Of  course  all  his  acts  are  '.armless. 

—Ristori  will  fulfill  engagements  in  Brazil  and  other 
South  American  countries  during  the  present  summer 
and    winter,    after    which    she    will  visit  the  United 

— The  compositions  of  Leclair,  a  distinguished  vio- 
linist and  composer,  who  was  born  in  1697,  are  to  be 
revived  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  present  paucjty  of 
good  violin  music. 

— An  enthusiastic  pork  merchant  of  Chicago  became 
infatuated  after  Lucca  during  her  last  engagement  in 
that  city,  and  bribed  a  scene  shifter  with  $100  to  pur- 
loin a  pair  of  her  stage  boots  as  a  memento. 

-A  certain  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson— who  is  he  ?— is  out 
in  a  bantering  article  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  in 
which  he  entirely  denies  the  theory  that  as  fish  con- 
tain a  large  quantity  of  phosphorous,  they  are,  in  con- 
sequence, excellent  "  brain  food."  Query— where  was 
Johnson  before  Agassiz  died  ? 

—J.  Q.  A.  Ward's  statue  commemoration  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  famous  'New  York  Seventh,"  who  fell 
during  the   rebellion,   was   unveiled  in  Central  Park 

The  statue  is  of  bronze,  is  10  feet  in  hight,  and  rests 
on  a  Quincy  granite  pedestal  15  feet  high.  The  figure, 
which  represents  a  soldier  on  guard  duty,  is  spoken  of 
as  being  finely  presented.  This  statue  is  a  decided  ac- 
cession to  the  art  treasures  of  the  Park. 
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As  sung  by  Mrs.  R.  K.  MARRINER,  at  the  Ladies'  Jinks,  given  by  the  San  Francisco  Bohemian  Club. 


Composed  bj/  liTEPHEN  WALTER  LEACH. 
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1.  I       leave     thee  now,  dear       love,         to    go    Where      fresh-est       ros  -  es 

2.  A  -  dieii,    dear  friend,  a    -    lone  I     go    Where      ro    -    sy       skies    no 
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sweet-ly     blow  Thro'     all  the  soft  year     long ; 

chang-es  know.  Ex     -     cept       when  heaven     weeps ; 
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breath  on     birds,  on  birds     that      sing 

glints,  'neath  starry,  star    -    ry       light, 


In      soar  -  ing  hap  -  jiy    throng. 
And  naught  in     na  -  ture     sleeps. 
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Or  brightest    gleam 
Ah  dim  will    be 


of  dazzling    star, 
each  garish     star 
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art     dis  taut       far,  dis  -  tant        far, 

art     dis     -     tant        far,  dis   ■  tant         far. 
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L.  V.  BEETHOVEN. 
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Sherman  &■  Wyde's    Musical  Review. 


Dramatic,    Etc. 


Califohnia,  Theatbe.— "  Lotta,"  the  versatile  and 
vivacious,  who  never  fails  to  play  a  profitable  engage- 
ment, openej  at  thie  place  of  amusemeot,  July  20th,  as 
Little  Nell  &m\  th^  Afardiioness,  in  her  play,  dramatized 
from  Dickens'  "  Curiosity  Shop,"  perrorming  to  crowd- 
ed houses  during  the  week.  She  appeared  SB  follows 
duriug  her  engagement.  July  27th,  the  Little  Ddeclive 
three  nights  Fet  nf  the  Petticdfits,  three  nights  Zip,  six 
nights  Firefly,  and  Ticket  of  Leave  for  the  remaining 
nights. 

The  talented  Vokes  Family  who  come  with  a  reputa- 
tion fur  versatility  and  talent  Becond  to  none,  and  who 
have  played  successfully  throughout  this  country,  make 
their  first  appearance  on  Monday,  August  nth,  and  it 
requires  no  great  foresight  to  prophesy  an  engagement 
profitable  alike  to  themselves  and  the  management.  Mies 
Kosina  seems  to  have  captivated  both  critic  and  public 
wherever  she  has  appeared,  and  Mr.  Fred  Vokee,  buth  in 
singing,  acting  and  dancing,  shares  alike  with  the 
beauty  of  the  family.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  engage- 
ment, which  lasts  three  weeks,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Chanfrau  the 
tragic  ami  emotional  actress,  begins  an  engagament,  and 
as  Bhe  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  handsome, 
est  women  on  the  stage,  as  well  as  a  fine  actress,  she 
will  no  doubt  create  a  sensation. 
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BLISHERS'     JEPARTMENT. 


BULLETIN  OF  NEW  MUSIC. 
Lee  &  Walker.  Philadelphia; 

VOCAL. 

Softly  Say  Good  Night Josie  Murfee 

Come  Along,  Do  I Charles  J.  Miers 

If  Men  Do,  Why  Shouldn't  I Clay 

Beautiful  Girls Va7ice 

The  Golden  Shore James  B.  Syk>!s 

Don't  Forget  to  Write  Me,  Darling Lettie  Launder 

Belle  of  the  Ball Hunt 

Columbia— Duett Branson 

When  the  Little  Birds  are  Sleeping Sckondorf 

Joy  in  Death J.  R.  Sweney.  M.B. 

Alone George  W.  Tnjon,  Jr. 

Will  You  Renew  In  Me  the  Struggle. X  H.  Bonawitz 

Dear  Ones  Far  Distant Georgt  W.  Tryon,  Jr. 

The  Long  Ago Horatio  D.  HewiU 

Open  the  Gates  as  High  as  the  Sky E.  Mack 

Birdie  Blossom H.P.  Banks 

One  Lock  of  Hair W.  T.  Wrighton 

Lover's  Quarrel— Duett Sep.  Wijiner 

Beau  of  Baden  Baden A.  Vance 

Love,  Love.  Oh  What  la  Love Hunt 

The  Gates  are  Ever  Open Alice  Hawthorne 

Watching  the  Reapers Horatio  D.  Hewitt 

Let  Freedom's  Sons  Attend Rev.  E.  H.  Nevin 

INBTBUUENTAL. 

Alas.  Those  Chimes Faustina  H.  Hodges 

Come  Back  To  Me Earl  Merz 

First  Dip  Schottische A.  H.  Roseioig 

Charles  Sumner  Funeral  March E.  Mack 

Rebecca  Waltz Frank  Green 

Anna  Polka Sep.  Wi}ina- 

Dance  On  Forever  Waltz "  " 

Soldier's  Polka " 

Good  Luck  March '<  '» 

Mocking  Bird ••  «■ 

Love  Letter  Waltz •■  «> 

The  Firefly Sarah  H.  Killikelly 

The  Katydid •• 

The  Bobolink " 

Selina  Mazurka Theodore  Moses 

Flower  Song Sep.  Winner 

Centennial  Galop John  Solan 

Stolen  Heart  Polka Louis  Watlis 

La  Ballerina  Sicilienne .-. Ed.  Dorn 

The  Bird  of  Promise Sep.  Winner 

Happy  Hours'  Polka p,  Sranscm 


Cadet  Galop E.  R.  Pleasonion 

Florence  Galop C.J.  Miers 

Orselia  Mazurka Clara  E.  Saylor 

Home,  Sweet  Home C.  F,  RimbauU 

The  Crusaders'  March Salfe 

Open  the  Gates  as  High  aa  the  Sky E.  Mack 

Whippoorwill Sarah  H.  Killikelly 


TO  PIANO  PURCHASERS  I 

As  an   evidence  of  the  iucreasing  popularity  of  the 

Sherman  5:  Hyde  Piano,  we  shall  from  time  to  time 

publish  some  of  the  numerous  testimonials  we  receive 

from  our  customers  who  are  using  them  : 

Vallejo,  August  6th,  1871. 
Messrs.  Sherman  &  KYDE-.—Geiit/cnitn :—l  deem  it  a 
pleasant  duty  to  express  to  you  my  unqualified  approba- 
tion of  your  excellent  pianos.  I  find  the  tone,  touch  and 
appearance  of  Ihe  Sherman  &  Hyde  to  compare  favora- 
bly with  other  flrst-clase  pianos,  and  cordially  recommend 
them  to  any  one  in  search  of  a  good  intttrumeut  at  a 
mtidiura  price.  A.  M.  Goodnouoh. 

San  Francisco,  Cal..  July  26th,  1874. 
Messrs.  Sherman  &  Hyde: — Gentlemen: — Your  piano 
continues  to  be  all  that  I  e.\pected,  and  among  the  other 
first-class  makers  I  find  none  tiat  suit  me  as  well.  For 
brilliancy  and  richuess  of  tone  and  delicacy  of  touch  it 
is  unsurpassed.  P.  Duuolas. 

Our  choii 

tution  has  been  generally  approved  by  all  who  have 
heard  it,  and  the  universal  opinion  is  that  youv  piano  is 
not  excelled  by  any  of  the  other  first-class  instruments 


iuthe 


irket. 


George  W,  Simonton,  Teacher. 


Napa  CrtY,  July  30th,  1874. 
Gentlemen .—Mter  a  critical  examinatiou  of  the  piano 
which  we  purchased  of  you,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion (based  upon  an  extensive  experience  with  European 
and  American  pianos)  that  the  Sherman  &  Hyde  Piano  is 
not  surpassed  for  brilliancy  of  tone,  promptness  of 
action  and  durability.  Its  rare  qualities  will  insure  its 
popularity.  Robert  Peddie. 


TO  ORGAN  CUSTOMERS  I 
The   following   guarantee    from    the    manufacturers 
accompanies    every  one  of  the   celebrated    Standard 
Organs  which  they  sell: 

The  Standard  Organ,  No.  — ,  made  by  us,  is  hereby 
warranted  for  the  term  of  five  years  from  date  of  manu- 
facture, and  should  it  with  proper  care  and  use  prove 
dtifective  in  material  or  workmanship  within  that  time. 
we  agree  to  put  it  in  good  repair  at  our  manufactory  or 
to  replace  it  with  another  of  the  same  quality. 

Peloubet,  Pelton  &  Co. 


TO  TEACHERS  1 
We  are  publishing  some  very  fine  pieces  for  teachii 
purposes.    Send  for  our  list. 


PIANO  STOOLS  I 
One  hundred  just  received,  in  new  patterns,  uphol- 
stered in  hair  cloth,  green   and   crimson  reps  and   in 
elegant  plushes.    Prices  low. 

TO  ORGAN  BUYERS  ! 
The  Standard  is  out  in  new  style  of  case,  which 
places  it  far  in  the  lead  of  all  competition.  The  tone  is 
rich,  full  and  resonant,  and  the  cases  massive  and  ele- 
gant. No  advance  in  price.  See  them.  Hear  them. 
Buy  them.    Advertisement  in  another  column. 


HEARTS  MADE  GLAD  ! 
Under  this  head  Messrs.  Lee  &  Walker  are  advertising, 
in  the  Review,  Clark's  New  Method  for  the  Piano  and 
Getze's  School  for  the  Parlor  Organ.  We  have  carefully 
examined  both  of  these  books,  and  can  fully  recommend 
them.    See  advertisement  on  another  page. 

THE  SHERMAN  &  ECYDE  PIANO  ! 
First-ClasK  and  Medium  Price,  and  contains  all  Mod- 
ern Improvements.     We  invite  comparison  with  other 
FirsUClass  Pianos.      Sold  on    Installmeuta    and  fully 
warranted  for  10  years. 


B^  For  the  very  best  Photographs,  go  to  Bradley  & 
RULOFsoN's  Gallery,  with  an  Elevator,  429  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francigcc, 


HOUSEWORTH'S 


Photographic  Parlors, 


12  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 


First  floor,  opposite  Lifk  House. 


For  Artistic  Position  and  Exquisite  Finish  the 

PORTRAITS 

Taken  at  this  elegant  establish- 
ment have  never  been  equalled 
anywhere. 

With  improved  apparatus,  we 
can  make  from  Miniature  to  Life- 
size  Portraits,  and  finish  them  in 
Water  Colors,  India  Ink,  Crayon 
or  Oil  Colors,  by  artists  who  have 
always  taken  first  premiums  wher- 
ever their  work  has  been  exhibited 
for  competition. 

Those  wishing_/?r.s^c/ass  Photo- 
graphs should  see  our  specimens 
before  sitting  elsewhere. 

THOMAS  HOUSEWORTH  X-  CO., 

Portrait  and  Landscape  Photographers, 

12  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  opposite  Lick  House, 
SALESROOSI  : 

No.  9  Montgomery  Street,  under  Lick  Honse. 
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Rates  for  Advertisements. 

TXME. 

.VCol. 

HCol. 

J^Ool. 

ICol. 

$  5  00 

12  on 

Three  months 

16  00  1     22  00 

i-1  50 

150  no 

TERMS, 
single  copies 10c. 

CLUB  HATES: 

*1  00 

'5  00 
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One  copy,  per  annum 

Sis  copies,  per  annum 

Twelve  copies,  per  annum  . 


a^~  A  liberal  compensation  offered  to  agents  and  can- 
vassers.   Address 

SHEBMAN  &  HTDE'S  MPSICAL  REVIEW, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

MUSIC  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  question  of  making  music  a  branch  of 
stxicly  in  the  public  schools,  with  capable  super- 
intendents, teachers,  and  a  well  regulated  sys- 
tem has  long  been  discussed  by  the  school 
boards  throughout  the  country!  but  practical 
results  have  been  attained  in  only  a  limited 
number  of  cases. 

Boston  is  indebted  to  that  great  pioneer  mu- 
sical educator.  Dr.  Lowell  Mason,  for  the  suc- 
cessful introduction  of  music  into  her  schools, 
and  a  great  work  has  been  accomplished  which 
her  citizens  point  to  with  pride. 

The  last  committee  on  music  report  as  fol- 
lows ; 

Out  of  3,448  pupils  in  the  schools  of  the  city 
only  78  are  not  able  to  join  the  musical  exer- 
cises. It  has,  been  noted  that  many  children 
who  enter  school  seeming  to  be  entirely  without 
musical  perception,  have,  as  a  result  of  the 
training  received,  developed  an  excellent  capac- 
ity for  singing. 

The  importance  of  this  branch  of  education 
is,  we  think,  not  generally  comprehended.  That 
it  sbould  be  made  a  part  of  the  common  school 
course  as  much  as  arithmetic,  grammar,  or  geog- 
raphy, we  firmly  believe,  and  that  the  day  when 
it  will  be  is  not  far  distant  we  sincerely  hope. 
The  influence  of  music  on  the  minds  of  the 
young  is  of  incalculable  good,  and  as  recrea- 
tion and  exercise,  its  power  cannot  be  meas- 
ured. 

The  devotion  of  the  Germans  to  music  is  a 
national  characteristic  which  largely  accounts 
far  their  industry,  sociability  and  genuine 
brotherly  feeling.  It  has  been  said  that  "a 
lover  of  music  is  rarely  a  bad  citizen  "  and  its 
power  to  restrain  the  angry  passions  is  wonder- 
ul. 

The  manner  in  which  music  lias  been  taught 
in  many  of  our  schools  is  quite  as  likely  to  do 
harm  as  good.  Ignorant  and  incompetent 
teachers  whose  musical  information  is  confined 
to  nursery  rhymes,  musical  songs  and  a  few 
old  chtiroh  tunes,  mixed  with  crude  theories. 


(only  noted  for  their  vagueness),  are  not  calcu- 
lated to  develop  and  make  fruitful  the  musical 
talent  in  the  children  to  any  great  dcree. 
Taking  for  granted  the  effect  of  music,  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  children  to  learn  and  the  neces- 
sity of  its  being  made  a  part  of  our  educational 
sy.stem,  the  question  arises  how  can  the  greatest 
results  be  obtained?  First,  the  committees,  or 
school  boards  must  employ  a  competent  superin- 
tendent, whose  heart  is  in  the  work,  to  instruct 
his  subordinates  in  the  rudiments,  and  by  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  different  wards  see  that  his  sys- 
tem is  thoroughly  followed.  Next,  the  teachers 
should  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  of- 
fered of  quahfying  themselves  for  this  part  of 
their  work.  Very  few  persons  who  can  teach 
the  ordinary  branches  of  study  but  can  qualify 
themselves  to  instruct  in  the  rudiments  of 
music,  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  Su- 
perintendent, and  the  exceptions  should  not  be 
given  certificates  to  teach.  The  alphabet  of 
music  ought  to  be  taught  in  the  primary  depart- 
ment, and  all  technical  terms  difficult  of  com- 
prehension, avoided  as  much  as  possible. 
Every  school  session  should  be  varied  by  one 
or  two  good  songs  to  relieve  botli  mind  and 
body.  In  the  singine;  of  even  simple  songs, 
good  style  and  taste  can  be  cultivated,  and  great 
care  should  be  taken  with  the  pronunciation  of 
the  words.  Only  music  of  moderate  compass 
should  be  used,  that  there  be  no  danger  of 
straining  the  voices  and  producing  harsh,  dis- 
cordant tones.  Many  other  suggestions  might 
occur  to  an  experienced  teacher,  which,  if  with 
those  we  have  named,  were  faithfully  carried 
out,  in  a  few  years  every  city  in  the  country 
would  be  able  on  any  public  occasion  to  pro- 
duce a  large  trained  chorus  of  fresh,  musical 
voices  capable  of  singing  the  best  music  of  the 
masters.  This  is  already  the  case  in  Boston, 
and  a  very  interesting  feature  of  her  great  mu- 
sical festivals,  has  been  the  singing  of  the  pu- 
pils from  the  public  schools.  No  one  can  dis- 
pute the  desirability  or  feasibility  of  such  re- 
sults, and  we  hope  that  all  interested  in  the 
education  of  the  young  will  help  to  realize 
this  end. 


He  was  of  rather  low  stature,  and  of  a  thin, 
spare  figure.  His  face  was  plain  and  not 
attractive.  Though  naturally  of  a  lively  die- 
position,  he  did  not  mingle  much  in  society, 
and  this  retirement  may  have  given  tlie 
appearance  of  moroseness  we  see  in  his  por- 
traits. It  was  not  till  near  the  end  of  his  life 
that  he  left  the  retirement  in  which  he  lived, 
and  went  abroad  to  visit  England  and  other 
countries.  His  fame  had  spread  over  Europe, 
and  the  people  called  him  forth  to  write  new 
music  for  them,  and  to  receive  their  applause. 
He  was  invited  to  write  operas  for  different 
cities;  but  in  this  field  he  never  reached  any 
very  high  station.  Sacred  and  instrumental 
music  pleased  him  best,  and  in  it  he  made  his 
reputation.  Among  his  sacred  music  is  one 
remarkable  piece,  called  "  The  Seven  Words." 
This  consisted  of  seven  orchestral  symphonies, 
each  descriptive  of  the  sentiment  of  the  seven 


last  words  of  Jesus  when  upon  the  cross.  All 
of  his  symphonies  mean  something.  Each 
was  founded  upon  some  little  story,  and  was 
named  after  it ;  for  instance.  "  The  Hermit," 
"The  Queen,"  "The  Clock,"  "  The  Shipwreck," 
etc.  He  would  make  up  some  fanciful  story, 
and  then  write  the  music  to  fit.  Of  even  the 
arrangement  of  the  symphonies  he  was  some- 
times very  careful.  He  said  that  he  frequently 
noticed  that  the  audience  fell  asleep  during 
the  adagio  part  ;  so  he  had  the  minuet  that 
followed  open  with  full,  loud  chords,  so  as  to 
give  the  sleepers  a  sudden  start.  Of  one  of 
his  symphonies  a  curious  story  is  told.  The 
prince,  in  a  fit  of  economy,  resolved  to  dismiss 
his  band.  Hearing  of  this,  Hadyn  wrote  a 
farewell  symphony,  and  invited  the  princely 
household  to  the  performance.  The  music 
began  in  a  very  solemn  manner,  as  if  to  expose 
the  sorrow  of  the  musicians  at  parting.  Sud- 
denly the  drummer  stopped  playing,  shut  his 
bonk,  snuffed  his  candle,  and  went  out.  In  a 
moment  the  flutist  did  the  same.  Very  strange 
doings,  but  they  did  not  interrupt  the  perform- 
ance. In  a  little  while  the  trombone  man 
departed  ;  then  another  went,  then  another, 
and  so  on,  till  at  last  only  one  violin  was  left 
playing  alone.  The  company  thought  the 
proceedings  very  queer,  but  the  prince  took 
the  hint,  and  kept  the  band,  much  to  Hadyn  s 
delight. — Tone  Masters. 


SOCIETY. 

Society  may  be  compared  to  an  orchestra 
composed  of  a  variety  of  instruments,  each 
governed  by  its  own  peculiar  law,  yet  all  sub- 
ject to  one  general  law  essential  to  its  perfect- 
ion, and  each  instrument  in  the  orchestra,  from 
the  triangle  to  the  trumpet,  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  design  of  its  author.  So  all  the 
various  departments  of  life,  from  the  most  in 
significant  mechanic  to  the  clergyman,  is  re. 
quired  for  the  well-being  of  society.  I  believe 
we  can  serve  our  maker  as  well  in  one  as  the 
other,  provided  our  subject  is  to  glorify  Him 
by  serving  his  creatures,  and  thus  comply  with 
Paul's  admonition  to  be  "  not  slothful  in  busi- 
ness, fervent  in  spirit  serving  the  Lord,'*^  It 
matters  not  how  beautiful  the  instrument  may 
be,  it  is  useless  until  it  is  tuned.  So  man  may 
have  the  most  brilliant  talents,  but  they  are 
comparatively  useless  until  his  heart  is  tuned 
to  the  principles  of  love  and  self-sacrifice  for 
the  good  of  others,  which  the  creator  and  leader 
of  the  orchestra  of  life  has  brought  us  by  pre- 
cept and  example.  Then  let  us  follow  the 
baton  of  our  leader  in  sympathising  with  the 
sorrowing,  visiting  the  sick,  feeding  the  hun- 
gry, and  enduring  all  we  can  for  the  good  of 
others.  So  that  when  we  vacate  the  orchestra 
below,  we  may  join  the  one  above,  where  the  in- 
struments will  never  get  out  of  tune,  and  where 
there  will  be  no  discord,  but  all  will  be  perfect 
harmony  forever. — C/tristian  Messenger. 


You  must  never  play  poor  compositions, 
nor  even  listen  to  them,  if  you  are  not  obliged 
to. — Sehuinann. 


Sherman  &  Wyde's    Musical   Review. 


MUSIC  IN  NEW  YORK. 

[Our  July  letter  from  "  Dry  Bones"  did  not  reach 
in  time  for  the  last  iseiue.  and  as  many  of 
expressed  disappointment  in  not  hearing  from  him  we 
insert  it  in  this  number— Editoe.] 

New  Toes.  July  3d,  1874. 

Like  the  historian  who  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  con- 
sideration of  "SnakeB  in  Ireland,"  and  then  exhausted 
the  subject  by  the  simple  statement  that  "  there  are  no 
snakes  in  Ireland."  I  may  with  impunity  let  the  above 
heading  cover  the  remark  that  there  is  no  music  in  New 
Yurk— leastwise,  there  is  no  music  which  by  reason  of 
its  novelty  or  rare  superiority  engenders  criticism. 
There  are  Garden  Concerts,  under  Thomas  and  Berry, 
man,  at  Koch's  indoor  const  rvatory,  and  at  the  Terrace 
Garden  and  Paul  Falk's  Tivoli.  but  one  seldom  hears  a 
report  of  the  doings  or  misdomgs  at  these  institutions, 
except  when  Herr  Falk  is  regularly  marched  off  by  the 
Methodists  and  police  for  allowing  the  music  of  the 
future  to  be  played  on  Sunday  evenings.  They  tell  a 
story  of  a  man  about  town  who  went  to  the  Academy 
to  hear  Lohmgnn  last  Spring,  while  in  a  state  of  in- 
cipient intoxication .  After  sleeping  comfortably  through 
one  or  two  acts  he  awoke  to  consciousness  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  in  good  company  and  that  a  performance 
was  in  progress  on  the  stage.  Gradually  his  musical 
ears  became  erect ;  he  listened.  The  scpne  was  one 
wherein  the  great  reformer  depicts  a  riot  or  a  rumpus  on 
the  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  occa$ioued  by  the  downfall  of 
the  Ring  of  the  Period,  and  there  is  a  consequent  lack  ot 
h.irmony  between  the  chorus,  orchestra  and  principals. 
The  noise  undoubtedly  helped  to  sober  our  Arcadian 
representative  and  he  grew  thoughifal.  He  could  not 
quite  make  out  whether  the  orchestra  was  playing  the 
score  from  one  of  Verdi's  operas  upside  down  while 
the  chorus  was  doing  the  Huguenots  backwards,  or 
whether  all  hands  were  not  considerably  more  than  a 
"trifle  groggy."  So  he  applied  to  a  neighbor  for  in- 
formation. 

"  1  say,  my  friend— hie- -wha—wha— what  kind  o' 
music  d'ye  call  that— hie— anyhow?  " 

"  That's  the  music  of  the  future,  sir,"  was  the  polite 
reply. 

■*  Music  of  the— hie— future  ?  Falure  ?  You're  right, 
old  boy!  That's  so!  S9  it  is!  That's  just  the  kind  o' 
umsic — hie— I  expect  to  hear  when  I  get  down  below; 
blow  me  if  it  isn't  !" 

The  Methodists  who  worship  in  Seventh  street,  in  the 
rear  of  Mr.  Falk's  concert  garden,  are  evidently  of  the 
same  opinion  concerning  this  music,  especially  when  it 
breaks  the  stillness  of  a  Sabbath  evening. 

It  is  strange  that  a  critic  so  punctilious  as  Wagner 
should  have  forgotten,  when  claiming  to  anticipate  the 
"Music  of  the  Future,"  that  futxirity  has  two  widely 
opposed  phases.  It  will  be  mortifying  to  the  manufac- 
turer of  "model  opera"  if,  in  lieu  of  his  own  round 
about  definitinn  of  his  tuuelessness,  his  work  should 
become  familiarly  known  as  the  Dcml'$  Delight,  when 
he  fondly  supposed  that  he  had  been  composing  for  the 
Celestial  choirs. 

Max  Strakosch  is  off  for  Europe  to  plot  with  Maurice 
for  the  continued  monopoly  of  opera  in  America.  The 
following  operas  have  been  stricken  from  the  repertoire 
for  next  season:  Trovatore,  Traviata,  Ballo,  Ernani, 
Martha,  Furitani^  Faust,  Mignon,  Fra  Biavolo,  Migoletto. 

The  coming  manager  is  laying  pipe  to  tap  the  har- 
monic wells  of  Beeihoven,  Mozart,  Wagner,  and  pre- 
sumably Mr.  Balfo,  the  reputed  father  of  the  Bo- 
hemian Girt,  who  has  lived  long  enough  to  have  heard 
Wagner's  sermons  had  been  converted,  slightly,  frum 
the  sprightliness  of  his  youthful  ways.  In  London, 
Nilsaon,  as  you  know,  has  been  earning  not  merely 
bread  and  butter  but  "gilt  gingerbread,"  by  singing  in 
11  Talismano,  grandfather  BaUe's  latest  confession  of 
the  weakness  of  his  melodic  nature.  For  a  quarter  of  a 
century  Balfe  and  Verdi  have  stood  forth  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  those  grave  operatic  errors  which  Herr 
Wagner  has  appointed  himself  to  uproot.  Verdi  has 
yielded  to  the  great  Germanic  influence,  and  in  "  Aida," 
as  was  said  of  him  in  Vienna,  "  has  reformed  himself 
to  hia  own  detriment."  From  all  accounts  the  other 
reprobate,  Balle,  has  accomplished  the  imperative  duty 
of  self-reformation  by  the  easy  expedient  of  turning  a 


back  somersault.  When  he  alights  the  friends  of  his 
youth  win  recognize  in  him  the  self-same  muse  of  yore- 
superannuated  and  eccentric,  pprhaps,  but  still  the  same 
self-composed  sprite. 

Of  course,  Strukosch  will  import  the  Talismano, 
as  it  is  about  the  only  new  pattern  for  Fall  wear  that  he 
will  be  able  to  lay  his  Angers  on.  Don  Carlos.  Verdi's 
most  unsuctessful  effort,  as  regards  popularity,  is  to  be 
risked,  in  the  course  of  the  season,  alongside  of  the 
Flying  Dutchman,  Ritnzi  and  Fidelio. 

The  new  company  is  full  of  unfamiliar  names,  except- 
ing that  of  Mile.  Albani,  a  light-waisted  soprano  who  a 
dozen  years  ago  sang  in  the  choir  of  the  Albany  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral.  She  was  then  admired  as  Emma 
La  Jeunesse,  bat  having  become  wedded  to  art  in  Eu- 
rope she  is  known  to  fame  as  Signoriua  Albani,  a  title 
adopted  in  memory  of  her  youthful  successes  in  the 
uphill  capital  of  this  State. 

Miss  Kellogg  is  at  Clarehurst,  her  nest  on  the  Hudson. 
She  will  be  brilliantly  posted  by-and-by,  but  the  precise 
nature  of  her  EngUsh  operatic  arrangements  has  not  yet 
transpired. 

Alfred  P&ase,  the  pianist,  is  watering  his  muse  at  Sara- 
toga. 

The  Chevalier  DeVivo  has  figured  out  a  concert  cam- 
paign for  next  season,  with  Mile.  lima  Di  Murska  in  the 
bright  ascendant. 

We  hear  rumoi's  of  shooting  stars  and  comets  to  come, 
but  nothing  very  reliable,  except  that  Mauiite  Grau 
will  navigate  space  all  next  Winter  in  conjunction  with 
La  Ristorl,  besides  keeping  a  check-relu  on  the  Aimeo 
opera  bubble. 

Salvini  has  at  last  positively  gone,  a  richer  and  a 
wiser  man.  Yours,  Dey  Bones. 


WHISPERINGS  FROM  THE  METROPOLIS. 

New  YoitK,  August  3d,  1874. 

Max  Maretzek,  finding  himself  in  the  position  of  a 
general  without  an  army,  has  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
his  late  victorious  opponent,  &Iax  Strakosch,  who,  after 
years  of  hard  fighting,  has  at  last  become  master  of  the 
operatic  situation.  But  although  he  has  a  clear  field  and 
the  confidence  of  the  public,  I  venture  to  predict  that  he 
will  be  put  to  his  trumps  to  maintain  his  position.  The 
public  is  an  insatiate  monster  and  difficult  to  please. 
In  order  to  distance  competition  last  Winter,  Strakosch 
piled  on  the  attractions  till  we  stood  knee-deep  in  nov- 
elty. To  expect  au  improvement  on  the  general  work  of 
the  past  season  is  almost  unreasonable,  and  as  the 
"  star  "  system  is  to  be  extinguished,  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  extinction  of  "  stars,"  p'^ople  expect  a  reduction 
in  the  price  of  seats,  which  expectation  vrill  not  be 
realized.  Curiosity  may  compel  a  liberal  attendance 
whenever  new  or  unfamiliar  works  are  brought  out,  but 
I  am  afraid  that  the  community  will  discover  au  ample 
excuse  for  shirking  the  dvity  of  supporting  the  Wagner 
experiments.  PeoiJle  in  general  enjoy  that  music  which 
impresses  itself  upon  the  memory.  ,  They  like  to  recall  a 
passage  that  provt- d  particularly  pleasing  in  the  perform- 
ance. But  what  chance  is  there  for  the  multitude  to 
remember  so  much  as  one  phrase  from  a  score  by  the 
men  who  would  reform  lyric  art  to  the  verge  of 
deformity  ? 

There  can  be  no  immortality  except  for  the  products 
of  genius  and  genius  never  stoops  to  argxie  in  its  own 
behalf.  Fancy  Shakespeare  or  Homer  notifying  mankind 
that  they  had  been  commissioned  to  reform  the  art  of 
poetry !  They  elevated  the  standard,  no  doubt,  but  they 
did  it,  as  it  were,  unconsciously,  with  no  preliminary 
flourish  and  bluster.  The  habit  of  the  present  ag--  is  to 
tinker  and  patch,  Everything  is  to  be  reformed.  Noth- 
ing is  good  enough  as  it  was.  We  must  have  new  styles 
of  philosophy,  religion  and  frivolity.  Why  not  new 
notions  in  art?  Especially  when  genius  is  lacking  to 
compete  with  the  old.  Thus  argue  the  Waguerites.  At 
least,  I  suppose  this  to  be  one  of  their  many  ways  of 
looking  at  the  question.    But  I  think  I  hear  you  say  : 


So  I  will  retrace  my  steps.  At  last  reports,  Strakosch 
had  concluded  no  engagements  beyond  those  of  which 
you  have  already  been  duly  advised,  although  he  was 


using  up  a  great  deal  of  electricity  in  negotiating  with 
Mile.  Albani. 

The  chief  concert  enterprise  at  hand  is  that  of  the 
"  Archduke "  De  Vivo,  the  well-known  agent  and 
entri'pcnneur,  who  has  composed  for  a  tour  of  the  country 
the  following  artistic  ensemble  ;  Mile.  Flora  Di  Murska, 
Miss  Thilbraud,  pianist.  Levy,  the  cornet  player,  and 
Wilhelm,  the  European  violinist.  The  attempt  to  import 
the  newly-discovered  Russian  astonishment,  the  pianiste 
Mile.  Essipoff,  has  failed  for  want  of  a  piano  maker  to  go 
security  for  the  speculator. 

There  are  only  two  piano  players  whom  capitalists 
would  invest  in  for  this  country  at  the  present  time — 
Liszt  and  Von  Bulow— and  they  won't  come.  Liszt  has 
a  standing  offer  of  ?125,00U  gold  for  100  nights,  but  that 
seems  to  be  no  inducement  for  him.  Von  Bulow  may 
change  his  mind  and  take  the  terms  held  out  to  him  one 
of  these  days.  But  the  public  are  not  anxiously  expect, 
iug  him.  and  I  don't  think  that  managers  feel  much 
confidence  in  his  fortune-making  capacity. 

Maurice  Grau,  who  is  to  manage  the  hitherto  unman- 
ageable Lyceum  Theatre,  is  still  in  Paris  or  thereabouts, 
in  company  with  his  Fidu&  Achates,  Herr  Schwab,  the 
musical  critic  of  the  Daily  Times  of  this  city,  who  has 
taken  the  responsibility  of  directing  the  business  interests 
of  Miss  Neilsou,  the  tragedienne.  Grau  will  present 
the  Aimee  Opera  Bouffe  Company  in  a  new  and  naughty 
opera  at  the  Lyceum ;  also,  Madame  Riston,  Miss 
Neilson  and  E.  L.  Davenport. 

Daly,  who  is  now  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  managing 
only  one  theatre— the  Fifth  Avenue— will  reopen  his 
establishment  this  month  with  au  unknown  play  by  an 
unknown  celebrity.  Rumor  has  it  that  this  enterprising 
director  has  forwarded  the  points  of  the  Beecher-Tilton 
love-feast  to  Paris,  to  serve  as  the  ingredients  of  a  new 
American  society  play,  by  the  author  of  "Uncle  Sam.*' 
The  cable  will  inform  the  able  dramatist  in  due  course 
who  is  to  be  assigned  the  part  of  the  heavy  villain  in 
the,  as  yet.  undisclosed  plot. 

The  watering-place  season  has  been  6hort(pecuniarily) . 
sharp  (on  the  part  of  landlords)  and  decisive.  Except- 
ing Saratoga,  all  the  great  Summer  resorts  have  failed  to 
make  ends  meet,  which  is  much  less  than  the  end  in 
view.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  observe  elaewher-;  that  the 
enforced  economy  consequent  upon  last  Fall's  panic  is 
gradually  lessening.  This  is  demonstrated  in  the  indi- 
cations of  reviving  trade,  but  especially  of  that  in 
piano-fortes.  The  marked  activity  at  Weber's  Fifth 
Avenue  warerooms is  acertainevidenceof  the  restoration 
of  confidence.  Weber's  business  being  limited  only  by 
the  oceans  that  bathe  the  continent  serves  as  a  reliable 
barometer  of  the  financial  situation  at  all  points.  Just 
now— in  midsummer — his  enormous  factory  is  crowded 
with  workmen  trying  to  keet)  pace  with  the  uninterrupted 
call  for  his  pianos,  which,  as  you  know,  are  justly  the 
most  popular  instruments  made  to-day.  The  explanation 
of  Weber's  immense  progress  in  the  face  of  combined 
wealthy  opposition  and  autiquated  prejudice  lies  in  the  < 
fact  that  when  he  had  succeeded  in  making  a  piano  that 
fairly  crazed  the  great  lights  of  the  musical  firmament, 
he  spared  no  pains  to  let  the  people  kuow  it,  and  that, 
too,  without  going  through  the  old-fashioned  ordeal  of 
State  Fairs  and  other  exhibitions. 

The  Grand  Opera  House,  once  Fisk's  glory  and  later  a 
maelstrom  for  Augustin  Daly,  is  to  pass  iuto  the  hands 
of  a  combination,  of  which  that  eminent  Bostonian.  the 
jubilant  P.  S.  Gilmore,  is  to  be  the  head.  The  intention 
is  to  turn  it  into  a  cafe  chantant,  without  either  coffee  or 
singing.  As  near  as  I  can  gnage  it,  it  will  be  a  sort  of 
Presbyterian  Mabille  or  a  Puritannical  Alhambra. 

Those  old-time  favorites,  Messrs.  Castle  and  Campbell, 
have  engaged  with  Miss  Kellogg  for  her  season  of 
English  Opera,  which  is  to  be  undertaken  on  a  very 
comprehensive  scale.  Can't  you  coax  her  to  the 
Pacific?  Dry  Bones. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  West,  of  New  Bedford,  once  heard  that 
his  choir  would  refuse  to  sing  on  the  nest  Sunday. 
When  the  day  came,  he  gave  out  the  hymn,  "  Come  we 
who  love  the  Lord."  After  readiug  it  through,  he 
looked  up  very  emphatically  tu  the  choir  and  said;  "You 
will  begin  at  the  second  verse— 'Let  those  refuse  to  sing 
who  never  knew  our  God . '  "    The  choir  sang. 


Musio  is  the  child  of  prayer. 
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Music    at    -Wome. 


While  there  huBbeen  aud  still  is  an  unusual  dearth  of 
concerts,  jirivate  entertainments  etc.,  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  the  public  places  of  amusements.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  VoUes  family  at  the  California  Theater, 
Black  Crook  at  MaRuire's  New  Theater,  and  the  Min- 
strels at  the  Opera  House,  we  have  the  Mechanics  Insti- 
tute F;iir,  which  commences  on  the  18th  instant,  and 
which  will  doubtless  prove  the  great  attraction,  Queen's 
Circus,  aud  an  Irish  Diorama  at  Piatt's  Hall.  If  all 
these  enterprises  pay,  San  Francisco  well  deserves  the 
name  of  being  the  best  place  for  amusement-giving  of 
any  other  city  of  its  size  od  the  continent. 

— Professor  Mulder  Fabbri  announces  a  series  of 
''High  Art  Concerts,"  for  which  rehearsals  have  been 
held  for  some  time.  The  particular  attractions  will  un- 
doubtedly be  Madame  Fabbri  and  Miss  Elzer,  supple- 
mented by  a  number  of  his  pupils,  who  have  waited  for 
this  opportunity  to  appear  in  the  concert-room,  although 
we  believe  they  have  appeared  in  opera,  under  the  Pro- 
fessor's direction .  The  price  will  probably  be  fifty  cents 
but  this  we  cannot  state  positively.  We  have  no  doubt 
the  Professor  will  be  successful  in  this  direction,  as  our 
peoplu  seem  to  be  unable  to  appreciate  anything,  unless 
it  be  at  less  than  the  ordinary  price  of  admission.  The 
first  -concert  of  the  series  is  announced  for  the  27th 
instant. 

— Tbinitk  (Episcopal)  Chdbch  Choib.— This  Choir  is 
composed  of  a  quartette,  consisting  of  Mrs.  L.  F.  Mills, 
sograiio.  Mrs.  Eunice  Barstow,  alto.  Mr.  Alfred  Kelleher, 
tenor,  and  Mr.  Romberg  Jansen,  base,  with  quite  a  num- 
ber of  volunteers  who  assist  iu  the  choruses.  Mrs. 
Louisa  F.  Mills  has  occupied  for  many  years  a  very 
prominent  posiiiou  as  a  fine  vocalist,  and,  as  a  church 
singer,  appearing  to  better  advantage  than  elsewhere. 
Her  engagement  with  Trinity  Church  extends  back 
some  years,  and  her  voice  and  face  have  been  familiar  to 
many  of  the  old  church  goers  who  take  an  interest  in 
sacred  music.  Mrs.  Mills  is  possessed  of  a  full,  rich 
mezzo-soprano  voice  of  great  power  and  feeling,  and  in 
the  event  of  her  resignation  frum  her  present  position, 
it  would  be  found  very  difficult  to  till  her  place  with  a 
successor  as  competent  as  herself. 

For  Mrs.  Bajstow,  while  acknowledging  her  accuracy 
and  reliability,  and  admitting  a  fine  presence,  and  a 
voice  under  good  control,  her  music  lacks  the  feeling 
and  warmth  which  is  generally  looked  for  in  a  singer. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  solos,  which  are 
measured  out  as  if  all  that  was  required  was  the  proper 
sound  of  the  notes  and  the  exact  time  given  to  each  of 
them,  realizing  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer  what  is  gener- 
ally termed  s  "  cold  "  singer. 
^  Mr.  Alfred  Kelleher  is  very  well  known,  when  the  fact 
of  his  short  residence  is  taken  into  consideration,  and  is 
ft  decided  acquisition,  not  only  to  the  choir,  but  also  to 
musical  circles  in  this  city.  Possessed  of  a  voice  fully 
cultivated  and  under  good  control,  with  both  natural 
and  acquired  good  taste  in  the  rendition  of  the  solos 
committed  to  him,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  his  profes- 
sion which  is  seldom  met  with,  we  commend  him  to 
those  who  desire  to  hear  that  "  rura  avis,"  a  good  tenor. 
Modest,  unassuming,  yet  at  the  same  time  positive  in 
his  knowledge,  a  splendid  reader,  aud  a  thorough 
musical  scholar,  he  is  second  to  none  in  this  city,    y 

Of  Mr.  Jansen  we  have  but  few  words  to  say  but  only 
those  of  praise.  Painstaking,  conscientious,  reliable,  he 
fills  his  position  with  credit  to  himself,  and  is  a  valua- 
ble member  of  this  quartette. 

The  departure  of  Mr.  L.  A.  Seward,  loft  a  vacancy  in 
the  position  of  Organist,  which  has  been  filled  by  Mr. 
J.  W,  C.  Rhind,  who  was  for  mauy  years  the  organist  of 
the  Howard  St.  M.  E.  Church,  aud  who  fills  the  place 
with  credit.  The  music  is  of  a  high  order,  and  a  visit  to 
Trinity  will   amply  repay  any  one  who  appreciates  good 


—Gilder's  Popular  Concerts.— The  fifteenth  of  the 
series  of  concerts  by  Mr.  Frank  Gilder,  was  given  at 
Young  Men's  Christian  Aesociation  Hall,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  11th  instant,  to  a  very  good  audience.  The 
attractions  offered  at  these  entertainments  are  very  good. 


and  Mr.  Gilder  certainly  deserves  the  encouragement  to 
sustain  him  in  carrying  out  these  concerts  at  cheap 
prices. 

Miss  Anna  Elzer  has  been  the  bright  attraction,  and 
for  the  last  concert.  Mile.  Fraiizmi,  the  Italian  contralto, 
and  Mr,  Ernest  Schlatt,  who  has  few  equals  on  his 
specialty,  the  French  Horn,  made  their  first  appearance. 
These  together  with  Mrs.  M.  R.  Blake,  Sig.  Murra,  and 
Beuj.  Clark,  make  a  combination  which  would  be  hard 
to  beat  at  present.  We  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Gilder, 
the  propriety  of  confining  bis  concerts  to  the  ballads 
and  eschewing  the  operatic  aits  as  the  popular  taste,  we 
think  inclines  more  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter,  and 
if  he  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  favor,  he  would 
find  it  rather  hard  work  to  regain  it. 

—Mr  Richard  T.  Yarndley,  of  Sacramento  gave  an 
Organ  Recital  at  the  Central  Presbyterian  Tabernacle 
Tyler  Street  near  Market,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  August 
nth.  Mr.  Yarndley  very  sensibly  discards  from  his 
performances  on  this  king  of  instruments,  all  the  gags 
and  clap  trap  which  are  generally  largely  dealt  in  by 
BO-called  organists,  and  confines  himself  strictly  to 
those  pieces  which  are  adapted  to  the  organ,  and  which 
show  the  capability,  taste  and  execution  of  the  perform- 
er. Mr.  Yarndley  was  also  fortunate  in  having  a  really 
fine  instrument  at  his  hand;  the  organ  in  this  place  of 
worship  being  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  on 
this  coast;  it  having  been  built  by  the  Messrs  Hook&  Will- 
cox  of  Boston  at  a  cost  of  $7,500.  The  programme  was 
as  follows: 

Prelude  and  Fugue,  C  minor Mendelssohn 

Larghetto — from  the  Duos  fur  two  Violins Spohr 

Theme  with  Variations,  A  flat Hesse 

Andante Mozart 

Fugue,  G  minor Bach 

*5flVrtoir6 yarndity 

March  from  the  Prophet Meyerbeer 

Each  selection  was  well  received,  and  Mr.  Yarndley  may 
safely  congratulate  himself  on  having  well  sustained 
his  reputation  as  a  fine  organist. 


PEf\SONALS. 


—The  many  friends  of  Miss  Lita  Farrar,  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  musical  talent  she  possesses  will 
learn  with  much  pleasure  of  her  success  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  in  London. 

Miss  Farrar.  with  her  mother,  left  this  city  in  June, 
1872.  for  Loudon,  to  enter  the  Academy,  a  course  to 
which  she  was  advised,  not  only  by  relatives  and  friends, 
but  also  by  her  preceptor,  Mr.  Otto  Linden,  who,  with 
them,  was  of  the  opinion  that  she  possessed  decided 
musical  talents  of  a  high  order,  which  only  needed 
proper  application  and  study  to  develop  and  enable  her 
to  take  a  high  position  in  the  musical  world.  That 
such  advice  wassalutary  and  well-timed,  isevidenced  by 
the  encomiums  she  has  received  from  her  perceptor  at 
the  examination  through  which  she  has  just  passed, 
special  praise  being  given  for  her  performance  on  the 
piano. 

Miss  Farrar  has  made  several  public  appearances  in 
the  vicinity  of  London,  for  charitable  purposes,  aud 
the  very  flattering  notices  gljfen  her  by  the  papors, 
mu  >t  have  proved  an  incentive  to  closer  aiiplication  on 
her  part. 

Miss  Farrar  is  still  quite  yf'ung,  and  being  a  native 
San  Franciscan,  her  success  will  bo  the  more  gratifying 
to  her  friends,  aud  particularly  so  to  Mr.  Linden,  who  is 
very  proud  of  the  attainments  in  musical  knowledge  of 
bis  former  pupil. 

—The  "Twin  Sisters,"  daughters  of  Mr.  A.  C. 
Morse  of  San  Francisco,  have  been  concertizing  lately, 
assisted  by  Miss  Lena  Morse,  BOi)rano,  Mr.  G.  Nalbauson, 
baritone,  Mr.  Alban  Corfield.  tenor,  and  Mr.  M.  Linds- 
kog,  pianist.  They  gave  their  first  concert  in  Oakland 
on  the  '.>8th  of  July,  their  second  in  San  Ji.se  on  the  4th 
instant,  and  in  this  city  on  the  Uth  instant  at  Mayberry 
Hall,  on  this  occasion,  they  received  the  additional  at- 
traction of  Mrs.  L.  F.  Mills,  soprano,  and  Mr.  William 
Stcnbith,  piauiBt.  Miss  Lena  Morse  desorveB  especial 
mention  for  her  singing,  showing  marked  improvement. 


They  will  next  appear  in  Sacramento,  Stockton,  Vallejo, 


— Mr.  George  J.  Gee,  well-known  to  our  readers  as  a 
talented  musician  and  lover  of  music,  is  at  present  in 
England,  pursuing  his  musical  studies  preparatory  to  a 
regular  course  in  one  of  the  firstinstitutions  for  musical 
instruction  in  Germany.  Mr.  Gee  has  not  been  able,  on 
accountof  sickness,  to  fulfill  the  promises  made  of  keep- 
ing us  informed  as  to  musical  matters,  but  we  hope  ere 
long  to  present  the  first  letter  to  our  readers. 

— Mme,  Anna  Bishop  and  party  were  in  Portland,  Ore- 
gon at  last  accounts.  Their  future  movements  were 
not  at  that  time  known,  but  it  was  their  intention  to  be 
absent  some  weeks  longer. 

The  success  of  the  trip  has  been  unqualified,  the 
British  Columbians  being  very  enthusiastic  in  their 
praises  of  the  different  members  of  the  troupe,  and  we 
are  not  at  all  surprised  thereat,  inasmuch  as  the  singers 
are  among  the  best  on  this  coast,  and  in  the  matter  of 
concert  selections,  hard  to  beat. 

— Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie,  who  is  now  with  Mme.  Anna 
Bishop,  concertizing  in  Oregon  and  British  Columbia, 
narrowly  escaped  drowning,  while  bathing.  The  agent, 
of  the  troupe,  luckily,  was  near,  and  for  once.  Mr. 
Wilkie  may  thauk  his  luxuriant  locks  for  his  safety. 


■Editor's    Sanctum. 


Member. — We  are  not  informed  of  the  intention  of 
the  Handel  and  Hadyn  Society  Directors  in  regard  to  the 
music  for  the  next  meetings  of  rehearsal.  We  believe 
that  matter  was  entrusted  .to  a  committee  of  three,  of 
which  the  Musical  Director  was  made  a  member  ;  but 
we  think  they  have  not  so  far  made  any  seleotii-n.  — 2.  It 
is  pronounced  as  if  written  "Hendel"  and  "  Heidu."— a. 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  determination  to  change  the 
conductorship,  and,  on  that  account,  cannot  name  the 
successor  to  the  present  occupant  of  that  position. 

H.  AND  H.— The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  do  nut 
sing,  as  a  society,  at  the  opening  of  the  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute fair,  reports  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
The  assertion  made  that  they  would  take  part  whs  en- 
tirely unauthorized. 

Friend.— We  consider  Mr,  George  T.  Bromley  as 
the  leading  humorist  on  this  coast,  excelling  in  his  off- 
hand speeches,  and  original  stylo. 

E.  F.  Sacbamento.- The  reason  for  the  non-appear- 
ance of  our  promised  letters  from  Europe,  has  bi.en  the 
neglect  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  depended  upon 
lor  them,  to  comply  with  their  promise  to  supply 
them. 


Editor's  Table. 


Vnder  this  head  wo  propose  giving  j 
literary  and  musical  works,  new  music,  and  other  simi- 
lar publications  as  may  be  sent  us  for  that  purpose. 
In  reviewing,  special  attention  will  bo  given  each  work, 
and  all  notices  shall  be  based  entirely  upon  the  individ- 
ual merits  of  each,  as  wo  regani  tht-m.  Our  exchanges 
and  notioes  of  new  periodicals  will  also  receive  due 
attention.  All  communications  for  this  column  should 
be  directed  to  Sherman  &  Hyde's  Musical  Keview, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Right  and  Left.     By  Mrs.  0.  J.  Newby. 

This  is  the  fifth  volume  of  the  new,  cheap  and  popu- 
lar edition  of  the  celebrated  novels  of  Mrs.  C.  J.  New- 
by, now  in  course  of  publication  by  T.  B.  Peterson  & 
Brothers,  Philadelphia.  •■Right  and  Left"  is  a  healthy, 
sensible  and  interesting  story.  The  title  scarcely 
indicates  the  high  order  uf  qualities  which  are 
illustrated  in  the  narrative.  The  story  Is  both 
interestiug  and  well  written.  It  Is  lively  aud 
spirited,  the  plot  is  good,  the  characters  are 
cleverly  developed,  and  the  story  addroBsee  itself  to  the 
appreciation  of  readers  of  good  taste  aud  culture. 
Those  who  have  already  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs. 
Newby  throui-h  her  previous  A\ritlngB  will  not  lose  the 
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opportunity  of  cultivating  it  ftirther  by  reading   "Right 
and  Left." 

John  Andboss.    By  Hebocca  Harding  Davis. 

An  exceediugly  well  written  story  with  a  moral  at- 
tached. The  incidents  relate  to  tho  chicanery  of  poli- 
tics, and  introduce  a  well  born,  but  unfurtunate  young 
man,  who  has  inherited  disgrace  from  an  erring  father, 
and  as  a  consequence  has  become  involved  in  certain 
rings  whose  "ways  are  dark."  These.chains  he  endeav- 
ors to  break  away  from,  but  is  brought  back  and  com- 
pelled to  serve  them  who  hold  his  secret.  At  the  last, 
however,  by  an  act  of  heroic  self-saciifice,  he  bursts 
their  bonds  and  dares  to  do  right,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences. One  important  element  of  temptation,  a  fool- 
ish cmjuette,  is  introduced  and  nearly  succeeds  in  the 
end  aimed  at,  but  even  her  acts  are  vain.  As  a  whole 
the  story  is  a  very  good  one,  and  is  well  tuld.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Orange  Judd  Co. 

RIi8TKai.'b  Mireio.  Translated  by  Harriet  W. 
Preston. 
This  charming  poem  with  its  ever  varying  rythm, 
redulr'nt  of  Provencal  skies  and  lauds,  lo  ea  none  of  its 
freshness  and  power  in  this  translation  by  MisB  Preston. 
We  comujeud  the  book  aa  a  gem  indeed.  Puldished  in 
ejccellent  style  by  Koberts  Bros. 


ton. 


By    Philip     Gilbert    Ha 


A  really  interesting  book,  evidently  the  work,  con 
aitiore,  of  one  who  loves  the  brute  creation,  and  has  be- 
stowed much  careful  study  upon  their  habits,  etc. 
AV'e  rarely  met  with  a  work  which  combines  bo  much 
that  is  interesting  and  instructive.    Published  by  Itob- 

pHEMifc  Frost's  Exferiicnce.     By  Mrs.  Add   S.  8to- 

phcOB. 

A  story  framed  upon  the  habits,  incidents  and  locali- 
ties of  New  York  society,  and  replete  with  well  writ- 
ten descriptions  of  life  in  the  metropolis.  One  of  the 
bfst,  as  well  as  the  latest  of  the  writings  of  this  popu- 
lar authoress,  and  destined  to  achieve  a  popularity  sec- 
ond to  none.    Published  by  G.  W.  Carleton  &  Co. 

The  Old  BlAsxEns  and  theib  Pictures  and  Modeen 
Painters.  By  Sarah  Tytler. 
We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  these  excel- 
lent art  textbooks  from  Boberts  Broy.,  thopublibhere, 
and  return  to  them  our  thanks  for  bo  valuable  an  addi- 
tion to  our  collection  of  standard  works  of  reference. 
The  nature  of  the  subject-matter  of  these  valuable  books 
is  plainly  designated  by  their  respective  titles,  while  the 
manner  in  which  the  authoress  has  dealt  with  the  im- 
purlant  question  upon  which  she  enters  in  these  com- 
panion volumes,  is  in  every  way  worthy  both  the  sub- 
ject and  herself-  These  works  go  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1276,  and  introduoe  the  reader  to  the  masters  of  that 
elder  day  and  their  works,  and  so  lead  the  way  along 
through  the  schools  and  their  disciples  of  the  various 
eras  since,  finally  ending  with  those  masters  of  our  own 
day  and  lime,  whom  all  know  and  reverence  for  their 
contributions  to  art.  From  Gialto,  who  lived  iu  the 
twelfth  century,  and  who  was  the  founder  of  the  Italian 
school  of  painting,  to  Bierstadt,  Freeman  and  Stroy  of 
the  present  day  the  student  is  borne  along  by  these 
interesting  books,  and  the  end  is  reached  with  regret. 
We  have  rarely  met  with  more  interesting  works  than 
these,  and  commend  them  to  every  lover  of  art' 
also  to  every  one  desiring  information  in  the  import- 
ant element  of  progress. 


Charles  L.  Tippett. 


The  grave  has  recently  closed  over  i 
one  who,  for  the  past  twenty  years,  has  played  no  unim- 
portant part  in  our  social  history  ;  and  a  slight  review 
of  the  chief  incidents  of  his  life  may  not  be  devoid  of 
interest  to  the  many  friends  he  has  left  behmd.  Charles 
Lewis  Tippett  was  born  on  the  29th  of  June,  1831,  in 
the  State  of  Virginia  ;  and  after  the  completion  of  his 
education  at  Columbia  University,  New  York,  started  ofltt 
a  voyage  of  adventure  to  California,  arriving  here  in  the 
first  flush  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  June,  1849.    Very 


soon  after  his  settlement  in  the  State,  he  became  inter- 
ested in  theatrical  matters,  and  in  18.')2  we  find  him 
engaged  as  Prompter  and  Assistant  Stage  Manager  in 
the  Jenny  Lind  Theater,  in  the  following  year  trans- 
ferring his  services  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  New 
Metropolitan  Theatre.  He  rapidly  developed  great 
business  capacity,  and  towards  the  close  of  1853  we  find 
him  engaged  in  numerous  speculations,  such  as  the 
engagement  of  prominent  artists,  and  the  regulation  of 
their  affairs  as  agent  and  manager.  In  1862  he  conducted 
the  stage  business  of  the  Metropolitan  for  Mr.  John 
Torrence  ;  and  during  that  gentleman's  lesseeship  of 
this  ^theatre,  Mr.  Tippeit  produced  all  the  pieces  in 
which  the  elder  Booth,  Mrs.  Julia  Deane  Hayne,  Mrs. 
Sinclair,  the  Gougenheim  sisters,  and  other  stai's  of 
various  magnitude  appeared.  He  was  always  deeply 
interested  in  operatic  matters,  and  Signori  Bianchi.  Mau- 
cusi,  Laglaise  and  many  others  can  testify  to  the  great 
experience  he  possessed  in  the?  direction  of  this  branch 
of  art,  and  the  skill  and  energy  which  he  displayed  in 
all  afl'airs  committed  to  his  care.  Up  to  the  closu  of  1866 
he  was  connected  with  Mr.  T.  Maguire  iu  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Opera  House  and  the  Academy  of  Music, 
both  of  which  theatres  have  now  passed  away,  and 
given  room  to  other  enterprises.  During  Mr.  Maguiro's 
absence  iu  Europe  in  the  year  above  mentioned,  Mr. 
Tippett  acted  as  his  locum  temns  ;  and  it  was  during  his 
direction  of  the  theatre  that  Mr.  Edwin  Adams,  Miss 
Helen  Western  and  others  made  their  first  api)earttnce 
in  California.  For  a  short  iieriod,  Mr.  Tippett  retired 
from  active  service  ;  but  on  the  opening  of  the  Califor- 
nia Theatre  by  Messrs.  Barrett  &  McCullongh  in  1869, 
he  became  their  Assistant  Stage  Manager,  having  for  his 
chief  the  late  W.  H.  Sedley  Smith.  Some  disagreement 
with  one  of  the  actors  engaged  in  the  theatre  led  to  his 
secession  from  this  establishment  during  the  first  three 
months  of  its  existence  ;  and  since  that  time  he  has 
ttiken  very  little  active  part  in  the  profL-ssion  to  which 
during  his  life  he  had  devoted  himself.  For  the  past 
four  years  he  has  been  a  fearful  sufferer  from  acute 
rheumatism,  combined  with  a  dropsical  tendency,  and 
the  quantity  of  morphine  which  he  has  at  various  times 
taken,  lor  the  relief  of  pain,  doubtless  in  some  degree 
hastened  his  end.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  clear- 
ness of  mind,  of  great  energy  of  character,  and  endeared 
himself  by  a  genial  and  kindly  spirit  to  a  large  ciixle  of 
acquaintances  and  friends,  tor  the  past  six  months  he 
has  been  gradually  sinking,  and  his  death  ou  the  27th 
of  July,  though  deeply  lamented,  was  by  no  means  an 
unexpected  event.  He  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  a 
large  number  of  the  theatrical  profession,  many  of 
whom  had  been  associated  with  him  through  the  past 
years,  and  who  felt  that  in  iookiug  their  last  upon 
Charles  Tippett,  they  were  bidding  "farewell"  to  a 
friend  whom  they  valued,  and  an  associate  whom  they 
esteemed.  H.  E. 

INFLUENCE  OF  SCOTTISH  SONG. 

Mr.  J.  Clark  Murray  baa  written  a  book  on 
the  "Ballads  and  Songs  of  Scotland,"  in  which, 
among  other  passages  of  fair  argument  and 
accurate  descripiion,  he  claims  for  the  muBic  of 
Scotland  (vvithuut  any  comparison  with  the 
national  music  of  other  countries)  a  remarka- 
bly predominant  influence  oq  the  life  of  the 
Scottish  people.  For  ourselves  we  are  disposed 
to  think  that  the  same  is  true  of  all  Celtic  and 
Teutonic  peoples  ;  that  the  intlaence  of  song 
on  national  character  could  be  matched  by 
the  case  of  Germany,  and  certainly  by  the 
cabe  of  Wales.  However,  as  Mr.  Clark  Mur- 
ray does  not  want  to  argue  comparisons,  we 
will  not,  but  present  his  illustrations  and 
-anecdotes  as  he  gives  them  in  reference  to  his 
own  country. 

"  There  is  no  occupation  "  (he  says)  "of  Scot- 
tish life  whose  toil  is  not  made  at  least  more 
tolerable,  it  not  positively  pleasant  ;  there  is 
no  sorrow  whose  shadow  is  not  brightened  ; 
there  is  no  aspiration  of  the  human  heart 
■which  is  not  quickened  into  a  more  ardent 
glow;  there  is  no  joy  which  does  not  receive 
an  additional  zest  from  the  songs  which  the 
Scots — men  and  women,  lads  and  lasses — sing, 


or  try  to  sing,  or,  if  they  cannot  even  try,  hum 
at  least  with  inward  satisfaction.  Anecdotes, 
pathetic  and  amusing  too,  are  not  wanting  to 
illustrate  the  fondness  of  the  Scotch  for  their 
music  and  songs,  and  the  cheer  which  the 
gratification  of  their  fondness  afforded  under 
circumstances  extremely  unfavorable  to  cheer 
of  any  kind.  Dr.  Cameron,  a  brotber  of 
Lochiel.  the  friend  of  Prince  Charlie,  was  over- 
heard in  his  prison,  after  the  disaster  at  Cullo- 
den,  indulging  his  feelings  in  singing  'We'll 
maybe  return  to  Lochaber  no  more.'  A  still 
more  remarkable  indulgence  in  song  and  music 
18  related  of  a  town-piper  at  Falkirk,  who  was 
sentenced  to  be  hanged  for  horse-stealing.  In 
the  spirit  in  which  Hughie  Graham  of  Border 
t)allad  notoriety  addressed  a  witty  message  to 
his  father  from  the  gallows-knowe — in  the 
spirit  in  which  the  northern  freebooter,  Mac- 
pUerson,  played  his  violin  under  the  gallows- 
tree,  the  condemned  piper  invited,  by  permis- 
sion, a  number  of  his  professional  brethren  to 
spend  with  him  the  night  before  his  execution. 
As  the  hquor  was  abundant,  and  the  instru- 
ments were  in  tune,  the  noise  and  fun  grew 
fast  and  furious.  The  execution  was  to  be  at 
eight  o'clock,  and  the  poor  piper  was  recalled 
to  a  sense  of  his  situation  by  morning  light 
dawning  on  the  window.  He  suddenly  silenced 
liis  pipe,  and  exclaimed,  'Oh,  but  this  wearyfu" 
hanging  rings  in  my  lug  like  a  new  tune  !' 

"  But  the  beneficent  influences  of  Scottish 
song  are  more  touchingly  evidenced  in  the  or- 
dinary life  of  the  people  ,  and  these  influences 
could  he  illustrated  by  a  glimpse  of  the  office 
which  the  cherished  popular  songs  are  per- 
forming still  in  tlie  less  favored  spheres  of 
Scottish  society.  We  draw  irom  the  experience 
of  William  Thom,  of  Inverury,  one  of  the  best 
of  those  numerous  humble  poets  who,  in  the 
midst  of  unremitting  toil  tor  the  bare  necessa- 
ries of  life,  have  been  led  to  cherish  nobler  , 
thoughts  mainly  by  the  influence  of  Burns  and 
the  popular  poetry  of  Scotland.  '  Moore/  he 
says,  in  his  '  Rhymes  and  IJecoIlections  of  a 
Handloom  Weaver,'  '  was  doing  all  he  could 
for  love-sick  boys  and  girls,  yet  they  never  had 
enough !  Nearer  and  dearer  to  hearts  like 
ours  was  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  then  in  his  full 
tide  of  song  and  story ;  but  nearer  and  dearer 
still  than  he,  or  any  living  songster,  was  our 
ill-lated  fellow-craftsmfti,  Tannahill.  Poor 
weaver  chiel  !  what  we  owe  to  you  !  Your 
'  Braes  of  Balquidder,'  and  'Yon  Burnside,'  and 
'Gloomy  Winter,'  and  the  'Minstrel's'  wailing 
ditty,  and  the  noble  'Ulenilfer.'  Oh,  how  they 
ring  above  the  rattle  of  a  thousand  shuttles! 
Let  me  again  proclaim  the  debt  we  owe  to 
these  song  spirits,  as  they  walked  in  melody 
from  loom  to  loom,  ministering  to  the  low- 
hearted  ;  and  when  the  breast  was  filled  with 
everything  but  hope  and  happiness,  let  only 
break  out  the  healthy  and  vigorous  chorus,  '  A 
man's  a  man  for  a'  that,'  and  the  fagged 
weaver  brightens  up.  *  *  *  Who  dare 
measure  the  restraining  influence  of  these  very 
songs?  To  us  they  are  all  instead  of  sermons. 
Had  one  of  us  been  bold  enough  to  enter  a 
church,  he  must  have  been  ejected  for  the  sake 
of  decency.  His  forlorn  and  curiously-patched 
habiliments  would  have  contested  the  point  of 
attraction  with  the  ordinary  eloquence  of  that 
period.  Church  bells  rung  not  for  us.  Poets 
were  indeed  our  priests ;  but  for  those  the  last 
relics  of  moral  existence  would  have  passed 
away.  Song  was  the  dewdrop  which  gathered 
during  the  long  night  of  despondency,  and 
was  sure  to  glitter  in  the  very  first  blink  of 
the  sun.  You  might  have  seen  '  Auld  Robin 
Gray'  wet  the  eyes  that  could  be  tearless  amid 
cold  and  hunger  and  weariness  of  pain." — 
London  Orchestra. 


A  Howling  Wind. — A  Wisconsin  editor 
speaks  of  a  wind  which  "just  sat  on  its  hind 
legs  and  howled." 


Sherman  &■  Hyde's    Musical   Review. 


SIM  REEVES,  THE  ENGLISH  TENOR. 

Among  male  singers  there  ia  none  who  occu- 
pies a  more  enviable  position  than  the  gentleman 
whose  name  heady  this  artiele.  It  is  not  merely 
that  he  has  an  exquisite  and  exceptional  voice, 
but  that  there  is  a  study  and  finish  in  his  art 
which  transcends  that  of  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries. He  seems  to  have  become  the  absolute 
standard  by  whi(;h  all  other  English  tenors  are 
measured  as  if  with  a  common  consent.  Ah  his 
career  and  peculiar  relations  to  the  muaioal  art 
in  England  are  but  littls  known  in  this  country. 
we  propose  to  briefly  sketch  them. 

Mr.  Reeves  made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
Newcastle  Theatre  in  1S38,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, in  what  are  known  as  '*  singing  walking- 
gentleman's"  parts.includingBuch  as  ''Amiens," 
in  As  i'ou  Like  It,  or  "  Careless,"  in  the  iSchool 
for  tScandal.  His  voice  was  then  classed  as  a 
baritone.  He  shortly  afterwards  went  to  Paris 
and  Milan  to  study,  and  made  his  dehut  in 
Italian  opera  with  considerable  success.  On  re- 
turning to  England  he  found  the  field  occupied 
with  auch  great  favorites  as  Mario,  Tamberlik, 
Calzolari,  and  others ;  and,  after  giving  a  short  j 
trial  to  his  fortunes  in  this  line,  he  determined  ; 
to  give  hid  attention  rather  in  tbo  direction  of 
English  opera.  He  created  the  principal  parts 
in  Macfarren's  Robin  Hood  and  Wallace's  Am- 
ber Witch:  He  was  afterwards  the  first  to  sing 
the  role  of  Faust  in  England.  But  his  great 
fame  has  been  gained  as  an  oratorio  and  ballad 
singer.  Here  he  has  achieved  a  reputatiou  ab- 
solutely peerless,  and  raised  his  execution  of 
this  [which..'']  class  uf  music  to  a  full  level  with 
that  of  opera  by  the  greatest  foreign  artists. 

At  the  time  that  Ciim,  Reeves  commenced  to 
give  attention  to  oratorio  singing,  sacred  music 
had  just  commenced  to  make  vast  advances. 
Costa  had  just  put  fresh  life  into  the  .Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  and  the  provincial  festivals 
were  commencing  to  be  organized  ou  the  vast 
scale  to  which  they  have  since  grown.  But 
tenor  singers  fit  to  render  the  music  of  Handel, 
Bac'h,  Haydn,  and  Mendelsi^ohn  were  scarce. 
Braham  and  Templeton  were  gone,  and  even 
Mario  and  Tamberlik  had  failed  to  meet  public 
expectation  in  oratorios.  This  was  Sim  Reeves's 
golden  chance,  and  ho  seized  it.  Since  that 
time  he  has  reigned  supremely.  No  music  fur- 
nishes BO  perfect  a  testnjf  the  perfection  of  mere 
singing  as  that  of  the  oratorio.  There  are  no 
arias  which  so  try  the  voice  and  bring  to  light 
any  imp-rfoctions,  no  matter  how  carefully  they 
may  be  covered  up.  The  composers  have  ex- 
hausted their  skill  and  ingenuity  in  burdening 
these  Bolo  passages  with  the  most  com  plimitM 
difficulties.  There  is  nolhiog  dramatic  in  the 
surroundings  to  relieve  the  atttiitiun  and  watch- 
fulness of  the  audience.  The  whole  effeet  is 
dependent  on  the  intelligence  and  vocalization 
of  the  artist.  8im  Reeves  has  taken  a  rank  so 
exalted  that  ho  has,  so  to  speak,  created  a  new 
school,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  successor  on 
whom  his  mantle  is  likely  to  fall. 

Aside  from  the  extreme  beauty  and  sweetness 
of  this  singer's  voice,  and  the  perfect  finish  of 
his  Vocalization,  he  seems  to  be  paramount  by 
the  intelligence  with  which  he  interprets  the 
meaning  of  the  music,  the  insight  which  en- 
ables him  to  dramatize  the  effects  by  delivery 
alone.  This  n\usical  elocution  is  something  we 
rarely  meet  either  in  opera  or  oratorio,  and  of 
itself  it  is  of  such  importance  as  to  offset  signal 
defects  of  this  kind."  The  translation  of  passion, 
power,  tenderness,  by  inflection  and  emphasis, 
into  tho  musical  delivery  of  words,  is  the  last 
and  crowning  achievement.  It  is  here  that  Mr. 
Sim  Reeves  is  reputed  to  be  so  prominent  over 
all  his  contemporaries,  whether  on  the  operatic 
stage,  or  the  oratorio,  or  concert-room.  In  this, 
as  well  as  in  the  phrasing  of  tho  music  itself, 
the  great  English  tenor  produces  such  touching 
and  admirable  effects  that  the  critics  have  be- 
come impatient  and  disdainful  of  all  his  com- 
petitors in  tha  same  lino  of  effort.     From  the 


fiery  vigor  of  such  arias  aa  *'  Sound  an  Alarm," 
"  Thou  shalt  dash  them,"  or  "  Philistines, 
Hark!  "  down  to  the  quaint  and  tender  sim- 
plicity of  "  My  Pretty  Jane,"  and  similar  bal- 
lads, he  is  said  to  have  a  mastery  over  all  the 
difficult  styles.  His  early  dramatic  training 
has  probably  helped  him  to  impart  intense  ex- 
pression to  his  voice,  and,  though  like  all  other 
great  tenors,  he  sometimes  introduces  changes  in 
Handel's  music,  which  are  unwarrantable  lib- 
erties, for  the  purpose  of  showing  off  his  voice, 
his  hearers  always  forgive  him  before  he  has 
finished. 

Sim  Reeves  has  become  notorious  for  the  num- 
ber of  times  when  he  has  disappointed  the  pub- 
lic by  failing  to  appear,  and  harsh  constructions 
have  often  been  ])Ut  on  his  motives.  But  the 
truth  seems  to  be  that  his  throat  is  exceptionally 
delicate,  and  he  will  not  sing  except  when  he  is 
in  perfect  voice.  To  this  precaution  and  ob- 
stinacy he  probably  owes  it  that  he  has  retained 
his  voice  in  perfection  so  long.  He  knows  that 
his  organ  is  too  precious  to  be  tampered  with, 
and  the  public  have  now  learned  to  feel  that, 
though  their  disappointments  are  trying,  their 
favorite  tenor,  by  his  care  of  himself,  has  a  long 
outlook  for  their  interests  as  well  as  his  own. 

How  decided  the  rank  of  Air.  Sim  Reeves'is, 
shows  itself  in  the  utter  dissatisfaction  of  audi- 
ences with  any  substitute.  He  unquestionably 
ranks  favorably  with  any  of  the  great  modem 
singers,  and,  though  some  of  ihem  may  surpass 
him  in  volume  of  voice,  he  more  than  com- 
pensates by  the  legitimacy  of  his  style,  his 
superb  phrasing,  and  his  intensity  of  expres- 
sion. In  the  variety  of  his  tttlents  as  a  singer 
he  certaiuly  need  not  fear  rivalry,  according  to 
the  unanimous  verdict  of  foreign  critics. — Ap- 
pleton's  Journal. 


LUCCA. 

New  York,  November  26th,  1873. 
Dear  Mr.    Weber: 

Let  me  kindly  thank  j'ou  for  the  Upright 
Piano  which  I  used  all  summer  in  Kingston, 
and  before  that  in  the  city  since  my  arrival  in 
America.  Your  Upright  Pianos  are  extraor- 
dinary instruments.  They  have  an  astonishing 
fullness  and  wealth  of  tone,  which  adapts  them 
exoelleully  well  to  the  voice.  The  action  I  find 
charming,  and  this  one  surprised  me  by  hardly 
ever  needing  the  tuner.  Your  instruments  fully 
deserve  the  great  success  which  thoy  have  at- 
tained. Patline  Locca. 


THE  GLORIA  IN  EXCELSIS. 

The  Gloria  in  Excelsis  is  one  of  the  oldest 
iiymns  known.  The  germ  of  it  is  found  in  the 
Liturgies  of  St.  James,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  first  century,  and  in  that  of  St.  Chrysoe- 
tom.  The  latter  i)robabIy  borrowed  it  from 
the  former,  Atbanasius  also  rof'-rs  to  it.  This 
hymn,  in  its  inchoate  state,  formed  part  of  the 
venerable  "  Morning  Hymn  "  which  the  early 
Christians  chanted  every  day.  At  some  period 
It  was  separated  and  made  a  distinct  hymn  by 
itself.  In  this,  its  pure  form,  it  has  come  down 
to  us  in  ihe  It  reek  language  ;  and  it  is  in  this 
form  that  it  has  ever  huim  and  atill  is  used  in 
the  Greek  ('hurch.  where  it  is  styled  the 
"  Angelical  Hymn,"  as  it  opens  with  the  sym- 
phony of  tho  angels.  "Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,"  etc.,  or  "  Great  Doxoh»gy,"  to  distin- 
guisli  it  from  the  minor  dosology,  or  Gloria^ 
Patri.  Tlie  Roman  Church  turned  it  into 
Latin.  In  the  latter  rendwring.  the  sentence 
"Thou  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world" 
was  reiterated;  unfortunately  too,  as  the  itera- 
tion mars  the  simplicity  of  the  diction,  begets 
a  lamentable  turgidncss,  causes  the  musical 
intonation  to  drag,  and  diminishes  its  bril- 
liancy. Further,  the  hymn  which  originally 
WHS  addressed  to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and 
as  part  of  the  aged-  "  Morning   Hymn,"  may 


have  been  one  of  those  hymns  which  Pliny 
refers  to  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  the  Empe- 
ror, as  sung  by  the  Christians  to  Christ,  as 
God,  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the 
words  "  with  the  Holy  Ghost,"  so  that  it 
became  a  doxology  to  the  Trinity.  Oar  Eng- 
lish translation  is  made  from  the  Latin. — 
Church  Journal. 


Clarenden  Hotel,  April  3d,  1873. 
Albert  Weber.  Esq.: 

I  must  thank  you  for  the  very  excellent  in- 
strument which  accompanied  iib  through  our 
late  concert  tour.  Exposed  to  an  unusually 
severe  winter  and  extraordinary  changes  of 
temperature,  still  your  Piano  was  ever  ready, 
and  caused  myself  and  the  troupe  continued 
pleasure.  The  durability  and  extrao7'dinarj/ 
power  of  the  Weber  Piano,  allied,  to  such  a 
lovely  quality,  astonishes  its,  and  will  ever  prove 
a  theme  of  wonder  to  all  of  us.  In  the  nu- 
merous concert  tours  with  which  I  have  been 
associated  I  have  used  the  pianos  of  every  cel- 
ebrated maker,  but  give  yours  the  prefei'cnce 
over  all.     Accept  my  best  wishes. 

Carloita  Patti. 


AMENDING  HANDEL'S  MUSIC. 

Charles  Dibden,  in  one  of  his  entertainments , 
used  to  relate  a  laughable  story  of  some  Cor- 
nishmen,  whom  be  met  as  he  was  traveling  to 
the  Land's  End,  bearing  music-books  and  in- 
struments. 

"  Wliere  are  you  going  ?"  said  Charles. 

"To  church,  to  practise  our  music  for  Sun- 
day," was  the  reply. 

"Whose  music  do  you  singV"  asked  the 
poet. 

"  Oh,  Handel,  Handel !"  answered  the  man. 

"  Don't  you  find  Handel's  music  rather  diffi- 
cult ?" 

"  Yees,  it  war  at  first ;  but  we  altered  un  ; 
and  so  we  does  very  well  with  un  now." 

This  was  conclusive.  The  Bard  of  the 
Ocean  threw  them  a  crown-piece,  and  bade 
them  drink  the  health  of  the  author  of  Poor 
Jack. 


Deal  gently  with  those  who  stray.  Draw 
them  back  by  love  and  persuasion.  A  kiss  is 
worth  a  thousand  kicks.  A  kind  word  is  more 
valuable  than  a  mine  of  gold.  ' 
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MISS      EMMA      CRANCH. 

§s  STATED  elsewhere,  the  object  of  the 
present  series  is  not  alone  to  spread 
the  glory  and  enhance  the  fame  of 
^  those  who  have  attained  to  places  of 
high  honor  in  the  world  of  art  to-day,  but  to 
call  attention  to  the  promising  stu- 
dents who  are  destined  to  occupy 
these  high  places  in  the  future.  In 
assuming  this  position  and  pursuing 
this  course,  we  think  we  are  acting 
in  the  best  interests  of  all,  and  thus 
fulfilling  our  duties  to  our  readers 
and  the  public.  The  honored  ones 
do  not  need  our  help  as  do  their 
struggling  successors,  and  we  feel 
a  peculiar  pride  and  pleasure  in 
lending  such  aid  as  is  in  our  power 
to  extend. 

The  subject  of  our  present  sketch, 
Miss  Emma  Cranch,  is  a  native  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  which  city  she 
still  resides  with  her  parents.  She 
belongs  to  a  family  in  high  social 
position,  and  has  many  warm  friends 
in  the  city  of  her  home.  She  is  an 
enthusiast  in  her  art,  and  pursues 
her  studies  from  a  pure  love  of  it, 
which  furnishes  an  essential  ele- 
ment to  success.  In  adopting  mu- 
sic as  a  profession  she  is  governed 
solely  and  entirely  by  this  senti- 
ment, and  we  venture  the  prophecy 
that  at  a  not  very  late  day  she  will 
stand  forth  one  of  the  brightest 
gems  in  the  diadem  of  musical  art- 
ists. She  esteems  herself  extreme- 
ly fortunate  in  having  been  favored 
with  the  opportunity  to  commence  her  sys- 
tem of  vocal  study  under  the  supervision  of 
her  friend  Mrs.  Edmund  Dexter,  herself  a 
pupil  of  Garcia,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Lon- 
don Royal  Conservatory  of  Music.     These 


studies  she  pursued  for  some  years,  availing 
herself  profitably  of  the  teachings  and  ex- 
ample of  her  distinguished  friend,  and 
achieving  marked  progress  each  year.  In 
the  spring  of  1872,  she  was  tendered  a  com- 
plimentary benefit  by  the  Cincinnati  Har- 
monic Society,  of  which  she  was,  and  still 
is,  a  member.  This  concert  was  a  decided 
success,  and  was  a  well  deserved  honor  to 


a  deserving  student.  In  August  of  the  same 
year.  Miss  Cranch,  accompanied  by  her 
mother,  went  to  Milan,  in  which  city  she 
studied  under  the  best  masters  for  a  period 
of  eight  months,   securing  for  herself  the 


commendations  of  her  various  teachers.  In 
the  spring  of  1873  she  went  to  Paris  and 
London  and  availed  herself  of  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  very  best  masters  in  those  cities, 
meeting  with  success  in  both  these  great 
musical  head-quarters.  In  the  fall  of  1873 
she  returned  home,  soon  after  which  an  in- 
cident occurred  which  we  feel  is  destined  to 
have  an  important  effect  on  her  future  ca- 
reer. During  the  concert  tour  of 
Theodore  Thomas  in  the  fall  of 
1873,  his  orchestra  appeared  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  through  the  efforts  of 
Col.  George  Ward  Nichols,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Harmonic  Society,  Miss 
Cranch  was  introduced  to  Mr. 
Thomas,  who  requested  her  to  sing 
for  him.  In  accordance  with  this 
request,  Miss  Cranch  sang  for  him, 
the  beautiful  air  from  Gluck's  "Or- 
pheus," "  Che  faro  Senza  Eurydice," 
and  "  II  Soave  bel  contenti,"  by  Pa- 
c  ini.  So  well  pleased  was  Mr. 
riiomas  with  her  efforts,  that  he  at 
once  proposed  to  undertake  the 
task  of  preparing  and  bringing  her 
before  the  public,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  this  offer,  which  was  ac- 
cepted, she  will  appear  in  Thomas' 
Classical  Concerts  during  the  com- 
ing winter  season,  and  will  prove 
no  small  addition  to  the  glorious 
entertainments  furnished  by  that 
great  organization. 

In  November,  1873,  Miss  Cranch 
sang  the  solo  portion  of  "  Orpheus ' 
in  the  concert  given  by  the  Cincin- 
nati Harmonic  Society,  in  Pike's 
Opera  House,  and  acquitted  her- 
self to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  all 
her  audience.  The  writer  of  this 
sketch  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  her 
rendering  of  this  intensely  dramatic  music, 
and  takes  pleasure  in  saying  that  he  has 
never  heard  it  rendered  more  effectually. 
During  the  winter  of  1873-74.  and  spring  of 
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the  latter  year,  she  continued  her  studies 
under  the  well  known  teacher,  Signor  Er- 
rani,  and  devoted  every  energy  to  improve- 
ment in  her  dearly  loved  art.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  she  has  well  used  her  time 
and  opportunities,  and  when  she  appears  in 
the  Thomas  concerts  during  the  coming 
season,  those  who  hear  her  will  accord  her 
a  high  place  among  the  artists  of  to-day. 

Miss  Cranch  possesses  a  full,  even  mezzo 
soprano  voice,  of  contralto  quality,  flexible 
and  under  excellent  control  and  cultivation. 
She  also  has  that  indescribable  sympathetic 
quality  of  voice  which  is  so  effective  in  ora- 
torio and  dramatic  music.  We  prophesy 
for  this  lady  a  full  acknowledgement  of  her 
merits  when  she  appears  before  the  public, 
and  trust  we  may  have  early  and  frequent 
opportunities  of  hearing  her  in  concert. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  MUSIC. 


No.  3. 
Joseph  Haydn  naturally  brings  us  to  Mo- 
zart, whose  young  star  commenced  to  as- 
cend the  horizon  just  as  Haydn's  was  at  its 
zenith.  Of  all  the  characteristics  by  which 
Mozart  excites  our  wonder  and  admiration, 
none  is  more  striking  than  his  versatility. 
Every  style  of  music  he  ever  attempted 
seems  to  gather  fresh  beauties  under  his 
touch,  and  of  all  the  various  styles  he  es- 
sayed he  declared  that  church  music  was 
his  favorite.  He  commenced  composing 
poems  when  almost  an  infant,  and  his  first 
mass  and  offertorium  were  composed  in  his 
seventh  year.  A  list  of  his  compositions, 
made  by  himself,  is  still  extant,  and  on  re- 
ferring to  it,  we  are  amazed  by  the  precoc- 
ity and  fruitfulness  of  his  genius.  Remem- 
bering that  he  was  born  in  1756,  the  dates 
of  his  early  musical  compositions  seem  al- 
most incredible.  We  find,  for  instance,  on 
the  list : 

"Oratorio  for  five  principal  singers,  (208 
pages,)  1766. 

"Another  oratorio  for  two  soprani  and 
tenor,  with  orchestral  accompaniment. 

"  Hymn  for  soprano,  alto,  tenor  and  base, 
with  accompaniment  for  stringed  instru- 
ments. 

"Cantata  on  the  Passion,  for  two  princi- 
pal singers,  two  airs,  recitative  and  duet. 
"  Short  Stabat  Mater  for  voices  alone. 
"Veni   Sancte   Spiritus,    four   voices,  or- 
chestral accompaniment,  1768. 

"Grand  Mass  for  four  voices,  two  violins, 
two  oboes,  two  violas,  four  trumpets,  drums, 
etc." 

His  first  patron,  the  Prince  of  Salzburg, 
did  not  patronize  the  ancient  Ecclesiastical 
music,  so  Mozart  was  thrown  on  his  own 
resources  for  the  style  and  form  of  his  mass- 
es, and  most  of  these  were  composed  in 
his  boyhood  and  early  youth.  His  "  Cru- 
cifixion"    displays     chromatic     harmony. 


wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  the  awful 
and  sublime,  while  the  "  Benedictus  "  ex- 
hibits those  sweet  cadences  and  "  dying 
falls  "  afterwards,  so  conspicuous  in  Mozart's 
operas..  Mozart  was  destined  to  see  and  to 
participate  in  the  straggle  between  the  Ital- 
ian and  German  schools  of  music.  No  mu- 
sician ever  did  more  than  Mozart  to  inau- 
gurate the  rich,  piquant  chromatic  hormony 
of  the  German  school,  which  has  been  the 
source  of  such  numberless  beautiful  effects, 
especially  in  instrumental  music. 

In  maturer  years,  Mozart  produced  some 
of  the  finest  Ecclesiastical  music  now  ex- 
tant. In  1779,  he  produced  an  elevated  and 
admirable  composition,  known  as  Mass 
No.  I,  in  the  English. edition  of  his  works, 
and  in  1783,  he  composed  as  a  votive  offer- 
ing, on  the  recovery  of  his  wife  from  her 
first  confinement,  his  beautiful  mass  called 
"  David's  Penitents,"  which  is  at  once  ele- 
vated and  pathetic,  full  of  true  Ecclesias- 
tical breadth  and  solemnity.  It  marks  a 
decided  advance  in  his  genius,  stamping 
him  as  a  truly  great  symphonist  and  dram- 
atic musician.     But  that  genius,  which  like 

"A  plant  to  which,  while  scarce  a  flower. 
The  mellower  fruitage  of  its  prime  was  given," 

was  destined  to  be  cut  short.  Mozart  died 
at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  leaving  behind  him 
creations  of  such  immortal  beauty  as  made 
the  great  Gluck  exclaim,  "  I  declare  before 
God  that  young  Mozart  is  the  greatest  com- 
poser that  ever  lived."*  Had  his  life  been 
lengthened  it  is  probable  that  Ecclesiastical 
music  would  have  been  incalculably  en- 
riched by  the  garlands  of  "  sound  blossoms," 
(to  use  the  poetical  German  expression,) 
which  Mozart  would  have  laid  on  the  altar 
of  the  church.  As  it  was,  some  of  the  state- 
liest melody  and  richest  harmony  in  the 
range  of  Ecclesiastical  music  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  him. 

Amongst  the  cotemporaries  of  Mozart, 
who  fretted  their  brief  hour  on  the  stage  of 
Ecclesiastical  music,  is  Sarti,  whose  reputa- 
tion as  a  musician  became  completely  over- 
shadowed by  that  of  Mozart,  and  whose 
envy  at  the  ascendancy  of  the  German  star 
of  music  was  notorious.  At  one  time  his 
popularity  was  so  great  that  his  admirers 
styled  his  compositions  ".I/;««"<j  dfll  altro 
mondo,"  ("  Music  of  the  other  world.")  He 
enjoyed  a  great  ovation  in  Russia,  composed 
a  psalm  for  Good  Friday,  for  eight  voices, 
orchestra  and  Russian  horns.  In  his  Te 
Deum  for  the  capture  of  Okzekow,  he  added 
to  the  horns,  cannon  to  be  fired  at  regular 
intervals,  in  the  palace  court  yard.  If  the 
music  of  the  other  world,  the  question 
might  naturally  arise,  of  ivhal  olhcr  ivorld  f 
The  musician  and  quack  were  equally 
blended  in  Sarti,  and  he  is  now  remember- 
ed chiefly  for  his  envious  detractions  of 
Mozart. 

0  Was  it  not  Haydn,  and  not  Gluck,  who  made  this 
remark!— [Ed.  Review. 


When  we  come  to  Beethoven,  we  must 
say  that  although  he  did  not  write  raucn 
music  professedly  Ecclesiastical,  yet  to  us, 
all  his  compositions  seem  church  music. 
They  are  solemn,  grand  and  thrilling.  They 
make  us  shiver  with  a  strange  unearthly 
delight.  Not  one  throb  of  earthly  pass- 1 
ion,  of  earthly  hopes  and  songs,  is  per- 
ceptible in  his  strains.  They  appeal  to  the 
immortal  in  man.  They  penetrate  to  the 
subtlest  windings  of  the  soul,  they  speak  of 
the  eternal,  the  infinite.  In  listening  to 
Beethoven's  music,  passages  from  Holy 
Writ,  set  themselves  to  the  strains  almost 
without  our  conciousness  or  volition.  Some 
of  his  strains,  full  of  sweet  and  lofty  joy, 
seem  to  say,  "There  is  joy  in  the  presence 
of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  who 
repenteth,"  while  there  are  chords  in  the 
Moonlight  Sonata  solemn  and  lofty  enough 
to  suggest  our  Lord's  words  at  the  last  sup- 
per. Some  strains  in  the  Kreuzer  Sonata 
are  filled  with  such  a  melting,  yearning, 
solemn  tenderness  that  the  angel  of  our  bet- 
ter nature  spoke  to  us  through  them.  In 
one  of  the  sonatas  dedicated  to  Joseph  Hay- 
on,  the  adagio  expresses  more  plaintively 
than  almost  any  thing  in  music,  the  wild 
yearning  and  outreaching  of  the  soul  after 
something  greater  and  lovelier  than  it  has 
found  on  earth.  Not  only  Beethoven's  ora- 
torio of  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  but 
all  his  compositions  are  in  the  spirit,  if  not 
in  the  later  church  music  of  the  most  en- 
nobling kind. 

In  modern  days,  Mendelssohn  has  fully 
kept  up  the  glories  of  the  oratorio  in  his 
Elijah,  in  which  we  find  a  sublimity,  a 
richness  of  harmony,  a  silvered  toned  and 
unbroken  melody,  unsurpassed  in  any  mu- 
sical composition  of  the  nineteentli  century. 
Who  could  hear  without  being  thrilled  to 
the  soul,  the  grand  and  powerful  gusts  of 
sound,  describing  the  earthquake,  the 
mighty  wind  and  the  fire  on  Mt.  Horeb, 
followed  by  strains  of  unearthly  sweetness 
and  tenderness  describing  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Lord,  in  the  still  small  voice. 
At  such  a  moment  the  hearer  might  almost 
feel  like  prostrating  himself,  overwhelmed 
by  a  sense  of  the  nearness  of  our  Heavenly 
Father. 

The  chorus  of  angels,  ("  He  shall  give  his 
angels  charge  over  thee,")  is  fraught  with 
the  same  unearthly  beauty.  As  the  waves 
of  clear,  high  melody  break  over  us,  in  the 
exaltation  of  the  moment,  we  could  almost 
fancy  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  "the  shining 
ones"  who  keep  watch  over  us. 

We  should  carry  our  readers  into  an  al- 
most illimitable  field,  should  we  endeavor 
to  analyze  and  dwell  on  the  beauties  and 
excellences  which  make  Mendelssohn's 
"Elijah"  the  gem  of  all  the  church  music 
of  this  century,  and  which  have  entitled 
him  to  clasp  hands  with  Handel,  Mozart 
and  Beethoven.     This  massive  and  m.agnifi- 
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cent  work  of  genius  literally  consumed 
Mendelssohn,  for  the  toil  and  excitement  of 
creating  and  bringing  forth  such  a  work 
shattered  a  frame  already  enfeebled  by  ex- 
cessive mental  exertion,  and  about  a  year 
after  the  completion  of  "  Elijah,"  Mendels- 
sohn died  at  Leipsic,  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1847,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age. 


GLEANINGS  FROM  MUSICAL  HISTORY. 


TRUE  GENIUS  NON-EGOTISTIC. 
That  is  a  pleasing  incident  of  the  amiable 
Corelli,  who,  during  his  visit  to  Naples,  on 
finding  an  orchestra,  trained  by  his  rival 
Scarlatti,  far  superior  to  his  own  at  Rome, 
said  to  his  violina  secondo,  "  They  p/ay  at 
Naples."  Noble  but  sensitive  souled  artist, 
his  devotion  to  truth  and  his  art  was  greater 
than  his  egotism,  of  which  ignoble  trait,  by 
the  way,  he  was  singularly  deficient,  and 
while  voluntarily  paying  his  tribute  to  at- 
tainments greater  than  his  own,  his  heart 
almost  broke  under  the  trial.  We  have  few 
Corellis  now,  the  race  is  nearly  extinct. 

The    name   of  Francesco   Durante,  who 
flourished  near  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  is  not  as  well  known 
to-day  through  his  musical  compositions  as 
it   is   by   the   fame   of  many  of  his   pupils, 
among  whom  are  many  high  up  in  the  rolls 
of  fame.    Among  these  are  Pergolesi,  Pa- 
cini, Pasiello,  Guglielmi,  and   others.     We 
have  been  thus  extended  in  our  introduction 
of   this   great   composer  because   we  have 
incidents  apropos  to  our  subject  to  relate  of 
him,  and  also  of  his  distinguished  pupil  Per- 
golesi.    The  incident   related   of    Durante 
occurs  in  the  life  of  Christopher  Gluck,  who 
during   a  portion  of  his  life  resided  at  Na- 
ples, for  the  theater  of  which   city  he  com- 
posed two  operas.     In  one  of  these  occurcd 
an  air  which  was  objected  to  by  the  Neapoli- 
tan professors,  on  account  of  a  long  pause 
in  the  voice  part,  while  the  orchestra  con- 
tinued the  movement.     They   appealed  to 
Durante,    who,  himself  one  of  the   leading 
composers  of  the  day,  might  be  considered 
a  rival  of  him,  whose  work  was  the  subject 
of  discussion.     With  rare  nobility  of  soul. 
Durante  when   thus   appealed  to,   replied, 
"  I  will  not  pretend  to  decide  how  far  this  is 
strictly  agreeable   to  rule;  but  one  thing  I 
can  assure  you  that  any  of  us  might  be  very 
proud  of  having  imagined  such  a  passage." 
We  think  the  anecdote  which  follows  evinc- 
es  such  rare   nobility   of  character  in   him 
who  performed  so   important  a   part  in  it, 
that  his  name  should  be  known  even  though 
his  musical  works  are  no  longer  remember- 
ed.    It  is  related  of  Pergolesi  that  his  beau- 
tiful   opera    "The    Olimpiade,"    arranged 
from    Metastasia's   exquisite   poem   of  that 
name,  written  by  him  in  1735,  ^°^  the  thea- 
ter at   Rome,   although  a  beautiful  work. 


was  coldly  received  by  the  Romans.     This 
was  from  a  caprice  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
who  just  at  that  time  were  Interested  by  a 
work  of  inferior  merit  by  an  ordinary  musi- 
cian named  Duni.     This  man  who  possessed 
a  rare  and  noble  spirit,  and  who,  a  true  art- 
ist himself,  appreciated  the  beauties  of  the 
work  of  his  rival,  was  ashamed  of  the  treat- 
ment he  received  from  the  public.     He  ex- 
pressed his  indignation   in    forcible   terms, 
and    used  his  utmost  endeavors  to   secure 
more    favorable    treatment    of    Pergolesi 's 
opera.     But  his  generous  efforts  were  inef- 
fectual,  and  the  grateful  but   disheartened 
Pergolesi    left    Naples    almost   in    despair. 
From   this  time  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred not   long  afterward,   Pergolesi  gave 
his  undivided  attention  to  the  composition 
of  sacred   music,  and  it  is   through   these 
that  his  name  is  best  known  to-day.     Per- 
haps, had  his  opera  met  with  the  success 
which   he  doubtless  anticipated   for  it,   we 
might  never  have  had  these  great  gems  of 
sacred  song  which  were  indeed  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  his  life.     As  an  evidence  of  the 
uncerta-nty  of  popular  caprice  we  will  state 
before   leaving   this   subject,  that  after  the 
death  of  Pergolesi,  the  Romans,  somewhat 
conscience  stricken,  perhaps,  and  anxious 
to  atone  in   a  measure  for  their  former  in- 
justice, determined  to  bring  out  "The  Olimpi- 
ade" again,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  pos- 
thumous honors  to  its  composer.     Accord- 
ingly it  was  produced  in  great  splendor  and 
was  received  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm. 
Had  some  of  the  attention  thus  lavishly  ex- 
pended  been    paid   its   living   author,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  his  life  had  been 
prolonged.      But    it     was    not    so    to     be, 
and  sacred  music  is  a  great  gainer  by  the 
manner  in  which  events  were  shaped.     Al- 
though   neither   of   the   parties   alluded   to 
therein  is  well  known  to-day,  we  present  the 
following  anecdote  of  an  incident  which  oc- 
curred   near  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
The  eccentric  Jarnovick,  who  was  somewhat 
quarrelsome,  on  one  occasion  gave  a  severe 
box  on  the  ear  to  the  famous  Chevalier  de 
St.   George,    a   famous  swordsman    of  that 
day,  and  an  excellent  violinist  also.     The 
Chevalier  flushed  with  rage  and  seemed  on 
the  point  of  resenting  this  gross  insult,  but 
hastily  recovering  himself,  he  turned  to  a 
bystander  and  remarked,  "I  am  too   fond 
of  his  talents  to  fight  him." 

Like  his  illustrious  predecessor  Durante, 
the  name  of  Martini,  who  flourished  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  is  better  known 
through  the  fame  of  several  of  his  pupils, 
than  from  his  own  compositions,  most  of 
which  are  to-day  unknown.  Among  the 
most  celebrated  of  these  pupils  was  Nicolo 
Jomelli,  a  name  standing  deservedly  high 
in  musical  honor.  The  first  introduction  of 
Jomelli  to  his  illustrious  master,  has  been 
thus  described ;     "  On  his  arrival  in  Bologna 


m  1 741,  Jomelli  waited  upon  the  venerable 
Martini  and  without  making  himself  known, 
begged  to  be  admitted  among  the  pupils  of 
the  illustrious  master.  Martini  gave  him, 
as  an  exercise  the  subject  of  a  fugue ;  but 
he  no  sooner  observed  the  manner  in  which 
his  new  pupil  was  working  upon  it  than  he 
exclaimed,  "  You  are  making  game  of  me— 
who  are  you.?  It  is  I  that  ought  to  be  the 
scholar!"  Imagine  this  grey  haired  man, 
himself  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  cele- 
brated teachers  of  his  day,  thus  ignoring  all 
petty  egotism,  and  in  his  great  love  for  art, 
doing  honor  to  his  young  disciple.  Our 
narrow  minded  musicians  of  the  present 
time  fail  to  present  any  such  instances,  be- 
ing generally  too  much  occupied  in  admir- 
ing their  own  performances,  to  be  able  to 
expend  any  appreciation  upon  their  asso- 
ciates. "Tis  true  'tis  pity,  pity  'tis,  'tis 
true." 

The  reputation  of  Domenico   Cimarosa, 
the  dramatic  composer  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  is  well  known  to-day.     He  may  be 
called  a  "grand  pupil"  of  Durante,  as  he 
received   a  greater   portion  of  his  musical 
education  from  Fenaroli,  who  was  one  of 
Durante's  favorite   pupils.     It  would  seem 
that  this   unegotistical    master  must  have 
transmitted  to  his  pupils  a   portion  of  his 
own  unselfish  appreciation  of  art  in  others. 
It  is  related  of  Cimarosa,  that  besides  being 
very  amiable  in  disposition,  he  was  posses- 
sed  of  singular  justness   and  candor,  and 
was  outspoken  and   unhesitating  in  award- 
ing  merit  wherever  he  considered  it  to  be 
deserved.     Hogarth  says  of  this  trait  in  his 
character:     "His  reply  to   a  painter,   who 
wished  to  pay  him  a  compliment  by  saying 
that  he   was  superior  to  Mozart,  exhibited 
wit   as   well   as   modesty:     "I   superior   to 
Mozart ! — what  would  you  say  to  any  man 
who  should  tell  you  that  you  were  superior 
to    Raphael.'"      In   our  day,   if  a   painter, 
however  so  wretched  a  dauber  he  might  be, 
should  offer  any  of  our  veriest  musical  ig- 
noramuses a   compliment   similar    to   that 
offered   to  Cimarosa,  a  mutual  admiration 
society  would  be  forthwith  organized,  Mo- 
zart,  Cimarosa,  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  great  ones  in  art 
history  would  be  voted  as  "nowhere,"  and 
the  admiring  couple  would  adjourn  to  "take 
a  drink." 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  tribute  of 
appreciative  admiration  paid  by  the  vener- 
able Martini  to  his  pupil  Porpora.  This  in- 
cident is  not  an  isolated  instance  of  this 
beautiful  trait  in  the  character  of  Martini,  as 
we  find  several  others  of  a  similar  nature 
related  of  him.  When  Mozart,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  visited  Bologna  in  1769,  "he 
found  a  warm  admirer  in  the  celebrated 
Padre  Martini,  who  was  delighted  to  see  a 
boy  so  young  develop  all  the  subjects  of 
fugue  which  he  himself  proposed,  and  play 
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them  with  the  utmost  readiness  and  pre- 
cision." We  confess  to  a  deep  admiration 
for  Martini's  veneration  for  art,  and  de- 
voutly wish  that  his  spirit  might  imbue  mu- 
sicians of  the  present  day  vifith  similar 
sentiment. 

The  admiration  of  Haydn  when  quite  a 
young  man  for  Porpora,  which  led  him  to 
perform  all  sorts  of  menial  services  for  the 
old  musician,  may  be  ascribed  by  some  to 
that  sentiment  of  "hero-worship"  which  a 
young  and  ardent  musician,  striving  for  im- 
provement, would  naturally  feel  for  a  master 
at  once  so  eminent  and  so  venerable  as  was 
Porpora  at  that  time.  But  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  underlying  all  other  senti- 
ments in  Haydn's  breast,  was  a  true  artistic 
appreciation  of  the  pre-eminent  attainments 
of  the  then  greatest  master  of  his  day. 
This,  we  think,  it  was  that  led  him  to  court 
the  favor  of  Porpora  in  order  that  he  might 
avail  himself  of  the  invaluable  teachings  of 
so  proficient  a  master.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  this  intercourse  with  Porpora, 
exercised  a  marked  influence  upon  Haydn's 
future.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  great  triumph 
of  modest  appreciation  of  art,  that  during 
Haydn's  operatic  career  in  London,  in 
which  he  met  with  treatment  of  a  similar 
nature  to  that  which  was  plentifully  be- 
stowed upon  Handel,  his  patient  disposition 
was  never  once  prompted  to  sin  against 
itself.  It  is  recorded  that  during  the  time  of 
his  greatest  popularity,  the  opposing  faction 
brought  to  London  his  own  pupil,  Pleyel,  as 
his  rival.  Of  him,  Haydn  wrote  at  first, 
"He  behaves  himself  with  great  modesty," 
but  as  Pleyel  evidently  did  not  improve  un- 
der the  system  of  flattery  to  which  he  was 
subjected,  he  subsequently  wrote,  "  Pleyel's 
presumption  is  everywhere  criticised,  yet  I 
go  to  his  concerts  and  applaud,  for  I  love 
him."  Can  anything  be  grander,  or  more 
morally  heroic  than  this  ? 


MUSIC  AND    HER  SISTER,   POETRY. 

That  music  has  ever  exercised  a  most  po- 
tent spell  over  the  minds  of  the  majority  of 
the  human  fainily,  is  manifest  by  the  many 
and  varied  records,  of  all  ages,  that  have 
been  handed  down  from  earliest  time,  sylla- 
bled in  every  tongue.  We  are  assured  of 
the  influence  of  music  over  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  all  ages  and  climes  by  their 
writings,  in  many  of  which  the  authors  have 
rendered  themselves  immortal  in  both  prose 
and  poetry.  More  particularly  dees  the 
latter  style  of  litei-ature  convince  us  that 
music  is  all  powerful,  and  tell  us  that  in  the 
olden  times,  even  as  now,  the  "Art  Divine" 
awakened  in  the  poet's  mind  all  the  slum- 
bering emotions  of  his  nature,  and  that  his 
soul  was  more  easily  touched  by  the  "  con- 
cord of  sweet  sounds  "  than  were  the  souls 
of  those  less  gifted,  that  in  the  poet's  nature 


there  is  a  sympathetic  chord  which  when 
touched  will  ever  vibrate 

"  To  the  hidden  soul  of  harmony." 

Poetry  is  undoubtedly  the  twin  sister  of 
music,  the  two,  seeming  naturally  to  seek 
the  same  channel,  and  having  reached  it 
they  mingle  and  intermingle  their  separate 
and  individual  beauties  until  united,  one 
beautiful  stream  is  formed,  the  two  flcwing 
thus  smoothly  together,  lost  in  each  other, 
sending  forth  to  charmed  ears  soft,  soothing 
inelodies  and  touching  symphonies  that 
breathe  and  whisper  of  an  enchanted  land, 
where  only  those  can  wander  in  unrestrained 
bliss,  upon  whom  have  been  bestowed  God's 
priceless  gifts  of  intellect  and  appreciation. 

In  searching  the  poetical  works  of  those 
who  have  lived  in  other  days,  and  compar- 
ing the  poets  of  the  present  with  them,  the 
thoughts  of  the  latter  seem  but  a  prolonged 
and  never  dying  echo  of  the  long  ago,  a 
sweet,  beautiful  melody  of  the  past,  that  will 
linger  and  abide  with  us  forever,  and  live  in 
our  memory  like  the  reverberating  strains 
of  glorious  sounds  from  the  true  world ; 
never  to  be  entirely  forgotten,  never  to  fall 
from  the  mind,  but  to  linger  there,  like 
some  beautiful  dream  of  the  past,  awakened 
into  an  ever  renewed  existence  by  many  a 
feeling  touch  of  sympathy. 

As  music  was  the  all  inspiring  theme  of 
the  poet's  pen  in  the  past,  even  so  does  the 
glorious  inspiration  exist  now,  and  is  the 
unquenchable  spark  from  heaven,  that 
kindles  an  undying  flame  of  love  for,  and 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful.  The  poet's 
most  charming  thoughts  as  given  expression 
are  always  relative  to  music,  thus  proving 
that  the  glorious  art  has  an  all  powerful  in- 
fluence over  the  emotional  nature. 

"  O  !  'tis  only  music's  strains 
Can  sweetly  soothe  and  not  hetray." 

Thomas  Mooke. 

Thus  wrote  the  greatest  and  best  loved  of 
all  the  lyric  poets;  his  beautiful  melodies 
are  familiar  to  all  lovers  of  pure  sentiment 
in  all  lands,  and  as  long  as  time  shall  last, 
his  sweet  ballads  so  full  of  soul  and  touch- 
ing pathos,  will  live  in  the  world  of  song. 
An  immortal  monument  to  his  treasured 
memory.  Fanny  Mokris. 


TOMORROW. 


Afar  off,  in  perpetual  roseate  sunlight,  lies 
a  beautiful  realm  whose  borders  touch  the 
infinity  of  glorified  aspiration.  Within  that 
realm  is  centered  much  of  earthly  hope  and 
peace,  because  into  its  keeping  has  been 
entrusted  promises,  and  hopes,  and  desires, 
whose  ends  all  tended  to  one  result — earthly 
happiness.  Throughout  all  time  and  in  all 
portions  of  this  mighty  universe,  the  army 
of  devotees  offering  up  their  devotions  at 
the  shrine  of  "  to-morrow  "  has  been  ever 


increasing,  and  will  increase  as  long  as  the 
human  soul  is  inclined  to  procrastinate,  and 
"  put  off  till  to-morrow  the  things  which 
should  be  done  to-day."  The  poet  says, 
"  It  is  natural  for  man  to  indulge  in  the  illu- 
sions of  hope."  He  could  have  said  as 
truly,  "the  illusions  of  to-morrow,"  as  to- 
morrow is  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

What  finite  mind  has  ever  penetrated  the 
mysteries  of  that  space  or  time  we  call  "  to- 
morrow?" What  foot  has  ever  found  a 
rest  within  its  borders,  what  eye  has  seen 
its  promised  glories?  It  is  a  myth,  an  im- 
agination, an  i^-ntis  fatuus,  leading  self- 
deluded  victims  to  a  destruction  from  whence 
there  is  no  salvation.  Though  all  along  the 
way  are  many  warnings  given,  voices  from 
the  thousands  of  too  confiding  ones  who 
have  fallen  in  this  pursuit  of  a  treacherous 
shadow,  still  flock  the  unthinking  ones,  and 
grand  humanity  is  hourly  doomed  to  swell 
the  victims  of  this  Golgotha  of  hope.  What 
a  fearful  record  would  be  the  stories  of  all 
those  who  have  drifted  to  temporal  or  spir- 
itual destruction,  lured  by  that  false  beacon, 
"to-morrow."  It  is  a  delusion,  a  cheat; 
"to-morrow  never  comes,"  and  woe  to  him 
who  postpones  till  "  to-morrow  "  the  sacred 
duties  of  to-day.  Woe  to  him  who  closes 
his  eyes  on  to-day,  waiting  the  uncertain 
"to-morrow."  No!  "to-morrow"  is  a  lie, 
and  he  who  trusts  its  promises  will  suffer. 
"  To-day  "  is  ours,  a  truth,  a  certainty,  bring- 
ing with  it  all  of  hope,  and  peace  there  can 
be  found  in  duty  well  performed.  See  to  it 
that  these  duties  are  well  done  "  to-day," 
and  not  postponed  till  "to-morrow." 

•■  Trust  no  future  howe'er  pleasant," 


"Act, 


the  living fr, 


Longfellow's  golden  lines  are  immortal,  and 
should  be  so,  as  they  are  a  grand  epitome 
of  human  life  and  duty. 

"To-day"  is  ours  to  improve,  to  labor  in, 
to  prize  as  God's  precious  gift.  "To-mor- 
row" is  a  delusion  of  God's  enemy,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  allies  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  "prince  of  darkness."  "To- 
morrow" will  people  the  realms  of  dark- 
ness with  countless  victims,  while  a  trust  in 
"to-day"  and  a  right  use  of  its  promises, 
will  lead  to  happiness  and  safety. 


Every  duty  brings  its  peculiar  delight, 
every  denial  its  appropriate  compensation, 
every  thought  its  recompense,  every  love  its 
elysium,  every  cross  its  crown;  pay  goes 
with  performance  as  effect  with  cause. 
Meanness  overreaches  itself;  vice  vitiates 
whoever  indulges  in  it;  the  wicked  wrong 
their  own  souls;  generosity  greatens;  vir- 
tue exalts;  charity  transfigures;  and  holi- 
ness is  the  essence  of  angelhood.  God 
does  not  require  us  to  live  on  credit;  He 
pays  us  what  we  earn  as  we  earn  it,  good  or 
evil,  heaven  or  hell,  according  to  our 
choice. —  Charles  Mildmay. 
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PERSEVERE,         V 

Nothing  worth  attaining  is  eyer  secured 
without  patient,  determined,  persistent 
effort,  and  immense  possessions  can  be 
won  if  earnestly  labored  for.  Riches.spirit- 
ual  or  temporal  must  be  earned,  and  in 
the  race  there  must  be  no  faltering.  Stu- 
dents in  all  branches  of  education  must  re- 
member that  wealth  of  soul  and  mind  comes 
no  more  to  the  weak  and  uncertain  disciple 
of  science,  than  temporal  riches  accrue  to 
him  who  frequently  pauses  in  their  pursuit. 
And  because  wealth  is  slow  in  coming  in 
either  case,  is  no  excuse  for  abating  the  ar- 
dor of  the  chase,  but  should  be  rather  an 
additional  incentive  to  renewed  vigor.  The 
greatest  scholars  whose  names  enrich  the 
pages  of  history  to-day,  have  interwoven 
with  the  records  of  their  attainments  the 
truth  that  to  no  one  man  is  given  to  possess 
everything.  Perfection  is  not  possible  to  a 
finite  mind — that  is  an  attribute  belonging 
only  to  Deity.  To  approximate  thereunto 
as  closely  as  possible,  is  left  to  mortal  minds, 
and  to  do  this  should  be  at  once  a  duty  and 
pleasure.  Why  should  laborers  in  any 
field  become  wearied  and  falter  in  their 
course  ?  If  the  reward  appears  to  come  but 
slowly,  be  sure  it  will  come,  and  all  the 
sooner  if  still  more  ardently  pursued. 
History  furnishes  innumerable  proofs  of  the 
unfailing  tendency  of  this  great  principle, 
and  fully  establishes  its  credence  as  a  moral 
axiom.  The  brightest  exemplars  of  musical 
science  in  the  past,  proved  both  by  their 
works  and  conversation  their  full  acquies- 
cence in  the  principle,  that  while  absolute 
perfection  may  be,  and  undoubtedly  is,  im- 
opssible  of  attainment,  it  is  still  a  duty  to 
advance  in  the  right  direction.  And  so, 
with  eyes  steadily  set  upon  the  bright  goal 
before  them,  they  pressed  on,  never  pausing 
nor  turning  aside,  and  the  world  to-day  is 
better  for  their  lives  and  efforts.  If  perfect- 
ion be  unattainable,  all  should  strive  to  ap- 
proach as  near  to  it  as  possible,  nor  allow 
any  weakness  to  interfere  or  delay,  satisfied 
to  progress  for  the  sake  of  progression.  We 
are  reminded  of  a  pleasing  incident  illus- 
trative of  this  high  principle,  which  was  nar- 
rated to  us  by  a  pupil  of  the  late  eminently 
gifted  pianist  and  musician,  Carl  Tausig. 
The  pupils  of  this  truly  excellent  man,  were 
accustomed  to  take  various  compositions  to 
him  with  the  request  that  he  would  play  and 
explain  them.  On  one  occasion  a  difficult 
fugue  by  Bach  was  placed  before  him,  and 
as  a  test,  he  transposed  it  into  some  six  or 
eight  different  keys,  never  making  a  mis- 
take. At  last,  however,  in  transposing  it 
into  a  key  entirely  remote  from  the  original, 
he  missed  a  single  note,  whereupon  he 
paused,  and  said  with  a  smile  as  he  rose 
from  the  piano,  "Ah,  we  are  none  of  us  per- 
fect." But  he  did  not  the  less  pui'sue  his 
study  and  practice  to  that  end. 


The  history  of  music  and  musicians  fur- 
nishes innumerable  similar  instances  of  per- 
severant  determination,  and  the  records  of 
this  science  alone  sufficiently  demonstrate 
the  theory  that  patient  study  and  application 
are  essential  to  success  in  every  achieve- 
ment worth  the  attention  of  the  student. 
And  what  is  true  of  music,  is  equally  so  of 
all  other  sciences.  Perseverance  triumphs 
over  all  obstacles. 


"OUR  AMERICAN  ARTISTS"  SERIES. 

It  should  be  the  pleasure,  as  it  most  as- 
suredly is  the  duty  of  the  progressive  jour- 
nalist, not  only  to  spread  upon  the  record 
narratives  of  such  gifted  ones  as  have  won 
for  themselves  high  positions  among  the 
honored  ones  of  earth,  but  also  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  those  other  aspirants  who 
have  entered  the  race  with  high  hopes  and 
glorious  promise.  The  grandest  artists  of 
to-day,  but  a  few  years  since  were  struggling, 
toiling  students,  contesting  with  might  and 
main  the  obstacles  to  success  which  lie  in 
the  way  to  every  great  reward.  A  word  in 
season,  a  sentence  of  good  cheer,  a  hand 
timely  extended,  but  more  than  all,  the 
kindly  token  of  sympathy  from  friendly 
spirits,  underlying  all  these  acts,  are  of  in- 
calculable good  to  such  toilers,  and  should 
never  be  wanting.  We  regard  it  not  only  a 
duty  to  the  cause  of  progress  to  encourage 
these  toilers,  but  a  sacred  responsibility  as 
well.  The  cause  of  science  is  not  alone  of 
to-day,  but  is  a  matter  of  all  coming  time, 
and  the  press  should  give  its  influence  to  en- 
courage those  who  are  to  hold  the  posts  of 
honor  in  the  nigh  future,  rather  than  to  re- 
peatedly ring  the  changes  in  honor  of  those 
for  whom  fate's  brazen  trumpet  is  sounding 
its  loudest  strains.  Not  alone  to  those  who 
have  attained  to  high  honors,  but  to  those 
who  are  striving  for  success,  should  the 
press  yield  place  and  homage,  that  the 
places  soon  to  be  vacated  by  the  ruling 
monarchs  of  to-day,  may  be  worthily  filled 
when  vacant. 

In  this  spirit  was  conceived  the  series  of 
portrait  articles  now  being  published  in  the 
Review,  and  in  this  spirit  it  will  be  contin- 
ued. Not  only  will  we  give  sketches  and 
portraits  of  our  greatest  and  most  widely 
celebrated  artists,  but  from  time  to  time  we 
shall  present  certain  of  our  deserving  ones 
whose  names  are  not  the  brightest  ones  of 
to-day,  but  who  are  destined  to  attain  hon- 
orable positions  in  the  future.  This  is  to  us 
at  once  a  duty  and  a  pleasure,  and  we  enter 
upon  it  cheerfully,  trusting  that  we  may  be 
of  some  service  in  introducing  to  our  read- 
ers many  well  deserving  aspirants  for  pub- 
lic favor  and  appreciation.  Before  closing 
this  article  we  desire  to  state  mosf  emphat- 
ically that  nb  article  that  has  thus  far  ap- 
peared, or  which  may  in  future  appear  in 
this  series,  has  been,  or  will  be  inserted  at 


the  request  of  any  person  or  persons.  And 
we  purpose  continuing  our  sketches  upon 
the  plan  marked  out  some  months  ago,  and 
proceed  according  to  the  list  then  made 
out.  We  desire  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  every  sketch  presented  will  be  from 
material  furnished  us  upon  our  solicitation. 


NEED  OF  A  BETTER   EXAMPLE. 

It  is  an  ordinarily  credited  principle,  and 
justly  too,  that  communities  have  a  well 
grounded  right  to  look  to  church  members 
and  churches  for  correct  examples.  Granted 
that  church  members  are  but  ordinary  mor- 
tals after  all.  and  as  such,  subject  to  all  the 
temptations  and  weaknesses  with  which 
poor  humanity  is  beset  on  every  hand,  still 
jt  would  seem  as  though  in  certain  matters, 
at  least,  we  should  be  sure  that  all  such 
should  be  exemplars  of  rectitude  in  mercan- 
tile matters,  if  nothing  else.  Whether  this 
be  the  case  or  not,  we  do  not  purpose  argu- 
ing in  the  present  article,  leaving  it  as  an 
open  question  to  be  settled  in  individual 
cases.  But  one  assertion  we  do  make  fear- 
lessly, and  we  think  we  shall  be  sustained 
in  it  by  the  majority  of  all  business  men 
who  have  ever  had  dealings  with  churches, 
namely,  that  it  is  generally  harder  to  collect 
a  claim  from  such  bodies  than  almost  any 
others. 

Why  is  this  ?  Why  should  such  organiza- 
tions, formed  and  set  aside  from  the  average 
community  to  be  guardians  of  the  public 
morals,  thus  tamper  with,  jeopardize  and 
fritter  away  that  high  "odor  of  sanctity," 
without  which  all  religious  gatherings  are 
powerless  for  good  ?  Nothing  so  shakes 
human  confidence  as  a  lack  of  commercial 
ntegrity,  a  failure  to  meet  promptly  all 
outstanding  obligations  as  they  mature. 
And  yet  it  is  our  experience  in  many,  very 
many  instances,  that  what  with  official  slow- 
ness, irresponsible  committeemen,  endless 
red  tape,  and  oft  times  vestry  repudiation, 
ciiurches  are  decidedly  risky  customers. 
Again  we  ask,  why  is  this  ?  Why  should 
it  be  so  ? 

DO  WE  PROGRESS? 

This  question  is  frequently  asked  in  vari- 
ous forms  concerning  our  musical  status,  and 
we  think  is  extremely  easy  of  answer.  One 
has  but  to  give  casual  attention  to  the 
"signs  of  the  times"  in  respect  to  musical 
matters  to  be  ready  with  a  prompt  affirma- 
tive. And  rapid  as  has  been  our  advance 
during  the  past  ten  years,  the  coming  decade 
is  certain  to  give  a  far  greater.  The  con- 
servatories of  the  old  world,  ^s  also  those 
in  our  own  country,  are  filled  with  Ameri- 
can students,  and  upon  the  lyric  stage  to- 
day we  number  rather  more  than  a  fair  per- 
centage of  our  own  artists  who  are  by  no 
means  least  in  ability.  Above  all,  our  in- 
stitutions for  musical  study  are  rapidly  im- 
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proving,  and  with  the  augmentation  of  edu- 
cational resources  comes  also  that  advance- 
ment in  public  taste,  without  which  no  im- 
portant results  can  be  hoped  for.  And  so 
will  we  advance,  until  we  become  in  every 
sense  "a  musical  people." 

A  MUCH  NEEDED  ENTERPRISE. 
The  Son£-  Messenger,  in  an  editorial  on 
Normal  Music  Schools,  says;  "However 
much  good  is  done  by  these  schools,  as  they 
are  now  held,  one  which  should  be  a  perma- 
nent institution,  having  regularly  graded 
classes  in  all  departments,  would  be  much 
more  useful.  We  are  not  sure  such  an  in- 
stitution would  receive  an  adequate  support, 
but  hope  before  long  to  see  the  experiment 
tried."  In  this  hope  the  Review  heartily 
joins,  believing  that  its  results  would  con- 
duce to  the  best  interests  of  musical  progress. 
Who  will  attempt  the  enterprise? 

MAKE  HOME  PLEASANT. 

How  many  poor  moral  castaways  owe 
their  destruction  to  habits  contracted  through 
the  lack  of  home  comforts !  Human  nature 
craves  kindred  companionship  and  amuse- 
ment, and  would,  as  a  general  thing,  prefer 
home  pleasures  to  others  found  elsewhere. 
But  youthful  humanity  needs,  and  will  have 
recreative  indulgences,  and  hence  it  should 
be  the  constant  endeavor  of  those  who  have 
the  care  and  instruction  of  the  young,  to 
provide  such  as  will  conduce  at  once  to 
pleasure  and  instruction.  And  what  is 
more  healthful  in  its  results  than  music? 
That  home  in  which  music  is  a  constant 
resident,  will  always  prove  healthful  in  its 
mental  tendencies,  attractive  to  young  and 
old,  a  sure  preventive  of  a  desire  to  seek 
less  safe  indulgences  elsewhere.  Encour- 
age music  in  your  homes,  then,  and  add 
the  safeguard  of  harmohy  to  its  other  ties. 

DIVERSIFIED  OPINIONS  OF  PEOPLE. 

The  Amaifur \.r\i\'j  says:  "Almost  every 
teacher,  (professedly,)  has  his,  or  her,  vtatj 
of  trying  to  impart  knowledge,  whether  mu 
sical  or  otherwise,  and  moreover,  has  his,  or 
her,  objection  to  the  mode  adopted  by 
another.  Even  should  the  mode  objected 
to  be  productive  of  the  greatest  good,  the 
objection  is  not  likely  to  be  removed.  *  * 
Pupils  are  rt// different.  *  *  Let  teachers 
look  into  the  mind  and  disposition  of  the 
pupil,  and  it  will  be  readily  apparent  what 
mode  will  not  do,  if  the  mode  that  ici// do 
is  not  so  apparent."  This  covers  the  entire 
ground,  but,  we  regret  to  say,  among  the 
average  teachers  of  the  day,  there  are  too 
few  who  hold  their  art  higher  than  expedi- 
ency, the  general  rule  being  to  degrade  mu- 
sic to  the  level  of  a  plough  horse,  who  shall 
dig  for  them  a  living.  "Bread  and  butter" 
outranks  any  higher  appreciation  of  the 
"Art  Divine,"  and  minds  of  this  calibre  are 
not  wont  to  study  others. 


ANYWHERE. 

Any  little  corner,  Lord, 

In  thy  vineyard  wide, 
Where  thou  bid'st  me  work  for  the 

There  would  1  abide; 
Miracle  of  saving  grace 
That  thou  givest  me  a  place 
Anywhere. 


Whc 


lightly  I 


Surely  .natters  , 

If  the  day  for  thee  is  spent. 

Blessed  is  the  spot: 
Quickly  we  the  tent  may  fold. 
Cheerful  march  through  storm  and  cold. 
With  thy  care. 

All  along  the  wilderness, 

Let  us  keep  our  sight 

On  the  moving  pillar  fixed. 

Constant  day  and  night ; 

Then  the  heart  will  make  its  home. 

Willing,  led  by  thee,  to  roam 

Anywhere. 

—jr.  Y.  Evangelist. 


AN  AUTUMN   REFLECTION. 

Tell  me,  whirling  autumn  leaf, 
Lend'st  thou  not  new  tears  to  grief? 
Thoughtful  sermons  may  not  sorrow, 
From  thy  fall,  for  mortals  borrow. 
Homilies  that  tell  how  near 
Life  and  Death  are  dwelling  here! 
"  Mortal,  from  our  fall  shall  spring 
Newer,  fairer  blossoming." 

W.  C.  Be 


MENDELSSOHN  AND  MOSCHELES. 

The  affectionate  relations  which  existed 
between  these  two  eminent  musicians  is 
well  known.  We  present  the  following  in- 
teresting extract  from  a  work  recently  issued 
by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  entitled 
"Recent  Music  and  Musicians,"  being  com- 
piled from  the  diary  and  correspondence  of 
Moscheles,  by  his  wife. — [Ed.  Review. 

Mrs.  Moscheles  writes : 

"Our  dear  Mendelssohn — I  can  call  him  by 
no  other  name — arrived  at  4  P.  M.  on  the 
8th.  At  seven  o'clock  he  was  with  us ;  the 
same  hearty,  cheerful,  delightful  old  friend 
as  ever.  In  a  word  he  is  a  model  man. 
At  dinner,  and  the  whole  evening,  we  talked 
over  memories  of  bygone  happy  hours; 
then  he  drew  Moscheles  to  the  piano  and 
made  him  play  all  his  favorite  '  Studies;' 
and  as  each  is  a  favorite,  and  kindled  him 
to  fresh  enthusiasm,  it  was  not  before  mid- 
night that  he  paid  any  heed  to  my  third 
summons  to  be  off  to  bed  and  rest.  On 
Saturday  he  was  again  with  us  between  four 
and  five  o'clock,  and  Moscheles  beingcalled 
away  to  a  pupil,  he  and  I  were  left  for  an 
hour  alone  together.  He  played  with  Emily 
his  overture  to  the  '  Fingal's  Cave,'  and  was 
greatly  pleased  with  her  performance,  and 
with  her  own  little  compositions.  Chorley 
and  Klingcmann  came  to  dinner,  and  in 
the  evening  little  Felix  enjoyed  such  a  game 
of  romps  with  his  famous  godpapa  that  the 
whole  house  trembled.     Who  would  have 


thought  that  the  same  man  who  romped 
about  with  a  tiny  boy  could  extemporize  as 
he  does  ?  For  the  two  M.'s  improvise  to- 
gether on  themes  for  each  other's  works ; 
when  I  call  this 'glorious,' '  fine,'  'remark- 
able,' etc.,  the  epithets  all  fall  short  of  true 
description.  I  hadn't  heard  them  play  to- 
gether for  seven  years,  and  my  impression 
was,  it  was  worth  the  trouble  of  waiting 
seven  years  for.  OnSunday  at  nine  o'clock 
Mendelssohn  was  again  with  us;  he  and 
Moscheles  started,  and  the  children  and  I 
accompanied  him  and  papa  to  the  railway 
station,  for  Birmingham,  and  I  followed 
next  day.  Early  on  Tuesday  morning  we 
strolled  down  to  the  Music  Hall,  and  Men- 
delssohn sat  by  us  until  he  got  up  to  play 
the  organ.  He  played  a  fugue  of  Bach's 
in  a  most  masterly  way ;  besides  this  we  had 
'  Israel  in  Egypt,'  and  the  inevitable  '  Mis- 
cellaneous Selection.'  We  did  not  go  to 
the  evening  concert,  but  sat  at  home  chat- 
ting with  Mendelssohn,  who  had  much  to 
tell  us  about  his  wife.  The  portrait  he 
showed  us  makes  her  very  pretty,  and  ac- 
cording to  him  she  must  be  an  angel." 


CATS  AND  MUSIC. 


A  musical  ear  has  not,  I  believe,  usually 
been  attributed  to  the  feline  tribe ;  but  we 
have  had  in  the  family  for  several  years  a 
favorite  cat  which  may  almost  always  be 
called  by  singing — having,  however,  a  de- 
cided preference  for  Willie,  an  impulsive, 
musical  lad  of  twelve,  who,  by  the  way,  is 
the  most  natural  singer  in  the  family ;  and 
whenever  he  begins  singing,  if  the  cat  is 
within  hearing,  she  will  be  immediately  on 
hand,  jump  into  his  lap,  and  curl  up  for  a 
nap.  Otherwise  she  positively  declines  be- 
ing petted  and  carefully  avoids  familiarity 
with  any  one.  She  has  neverbeen  called  in 
this  way  to  be  fed,  or  in  any  way  encouraged 
in  this  performance.  She  is  very  partial  to 
a  cushioned  chair  as  a  place  of  repose  ;  but 
although  sound  asleep,  if  Willie  chances  to 
tune  his  pipes  in  her  hearing,  she  will  start 
up,  give  a  few  hasty  touches  to  her  toilet, 
and  forthwith  change  her  position  from  the 
chair  to  his  lap,  or  if  she  can  not  get  there, 
she  will  get  as  near  as  possible.  Puss  is  no 
musician  herself,  very  seldom  uttering  a 
note,  and  then  it  is  very  modestly  done ; 
her  preference  is  marked  and  sometimes 
very  amusing. 


LOVE. 

In  love  we  are  fools  alike. — Gay. 

Love  seldom  haunts  the  breast  where 
learning  lies. — Pope. 

Hate  makes  us  vehement  partisans,  but 
love  more  so. — Gathe. 

Love,  one  time,  layeth  burdens  ;  another 
time,  giveth  wings. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 
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MUSICAL  GLEANINGS  FROM  GERMAN  LITER- 
ATURE. 


1  LIGHT  AND  SOUND. 

^j+iGHT  causes  the  objective  world  to  ap- 
ij  pear  before  us  in  all  its  multiformity 
.  and  splendor  ;  but  this  world  remains 
^  nevertheless  merely  an  external  ap- 
pearance, affecting  our  understanding  more 
than  our  temperament.  What  were  all  the 
splendors  of  spring  if  no  sone  of  birds  were 
heard,  if  there  were  no  rustling  perceptible 
in  the  branches  of  the  arbor,  and  no  joyous 
sound  from  animal  or  human  being  ?  What 
were  all  Nature  without  the  rushing  and 
splashing  of  water,  the  rolling  of  the  thun- 
der, the  roaring  of  the  storm-wind  and  the 
crackling  of  fire,  without  a  sound  to  accom- 
pany a  motion  .'  Dumb  and  staring  would 
it  confront  us,  in  ghostly  stillness  unfolding 
its  life,  which  indeed  would  be  no  real  and 
full  life,  because  incapable  of  awakening 
within  our  soul  a  symphonic  vibration,  or  a 
participatory  feeling  of  sympathy.  In  tones, 
objects  acquire  tokens  of  life  to  give  to  us, 
with  which  they  appeal  to  our  sympathies 
and  cease  to  be  indifferent  images. 

The  orator  who  would  not  merely  work 
upon  the  understanding  of  his  auditors, 
but  would  at  the  same  time,  move  the  soul, 
exciting  the  feelings  and  the  will  to  a  lively 
participation  in  the  operations  of  the  under- 
standing, is  compelled  to  betake  himself  to 
the  musical  resource  of  tone;  he  raises  and 
lowers  his  voice,  causes  it  to  increase  in 
volume  and  to  softly  die  away,  introduces 
a  pleasing  rhythm  into  his  words,  and  by 
means  of  accent  brings  this  into  the  light 
and  places  that  in  the  shade,  graduating 
everything  so  as  to  produce  a  total  impres- 
sion of  beauty.  In  ordinary  speech,  when 
the  object  is  merely  to  express  and  impart 
our  ideas,  thoughts,  wishes  and  solicitudes, 
and  cause  the  understanding  to  translate 
itself  into  words,  the  tone-relation  indeed 
recedes,  although  we  can  neither  speak  a 
word  without  definite  hight  or  depth,  and 
force  or  softness  of  tone,  nor  a  single  phrase 
without  rhythm.  But  as  soon  as  our  emo- 
tions are  aroused,  and  feeling  ardently  de- 
mands expression,  when  the  heart  too,  is 
full  of  that  which  occupies  the  head;  then, 
by  means  of  raising  and  lowering  the  voice, 
by  time,  by  accent,  and  by  tenderness  and 
fulness  of  tone,  our  words  acquire  musical 
life  and  by  this  means  a  penetrancy  and  el- 
oquence which  speak  immediately  to  the 
heart.  "  Poetry,"  itself,  acquires  its  poetic 
form  by  introducing  music  into  speech  ;  and 
in  order  to  increase  the  effect  upon  the  tem- 
perament, it  calls  in  the  aid  of  song  and 
musical  instruments. — Oeser. 

FORMS  IN  MUSICAL  ART. 

The  end  of  musical  art  is  to  bring  forth, 
by  means  of  melody,  harmony  and  rhythm, 


compositions  which  present  definite  con- 
tents in  a  beautiful  form.  But  as  it 
must  be  left  to  the  composer  to  de- 
cide which  melodies,  harmonies,  transi- 
tions and  modulations  are  most  appropriate 
to  the  prevailing  character  of  a  thoughtful 
composition,  so  too  must  he  be  permitted  at 
will  either  to  employ  an  already  existing 
form,  or  else  to  create  an  equally  valid  new 
form,  in  order  to  give  adequate  expression 
to  the  contents  of  a  particular  composition. 
An  artist  endowed  with  delicacy  of  feeling, 
will  not  sacrifice  agreeability  or  beauty,  even 
in  behalf  of  truthfulness  or  definiteness  of 
expression.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  the  one- 
sided, timorous  critic,  but  instead  the  con- 
secrated artist,  in  whose  breast  glow  the  di- 
vine flames  of  art,  to  whom  alone  it  belongs 
to  define  the  limits  of  the  beautiful. — C.  F. 
Weitzmann. 
an  analogy  between  nature  and  the 

ARTS. 
As  the  whole  realm  of  Nature,  in  all  its 
infinite  multiformity,  is  permeated  through- 
out by  but  one  content,  and  as  with  respect 
to  its  ultimate  basis.  Nature  is  to  be  taken 
simply  as  expressing  and  revealing  in  varied 
shapes  but  one  vital  principle,  so  too  there 
is  but  one  essential  nature  which  appears 
externally  in  the  different  arts.  But  as  the 
different  realms  of  Nature  are,  one  and  all, 
only  more  or  less  perfect  revelations  of  the 
one  underlying  vital  principle,  and  appear 
only  more  or  less  adapted  to  set  forth  in  its 
entirety  the  world-content,  so  too,  the  dif- 
ferent arts  are  nothing  else  than  more  oi 
less  adequate  means  for  the  outer  expres- 
sion of  the  underlying  infinite  depths  of 
spirit.  This  relative  adequacy  of  the  artistic 
means  of  expression,  the  greater  or  lessei 
capability  of  the  individual  arts  to  makt 
manifest  those  infinite  depths,  and  their 
greater  or  lesser  incapability  to  exhibit  the 
purely  Spiritual  in  its  totality,  determine 
their  relative  rank.  That  art  is  the  highest 
and  most  comprehensive  which  is  able  most 
worthily  to  reveal  the  Spiritual,  and  the  ma- 
terial of  which  is  best  able  to  take  to  itseli 
the  Spiritual  in  all  its  fulness;  while  that 
art  is  lowest  which  is  least  capable  of  this 
and  has  most  to  contend  with  materiality. — 
Franz  Brendel. 

ARTISTIC  SUCCESS. 

Is  the  absence  of  success  necessarily  a 
sign  of  lack  of  merit?  "Some  are  celebra- 
ted, others  deserve  to  be,"  said  Lessing. 
That  an  artist  is  not  sufficiently  recognized, 
does  not  always  demonstrate  that  he  is  in- 
volved in  a  contradiction  with  art  itself  but 
often  only  that  he  is  not  in  unison  with  the 
times,  and  that  he  is  not  willing  to  place 
himself  in  unison  at  the  cost  of  concessions. 
What  is  truly  honorable  in  every  one  is 
ever  to  maintain  in  the  turmoil  of  life,  the 
requisite  courage,  modesty  and  strength  for 
further  endeavor. — A.  B.  Marx. 


CHOPIN-S  INTERPRETATION  OF  BEETHO- 
VEN. 
Chopin  played  Beethoven's  sonata  Op. 
26,  for  instance,  very  beautifully,  but  not  as 
beautifully  as  he  did  his  own  pieces,  not  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  seize  upon  his  auditors, 
not  £•«  rn/it/,  not  as  though  from  variation 
to  variation  the  romantic  interest  increased. 
He  murmurred  in  messo  vocf,  with  infinite 
perfection,  through  the  combinations  of 
periodic  formations,  in  a  manner  ideally 
beautiful  but  effeminate.  Beethoven  is 
manly  and  never  ceases  to  be  so.  (Chopin 
played  on  the  soft  and  silvery  Pleyel  in- 
struments, and  would  not  even  give  lessons 
on  any  others;  all  his  pupils  had  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  Pleyel  pianofortes.) 
Every  one  was  enraptured.  I  too  was  en- 
raptured, but  only  by  Chopin's  tone,  by  his 
touch,  by  his  ainiability  and  grace,  and  by 
his  purity  of  style. — W.  von  Lenz. 

MUSIC  IN  CHINA,  JAPAN  AND  INDIA. 

Compared  with  rationalistic  China  and 
Japan,  that  land  of  prosaic  understanding, 
India  appears  as  the  land  of  transcendental 
poetry.  While  in  the  two  former  countries, 
the  understanding  apprehends  each  and 
every  thing  in  a  simply  realistic,  jejune 
manner,  in  India  the  unbridled  fancy  paints 
che  most  commonplace  things  in  motley 
rainbow  colors.  The  Chinese  find  in  music 
i.  science,  and  a  means  of  moral  improve- 
ment, while  to  the  Hindoos  it  is  a  matter  of 
I'ancy  and  a  source  of  a  voluptuous  enjoy- 
ment. Here  then,  science  has  nothing  to  do 
with  music,  its  sole  mission  being  to  gratify 
che  imagination. — Dr.  Ambros. 
RULES  IN  ART. 

What  the  masters  in  art  find  it  good  to 
follow,  become  "  rules."  How  much  there 
IS  in  theory  that  appears  incontrovertable, 
until  genius  has  demonstrated  the  opposite 
ijy  deeds.  There  is  much  that  genius  must 
first  make  real  before  it  can  be  held  to  be 
even  possible.  Every  genius  is  a  born 
,udge  of  art,  and  bears  within  himself  the 
test  for  all  rules. — Lessing. 

Genius  does  not  act  capriciously.  On  the 
contrary  it  brings  all  its  rules  into  the  world 
with  it.  These  the  theoretician  must  ab- 
stract from  its  productions.  Hence  theory 
IS  always  a  generation  behind  all  develop- 
ments in  art. — Jung. 

The  man  of  theory  deduces  his  rules  from 
the  works  of  the  artist  of  genius  in  order  to 
give  them  back  to  him  again.  But  the 
public  crier  of  laws  only  too  often  deems 
himself  the  law-giver  here. — Richter. 

FANCY  VERSUS  UNDERSTANDING. 
Fancy  has  its  own  laws  to  which  the  un- 
derstanding neither  can  nor  ought  to  attain. 
If  the  fancy  had  not  brought  forth  things 
which  must  eternally  remain  problematic 
to  the  understanding,  fancy  would  amount 
to  very  little. — Goethe. 
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—Carl  Rosa  will  visit  America  this  fall. 
—Offenbach's  latest — Madame  VArchiduc. 
— Brignoli  is  said  to  have  engaged  with  Maple 
-New   York  is   to  have  a  splendid   German 
roupe. 
— "Nilsson  -'S.   1 


ope 


n  7's.   Titiens,"   is  the   prerailing  London 

—A  "Scherzo"  by  Svendsen,  is  attracting  great  at- 
tention in  London. 

— Taglioni  is  giving  dancing  lessons  in  London  at 
five  shillings  a  lesson. 

—Tile  New  York  Lyceum  opened  August  24th  with 
Aimee  and  her  troupe. 

— Mdm.  Rudersdorff  has  organized  an  operatic  troupe 

— The  past  season  is  said  to  have  been  a  most  disas- 
trous one  to  theatrical  managers. 

—The  Academy  of  Music  in  Baltimore  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  State. 

— Ole  Bull  is  said  to  have  devoted  himself  closely  to 
practice  recently,  and  is  greatly  improved. 

— Chanfrau  commences  his  season  at  the  Boston 
Theater  Sept.  14th,  in  his  new  play  "  Rube." 

— Vicuxtemps  has  resigned  his  position  in  the  Brus- 
sels Conservatory  to  Wieniawski,  and  has  gone  to 
Paris. 

—The  Fifth  Avenue  Theater  announced  the  fall 
season  on  Wednesday  26th  inst.,  with  a  new  play  by 
Daly. 

—Sidney  Woollett  will  recite  Longfellow's  "  Hang- 
ing of  the  Crane  "  before  Lyceums  during  the  coming 
lecture  season. 

—Mr.  J.  L.  Toole,  the  English  commedian,  has  se- 
cured the  favor  of  the  critics  in  New  York,  by  his  ex- 
cellent acting. 


0  America  this  fall,  af- 
11   fill  lecture  engag«- 


— Bayard  Taylor  will 

ments  during  the  winter. 

— Murat  Halsted  writes  the  Cincinnati  Commercial 
that  Patti  has  wondrously  preserved  her  youth,  and  is 
as  fascinating  as  ever. 

—Sir  Michael  Costa  does'nt  favor  the  French  pitch 
advocated  by  Nilsson,  Sim  Reeves,  and  others,  and 
has  restored  the  philharmonic  pitch. 

—All  other  dramatic  sensations  having  been  ex- 
haust d,  a    French   author  has  just  completed   a  play 
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York,  and  will  give  cone 
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—The  publisher  Ricordi,  i 
Mastro  Cesare  Dominiceti 
entitled  "  Iram."     The  libr 


"The  Alh.ambra." 
1  Milan,  has  commissioned 
to  write  a  three-act  opera 
tto  is  by  Tobi  Garrio. 

—The  rumor  that  the  Aldine  was  about  to  be  sus- 
pended, is,  we  are  pleased  to  say,  emphatically  con- 
tradicted by  the  publishers  of  that  really  excellent 
journal. 

— A  yo-uthful  harpist,  Senorita  Esmeralda  Cervantes, 
a  Spanish  maiden  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  has  re- 
cently appeared  in  London  and  secured  the  high  fa\  or 
of  musicians  and  critics. 

—The  Slramf/er  theater  in  Vienna,  has  a  directress 
instead  of  a  director,  Fraulein  Gallmeycr.  The  lady 
contracts  to  pay  17.500  guldens  rent,  and  has  already 
made  a  first  payment  of  5,000  guldens. 

—In  recognition  of  his  eminent  services  in  behalf  of 
musical  art,  and  the  promotion  of  benevolent  objects, 
the  Commander's  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Franz-Joseph 
has  been  bestowed  upon  Dr.  Franz  von  Liszt. 

—Wagner's  opera,  "The  Meistersingers  of  Nurem- 
burg,"  has  been  produced  at  Cologne  with  grand  suc- 
cess. This  is  all  the  more  significant,  since  Cologne 
has  for  years  been  under  the  musical  rule  of  one 
of  Wagner's  bitterest — and  ablest — opponents,  the 
eminent  composer,  and  so-called  "Musical-Pope  on 
the  Rhine,"  Dr.  Ferdinand  Hiller. 


PHROMATICS. 

—About  women- Men. 

— An  afterthought — Desert.. 

—Not  a  glee  club— The  policeman's. 

—Chicago  is  now  called  the  "  Cremation  City." 

— A  paper  containing  many  fine  points — A  paper  of 
needles. 

— The  nearest  approach  to  a  confidence  game  is 
pulling  a  mule's  tail. 

— Receipt  for  a  hot  breakfast — Admire  your  land- 
lady's new  bonnet. 

—Bird  Grubb  is  the  owner  of  a  Newport  Yacht;  so 
they  call  him  Canary  Seed. 

— A  long-winded  orator  is  said  to  have  a  sleeping  car 
attached  to  his  train  of  thought. 

—The  Queen  didn't  so  much  as  go  out  in  a  tug  to 
meet  the  American  base  ballists. 

—If  thy  enemy  wrong  thee,  buy  each  of  his  children 
a  drum.     Or  one  of  "  Platz's  patent  Toy  Paper  Crack- 

— "  Oss-car  Fool-some  "  is  the  way  Buffalo  spells  the 
name  of  the  president  of  its    consolidated  street  rail- 
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Louisville  girl  with  he 


— "  Had  you,  sir,"  said  Henry  Erskine  to  a  dilatory 
carpenter,  "  been  there  to  build  the  ark,  we  should 
not  had  the  flood  yet." 

— A  Chicago  paper  thinks  that  a  recent  published 
ballad,  "  Oh,  speak  no  more,"  should  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  Anna  Dickinson. 

—The  log  cabin  which  Mr.  Lincoln  made  when  six- 
teen years  old,  stands  in  seven  different  counties  in 
Illinois,  and  they  haven't  got  through  counting  yet. 

— Judging  from  the  number  of  drowning  accidents 
this  year,  says  the  New  York  Commercial,  there  are 
fewer  people  born  to  be  hanged  than  we  had  sup- 
posed. 

— "  Sam,  why  don't  you  talk  to  your  master  and  tell 
him  to  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven  ?  "  "  What's  de  use 
of  him  laying  up  treasures  up  dar  ?  He  never  see  um 
agin." 

— A  red-nosed  gentlem 
lieved  in  spirits.  "Aye 
full  in  the  face,  "I  see  t 
to  doubt  it." 


.skeda  wit  whether  he  be 
,"  replied  he,  looking  hiir 
luch   evidence  before  m< 


—One  reason  why  Indianapolis  has  so  many  bur- 
glars is  because  a  fellow  has  to  "  crack  "  from  six  to 
twelve  houses  to  get  money  enough  to  pay  his  railroad 

—Mr.  Greeley  did  not  invent  the  phrase  "  Go  West," 
as  is  generally  supposed.  The  original  of  the  remark 
was  when  Ruth  said  (many  years  B.  C„)  "Where 
thou  go  West  I  will  go." 

—It  is  said  that  Barnum  has  offered  Weston  $600 
to  walk  against  time.  "  Why  can't  somebody  offer 
him  $3,000  to  walk  against  a  stone  wall  or  a  buzz 
saw?"  asks  the  Boston  Globe. 

—"Look  'ere  now,  Salusha,"  yelled  a  Clay  county. 
Mo.,  woman  to  the  oldest  girl,  "don't  bend  over  that 
well  so  fur.  You'll  fall  in  there  some  of  these  days, 
and  then  we'll  have  to  tote  water." 

—When  they  told  an  Indiana  woman  that  her  hus- 
band had  been  sliced  up  by  a  reaper,  she  impatiently 
replied:  "  Well,  take  the  pieces  to  the  barn;  I  can't 
leave  the  gooseberry  sauce  just  now." 

— "  My  son,  now  that  the  boys  have  won  at  Saratoga, 
and  thereby  shown  the  mental  superiority  of  the  col- 
lege faculty,  I  would  like  to  send  you  to  Columbia, 
but  it's  too  near  Brooklyn  ;  too  near  Brooklyn." 


—A  raw  countryman,  gazing  at  a  garde 
cinity  of  Boston,  in  which  were  several  mai 
exclaimed:     "  Just  see'what  a*waste  I     Ht 

one  of  them    would  keep   the  crows  fron 
lot  I" 


in  the 
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Notes. 


— Mile.  Albani  is  coming  homesoon. 
— Mario  and  daughter  have  arrived  in  Pari: 
—Miss  Violetta  Colville  has  returned  to  An 
—Phyllis  Glover   has  gone  into  th 


ty  "  bu 


ablish 


be  faintly  visible  in  the 
r  national  hymn,  which 

has  a  Musical 
and  genial  gen- 

n  of  the  latest 


—Keller  has  written  another  nat 
is  highly  spoken  of. 

—The  world  moves.     Buenos  Ay: 
Gazette.     "Please  ex." 

—Mark  Smith,  the  veteran  comed 
tlcman,  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  i8th. 

—The    Arcadian   carricatures    ce 
dramatic  productions  very  neatly. 

—The  celebrated  Mozart  portrait  by  Battoni,  was  re- 
cently sold  to  an  amateur  for  $1,000. 

— Braga,  the  violoncellist  of  the  Di  Vivo  troupe, 
was  the  favorite  pupil  of  Mercadante. 

— Frau  Sara  Heinze  has  received  from  the  king  of 
Sweden,  the  gold  medal  for  art  and  science. 

—The  London  letters  of"  Raconteur."  correspond- 
ent of  the  Arcadian,  are  decidedly  entertaining. 

— Mrs.  Rousby,  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  on  the  English  stage,  is  soon  to  appear  in  New 
York. 

—Franz  Bendel,  one  of  the  finest  pianists  in  Ger- 
many, died,  aged  forty-one,  at  Berlin  July  3d,  of  ty- 

— Baron  Von  Rhaden,  Lucca's  first  husband,  de- 
termine not  to  lose  Pauline  entirely,  has  married  her 
younger  sister. 

—Daly  announces  new  plays  by  Bret  Harte  and 
Bronson  Howard.  These,  with  his  own,  will  make  the 
coming  season  interesting. 

—The  New  York  World  calls  the  new  burlesque 
"  Evangeline,"  which  was  produced  at  Niblo's  Garden 
recently,  "a  verbal  monstrosity." 

—Max  Strakosch  has  been  compelled  to  take  up  his 
abode  in  the  Catskills  to  recuperate  his  health,  which 
has  of  late  been  seriously  impaired. 

—The  court  opera  house  in  Vienna  is  being  rebuilt 
this  summer,  and  restored  in  a  manner  suited  to  the 
requirements  and  the  taste  of  the  present. 


— Brinley  Richards,    who 
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;  been  giving  a  series  of  pian  > 
ronsiderable  success. 


recitals  in  London  \ 

— Mr.  Perkins  has  recently  won  great  commendation 
in  London  by  his  renditions  of  the  "  Commandant " 
in  Don  Giiovanni,  a.nd"  SsiTistro,"  in"  Afag-ic  Flute." 

—Strakosch  has  secured  M.  Devellier,  the  celebrat- 
ed French  tenor,  who  was  found  in  a  cooper's  shop, 
and  will  present  him  in  //  Barbier,  and  other  similar 
lyric  productions. 

—German  artists  in  London.  Hans  von  Bulow 
played  on  the  2d,  3d  and  4th  of  February,  Joachim 
and  Fraulein  Agnes  Zimmerman  on  the  16th,  and 
Frau  Clara  Schumann  on  the  23d  inst. 

—Olive  Logan's  '  Woman  who  talks,"  is  to  be  the 
attraction  of  the  Walnut  Street  Theater.  Philadelphia. 
"The  woman  who  don't  talk,"  would  be  a  greater 
novelty,  but  then  she  would  be  more  in  Barnum's  line. 


— Concert-r 
plcte  success 


Lauterbach  perfoi 
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movements,  T)nly  one  of  which,  the  Adagio,  would  pc 
haps  gain  by  abbreviation. 

—The  London  musical  critics  are  handling  S 
Michael  Costa  without  gloves  for  taking  liberties  wit 
certain  orchestral  parts  of  some  of  Handel's  oratorio 
This  is  right;  and  now  it  is  in  order  to  open  upo 
Wagner  with  another  broadside  for  his  conceit  in  a 
tering  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony. 


FLY  FORTH,  0  GENTLE  DOVE. 
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Poetry  by  F.  E.   WEATHERLY.  B.  A. 
Andante  grazioso. 


Music  by  CIRO  PINSUTI. 
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ARM  IN  ARM.    POLKA  MAZURKA. 


Tempo  di  Polka  Mazurka. 
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Entcftd  accordlDC  to  Act  of  Congress,  A.  D.  1888,  by  S.  Bbainakb  4  Sons,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  Dlatrlrt  Court  of  the  U.  S.  for  the  Northern  DIctrlct  of  Ohio. 
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Califobnia  Theatre.— The  Vokes  family  have  taken 
their  departure,  afler  having  played  an  engagement  of 
three  weeks  to  profitable  houses.  The  family  did  not 
create  the  furore  expected  from  their  triumphs  East 
and  elsewhere,  but  th«ir  engagement,  aside  from  their 


;  the 


of  I 


jthei 


J  of 


the  company  in  such  standard  comedies  as  Faint  Heart 
ye'er  Won  Fair  Lady,  Kind  to  a  Fault,  Naval  Engage- 
ments, The  Honeymoon,  etc.  While  all  were  well  acted  by 
MO  good  a  company  as  this  theatre  possesses,  we  think 
that  the  little  comedy  of  Naval  Engagements  was  by  far 
tlie  best  of  those  performed  during  the  throe  weeks. 
The  cast  included  Mesdames  Judah  and  Pateman, 
Messrs.  Barton  Hill,  Harry  Edwardd,  William  Barry, 
aud  Robert  Pateman.  We  do  not  think  that  this  cast 
could  be  excelled  in  any  theatre,  and  to  say  that  each 
part  was  well  played,  is  the  faintest  praise  we  can  give. 
Mr.  Hill  aud  Mr.  Edwards  were  also  escelleut  in  their 
respective  parts,  as  iudeed  cbey  always  are.  Mrs.  Judah 
was  in  this  piece  the  recipient  of  a  compliment  rarely 
bestowed  upon  any  one — that  of  a  reception,  upon  being 
dii^covered  at  the  rise  of  the  curtain,  aud  only  shows 
wliat  a  hold  she  has  on  the  affections  of  our  play-goers . 

Mrs.  Chanfrau  began  her  engagement  September  7th, 
in  Larl;/  Clancarty,  and  will  pmbably  prove  profitable, 
notwilhstandiiig  the  continued  counter  attraction  of 
the  Fair.  Mr.  Frank  Mayo  is  underlined  to  begin  at  the 
conclusion  of  Mrs.  Chaufrau's  engagement,  October  7th, 
187J:,  assisted  by  Miss  Rosa  Baud,  an  old  acquaintance 
to  our  public. 

We  have  bean  the  recipient  of  many  kindnesses  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Barton  Hill,  the  manager  of  the  California 
Tueatre,  and  his  able  assistant.  Mr.  Martin  M.'^ Joyce, 
business  mauagT,  aud  wo  take  pleasure  in  publicly 
thaukiiig  them  for  such  courtesy.  Mr.  Hill  well  sup- 
plies Mr.  McUullough's  place  in  his  absence,  both  as 
actor  and  manager,  aud  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  in  eresls  of  this  well  known  plice  of  amusement 
could  not  havi!  bc-cu  placed  in  better  bauds. 


VERY  CHEAP  PIANOS. 

The  Daily  Call  says  of  these  humbugs  : 

"  The  cheap,  hurriedly  made,  unseasoned  piano,  is  a 
jingling  abomination,  only  approached  by  the  toothless 
bcliowp,  blown  barrel  ort?an.  or  the  wheezing  of  a  miser- 
able triangular  orchestra,  or  wandering  minstrels." 

It  is  much  better  to  pay  a  little  more  and  get  a  good 
article  than  waste  money  on  such  an  instiument,  which 
lasts  but  a  short  time,  and  gives  do  saiisfaction  while  it 
does  hold  out, 

THE  SHERMAN  &  HYDE  PIANO  I 
First-Cl^s^  and  Medium  Price,  and  contains  all  Mod- 
ern Improvements.    We  invite  comparison  with  other 
First-Class  Pianos.      Sold   on    Installments    and  fully 
warranted  for  10  years. ' 


TO  ORGAN  BUYERS  I 
The  Standard  is  out  in  new  style  of  case,  which 
places  it  far  in  the  leid  of  all  competition.  The  tone  is 
rich,  full  and  resouaut,  and  the  cases  massive  and  ele- 
gant. No  advance  in  price.  See  them.  Hear  them. 
Buy  them.    Advertisement  in  another  column. 


_PI.\NO  STOOLS  I 


One  hundred  just  received,  in  new  patterns,  uphol- 
stered  in  hair  cloth,  green  aud  crimson  reps,  and  in 
elegant  plushes.    Prices  low,  and  liberal  discount  totlje 

UNSOLICITED  BUT  DECIDED  ! 
The  following  unexpected  endorsement  of  our  piano 
from  a  well-known  source  shows  with  what  favor  they 
are  being  received  : 

Messrs  Haas  Bros. — D/^arSirs: — Will  you  allow  me 
to  expre.-'S  to  y«>u  my  hearty  thanks  for  the  use  of  your 
Sherman  &  Hyde's  square  pianu  in  my  concert.  It  is  a 
satisfaction  tu  mo  lo  declare  at  the  samw  time  that  I 
never  u^ed  in  any  concert,  an  instrument  of  that  size 
possessing  in  a  higher  degree  all  the  qualities  requireil, 
as  power  aud  punly  ol  sound,  exact  tuuch  and  richness 
of  modulation.  Truly  yours, 

Richard  Mclber  Fabri. 
— Napa  Daily  Register. 
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STILL  THEY  COME  I 


BLISHERS'     JePARTMENT.' 


Gentlemen  :■ 


BULLETIN  OF  NEW  MUSIC. 
Lee  &  Walker,  Philadelphia  : 
That  Lassie  Across  the  Street Pierre  Latoure  .30 

INSTRUUBNTAL. 

Le  Muguet  Schottisch  Stredboy  .20 

La  Violetta  Valae Streaboy  .20 

Le  Myosoti's  Galop 20 

La  Vie  Parisieune— Violin  Solo Winner  .30 

U  Trovatore— Violin  Solo Winner  .50 


TO    TEACHEHSI 
Our  publishers  have  just  issued  a  beautiful  edition  of 
Duvernoy's  CelebratedEsercises,  BookFirst,  G5cts.  Also 
Schmidt's  Five  Finger  Exercises,  75cts,    Send  for  Sher- 
man and  Hyde's  list  of  teaching  pieces. 


TO    OUR    CUSTOMERS! 

Our  business  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  we 

have  been  compelled  to  make  another  large  addition  to 

our  store  to  accommodate  the  increase  of  our  stock  in 

sheet  music  and  small  instruments. 


Los  Angeles,  August  1st,  1874. 
Sherman  A;  Hyde  piano  I  bought 
of  you  seems  to  combme  all  the  qualities  of  a  first-class 
instrument  and  gives  entire  satisfaction.  The  tone  is 
powerful,  the  action  elastic,  and  it  stands  in  tune  re- 
markably well.  I  recommend  them  to  all  my  friends. 
Very  respectfully  yours,  etc., 

Mrs.  Ben.  C.  Truman. 

PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO.  TO  A.  WEBER! 

New  York,  August  25th,  1874. 
A,  WFT7FR,  T'>'.'  —T'-'nr  Sir.  — Th.^  upright  pianos  pur- 

cbas.^.i  [   v:,.n   nn,,  f  rmirnew   iron    steamefs   Culi- 

ma.  I  ■■  ■  -  ■.  -.I'.f,  n\H\  rni'n.  having  given  entire 
sutist.i    I      ■  .|,..  i.u-d  tu  g  V  you   ihe  oi'der  for 

two  r ,'  ',.   'u.,  |-i:,i,MS,    fur  the    Cdy  »f  i'eking   and 

Cily  of  Tnkio  ,  IcttHe  send  on  buard  tue  Cit'i  of  Peking 
tiie  b-^Bt  Grand  Piano  you  cau  make.  We  believe  yours 
the  best  i'iano  made,  aud  tru^t  you  will  again  prove  it  in 
this  instance.  Yours  truly, 

Rdfus  Hatch, 

Managing  Director. 
—Neio  York  Times. 


WEBER  UPRIGHTS  ! 
There  has  been  a  great  demand  for  upright  pianos  on 
this  coast  owing  to  their  couvenientshaije  :  but  few  have 
stood  the  lest  of  time  in  this  exacting  climate.  Weber 
has  succeeded  in  making  a  piano  which  comprises  gran- 
deur and  power  of  tone,  with  elasticity  of  touch,  and 
stands  our  climate  better  than  a  square.  We  received 
two  of  these  beautiful  pianos  for  the  fair,  but  both  of 
them  were  sold  before  the  exhibition  opened.  A  fresh 
xpected  daily. 


SHERMAN  &  HYDE'S  MUSICAL  REVIEW  ! 
The  publishers  of  this  magizine  are  to  be  cnngratu- 
lated  on  their  succrss.  They  have  made  it  the  must  in- 
teresting music.il  publication  ever  t-otten  up  on  this 
coast,  and  deserve  the  thanks  of  every  one  interested  in 
musical  matters  lor  making  it  so  complete  a  record  of 
information  pertaining  tu  its  province.  Among  the 
many  interesting  articles  in  the  present  number  may  be 
mentioned  "  Ecclesiastical  Music,"  the  second  of  a  se- 
ries of  historical  papers  on  this  subject,  by  Mary  W. 
Cabell.  This  article  outlines  the  history  of  some  of  the 
most  prominent  oratorios,  and  shows  no  small  amount 
of  research  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  There  are  also 
several  pages  of  instrum'-ntal  music  in  this  number  and 
by  Stephen  Leach,  of  this  city,  as  sung  by 


^"  For  the  very  best  Photographs,  go  to  Bradley  & 
RuLOFBON'B  Gallery,  with  an  Elevator,  429  Montgomery 
street,  San  F 


HOUSEWORTH'S 


Photographic  Parlors, 


12  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 


First  floor,  opposite  Liek  House. 


For  Artistic  Position  and  Exquisite  Finish  the 

PORTRAITS 

Taken  at  this  elegant  efstablish- 
ment  have  never  been  equalled 
anywhere. 

With  improved  apparatus,  we 
can  make  from  Miniature  to  Life- 
size  Portraits,  and  finish  them  in 
Water  Colors,  India  Ink,  Craj'on 
or  Oil  Colors,  by  artists  who  have 
always  taken  first  premiums  wher- 
ever their  work  has  been  exhibited 
for  competition. 

Those  wishing_/?rs^c/ass  Photo- 
graphs should  see  our  specimens 
before  sitting  elsewhere. 

THOMAS  HOUSEWORTH  <fc  CO., 

Portrait  and  Landscape  Photographers, 

12  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  opposite  Lick  House. 
SALESROOM  ■ 

No.  9  Montgomery  Street,  under  Lick  House. 
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12  00     16  00  I   22  no 
22  00      2S  00      42  so 
42  50  I    55  00      flO  00 

$    16  00 
42  SO 
80  00 

OueTear.?* 

150  00 

One  copy,  per  annn 
Six  copies,  per  anmi 
Twelve  copies,  per  1 


.$1  00 
.  5  00 
.  9  00 


A  liberal  compensation  offered  to  agents  and  car 
Address 

SHERMAN  &  HTDE'S  MDSICAL  REVIEW, 

San  Fbangisco,  Cal. 


TUNERS'  TRIALS. 

The  torments  to  wlucli  our  piano  tuners  are 
subjected,  all  gathered  up,  would  make  a  vol- 
ume of  grievous  complaints.  Many  readers 
seem  to  have  the  idea  that  tones  are  mechani- 
cal, and  piano  strings  automatic  and  self- 
rngulatiug,  judging  from  the  manner  they  con- 
duct their  household  while  the  tuner  is  at  his 
difficult  worli. 

Doors  are  slammed  and  banged,  the  neigh- 
bours called  in  for  a  chat,  and  to  complete  the 
ensemble  the  children  are  cailed  in,,  their  cry- 
aparatus  wound  up  and  set  in  operation,  and 
the  tried  tuner  is  expected  in  this  bedlam  to 
accomplisli  what  requires  absolute  quiet. 
After  completing  his  work  amid  trials  enough 
to  set  a  man  crazy,  the  climax  is  capped  by  the 
remark  from  tbe  lady  of  the  house,  or  some  of 
her  friends,  that  "it  dont  seem  to  be  in  tune 
yet,"  or  that  "  it  sounds  worse  than  it  did  be- 
fore." These  are  a  few  of  the  daily  trials  of  a 
piano  tuner,  and  if  any  of  our  friends  wishes  a 
taste  of  purgatory,  let  them  try  to  tunea  jiiano 
under  any  of  the  above  circumstances,  and  we 
are  sure  they  will  be  satisfied.  If  any  of  our 
readers  have  been  thoughtless  and  careless  on 
this  subject  we  hope  they  will  profit  by  these 
well  meant  hints.  Have  your  piano  tuned  as 
often  as  needed  by  a  competent  workman,  and 
while  he  is  tuning  keep  perfect  quiet  in  the 
apartment.       

MUSIC  FOR  THE  MIND. 

There  is  music  for  the  mind  as  well  as  for 
the  car.  lie  who  can  find  nothing  but  sound 
ill  music,  is  not  thoroughly  instriicted  in  the 
science  nor  in  the  art.  Silent  music  is  no  sole- 
cism. Music  can  be  seen  with  far  greater  accu- 
racy than  it  can  bo  heard.  Many  a  musician 
enjoys  a  sight  of  the  score  almost  as  mvich  as 
hearing  its  performance  ;  the  same  as  we  can 
mentally  rend  without  expressing  the  words. 
Poor    Beethoven    composial,    performed,    and 


enioyed  music  for  years  after  he  was  as  deaf  as 
the  insensate  clod.  Besides  the  world  we  all 
live  in,  the  musician  has  a  world  of  his  own 
creation.  It  is  this  fact  that  makes  great  com- 
posers and  artists  so  different  from  other  men 
in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  Mozart,  Bee- 
thoven, Chopin,  were  all  their  lives  mere  child- 
ren in  the  world's  afl'iiirs.  Paganini  had,  not 
the  capacity  to  manage  his  own  business.  And 
although  Ole  Bull,  in  his  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  development,  is  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  man  that  ever  lived — brave,  generous, 
noble,  enduring — yet  his  heart  and  his  soul  are 
as  delicate  and  tender  as  if  he  were  a  child. 
We  see  his  fine  person,  his  genial  countenance, 
and  his  graceful  manners,  but  that  is  all  ;  we 
can  not  follow  him  into  Ids  world.  He  may 
sometimes  lift  us  up  and  show  it  to  us  for  a 
moment,  but  we  soon  sink  back  into  the  hard 
reality.  Yet  such  moments,  and  such  glimpses, 
make  us  better  by  elevating  the  soul  and  show- 
ing it  something  above  what  we  find  in  this 
lower  world. 


OUR  FAIR. 

No  resident  of  this  state  can  visit  the  mam- 
moth building  specially  erected  for  this  exhi- 
bition without  a  feeling  of  pardonable  pride. 
The  experience  of  previous  years  has  not  been 
lost,  and  the  great  success  of  this  exhibition 
is  well  deserved.  We  have  not  the  space  to 
notice  in  detail  the  beautiful  picture  presented 
by  the  exhibition  in  the  different  departments. 
Th  e  walls  of  the  Art  Gallery  are  covered  with  a 
large  collection  of  pain  tings,  many  of  them  rare 
and  expensive.  The  display  of  musical  in- 
struments is  varied  and  extensive,  and  reflects 
great  credit  on  all  the  city  dealers.  Our  resi- 
dent pianists  are  on  hand  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  evening.  One  can  hear  a  first-class 
concert  in  any  part  of  the  vast  building 
occupied  by  the  musical  exhibitors.  Their  dif- 
ferent spaces  are  beautifully  fitted  up  and  the 
goods  tastefully  arranged,  and  we  are  glad  that 
the  spirit  of  emulative  rivalry  was  turned  in 
this  direction  instead  of  working  for  premiums, 
which  always  makes  trouble  and  bad  feeling. 
All  the  diiferimt  departments  are  well  filled, 
and  the  fair  is  said  by  those  who  know  to  be 
second  to  that  of  no  other  state. 


OBITUARY. 

Mme.  Agatha  States,  the  well-known  ope- 
ratic Prima  Donna,  died  in  New  York  City  on 
the  evening  of  the  3d  inst.  of  pleurisy,  although 
her  death  may  be  traced  to  a  pulmonary  com- 
plaint from  which  she  had  long  been 
suffering. 

Mine.  States  arrived  in  California  in  com- 
pany with  her  sisters,  who  were,  with  her, 
connected  with  a  troupe,  styled  "The  Peuusyl- 
vanians."  Her  success  as  a  vocalist,  her  first 
appearances  in  opera  in  this  city,  after  study- 
ing with  the  best  teachers  then  on  this  Coast, 
her  visit  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing 
her  musical  studies,  her  triumphs  not  only  in 
Italy  but   in  America,  are  well   known  among 


us  and  it  would  be  unnecessary  in  this  short 
tribute  to  speak  more  fully. 

Mme,  States  left  this  city  with  her  husband, 
Sig.  Orlandini,  in  May  last,  to  fulfil  an  engage- 
ment in  New  York,  expecting  to  open  with  the 
Sicilian  Vespers,  but  Death,  who  loves  to  aim 
his  poisoned  shaft  at  those  who  seem  to  be 
destined  for  higher  successes,  marked  her  as 
his  own  and  she  was  taken.  Not  as  one  who, 
having  fulfilled  life's  mission,  quietly  sinks  to 
rest  do  we  mourn  for  her,  but  as  one  who  had, 
in  human  eyes,  yet  richer  and  far  greater  tri- 
umphs in  store,  but  who  was  called  away,  as 
if  needed  in  a  higher  sphere,  leaving  behind  a 
remembrance  of  her  generous  and  noble  quali- 
ties which  BO  endeared  her  to  all  who  pos- 
sessed her  esteem  and  regard. 


THE  IMMENSITY  OF  BEETHOVEN'SGENIUS. 

It  is  not  the  length  of  our  master's  appeal^, 
it  is  not  the  mighty,  and  deep,  and  lofty  mould 
in  which  he  chooses  to  cast  his  thoughts,  using 
what  means  of  utterance  he  will — that  will 
excite  question  or  remonstrance  in  a  well  bal- 
anced mind.  The  Adngio  (to  instance),  in  his 
marvelous  Solo  Sonata  in  B  flat  will  rivet, 
though  it  may  fatigue,  the  new  listener ; 
for  the  newest  competent  listener  will  there 
follow  the  thought,  and  trace  the  path  of  the 
construction  and  not  be  bewildered,  because 
(to  venture  a  fantastic  simile)  he  is  led  into  a 
Coliseum  of  vastness  and  grandeur.  But  no 
listener,  old  or  new,  will  ever  listen  to  the  final 
fugue,  which  closes  that  very  same  Simata, 
without  being  more  fatigued  than  riveted — 
without  feeling  that  there  is  much  to  be  recon- 
ciled with — that  there  are  knots  which  cannot 
be  untied  without  wear  and  tear  of  the  threail 
— etfecls  to  which  the  ear  may  become  inured, 
but  which  it  can  never  enjoy — movements  of 
close  and  adventurous  combination,  iu  which 
neither  the  intricacy  nor  the  adventure  are  so 
remarkable  as  the  morbid  activity  which  gen- 
erated them.  And  while  the  Adagio  will  re- 
veal itself  to  be  a  somewhat  mysterious  and 
Titanic  masterpiece  —  so  assuredly  will  the 
fugue  in  question  be  discerned  to  be  a  magnifi- 
cent but  chaotic  mistake — of  genius. — U.  F. 
Ghorley. 


MUSICAL  CATECHISM. 

We  have  before  us  a  copy  of  the  above  work, 
by  Washington  Elliot,  containing  226  ques- 
tions and  answers  progressively  arranged  for 
the  use  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  This 
is  the  first  publication  of  the  kind,  and  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  book  convinces  us  that  it 
will  be  a  great  help  to  both  pupil  and  teacher, 
and  greatly  facilitate  musical  instruction,  not 
only  in  our  schools,  but  in  private  singing 
classes.  Mr.  Elliot  is  on  the  right  track,  and 
if  ho  has  the  support  of  his  subordinates  and 
the  encouragement  ()f  the  school  boaril  in  the 
city,  we  shall  soon  liavo  occasion  to  be  jiroud 
of  this  department  of  our  educational  system. 


II A  VIC  j 


lie  in  the  ,Sabba11i-school. 


Sherman  &  Hyde's  ^VIusical  Jii 


OUR  LETTER  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

New  York.  September  1st.  1H74. 

Our  musical  circles  are  filled  with  grief  by  the  news  or 
the  terrible  aceident  to  the  universally  esteemed  pianist, 
Mr.  Sebastian  Bach  Mills,  who,  on  Tuesday  last,  was 
thrown  froTn  a  carriage  into  a  rocky  ravine,  on  the  Cats- 
kill  mountain  road,  and  nearly  killed  outright.  As  it 
is  his  right  leg  is  dreadfully  fractured  in  two  places,  and 
the  left  hipjoint  is  dislocated.  The  accident  occurred 
through  the  pianist's  attempt  to  aid  the  driver  of  the 
carriage  in  stopping  his  horses,  which  had  taken  fright 
and  were  flying  down  hill  at  a  veritable  breakneck  speed. 
Shortly  after  Mr.  Mills  was  thrown  from  the  seat  the 
carriage  was  overturned,  and  his  wife  and  children 
rolled  out  miliurl.  Mr.  Mills  is  lying  iu  great  sufleriug, 
at  a  roadside  cottage,  attended  by  the  celebrated  surgeon, 
Dr.  Krackowizer,  of  this  city,  who  was  at  once  summon- 
ed to  his  relief.  I  learn  positively  that  the  doctor  fears 
that  amputation  of  the  right  leg  will  be  necessary.  Yuu 
can  readily  understand  how  deeply  the  sympathy  of  the 
community,  to  whom  Mr.  Mills  has  for  years  been  en-, 
deared  by  his  brilliaut  talents,  is  aroused  in  his  behalf 
by  this  painful  news. 

The  ingredients  for  the  Italian  Opera  season  have  been 
made  known  to  us  by  Mr.  Strakosch.  The  new  company 
reads  like  a  strong  one.  I  hope  it  will  sing  so.  In  place 
of  Nilsson,  and  in  continued  delault  of  Adeline  Patti,  we 
get  Emma  Albani,  a  child  of  art  whose  talents  ought  to 
have  ripened  bj'  this  time.  Patti  paid  a  second  forfeit 
last  year  to  the  Strakosch  Brothers  to  the  tune  of  *15,CO0, 
and  must  pay  again  this  year,  as  she  is  still  under  con- 
tract with  them  for  America,  with  the  above  penalty  for 
every  disappointment.  The  managers  ought  to  feel 
happy;  they  coin  money  so  long  as  she  stays  away,  and 
are  sure  of  a  half  million  clear  the  season  that  she 
makes  up  her  mind  to  face  the  popular  music  on  this 
side  of  the  water. 

The  new  artists  who  are  warranted  to  thrill  us  this 
fallare  Albani,  Marie  Heilbron,  Sigoora  Potenlini,  Signer 
Corpi,  Signer  Debassini,  and  Signor  Benfratelli,  tenors  ; 
Signor  Togliapietra,  baritone  ;  and  Signer  Fiorini,  bas- 
so. Of  former  favorites  who  are  re-engaged  the  list 
contains  the  names  of  Mile.  Moresi,  Miss  Annie  Louise 
Cary,  and  Signor  Del  Pueute.  Muzio  remains  Cliefd'Or- 
cheUre  ;  Corpi  is  the  great  tenor  on  whom  reliance  is 
placed.  He  is  twenty-six  years  old,  photographs  admir- 
ably, and  sings  all  the  old  time  standard  roles,  with  those 
of  thB  Wagner  epitome  added.  Doubtless  he  will  earn 
his  salary.  Potenlini  is  a  dramatic  prima  donna,  young 
and  forcible.  Heilkron  is  a  duality — a  comic  Ij  ric  actress 
of  Parisian  reputation,  and  an  emotional  artist  of  great 
merit,  according  to  a  fresh  record  from  Coveut  Garden, 
Loudon.  The  only  promised  novelties  are  Wagner's 
Flying  Duldiman  and  Marchetti's  Ruy  Bias,  but  there 
are  to  be  elaborate  revivals  of  L'Eloite  du  Nord,  Romeo 
c  GiuUeUa,  {GomuoA)  ,  Lohengrin  auA  Aida.  The  season 
opens  on  the  28th  instant,  and  lasts  until  December  7th, 
whcu  Boston  takes  its  turn  for  three  weeks. 

A  concert  tour  is  still  threatened  by  Mile.  Di  Mursba, 
under  the  management  of  De  Vivo. 

The  latest  social  excitement  of  an  enjoyable  kind — the 
reverse  are  too  common  to  excite  comment— has  been 
the  excursion  trip  of  the  new  Pacific  mail  steamer  City 
of  Pddng,  which  took  an  aristocratic  party  of  invited 
guests  to  Newport  last  week,  and  returned  them  in  good 
order  after  a  th.ee  days'  cruise.  This  steamer,  which  is 
to  become  the  pride  of  the  Pacific,  is  already  the  boast  of 
the  Atlantic.  Excepting  Noah's  Ark  and  the  Greal  Emt- 
ern,  nothing  so  large  as  the  City  of  PeHng  has  been  put 
upon  water.  The  internal  arrangements  are  superb,  as 
all  San  Francisco  will  soon  discover  from  actual  obser- 
vation. The  Directors  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Line  have  shown 
undeniable  taste  in  placing  pianofortes  from  the  famous 
Fifi-h  Avenue  Establishment  of  Weber  on  board  each  of 
their  new  steamers,  Thatmade  for  the/*cA:i«£?i8  worthy 
of  so  noble  a  ship.  It  is  a  full  concert  grand  of  splendid 
workmanship  and  tone.  I  see  that  the  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  line,  Rufus  Hatch,  Esq.,  has  allowed  his  en- 
thusiasm for  Mr.  Weber's  magnificent  manufacture  to 
ooze  out  at  the  pen  point  in  the  form  of  a  unique  but 
unreserved  compliment. 

Miss  Violetta  ColviUe,  or  adopted  daughter  of  Samuel 
Oolville,  Esq.,  manager  of  the  Lydia  Thompson  Troupe, 
is  in  town.    This  young  lady  has  just  completed  the 


artistic  toilette  of  a  phenomeual  voice,  and  is  now  pre- 
pared to  receive  overtures  from  managers  in  want  of  a 
genuine  native  American  attraction.  Probably  she  will 
make  an  operatic  debut  in  the  west  this  month. 

Yours,  Dry  Bones. 


WiNDSoF.  H.1TEL,  May  5tli,  1874. 
Mr.  a.  Weber: 
nmr  Hir : 

Please  accept  my  best  thanks  for  the  magni- 
ficent Grand  Piano' that  you  sent  me  during  my 
stay  in  New  York.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  it  satisfied  me  in  all  respects,  and  I 
shall  take  every  oppoitunity  to  rcr.ommend  and 
■praise  your  instruments  to  all  my  friends. 
Beheve  me,  Dear  Sir,  Yours  Truly, 

Christine  Nilsson-Kouzaud. 


THE  COST  OF  SUNDAY  OPERA. 

A  first-class  quartet,  with  an  organist,  costs 
from  16,000  to  $10,000. 

It  costs  something  to  have  a  fashionable  choir. 
An  ordinary  quartet  costs  $3,500. 

A  good  tenor  singer,  soprano,  or  contralto, 
commands  readily  $1,000.  Some  sopranos  are 
Ijaid  $3,000. 

Warrea,  of  St.  Thomas'  Church,  stands  at 
the  head  of  choir  leaders.  He  has  $10,000  a 
year  salary  and  a  house. 

(Jraoo  Church  pays  its  musical  conductor 
$6,000  a  year.  Out  of  this  sum  he  hires  all 
the  help  he  needs  and  pays  him.self. 

One  female  singer  in  the  city  has  .|3,000  for 
moruin«' and  afternoon  service, and  $l,000extra 
for  singing  in  the  evening  in  another  church. 

Trinity  Church,  though  very  economical, 
pays  $10,000  a  year  for  its  music.  It  has  a  boy 
choir  of  thirty  members.  These  are  paid  a 
salary,  and  receive  a  complete  musical  educa- 
tion. 

Many  of  our  fashionable  congregations  are 
dispensing  with  choirs  altogether,  and  are  call- 
ing in  the  aid  of  a  precentor.  But  this  style  of 
music  has  its  serious  drawbacks. 

The  FiMt  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city 
has  never  had  an  organ  or  instrument  of  music. 
The  spirit  of  Robert  Lennox  still  abides.  It 
was  considered  a  great  innovation  when  a  quar- 
tet choir  was  introduced. 

St.  Bartholomew  is  just  now  the  rage  among 
fashionable  church-goers.  It  is  the  newest  and 
most  elegant  Episcopal  i  huroh  in  the  city.  Its 
singing  is  a  specialty.  Men  crowd  the  aisles  to 
hear  the  music.  When  the  sermon  comes  on 
they  leave  in  droves. 

The  elegant  little  church  on  Fifth  avenue, 
known  as  Christ  Church,  has  been  famous  for 
its  music.  Hun  down  by  Mr.  Ewer's  ritualism, 
a  New  Y'ork  broker  proposed  to  tone  things  up 
by  brilliant  singing.  The  broker  paid  in  one 
year  $20,000  lor  the  music  of  this  church. 

Plymouth  Church  hascongregatioual  singing, 
led  by  a  full  choir.  Inside  the  choir  is  a  paid 
quartet.  The  trustees  set  apart  $7,500  for 
music.  To  this  is  added  $500  more,  bringing 
it  up  to  $8,000.  Fifteen  hundred  of  this  is  paid 
to  Mr.  Zundel  as  organist.  The  balance  the 
leader  uses  at  his  discretion. 

Many  of  our  churches  tire  of  the  present 
mode  of  conducting  the  services  of  song  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  In  some  cases  singers  hardly 
get  the  burnt  cork  off  their  faces  in  season  for 
the  moruiug  worship.  Italians  and  Jewesses, 
who  sing  at  the  theatre  until  midnight  on 
Saturday,  at  a  heavy  salary,  appear  in  the 
church  to  praise  the  Lord. 


CHURCH  MUSIC. 

Whether  music  should  be  made  down  to  the 
level  of  ordinary  performers,  or  whether  iu- 
ditferent  players  and  siugers  should  not  rather 
be  levelled  up  to  good  music  is  indeed  one  of 
the  great  art  questions  of  our  time.  Most  cer- 
tainly the  best  and  noblest  results  are  obtained 
by  the  latter  process.  However,  the  making 
of  simple  (alas!  often  so  in  two  senses)  music 
goes  on,  and  will  go  on.  so  long  as  music  must 
be  cheap  and  easily  obtainable,  and  so  long  as 
the  majority  of  our  fellow  creatures  either 
think  themselves,  or  let  others  think  for  them, 
that  they  are  fit  to  assist  in  its  performance. 
The  question  assumes  in  church  a  very  grave 
aspect.  'Whether  we  shall  sing  there  with  the 
understanding  as  well  as  with  the  heart, 
or  whether  the  heart  only  is  necessary,  and 
little  or  no  understanding  is  wanted,  are  indeed 
serious  points.  Music  is  an  art,  and  granting 
this  axiom,  it  cannot  surely  be  right  to  offer  to 
God  sounds  not  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  in 
one's  own  drawing-room.  Labor  is  a  first 
grand  condition  of  art,  and  it  is  to  be  false  to 
real  art  to  offer  the  means  of  producing  music 
which  shall  be  confessedly  inferior  by  reason 
of  reduced  labor.  We  would,  therefore,  see 
our  composers  writing  church  music  from  a 
higher  point  of  sight  than  that  of  trying  to 
save  choirs  and  choirmasters  the  employment 
of  labor  and  ability.  We  do  not  disparage 
simple  music  which  is  really  noble  in  its  sim- 
plicity, but  we  protest  against  the  studious 
making  of  easy  music,  in  which  noble  imijulses 
are  to  be  made  confessedly  subservient  to  in- 
different execution. — London  Chuir. 


KELLOGG. 

Claeehurst,  Cold  Speing,  June  22d,  1874. 
Dear  Mr.  Weber: 

For  the  last  six  years  your  Pianos  have  been 
my-  choice  for  the  concert-room  and  my  own 
house,  where  one  of  your  splendid  Parlor 
Grands  now  stands.  I  have  praised  and  recom- 
mended them  to  all  my  friends,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  for  it  seems  to  me  your  instru- 
ments are  becoming  better  evert/  year.  Very 
truly  yours,  Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 


Not  a  day  passes  over  the  earth  but  men 
and  women  of  no  note  do  great  works  and  suf- 
fer great  sorrows.  Of  these  obscure  heroes, 
philosophers  and  martyrs,  the  greater  will  not 
be  known  till  that  day  when  many  that  are 
great  shall  be  made  small  and  the  small  great. 


A  Beautiful  Idea. —  Away  among  the 
Alleghanies  there  is  a  spring,  so  small  that  a 
single  ox  could  drain  it  dry  oh  a  suiumer  day. 
It  steals  its  unobtrusive  way  among  the  hills 
until  it  spreads  out  into  the  beautiful  Ohio. 
Thence  it  stretches  away  a  tliousand  miles, 
leaving  on  its  banks  more  than  a  tliousand  vil- 
lages and  cities,  and  bearing  on  its  bosom 
more  than  a  half  a  thousand  steamboats.  Then 
joining  on  the  Mississippi,  it  stretches  away 
some  twelve  hundred  miles  more,  till  it  falls 
into  the  great  emblem  of  eternity.  It  is  one 
of  the  great  tributaries  of  the  ocean,  which, 
obedient  only  to  God,  shall  roll  and  roar  until 
the  angel,  with  one  foot  on  the  sea  and  tlie 
other  on  the  land,  shall  lift  up  his  hand  to 
heaven  and  swear  that  time  shall  be  no  longer. 
So  with  moral  influence.  It  is  the  rill,  the 
rivulet,  the  ocean,  boundless  and  fathomleaa 
as  eternity. 

A  VACANCY  having  occurred  in  a  certain  church 
by  the  resignation  of  the  organist,  the  trustees 
advertised  for  a  caud;date  for  organist,  music 
teacher,  etc.  Among  the  numerous  replies  to 
the  advertisement  was  the  following  :  "Gentle- 
men :  I  notice  your  advertisement  for  organist 
and  music  teacher,  either  lady  or  gentUman. 
Having  been  both  for  some  years,  I  offer  you 
my  services." _^ 

A  FAliMER  when  flagellating  two  of  his  un- 
ruly boys,  was  asked  what  he  was  doing. 
■'  Tlirasliing  wild  oats  "  was  the  reply. 


Sherman 


&■  Hyde's    /Ausical   Review, 


^yVluj 
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— Choik  of  the  Jewish  Temple  Emanu-El.  Sutter 
Street. — As  thd  Jewibh  holidajs  have  uow  beguu.  it 
will  uot  be  inappropriate,  we  tluuk,  to  uoUce  the  musiu 
of  this  place  of  worship  in  order  that  visitors  miiy 
take  advantage  of  the  fact  to  hear  the  music  which 
has  been  especially  prepared  for  these  days  of  reli- 
gijus  obseivauce.  The  choir  is  composed  of  Mrs. 
U.  B.  Howell,  soprano  ;  Mrs.  Kate  ChisUolm,  alto:  Ui-. 
S.  D.  Mayor,  tenor;  (wUose  place,  during  his  temporary 
absence,  is  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Tippeitj;  Mr.  W.  C. 
Campbell,  base,  and  Mr.  Louis  Schmidt,  organist. 

During  tne  holidays  the  choir  is  assisted  by  a  quar- 
tette compuaed  of  Miss  Cano  Kaymond,  soprano,  Mrs. 
JnhnTrebaue,  alto,  Mr.  B.  Hirsch,  tenor,  and  Mr.  C. 
Makiu,  base,  and  the  service  is  appropriately  rendered 
with  these  additions  to  the  regular  singers. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Howell  is  very  well  known  among  our  peo- 
ple as  having  been  identified  with  music  for  a  number 
of  yeurd,  having  first  made  her  appearance  in  this  city  in 
opera.  Shu  has  since  that  time  been  one  of  the  leading 
sopranos  of  our  city,  occupying  positions  second  to 
nuue  in  ci.urch  choiis,  notably  that  of  Grace  Cburcb, 
where  sbe  was  the  soprano  for  a  considerable  period. 
Mrs.  HuwcH  is  puBseBsed  of  a  full,  round,  mezzo  buprano 
voice  of  good  compass,  and  with  the  artistic  knowledge 
and  ability  to  use  it  well,  she  well  lills  the  pobitiun  oc- 
cupied by  her  in  this  excellent  quartette.  Mrs.  Howell 
is  also  engaged  on  Suuday  to  lead  the  congregational 
singing  in  the  First  Baptist  Church,  for  which  choice  by 
the  church  they  may  well  deem  themselves  fortunate. 

Of  Mrs.  Chishulm  and  Mr.  Campbell  we  have  hereto- 
fore spoken  in  our  notice  of  the  choir  of  the  Howard 
Pi-esbyterian  Church,  and  we  can  only  Bay  in  addition 
to  that  which  has  already  been  said  of  them  that  their 
places  in  tliis  quartette  cannot  easily  be  filled. 

Mr.  Samuel  D.  Mayer,  the  tenor,  is  a  recent  addition 
to  the  choir,  and  fully  sustains  in  this,  his  reputation 
as  a  fine  singer.  Mr.  Mayer  is  also  the  organist  and 
tenor  of  the  First  Cmgregational  Church,  in  our  fu- 
ture mention  of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  of  Mr. 
Mayer. 

Of  Mr.  Louis  Schmidt,  the  accomplished  musician, 
it  would  lie  a  work  of  supererogation  for  us  to  speak  of 
his  merits  as  an  organist  and  leader.  He  has  been  so 
loug  idi;ntified  with  music  and  musical  people  as  to  bo 
very  well  known  by  all:  AS  an  organi-st,  pains  taking, 
with  a  desire  to  have  everything  correctly  rendered, 
even  to  the  minutiae,  a  thing  so  often  over-looked  by 
professing  directors.  And  as  a  leader,  prompt  and  de- 
cisive, never  passing  by  an  error  without  proper  correc- 
tion, at  the  same  time  assisting  the  singer,  if  at  any 
time  ho  or  she  requires  it.  Mr.  Schmidt  may  well  be 
looked  upon  as  an  experienced  teacher  in  tLis  branch  of 
his  profession,  evidenced  by  the  d.fferent  places  he  has 
with  honor  filled,  and  where  no  one  has  ever  been  heard 
to  speak  d  spai-agingiy  of  his  attainments  and  abilities. 
Mr.  Schmidt  also  occupies  a  like  posilion  in  the  Church 
of  the  Advon'-,  where  his  services  are  hold  in  as  high 
esteem  as  at  this  house  of  worship. 

Mr.  Woltr,  the  newly  chosen  cantor,  is  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  our  singers  and  one  who  will  well  repay  anyone 
to  hear.  Possessed  of  a  fine  baritone  voice,  under  good 
cultivation  and  controf,  with  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
requirements  of  his  station  and  a  commendable  pride  in 
the  sinyers  composing  the  choir,  the  Temple  E.uaou-EI 
can  be  congratulated  on  its  excellent  appointment 
of  thia  genial  gentleman  and  the  selected  singers  com- 
posing their  choir. 

—The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  will  meet  for 
rehearsal  on  Friday  evening.  October  2d.  at  which  time 
It  is  hoped  a  full  attendance  will  be  obtained.  Mr. 
George  T.  Evans,  the  conductor  of  the  Society,  wiil 
assume  his  position  and  the  work  of  rehearsal  be 
resumed.  Handera  "Acia  and  Galatea'"  has  been  spoken 
of  as  the  opening  work,  but  it  is  probable  that  some 
other  selection  may  be  made  before  the  time  of  meeting. 
We  suggest,  however,  that  some  lighter  music  than  th»t 
which  haa  heretofore  occupied  their  attention  may  bo 
chosen  by  their  committee,  aa  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Btylo  jujd  quiilily  before  sung  by  the  Society  is  not 
especially   adapted  to  its  wants,  nor  is  It  calculated  to 


advance  its  interests  materially  with  the  friends  and 
patrons  to  whom  it  must  look  for  assistance  whenever 
concerts  are  determined  upon.  At  the  last  performance 
given,  the  oratorio  produced,  although  exceedingly  well 
rendered,  when  the  knowledee  of  this  class  of  music  by 
those  who  participated  is  taken  into  consideration,  yet 
at  the  same  time,  we  question  whether  the  Society 
derived  any  material  benefit  for  the  time  and  study 
bestowed  on  it.  It  certainly  did  not  pecuniarily,  and  we 
therelore  hint  a  change  of  programme.  Is  thesuggestion 
well-timed,  Messr 


futur. 


—Tuesday  evening,  the  8th  instant,  was 
of  the  Sin  Francisco  debut  of  Miss  Ida  Valerga,  an 
aspiring  young  prima  dunna,  who.  we  believe,  claims 
this  city  as  her  home.  The  opera  S(  lected  for  the  per- 
formance was  the  well-known  II  Trovatore.  with  the 
debutante  as  "Leonora,"  Misa  Frida  de  Gebele  aa 
"Azucena,"  Signor  P.  Baccei  as  "Manrico."  and  Signors 
G.  Marrs  and  L.  Cuntini  as  the  "  Count "  and 
"Ferraudo." 

Valerga  bids  fair  to  become  a  good  singer  in  the 
having  a  voice  of  excellent  quality,  yet  lacking 
power  sufficient  to  make  it  efl"ective.  While  acting  under 
the  restraint  of  a  first  appearance,  sbe  gave  evidence  of 
having  a  fair  conception  of  the  part  undertaken  by  her, 
and  M'e  feel  assured  that  she  will  yet  be  beard  to  better 
advantage.  Signor  Baccei  was  also  heard  at  beat,  and 
was,  artistically  speaking,  the  star  of  the  evening.  Of 
the  rest,  we  have  very  little  to  say  except  that,  as  it  was 
necenaary  to  fill  the  cast,  they  were  the  best  that  could 
be  obtained  for  the  duty. 

We  hope  Miss  Valerga  will  persevere  in  her  studies  and 
that  we  may  be  afforded  the  pleasure  of  hearing  her 
again  under  better  circumstances  and  better  support. 

—Professor  Mulder  Fabbri.  whose  "High  Art"  con- 
certs we  announced  in  our  last,  has  given  two  of  a  series 
which  bids  fair  to  become  exceedingly  popular,  not  only 
from  the  excellence  of  the  entertainment  ofl'ered,  but 
also  from  the  moderate  price  charged  for  admission 
The  first,  dedicated  to  Schubert,  was  niveu  August  27ih, 
to  an  audience  which  filled  the  capacious  hall,  and  the 
programme  was  rendered  acceptably  to  all  present.  With 
such  artists  as  Mme.  Fabbri,  Miss  Elzer,  Signor  P.  Baccei 
and  the  accomplished  Professor  himself,  it  would  be 
str  inge  if  the  entertainment  were  not  a  good  one. 

The  second  of  the  series,  dedicated  to  Beethoven,  was 
given  September  10th,  and  of  it  we  wish  to  speak  more  at 
length. 

The  quartette  from  Fidelio,  by  Mme.  Fabbri,  Miss  A- 
B.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Cohen,  and  Mr.  C.  Makin.  was  one  of  the 
features  of  the  evening.  Miss  A.  B.  Sawyer,  who  will 
be  remembered  iu  connection  with  the  amateur  produc- 
tion of  the  Magic  Flute,  rendered  the  song  Happiness  of 
Love  in  a  creditable  manner.  Her  voice  shows  signs  of 
the  forcing  process,  making  some  of  the  higher  tones  too 
shrill  and  devoid  of  that  blending  quality,  a  fault  partic- 
ularly noti;;eable  in  the  opening  quartette.  We  think 
that  tho  Professor  could  remedy  this  and  bring  what  we 
consider  a  voice  much  better  than  tlie  average. 

Mme.  Fabbri  and  Mias  Elzer  were  all  that  could  be 
desired  in  their  selections,  the  former,  especially,  in  the 
grand  aria  from  Fidelio  which  was  given  with  such 
artistic  taste  and  finish  as  to  demand  a  double  recall,  a 
tribute  well  deserved  and  a  compliment  which  was  her 
due.  Miss  Elzer  is  fast  gaining  iu  her  musical  education, 
and  will  undoubtedly  make  her  mark  in  the  musical 
world.  Her  selections  were  given  with  a  rare  conception 
of  what  was  required,  more  especially  in  the  two  part 
gong  from  Goethe's  Egmout,  which  received  the  enthusi- 
astic encore  it  richly  merited.  Of  Signor  Baccei,  in  the 
operatic  selections,  he  was  better,  if  possible,  than  usual, 
displaying  his  fine  voice  to  advantage.  As  much  cannot 
be  said  of  the  singing  of  Beethoven's  famous  song 
Adelaide,  which  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  let 
alone  rather  than  to  have  given  it  with  so  little  eflfect. 
The  passages  which  are  the  most  efifoctive,  when  well 
sung,  were  lost  from  lack  of  conception  of  the  author, 
and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  such  a  failure  in 
otherwise  so  fine  an  artist  in  any  other  way  than  that  he 
is  out  of  his  element  when  Verdi  et  id  omne  genus  are  laid 
aside. 

Professor  Mulder  Fabbri.  not  content  with  (he  work 
connected  with  the  at\-ompaninients  of  the  evening,  gave 


very  fine  improvisations  upon  certain  airs  and  themes 
which  were  handed  from  the  audience  and  received  their 
acknowledgments  for  the  manner  in  which  he  executed 
his  aelt-imposed  task.  The  closing  songs.  When  the 
Swallows  Homeivard  Fly.  in  German,  by  Mme.  Fabbri. 
and  the  Fihherman's  Daughter,  in  French,  by  Miss  Elzer, 
were  appropriate  finales  to  an  evening  enjoyably 
spent. 

Professor  Mulder  Fabbri  announces  the  third  of  the 
series  to  take  place,  Thursday,  September  ■24th.  A  por- 
tion of  the  programme  for  the  evening  to  be  a  Wtber 
Recital. 

—The  irrepressible  Gilder  is  still  in  the  field  with  the 
announcement  of  the  twentieth  and  last  of  the  present 
series,  which  is  to  take  place  Tuesday.  September  15th. 
Notwithstanding  the  many  counter  attractions  offered, 
of  which  the  Mechanics"  Fair  is  notable,  the  people  still 
reserve  Tuesday  for  these  popular  entertainments. 

The  former  concens  of  the  pasi  month  were  given  with 
theassislanceof  Mrs.  H.B  Howell,  Miss  Marian  Singer, 
Messrs.  D.  W.  C.  Nesfield,  Benj.  Clark,  Walter  C.  Camp- 
bell and  others.  The  next  one  receives  the  additional 
inducement  of  Muie.  Anna  Bishop,  who  makes  her 
reappearance  afier  her  return  from  a  northern  trip.  Mr. 
AUred  Wilkie,  and  the  popular  young  bjritoue,  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Dungan,  who  appear  in  a  well-selected  and 
arranged  programme.  Mr.  Gilder  announces  this  as  the 
twentieth  and  last  of  the  series,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
probably  the  last  chance  to  hear  this  popular  enter- 
tainment. 

—Choir  Changes. — At  Grace  Church,  Mr.  R.  T. 
Yarndlcy  is  the  newly  appointed  organist,  of 
whom  we  have  heretofore  spoken.  At  Trinity  Church, 
Signor  G.  N.  Carrozzi  has  been  selected  as  the  successor 
of  Mr.  J.  W.  C.  Khind.  At  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Mr.  H.  0.  Hunt  olficiates  as  organist  in  place  of 
Mr.  S.  D.  Mayer,  who  has  been  grauted  leave  of  absence 
tor  a  short  time,  and  Mr.  John  Xrehane  as  tenor.  How- 
ard Presbyterian  Church,  Mr.  D.  W.  C.  Neslield  haa 
resigned  the  position  held  by  him  in  the  choir  as  tenor 
and  up  to  tue  time  of  writing,  his  place  had  not  been 
Jllled  by  any  one  permanently.  At  the  Unitarian  Church, 
Mr.  C.  Makiu  occupies  the  position  of  base,  in  place  of 
Mr.  P.  Wanderlich,  who  haa  not  sufficiently  recovered 
Iroiu  his  recent  illness  to  resume  the  position  so  long 
held  by  him  with  so  much  credit  to  himself  and  satisfac- 
tion to  the  choir  and  congi-egation. 

—The  society  of  vocalists  who  are  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Otto  Linden  produced  Gade's  "  Erl  King's 
Daughter"  privately,  on  the  evening  of  August  24th,  at 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  J.  B.  Beutler,  and,  for  the  short 
time  b  stowed  on  its  rehearsal,  it  was  rendered  iu  an 
exci-edingly  creditable  manner.  The  solos  were  sung  by 
Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Powers  as  the  -'Erl  King's  Daughter,"* 
UUs  Nellie  Stone  as  Sir  Oluf's  mother,  and  Mr.  D.  W. 
G.  Neslield  as  Sir  Oluf.  Mr.  Nesfield  deserves  especial 
mention  for  his  finished  rendition  of  the  prominent 
part  of  Sir  Oluf,  his  voice  being  well  fitted  for  the  mu- 
sic and  his  siyle  very  effective  in  giving  proper  expres- 
sion. Miss  Stone  was  exceedingly  correct  in  the  portion 
entrusted  to  her,  but  we  might  suggest  that  a  little  more 
energy  and  musical  feeling  would  have  added  much  to 
her  portion  of  the  cantata. 

Mrs.  Powers  it*  also  entitled  to  a  word  of  praise  in  this 
connection,  for  the  interest  manilested  by  herself  and 
husband  iu  furthering  the  musical  progress  of  this  small 
society.  Instead  of  following  the  beaten  path  of  ama- 
teur  associations  in  choosing  hackneyed  selections  and 
producing  them  for  the  supposed  delectation  of  an  au- 
dience of  frieuda,  those  compositions  are  selected  which 
have  the  novelty  of  being  stldom  sung,  and  which  are 
at  the  same  time  equally  raeritori  us  and  far  more  at- 
tractive and  pleasing.  We  hope,  with  such  a  good  coun- 
selor and  advisor  as  the  pr'weut  con  ',uctor,  to  chronicle 
many  important  works  of  authors  whoso  abilities  noone 
will  question  and  whose  productions  are  seldom  heard. 
Among  those  which  have  received  attention  may  be 
mentioned, Schumanu's  "Paradise and  the  Perl,"  Gade's 
"Comala,"' and  others  of  like  character.  The  society 
have  now  under  rchcargal  Mendelssohn's  "As  the  Hart 
Pauls,"  and  Schumann's  "Pilgrimage  of  the  Rose," 
which  will  probably  b.*  given  within  the  following  four 
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— Mrs.  Hull  McAllister,  not  to  be  outdODe  in  ama- 
teur "musicales,  has  in  preparation  the  little  operetta  of 
Punchinello,  which  will  be  given  in  private  some 
time  within  the  coming  month. ^The  ca^t  will  iiicUide 
Mrs.  McAllister,  Mi6s  Gertie  Garnett,  Mr.  Bt-nj.  Clark 
and  othera,  and  from  the  manner  in  whicli  former  enter- 
tainments have  been  given  we  can  safely  promise  an 
exceedingly  interesting  performance.  The  rehearsals  are 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alf.  K.-Ueher,  which  is  of 
itself  a  suflBcient  guarantee  of  excellence. 

— A  Musical  Protective  Association  has  been  estab- 
lished in  this  city,  having  fur  its  object,  we  believe,  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  closi^r  relation  between 
professionals  and  the  furtherance  of  projects  of  relief 
and  assistance  to  families  of  deceased  members.  The 
offlcers  are  Mr.  Rusteberg.  President;  Messrs.  Kohlmoos 
and^MuUer,  Vice  Presidents  ;^Mes6r6.  G.  Smith  and  J.  H. 
Dohrmauu,  Board  of  Directors,  and  Messrs.  L.  Mund- 
wyler  and  J.  Allen,  Executive  Committee.  They  have 
established  their  headquarters  at  No.  545  California 
street,  where  they  can  be  seen  or  addressed  on  business 
connected  with  the  Association.  Such  an  association 
can  be  made  productive  of  much  good,  and  we  are 
confident  that  its  present,  offlcers  are  competent  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  inaugurated. 


Pee^onals. 


— Mme.  Anna  Bishop,  the  renowned  singer,  has 
returned  to  this  city  after  an  extended  tour  through 
Oregon,  Washington  Territory  and  British  Columbia, 
having  met  with  great  success  in>U  the  places  visited. 
Mrs.  L.  S.  Marriner  and  Wr.  W.  0.  Campbell,  who  were 
members  of  the  party,  returned  some  three  weeks 
since,  highly  delighted  with  their  experience  of  the 
country  and  people.  Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie  returned  with 
Madame  Bishop,  looking  none  the  worse  for  his  bath, 
which  caiue  near  being  a  longer  one  than  is  conducive 
to  existence.  Madam  Bishop  and  Mr.  Wilkie  both  make 
their  reappearance  next  Tuesday  at  Mr.  Gilder's 
concert, 

— Siguor  G.  Napoltou  Carozzie,  late  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  has  taken  np  his  residence  in  this  city  for  the 
purpose  of  following  his  profession,  that  of  teaching 
vocal  and  piano  forte  music.  Professor  Carozzie  comes 
highly  recommended  as  a  teacher  of  undoubted  ability, 
and  having  met  with  great  success  in  the  East  we  have 
no  doubt  he  will  soou  take  rank  among  our  first  proles- 
sors.  Signor  Carozzie  has  been  appuiuted  organist  of 
Trinity  Church,  and  those  desirous  of  heariug  a  good 
performer,  should  by  all  means  visit  thatchurch  for  the 
purpose  of  this  treat,  rarely  affurded. 

—Mr.  Rich  ird  Schultz,  a  new  addition  to  our  musical 
fraternity,  settles  among  us  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing. Mr.  Schultz  comes  from  ^Chicago  with  a' good 
record,  and  well  recommended,  and  as  he  has  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  obtain  a  position  as  organist  in  one 
of  our  city  churchea,  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  soon 
become  promineut  in  his  profession,   aa  well  as  a  com- 


f 


DiTOR's    Sanctum. 


J.  H,  D. — We  append  to  this  your  query,  with  the 
remark  that  we  hope  our  professors,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  will  reply  to  it ;  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  give 
any  well  written  reply  the  necessary  prominence  in  the 
Review,  believing  this  to  be  the  beet  way  of  deriving 
the  information  asked  for  : 

Editor  Musical  Review  :—Z>car  5rr.— Hoping  that 
you,  or  some  oi  j  our  Protessors  uf  Alusic,  can  enlighten 
me,  I  have  ventured  to  trouble  you,  and  my  iutrusiuu 
will  be  deemed  pardouable. 

There  exists  a  difference  of  opinion  regardinj?  the 
holding  of  hands  ot  Pianists;  many  say  {and  teach  their 
pupils)  that  the  knuckles  should  be  depressed,  even 
when  the  fingers  are  motionless ;  others,  that  the 
knuckles  sliould  not  be  lowered  or  depressed  before 
striking.  I,  for  ray  part,  side  with  the  latter,  as  I  be- 
lieve in  allow  ing  the  hand  to  remain  in  its  natural  posi- 
tion, devoid  of  all  forced  position  befure  striking.    Of 


course  it  is  understood  that  the  hand  be  held  perfectly 
even  and  level  from  the  wrist  when  the  fingfrs  are 
curved  and  resiiug  on  the  keys;  but  no  furced  depres- 
sion of  the  knuckles  at  all,  for  I  have  found  that  the 
fingers  have  more  sway  and  room  to  rise,  and  couse- 
queiitly  more  power  to  strike,  than  when  the  knuckles 
are  forced  duwn  before  action  takes  place  ;  for  as  soon 
as  you  raise  your  fingers  to  strike,  the  knuckles  sink 
alreddy,  and  how  is  it  pos-sibla,  when  they  are  down  be- 
fore, to  raise  the  fingers  lo  the  same  altitude  with  the 
hands  perfectly  quiet  and  siill,  as  thev  ever  shuuid  be, 
and  be  able  to  strike  with  as  much  force  V  It  may  be 
possible  that  you  may  attain  all  the  power,  sway,  and 
force,  by  a  long  and  dreary  practice,  to  weau  our  hands 
to  that  position  first,  viz..  knuckles  down,  but  why 
torture  our  pupils  so  long  to  attain  this  nuuatural  posi- 
tion if  it  is  possible  to  gain  the  same  final  result  uf 
Piano  playing  by  leaving  the  hand  as  G-od  created  it  ? 
Is  it  not  already  a  life-long  study  to  obtain  the  power, 
flfcxiliility.  and  otherwise  steadiness  of  the  fiuger.-t  and 
hands  to  be  good  performers,  without  yet  adding  an- 
other dilBcu.ty  t'l  the  many  already  to  be  overcome? 

Yet,  thern  mav  be  a  good  souud  reason  lor  the  holding 
of  the  hiud  with  the  knuckles  depressed.  It  th^re  Ik, 
I,  as  a  teacher,  will  adopt  it,  but  I  must  have  convincing 
proof  thereof.  I  have  asked  several  professors,  but  the 
only  reason  ihey  gave  is  that  they  were  iustrucied  that 
way,  or  because  s  -me  eminent  Pianist  plays  or  teaches 
in  that  manner,  but  I  have  considered  those  reasons 
unsatisfactory,  and  therefore  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
write  to  you.  with  which  information  I  hope  some  Pro- 
fessor will  favor  me. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.   H.    DOHllMANN. 

Inquirer. —  M-  W.  Balfe,  the  musical  composer, 
died  October  20.  1870.— /i  Talismano  is  a  posthumous 
work,  and  as  critics  disagree  as  to  its  merits,  we  prefer 
to  await  further  developments  before  giving  an  unquali- 
fied opinion.  Time  alone  can  tell  whether  Balfe  has 
added  to  his  fame  by  this  his  last  musical  production. 

Miss  L.  F.,  London.  Eng. — Can  wo  ask  a  brief  letter 
occasionally  in  regard  to  musical  matters  with  you  ?  We 
should  be  glad  to  reciprocate  in  any  way. 

G.  Shaup. — Have  been  waiting  patiently,  and  assure 
you  that  we  do  not  emulate  Job's  example  in  th6  matter 
of  patience.    Hurry  np  wich  the  promised  items. 

Il  Talismano.— See  answer  to  Inquirer.  A  copy  of 
the  score  can  be  obtained  of  Sherman  &  Hyde. 

Novice.— As  you  are,  no  doubt,  acquainted  with  the 
gentleman  in  charge  of  the  society  mentioned,  would  it 
not  be  better  to  confer  with  him  ?  It  is  not  a  sitie  qua 
non  that  you  should  be  a  an  excellent  reader  and  musi- 
cian to  appreciate  the  higher  order  of  musical  produc- 
tions, or  rather  to  be  able  to  take  part  in  them.  We 
consider  it  the  very  best  practice  you  can  obtain,  aside 
from  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  attention  and 
study  necessarily  bestowed  in  order  to  become  proficient. 
The  society  is  not,  as  you  suppose,  a  public  one,  but  is 
entirely  composed  of  amateurs  privately  assembled  for 
mutual  enjoyment. 

X.  Q'8,— We  think  you  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  our 
ability.  To  answer  the  questions  propounded  would 
either  make  us  a  walking  encyclopedia  of  information  or 
require  more  time  for  research  than  we  can  aflTord  to 
spare  for  a  subject  that  may  interest  only  yourself.    Ex- 


New  Yoke,  July  12th.  1H73. 
My  Deak  Mr.  Webee; 

The  beautiful  Upright  Piano  you  weii'  kind 
enough  to  send  mn  to  my  room  during  nty  stay 
in  your  city  has  astonished  ine  beyond  meas- 
ure. The  fullness  of  its  tone,  its  thorough 
musical  quality,  so  even  throughout,  and  the 
easiness  and  the  compactness  of  its  touch  1  have 
never  before  met.  How  ho  small  an  instrument 
can  contain  a  perfect  orchestrii,  surprises  me. 
The  Grand  Piano  u-^ed  at  the  Academy  at  my 
concerts,  only  heightens  my  opinion  of  your 
work.  I  assure  you  that  I  have  never  yet  seen 
any  pianos  which  equal  yours.  My  heartiest 
wishes  for  your  health  and  success. 

JoHANN  Strauss. 


BUY  THE  BEST  I 


The  following  guarantee  from  the  manufacturers 
accompanies  every  one  of  the  celebrated  Standard 
Oegans  which  they  sell: 

The  Standard  Organ,  No.  — ,  made  by  us,  is  hereby 
warranted  for  the  term  of  five  years  from  date  of  mauu- 
faclure,  and  should  it  with  proper  care  aud  use  prove 
defective  in  material  or  workmanship  within  that  time. 
We  agree  to  put  it  in  good  repair  at  our  manufactory  or 
to  replace  it  with  another  of  the  same  quality. 

Peloubet,  Pelion  Jfe  Co. 


Do  not  mistake  the  poison  of  death  and  un- 
happiuess  which  ever  lurk  in  tlie  wine-cup,  for 
tho  well-sprino;s  of  life  and  pleasure.  They  de- 
ceive, like  paint  on  a  pale  cheek,  under  which 
the  ravages  of  disease  consume  and  sap  away 
health  and  stren^'th. 


Deliberate  with  caution,  but  act  witli  de- 
cision ;  and  yield  with  graciousness  or  oppose 
with  firmness. 


Donizetti  loved  maccaroni,  and  so  did 
Lablache.  One  night  the  composer  was  invit- 
ed to  sup  with  the  great  basso-singer,  and 
there  was  no  maccaroni  on  the  menu,  so  he 
was  in  despair.  Lablache,  preceiving  his 
disappointment,  said  :  "  See  here,  Donizetti, 
if  you  will  compose  something  for  me  in  the 
album  of  my  frirnd  the  Countess  de  Merlin, 
whilst  you  are  doing  it.  I  will  cook  you  some 
excellent  maccaroni."  Agreed.  Silence  was 
proclaimed.  Madame  Persiani  whispered 
lo  Mario,  "  Donizetti  is  writing  a  cavatina.  I 
wish  it  was  for  me."  Mario  said.  "  I  wish  it 
was  forme."  And  Thalberg  exclaimed,  5o«o 
voce,  "  If  it  if*  pretty,  1  will  compose  variations 
for  the  pianoforte  on  it."  Lablache  now  cried 
out  in  his  terrific  voice,  "Silence"^and  silence 
there  was.  Donizetti  finished  his  composition 
in  twenty-five  minutes,  and  then  going  up  to 
Thalberg  forced  him  to  seat  himself  at  the 
piano,  and  play  the  accompaniment  whilst 
Persiani  and  Mario  sang  the  duet  from  the 
Elisirel  Whilst  they  were  singing  the  now 
world-famous  duet,  which  had  been  thus 
briefly  composed,  Donizetti  began  to  eat  his 
maccaroni.  On  being  called  into  the  saloon,  to 
THceive  tlie  compliments  of  the  artistes,  he 
came  with  a  napkin  round  his  neck  and  his 
hands  and  mouth  full  of  long  pieces  of  macca- 
roni. He  had  in  the  brief  space  of  twenty-five 
minutes  composed  a  duet,  and  the  first  five  or 
six  lines  of  the  servants'  chorus  in  Don  Pas- 
gua^e,  which  afterward  became  a  celebrated 
waltz. 

italian  opera  co. 

Italian  Opera  Company  op  1873-74, 
New  York,  December  6th,  1873. 
Mr.  Weber  : 

The  artists  of  the  Strakosch  Italian  Opera 
Company  of  1873-74  feel  it  a  duty  and  a 
pleasure  to  thank  you  for  the  Pianos  for  their 
public  and  private  use,  and  to  express  their 
unqualified  admiration  of  their  superiorUy  in 
every  respect.  The  tone  of  your  in^itruments  is 
so  pure  and  prolonged,  and  of  such  inexhausti- 
ble depth,  that  they  sustain  the  voice  in  a  won- 
derful degree ;  action  so  elastic,  are  built  .so 
strung  and  firm,  and  stand  in  tune  fo  remarka- 
>'ly  Well,  that  we  readily  accord  the  Weber 
Pianos  the  title  of  the  instruments  par  excel- 
lence. We  feel  that  every  one  is  fortunate  who 
owns  a  Weber  Piano,  and  can  honestly  my  that 
we  not  only  commend  them  in  the  highest  terras, 
but  consider  them  the  best  Pianos  in  the  world. 

OcTAVA  Torriani,     Annie  Louise  Cary. 

Alice  Maresi,  Italo  Campanini, 

VicTou  Capoul,         Victor  Maukei,, 

GUISEPPE  DEL  PdENTE,  RoMANO  NaNNETTI, 

E.  Muzio,  Co7iductor,  S.  Behrens,  Conductor. 


A  man,  aavs  Goethe,  should  hear  a  little 
music,  read  a  little  poetry  and  see  a  fine  pictui-e 
everyday  of  his  life,  in  order  that  worldly  carea 
aud  duties  may  not  obliterate  the  sen.se  of  the 
beautiful,  which  God  has  implanted  in  the 
human  soul. 


Sherman  &  Wyde's    Musical   Review, 


MUSICAL   MEMORY. 

There  is  no  recollection  of  which  the  mind 
is  so  tenacious,  as  that  of  music.  A  melody 
will  be  remembered  to  the  close  of  the  longest 
career ;  and  this  melody  will  act  as  a  kind  of 
light  to  illumine  scenes  and  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  man's  life,  wliich  would  have  been 
otherwise  lost  in  tlie  very  darkness  of  time. 
It  is  strange,  however,  that  whilst  the  mind 
testifies  this  tenacity  in  so  remarkable  a  de- 
gree, it  makes  the  most  singular  errors  in  the 
time  in  which  it  fancies  it  first  heard  the  strain 
it  so  well  remembers.  We  have  heard  of  a 
popular  composer  being  asked  by  an  old  gen- 
tlemen who  wrote  such  and  such  a  song,  "  I 
am  now  seventy-two,"  continued  the  old  gen- 
tleman ;  "  and  I  can  recollect  my  mother  sing- 
ing that  very  song  tome  when  1  was  four  years 
old."  On  being  told  by  the  composer,  that  it 
was  his  song,  and  that  it  had  not  been  written 
more  than  fifteen  years,  the  old  gentleman  en- 
ergetically volunteered  to  bet  a  hat  that  the 
song  was  older  than  he  was.  In  vain  the  com- 
poser assured  him  tliat  it  was  impossible  ;  he 
had  written  the  song,  and  was  only  forty-two 
himself.  The  old  gentleman  persisted,  bet  the 
hat — and  lost  it. 

Such  instances  of  the  mistakes  of  memory  in 
music,  are  very  common.  There  is  an  expla- 
nation given  of  this  by  some,  to  the  effect,  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  youthfuluess  attacliing  itself 
to  a  melody,  which  the  mind  pushes,  as  it 
were,  into  its  own  life,  and  wliich,  being 
cauglit  hold  of  by  memory,  is  antedated  and 
relegated  to  a  period  long  prior  to  the  actual 
date  of  its  composition.  We  can  quite  under- 
stand this  solution.  It  is  possible  to  conceive 
a  tone  so  full  of  the  very  vigor  and  blood  of 
youthfuluess,  as  to  create  a  strong  sense  of  its 
own  nature  in  the  heart  that  it  fascinates. 
Then  this  recollection  of  the  heart  is  caught 
up  by  the  memory  of  the  mind  after  a  while, 
and  slowly  made  to  recede  to  a  time  in  our 
life  more  congenial,  we  fancy,  to  the  emotions 
inspired  by  the  melody.  Habit  works  out  the 
rest  of  the  problem. 

There  is  another  solution  more  weird  than 
this.  It  is,  in  a  measure,  hit  olf  by  Coleridge, 
when  he  says,  "  If  we  listen  to  a  symphony  of 
Cimarosa,  the  present  strain  seems  not  only  to 
recall,  but  almost  to  renew,  some  ^Jftsi  move- 
ment, another,  and  yet  the  same.  Each  pres- 
ent movement  bringing  back,  as  it  were,  and 
embodying  the  spiiit  ot  some  melody  that  liad 
gone  before,  anticipates,  and  seems  trying  to 
overtake  something  that  is  to  come."  Here  is 
the  subtler  but  truer  conjecture  of  the  cause 
of  this  mystery.  The  metempsychosis  would 
more  emphatically  settle  the  question.  Let 
each  melody  be  supposed  to  express  some  ac- 
tive emotions  of  the  heart;  then  the  emotions 
of  an  existence  prior  to  this,  might  be  found 
renewed  in  the  strains  of  some  sublime  conii^o- 
Bition.  Experience  would  vainly  endeavor  to 
.  attach  significance  to  the  weird  and  spiritual 
remembrance  awakened  by  the  melody  ;  but 
some  occult  sympathy  would  delect  in  its  ex- 
pression, the  renewal  of  a  hitherto  unknown 
time;  we  should  be  living  over  again  a  portion 
of  a  life  not  rounded  by  the  years  we  can  num- 
ber ;  just  in  the  same  way  that  the  excavator 
will  bring  to  light  sights  and  symbols  of  a 
time  so  mistily  hidden  in  the  beginning  ot 
years,  as  to  make  us  aware  of  a  more  manifold 
existence  than  we  could  dream  of,  and  with 
which  our  atiRuity  is  purely  »]iiritual. 

Music,  as  the  keenest  interpreter  of  our  hid- 
den lives,  misleads  us  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
emotions  which  it  inspires  or  awakens. 
Thoughts  can  be  evoked  from  the  depths  of 
consciousness,  and  made  to  diffuse  a  light,  re- 
vealing spiritual  sign,  to  which  a  past  sympa- 
thy attaches  itself.  We  do  not  indicate  by 
this,  those  familiar  strains,  which  transport  us 
back  in  fancy,  to  the  earlier  periods  of  our 
present  lives.  This  is  the  mere  vulgar  opera- 
tions of  fancy,  and  the  hackneyed  platitude  of 


all  writers  upon  music,  who  think  to  demon- 
strate the  power  of  the  subject  they  discuss  by 
such  an  illustration.  We  speak  of  a  far  sub- 
tler and  vaguer  feeling  than  this.  We  speak 
of  the  ineffable  sympathy  that  attaches  i^.self 
to  the  remote,  either  of  the  future,  or  of  tlu^ 
past.  We  speak  of  that  infiuence  of  liquid 
melody  upon  the  mind,  diiecting  its  yearning 
towards  the  coming  or  the  receding  ;  towards 
the  coming,  in  that  sad  beauty  of  hope,  which 
invites,  oven  as  it  recoils  ;  towards  the  reced- 
ing, in  the  desire  to  bathe  once  again  in  the 
beautiful  light,  that  is  dying  out  upon  the 
black  edge  of  the  distant  past.  The  memory, 
conjured  by  music,  takes  the  aspect  of  a  phan- 
tasm, who  stirlessly  implores,  with  outstretch- 
ed arms  and  eyes,  in  which  there  is  the  light 
of  a  foreknowledge  of  all  sadness.  It  is  the 
mystic  symbol  of  spiritual  despair,  refined  by 
its  own  spiritual  beauty.  There  is  no  joy  in 
the  true  memory  of  music,  but  a  sadness  made 
sweet  and  holy,  because  it  is  inspired  by  the 
purest  spiritual  sympathy,  and  has  its  birth 
and  death  in  melody — London  Leader. 


MURSKA. 

New  York,  November  15th,  1873. 
DE.\Ti  Mr.  Weber  : 

The  fame  which  the  Weber  Piano  has  amongst 
European  artists  led  me  to  expect  much,  but 
your  im^trument.'i  surpass  that  e.rpectntion.  Stieh 
a  pure  sympathetic  musical  quality  of  tone,  so 
much  in  accord  with  the  voice,  I  did  not  hope 
for.  Four  cases  are  most  elegant,  and  the  touch 
pleasant  and  agreeable.  I  am  not  paying  you 
too  high  a  compliment  when  I  rank  you  ua  the 
foremost  manufacturer  of  the  day. 

Ilm.4  Dr  MuRSKA. 


HEALD'S  BUSINESS  COLLE&E, 

24  Post  St.,  San  Francisco, 

E.  P.  HEALD,  President. 

F.  C.  WOODBURY,  Secretary, 


This  ie  the  only  School  iu  9au  Francisco  that  makes 
a  BUSINESS  EUUOATION  its  distinct  and  eepurate 
specialty.  Its  teaiiliers  are  competent  and  experienced. 
Its  i>iipild  are  from  the  best  claiss  of  young  men  in  the 
State.  It  is  iit'der  the  very  beet  discipline.  Its  SchoLtr- 
ships  are  ^ood  in  the  Thihty-Six  B'-yant  &  Stratton 
CnliGgea.  It  employs  four  of  the  beet  penmen  in  the 
State,  it  haa  thi^  largest  rnoms,  the  largest  Alteudauce, 
and  the  most  compl*'te  sysiem  of  butiinoss  training  of 


any 


.1  school  on  the  Pacific. 


For  Full  Particulars  regavdiitg  the  Co/Zej/c, 
';ourse  of  Stall}/,  Fx^u-nacs,  Ktc  ,  Cnll  nt  the 

COLLEGE  OFFICE,  24  POST  ST., 


PrcsiJeut  Busi 


E.  P.  HEALD, 

i  College,  Sau  Fraucisco,  Cll. 


BOOSEY'S 


32  East  14tu  Stiiket,  N.  T. 


Pull  Catiiloguca 


WHAT  THE  ARTISTS  SAY! 

It  is  an  admitted  fact,  that  where  there  is  much  smoke 
there  must  be  eome  fire  ;  er^'o,  if  all  the  artists  will 
pvaisej;he  Weber  piano,  and  put  their  sign  manual  to 
that  praise,  the  Weber  piano  must  be  something  to 
boast  of.  The  testimony,  a.*  will  be  seen  below,  is  over- 
whelming. One  after  another,  they  seem  to  have  taken 
the  Weber  pianos  into  their  hearts,  and  the  expression 
of  their  approbation  is  absolutely  unqualified. 

What  does  Nilsson  say? 

Please  accept  my  best  thanksfor  the  Magnificent  Grand 
Piano  that  you  sent  me  during  my  stay  in  New  York. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it  satisfied  me  in  a]! 
respects,  and  I  shall  take  every  opportunity  to  recommend 
and  jjj-aisc  your  instruments  lo  all  my  friends. 

What  does  Kellooq  sat? 

For  the  last  six  years  your  Pianos  have  been  my  choice 
for  the  concert-room  and  my  own  house,  where  one  of 
your  spl  judid  Parlor  Grands  now  stands. 

And  Lucca  ? 

Let  me  kindly  thank  you  for  the  Upright  Piano  which 
I  used  all  summer  iu  Kingston,  and  before  that  iu  the 
city,  since  my  arrival  in  America.  Tour  Upright  Pianos 
are  extraordinary  instruments. 

And  Ilma  dt  Muhska? 

I  am  not  paying  you  too  high  a  compliment  when  I 
rank  you  as  the  foremost  manufacturer  of  the  day. 

Akd  Johann  Stradss? 

I  assure  you  that  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  pianos 
which  equal  yours. 

And  Carlotta  Patti? 

In  the  numerous  concert  tnura  with  which  I  have  been 
associated  I  have  used  the  Pianos  of  every  celebrated 
maker,  but  give  youra  the  preference  over  all. 

And  Arabeli-a  Goddahd? 

On  the  eve  of  my  departure  for  Europe,  I  must  saj 
that  the  Upright  Pianos,  which  I  u.sed  at  my  room,  as 
also  the  Grand  Pianos  which  I  have  seen  of  your  make, 
have  DO  superior  anywhere,  and  I  certainly  have  not 
seen  any  instruments  in  America  which  approach  them 

And  Last  by  a  whole  Company  ? 

We  feel  that  every  one  is  fortunato  who  owns  a  Weber 
Piano,  and  can  honestly  say  that  we  not  only  commend 
them  in  the  highest  terms,  but  consider  them  the  best 
FianoB  in  the  world. 

OsTAVA  Toheiana,  Anna   LorisB  CAnv. 

Amoe  Maresi,  Italo  Campanini, 

Victor  Capoul,  Victor  Mauhkl, 

GUIBEPPE  DEL  PCENTK,  KoMANO  NaNETTI. 

E.  MU7.10  and  S,  Beurenb,  Conductors. 


MUSICAL 


AND    MISCELLANEOUS    DEPARTMEMT. 


AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 
M  L  L  E .    EMMA     A  L  B  A  N  I . 


A. 


T 


1  HIS  charming  young  American  artiste, 
who  has  for  two  seasons  past  fairly 
shared  the  laurels  and  honors  of  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  with  Madame  Adelina  P.itti,  has 
been  engaged  for  the  season,  and 
will  appear  at  the  Ne-v  York 
Academy  of  Music  on  Monday 
evening,  Sept.  28th.  She  is  a 
French  Canadian  by  birth,  belong- 
ing to  the  old  Arcadian  family.  La 
Jeunesse,  immortalized  in  Long- 
fellow's "Evangeline."  She  h  ,is 
trained  in  early  childhood  in  the 
study  of  music  by  her  father  1  him- 
self a  skilled  musician,)  and  dis- 
played remarkable  talents  for  the 
divine  art  from  the  most  tender 
years.  After  a  short  residence  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  she  went  to  Paris 
and  studied  for  two  years  under 
the  famous  Duprez.  The  great 
tenorthen  sentherto  therenowned 
maestro,  Lamperti,  at  Milan,  who 
welcomed  her  with  the  significant 
remark,  "Ah!  there's  a  fortune  in 
that  little  throat."  Several  years 
of  hard  study  followed,  and  having 
overcome  her  scruples  in  regard 
to  going  on  the  stage,  which  at 
one  period  were  almost  insuper- 
able, Lamperti  brought  her  out  in 
opera  at  Messina.  Her  success 
was  instantaneous.  After  en- 
gagements at  Malta,  and  at  the 
principal  opera  houses  of  Italy, 
she  made  her  tfetu/  in  London, 
and  became  a  sterling  favorite  with  the 
English  public.  During  the  last  seasons  at 
Covent  Garden  and  St.  Petersburgh  her 
name  was  placed  side  by  side  with  the  Diva, 
Patti.  The  care  which  has  been  bestowed 
upon  her  vocal  training,  united  to  her  nat- 


ural gifts,  constitute  her  one  of  the  foremost 
singers  of  the  age.  Her  repertoire  is  very 
extensive  and  varied,  comprising  the  follow- 
ing works : 

••Aida" Verdi 

"Lohengrin"      Wagner 

"  I.a  Stella  del  Nord" Meyerbeer 

"  Flying  Dutchman" Wagner 

"  R.iy  Bias" Marchetti 

"  Romeo  andjuliet" Gounod 


"Don  Giovanni" 

"Travi.ita" 

Mozart 

"Trovatore" 

Verdi 

"Figliadel  Reggimento"  .  . 
"  Dinorah" 

........  Donizetti 

Bell  ni 

"I.es  Huguenots" 

;;Marlha'; 

"  li  Barbiere"  .'.'.".  '.'.'  .' 

Meyerbeer 

FIntow 

Donizetti 

Rossini 

"Lucia" 

"Roberto" 

"  Ernani" 

*".  Verdi 

"William  Tell" Rossini 

"I  Puritani"  ....    1 Bellini 

"  Hamlet  " Thomas 

"Mignon" Thomas 

"Balloin  Mischera" Verdi 

"Rigoletto" Verdi 

"  Faust" Gounod 

"Linda" Donizetti 


Although  an  American  by  birth, 
the  first  appearance  of  Mile.  Al- 
bani  during  the  coming  season, 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
Strakosch,  will  be  her  ifediit  in 
this  country.  No  lengthy  intro- 
duction of  her  is  needed,  as  her 
triumphs  in  Italy,  Paris,  London, 
and  St.  Petersburgh  have  been 
watched  with  sympathetic  inter- 
est by  the  dilettanti  of  the  New 
World.  The  announcement  that 
at  the  present  day  Mile.  Albani  is 
regarded  in  Europe  as  an  artist  of 
the  first  rank  will,  therefore,  not 
fall  upon  unfamiliar  ears.  The 
pure  beauty  of  Mile.  Albani's 
voice,  the  chaste  elegance  of  her 
style,  and  the  great  personal 
charm  of  her  presence,  amounting 
to  positive  magnetism,  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  effect  she  will  pro- 
duce in  her  native  land.  She  has 
just  closed  a  brilliant  season  at 
the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent 
Garden,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
most  strenuous  exertions  and  the 
most  liberal  offers  that  the  favor- 
ite prima  donna  was  prevented 
from  accepting  an  engagement  of 
a  very  flattering  nature  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  was  secured  for  America. 
Her  appearance  among  us  will  be  an 
event  of  no  trifling  importance,  heralded  as 
she  is  by  the  universal  verdict  of  approval 
of  musical  Europe.  In  welcoming  her  to 
her  home  we  shall  but  honor  our  own  land, 
and  give  due  recognition  to  merit. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  MUSIC. 


One  has  said  that  "to  play  artistic  music 
is  to  read  tone  poetry  with  the  fingers."  La- 
bored works  of  art  tire  us.  A  poem  may  be 
musical  in  numbers  and  contain  the  happi- 
est thoughts,  yet,  if  it  seem  to  have  been  an 
effort  of  the  poet,  the  charm  is  lost.  Though 
the  work  be  a  model,  it  bears  the  weight  of 
sleepless  nights  and  long  days  of  toil,  and 
our  brains  are  weary  as  though  we  had  en- 
dured his  fatigue.  A  picture  may  be  the 
finest  conception  of  an  artist's  fancy;  his 
tintings  of  an  evening  cloud  may  be  delicate 
as  nature ;  his  sunrise  gorgeous  as  the  Trop- 
ics; but  if  we  see  the  impress  of  studied  la- 
bor, our  heart's  sympathies  spring  first  to  the 
painter,  not  his  picture ;  that  may  interest 
us,  but  our  hands  seem  weary  with  holding 
the  brush  and  pallet;  our  eyes  ache  with 
gazing  too.  long  upon  the  canvas.  To 
please  our  tastes  and  touch  our  hearts,  me- 
chanical toil  must  be  hidden.  We  like  to 
feel  that  the  artist  is  inspired  and  his  works 
involuntary.  If  to  be  a  good  reader  one 
must  express  the  thoughts  of  the  author  as 
emanating  from  his  own  brain,  so  music  if 
it  reach  the  heart  of  the  listener,  must  be 
played  as  though  flowing  from  the  soul  of 
the  musician.  One  must  forget  the  weary 
years  of  practice,  the  mechanical  exertion, 
and  listen  only  to  the  reading  of  the  tone 
poem. 

One  whose  ear  was  cultivated,  to  whom 
music  was  the  bridge  of  sound  'twixt  earth 
and  heaven,  sat  at  the  opera  with  kindling 
eyes  and  parted  lips  while  the  sweet  melo- 
dies floating  through  his  senses  swept  on 
into  his  heart  and  overflowed  it.  He  rose 
when  the  performance  was  concluded  be- 
wildered and  happy,  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
and  gratitude  in  his  heart,  and  walked  home 
silently  as  one  who  in  a  dream,  had  had  a 
foretaste  of  heaven.  But  what  of  the  young 
man  who  sat  near  him  in  company  with  his 
adored  Angelina.  Well,  he  only  came  be- 
cause it  was  fashionable,  and  his  angel  had 
a  passion  for  the  opera.  She  sang  Love's 
Chidings  in  a  despairing  scream  to  her  pi- 
ano, and  thought  she  knew  music.  De- 
clared herself  " poofectly  entranced;"  and 
the  moment  the  entertainment  was  over 
asked  "  deah  Ceog"  when  he  thought  the 
minstrels  would  come. 

Farther  on  was  a  man  who  had  come  to 
drive  away  the  cares  of  business.  He  sat 
with  folded  arms  and  clouded  brow,  his 
thoughts  constantly  revertmg  to  the  count- 
ing-house, till  a  softer  variation  of  the  theme 
crept  into  his  heart,  and  listenmg  forgetful 
of  days  past  and  days  to  come,  he  floated  in 
the  current  of  the  stream  of  music  uncon- 
scious of  weariness.  He  was  living  a  new 
life  in  a  higher  sphere.  Before  him  sat  a 
young  lady  dressed  in  the  excess  of  fashion  ; 


puffs  and  frizzes,  ribbons  and  curls  innumer- 
able, violet  kid  gloves  and  a  "real  opera 
cloak."  She  was  seen  to  yawn  twice  be- 
hind her  fan,  and  was  heard  to  exclaim  in  a 
drawling  lisp  to  her  companion  that  "of 
courtli  the  opera  wath  divine,  but  why  did'nt 
they  play  '  Thoo  Fly,'  or  thomething." 

There  was  a  knot  of  indispensibles—\an- 
guishing  young  men,  and  enthusiastic  young 
women,  without  whom  no  opera,  theater  or 
entertainment  of  any  kind  is  complete. 
(They  always  take  prominent  seats  and  use 
opera  glasses.)  The  ladies  uttered  pretty 
little  feminine  shrieks  of  delight  in  the  most 
serious  parts  of  the  performance,  and  the 
gentleman  applauded  when  the  others  did. 
The  effect  of  artistic  music  upon  this  group 
was  to  show  the  young  ladies  that  their 
cloaks  were  just  one  week  behind  the  fash- 
ion, and  to  bring  to  the  young  men  the 
alarming  consciousness  that  they  were  dying 
i7i  love  with  the  prima  donna. 

There  were  half  a  dozen  people  from  the 
country  who  had  never  heard  an  opera  be- 
fore, who  sat  with  eyes  and  mouths  express- 
ing the  influence  of  music  which  was  as  di- 
verse as  their  natures.  One  or  two  really 
enjoying  it,  some  saying  they  did  because 
they  thought  it  was  fashionable,  but  others 
bravely  acknowledging  that  they  heard  no 
sense  in  at  all. 

In  the  gallery  was  a  noisy  crowd  who 
stared  at  the  audience  during  the  finest 
parts,  and  patted  their  feet  annoyingly 
when  the  theme  varied  to  dance  measure. 
There  were  also  a  few  who  termed  them- 
selves musical  critics  ;  who  knew  what  mu- 
sic ought  to  be,  and  did  not  expect  to  bt 
pleased ;  to  use  their  own  language,  they 
knew  the  science  of  music  thoroughly.  The 
young  ladies  had  studied  six  months  at  a 
convent,  and  the  young  men  had  not  stud- 
ied at  all.  They  were  natural  musicians. 
These  young  ladies  learned  songs  with 
"op."  on  the  title  page  and  thought  that 
meant"opera."  The  young  men  had  natural 
baritone  voices  and  pleased  themselva- 
higMy.  They  sat  with  sneers  and  annoying 
whispers,  and  when  the  music  ceased  de- 
clared themselves  utterly  bored,  and  fixed 
on  an  even  ng  for  a  musical  soiree  of  their 
own. 

A  composer  had  been  there  too,  a  little  in 
dividual  squeezed  up  in  the  corner  of  hi 
seat  with  his  chin  on  his  breast  and  his  arm^ 
folded.  He  had  not  seen  the  flowers  and 
bright  lights  and  gaudy  dresses.  The  wave- 
ing  of  perfumed  fans  had  not  charmed  hi- 
senses.  He  had  listened  to  see  if  the  thenu 
was  properly  carried  out  and  anticipating  its 
variations.  The  fear  of  a  wrong  inversion 
of  a  chord  wrinkled  his  face  with  an- 
guish one  moment,  but  satisfaction  sat  theri. 
in  the  next.  His  emotions  were  as  variec' 
as  the  theme.  Is  music  or  its  influence  on 
musicians  all  enjoyment t    To  a  practieea 


composer,  who  knows  the  sounds  of  every 
chord,  its  inversions  and  resolutions,  who 
reads  a  melody  with  his  eye  and  is  conscious 
of  its  meaning,  as  we  are  conscious  of  the 
meaning  of  a  poem  without  reading  it  aloud, 
the  pleasure  is  two-fold.  The  deepest  emo- 
tions of  his  heart  are  penned;  if  he  is  sad 
the  burden  of  the  theme  is  mournful  till  a 
brighter  light  dawn  upon  him,  and  as  he  is 
soothed  the  listener  is  soothed.  Now  joy- 
ously the  strains  break  forth  in  contrast. 
He  soars  to  heights  unknown  to  common 
men.  He  is  transported  by  his  own  power. 
Afterward  when  the  annoyance  of  rehearsal 
is  over  and  he  is  confident  the  performers 
will  do  it  justice,  his  pleasure  is  in  listening 
to  the  rendering  and  in  the  knowledge  that 
he  has  carried  to  other  human  hearts  the 
emotions  which  lived  in  his  own.  But  it  is 
not  intended  that  music  should  convey  only 
delight;  its  mission  is  more  than  that.  It 
reaches  the  innermost  depths  of  our  souls. 
The  secret  chambers  which  no  other  power 
can  unseal  when  we  listen  without  unpreju- 
dice  trying  to  catch  the  meaning  the  author 
intended,  it  steals  quiveringly  through  our 
hearts  like  a  living  power.  Conviction 
comes  to  the  sinner's  heart,  joy  to  the  be- 
liever. What  nature  so  low  that  might  not 
be  elevated  by  this  means  ?  What  life  so 
high  that  might  not  be  reached  by  it  ?  To  a 
few  like  Sebastian  Bach  is  given  the  power 
to  stir  the  hearts  of  a  great  multitude,  as  a 
storm  shakes  the  forest,  the  great  ti-ees  and 
the  little  leaves  that  tremble  upon  them. 
What  sound  in  nature  is  not  musical  ?  The 
poet  Coleridge  says,  "  the  mute,  stilly  air  is 
music  slumbering  on  her  instrument.  The 
play  of  a  cataract  is  unwritten  music.  God 
has  surrounded  the  living  world  with  this 
blessing.  The  everlasting  music  of  the 
spheres  sound  forever  m  our  ears,  and  the 
^reat  pulsations  of  the  universe  throb  in 
unison  with  its  harmonies."  Culture  alone 
can  bring  appreciation.  'Then  whether  the 
chords  be  bold  and  harsh,  whether  mourn- 
ful or  soothing,  whether  joyous  or  plaintive, 
they  play  upon  some  emotion  of  the  heart 
and  reach  some  depth  of  the  soul  unknown 
but  to  Divinity. 


When  I  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great, 
■very  emotion  of  envy  dies ;  when  I  read  the 
pitaphs  of  the  beautiful,  every  inordinate 
lesire  forsakes  me;  when  I  meet  with  the 
,'rief  of  parents  upon  a  tombstone,  my  heart 
melts  with  compassion ;  when  1  see  the 
tombs  of  the  parents  themselves,  I  reflect 
low  vain  it  is  to  grieve  for  those  whom  we 
nust  quickly  follow;  when  I  see  kings  ly- 
ing beside  those  who  deposed  them,  when 
I  behold  rival  wits  placed  side  by  side,  or  the 
lioly  men  who  divided  the  world  with  their 
contests  and  disputes,  I  reflect  with  sorrow 
.vnd  astonishment  on  the  frivolous  competi- 
tions, factions,  and  debates  of  mankind. — 
Addison. 
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MUSICAL  GLEANINGS  FROM  GERMAN  LITER- 
ATURE. 


I  MUSIC  IN  CHINA. 

|>^s  THE  chief  land  of  eastern  Asia,  our 
■ijJL  glance  encounters  the  broad,  densely- 
ailt  populated  realm  of  the  Chinese,  highly 
-i-  remarkable  for  agriculture,  industry 
and  a  primitive  culture  preserved  by  se- 
verest conservatism  unaltered  to  the  present 
'day,  which  realm  produces  so  strange  an 
impression  on  account  of  its  peculiarity, 
cutting  a  figure  at  once  halt  patriarchally 
venerable  and  half  burlesquely  comical. 
Apparently  fantastic  in  the  highest  degree, 
Chinese  life  is  at  its  foundation  jejunely 
rational.  Everything  succeeds  excellently 
that  may  be  produced  by  attention,  unre- 
mitting diligence,  and  neat  workmanship, 
while  everything  turns  out  badly,  for  which, 
spirit,  a  soaring  mind  and  fancy,*  are  nec- 
essary. The  japanned  ware,  porcelain, 
woven  textures  and  silks  of  the  Chinese  are 
as  respectable  as  their  exact  notes,  preserved 
from  time  immemorial,  concerning  solar  and 
lunar  eclipses;  but  it  is  so  much  the  worse 
with  the  arts.  In  architecture,  the  burlesque 
side  of  Chinese  life  gives  vent  to  itself  in  the 
queerest  manner ;  in  painting,  their  acute 
and  attentive  observation  of  products  of 
Nature  enables  them  to  portray  plants,  in- 
sects, fishes,  etc.,  with  delicacy  and  neat- 
ness, and  perhaps  to  conceive  with  naivete 
scenes  from  every-day  life ;  but  as  to  their 
basis  these  works  are  merely  products  of 
skillful  handicraft.  Chinese  poetry,  as  far 
as  it  is  known  to  us,  has  a  certain  pedantic 
trait.  But  now  as  regards  music,  consist- 
ently with  Chinese  nature,  it  has  developed, 
as  far  as  a  diligent  observation  of  its  phys- 
ical bases  goes,  into  a  science,  well  consid- 
ered and  regulated  (aside  from  some  fan- 
tastic traits)  and  in  many  respects  correct 
and  true.  According  to  the  report  of  Amiot, 
music  has  been  for  untold  ages  a  science 
held  in  high  estimation.  And  regarded  as 
such,  it  embraces  a  sum  of  correctly  under- 
stoi  d  observations  and  principles.  Where, 
however,  the  artistic  element  proper,  should 
appear,  Chinese  music  is  crude,  barbaric 
and  waste.  Chinese  musical  science  dis- 
plays a  kind  of  development,  a  kind  of 
history  and  learned  controversies.  In  the 
grand  collection  of  books  founded  by  the 
Emperor  Khiang-Iung  in  the  year  1773,  en- 
titled "  Complete  books  of  the  four  maga- 
zines Sse-khou-thsiouanschu,"  the  Imperial 
library  at  Pekin  possesses,  according  to  the 
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catalogue,  not  less  than  482  books  on  music. 
As  regards  practical  music,  the  Chinese 
have  remained  in  the  infancy  of  musical 
performance,  occupying  an  altogether  prim- 
itive platform.  While  their  science  of  music 
has  for  over  two  thousand  years  known  the 
niceties  of  the  circle  of  fifths,  the  twelve  half- 
steps  of  the  octave,  the  two  half-steps  in  the 
scale,  their  practical  music  rants  on  with 
noisy  cymbals,  drums  and  other  obstreper- 
ous instruments  of  sound,  like  the  music 
of  any  wild  race  of  people  whatsoever;  and 
since  for  the  construction  of  melodies,  no 
models  are  to  be  found  in  Nature  such  as 
exist  for  their  delicately  varnished  paintings, 
the  figures  on  their  tea-chests  are  genuine 
works  of  art  in  comparison  to  their  national 
melodies,  which  are  devoid,  almost,  of  sense 
or  connection.  Accordingly,  Chinese  mu- 
sic makes  the  impression  either  of  a  sense- 
less alarm,  or  else,  particularly  in  the  scur- 
rilous nasal  tones  of  Chinese  song,  that  of 
an  irresistably  droll  farce.  The  symphonic 
play  of  a  Chinese  orchestra  is  like  hearing  a 
troop  of  children,  ignorant  alike  of  music 
and  the  handling  of  musical  instruments, 
but  using  instruments  only  for  the  sake  of 
producing  random  sounds  in  the  most  spec- 
tacular manner  possible. 

It  is  otherwise  in  their  theory,  where  only 
single  traits  of  surprising  oddity  betray  the 
fact  that  here  too,  the  stage  of  pure  science 
proper,  (to  which,  also,  as  well  as  to  art, 
belong  spirit,  a  soaring  mind  and  fancy) 
has  not  yet  been  attained.  Music  was 
practiced  among  the  Chinese  and  treated 
with  ingenuity  in  essays  at  a  time  during 
which  the  history  of  all  other  peoples,  the 
Egyptians  alone  excepted,  still  lies  in  dark- 
ness. To  be  sure,  the  accounts  of  the  Chi- 
nese with  reference  to  the  beginning  of  their 
music,  are  strongly  mythical  in  coloring. 
As  Hoang-Ty,  2700  years  before  Christ, 
made  a  conquest  of  the  realm  of  the  Em- 
peror Tsche-Yeu,  he  became  at  once  greatly 
concerned  for  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
commanded  Ling-Iun  to  reduce  music  to 
rules  and  fixed  fundamental  principles. 
Ling-lun,  (according  to  the  legend)  betook 
himself  into  the  land  Si-Yung,  at  the  sources 
of  the  Hoangho,  where  on  a  high  mountain 
at  the  foot  of  which  grew  rich  forests  of 
bamboo,  he  tarried  in  deep  meditation  upon 
his  subject.  On  perceiving  the  miraculous 
bird  Fung-Hoang  who  ever  appears  only 
when  some  benefit  is  to  be  conferred  upon 
mankind,  it  occurred  to  him  to  cut  from  the 
bamboos,  pipes  of  different  lengths.  Fung, 
the  male,  sang  six  tones  and  Hoang,  the  fe- 
male, six  other  tones  (the  six  perfect  mascu- 
line and  the  six  imperfect  feminine  semi- 
tones of  the  octave).  He  imitated  upon  his 
pipes  the  tones  which  he  heard,  the  deepest 
being  F,  called  kung  or  the  great  tone. 
For  this  fundamental  tone,  the  "  Imperial 
palace,"  from  which  all  other  tones  proceed. 


he  cut  the  deepest  tube,  Huang-tschung, 
"the  yellow  bell."  The  same  tone  had 
been  given  by  the  miraculous  bird  Fung- 
Hoang;  both  the  rushing  of  the  Hoang-ho, 
and  Ling-lun's  speech  sounded  in  unison  with 
it,  and  Ling-lun  decided  that  this  must  be 
the  correct  fundamental  and  original  tone 
in  Nature.  He  now  returned  to  the  court. 
The  problem  now  was  to  determine  irrevo- 
cably the  correct  measure  for  the  discovered 
tone.  The  happy  thought  occurred  to  Ling- 
lun  to  determine  the  contents  of  the  tube  by 
pouring  into  it  grains  of  a  certain  kind  of 
millet,  called  Chou,  which  are  black  and 
very  hard,  and  are  not  attacked  by  insects, 
etc.  The  compass  of  that  fundamental 
tone  was  formed  by  exactly  100  such  grains 
laid  side  by  side.  So  Ling-lun  became,  af- 
ter a  fashion,  the  Pythagoras  or  Guido 
Arezzo  of  Chinese  music — and  there  can 
hardly  be  a  more  strange  mixture  of  myth- 
ically colored  legend  and  dry  pragmaticism 
than  the  foregoing  account.  The  Emperor 
Tschun,  the  noble  adopted-successor  of  the 
Emperor  Yao,  (about  2300  years  before 
Christ,)  both  of  whom  are  still  proverbial 
among  the  Chinese  as  excellent  regents,  gave 
commissions  to  his  musically  informed  ser- 
vant Quel,  which  aimed  at  the  ennoblement 
of  music.  The  artistic  capabilities  of  the 
Chinese  proved  inadequate  to  accomplish 
enough  in  this  direction,  although  Quel 
boasts  "that  when  he  caused  the  sounding 
"stones  of  his  'King'  to  give  forth  tones, 
"the  very  animals  gathered  around  him  and 
"trembled  for  joy."  But  then  Quel's  com- 
positions were  so  beautiful  that  the  great 
Confucius,  on  hearing  one  of  them,  "  thought 
of  nothing  else  fcr  three  months,  being  un- 
willing even  to  eat,  although  the  choicest 
kinds  offood  were  set  before  him."  Tschun's 
commission,  however,  also  read:  "Teach 
"the  children  of  the  great,  that  through 
"thine  instruction  they  may  become  just, 
"  mild  and  understanding,  strong  without 
"hardness,  preserving  the  dignity  of  their 
"  rank  without  pride  or  presumption.  Thou 
"art  to  utter  these  teachings  in  poems,  in 
"order  that  they  maybe  sung  to  suitable 
"melodies  and  accompanied  by  playing  on 
"  instruments.  The  music  should  follow  the 
"sense  of  the  words,*  and  let  it  be  simple 
"and  natural,  for  idle,  empty  and  emascu- 
"  lated  music  is  to  be  rejected.  Music  is  the 
"expression  of  the  emotions  of  the  soul. 
"Now,  if  the  soul  of  the  musician  be  virtu- 
"  ous,  his  music  too,  will  be  full  of  noble  ex- 
"pressiveness  and  will  unite  the  souls  of 
"men  with  the  spirits  in  heaven."  When 
Chinese  records  tell  us  of  Fo-hi,  the  pro- 
motor  of  religion,  that  by  playing  on  his  in- 
strument he  first  introduced  "  rest  and  order 
in  his  own  heart,"  and  then  employed  it  to 
make  others  peaceal5le  and  industrious,  we 

■■■■Plate  says  literally  the  same  in  book  ni  of  the  Re- 
public. 
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are  most  forcibly  reminded  of  Pythagoras. 
*  *  Furthermore,  if  the  Greeks  ascribed 
to  music  high  moral  worth  and  perceived 
in  it  an  art  of  great  importance  to  the  thriv- 
ing of  the  St.ite,  and  which  accordingly 
must  be  under  the  supervision  of  and  regu- 
lated by  laws  of  the  State,  and  if  in  ear- 
liest times  among  them,  l.nvs  and  moral  say- 
ings were  not  only  poetically  laid  down,  but 
also  delivered  in  song;  so,  in  the  above- 
mentioned  decree  of  the  Emperor  Tschuii, 
we  discover  quite  similar  features.  As  the 
philosophers  of  Greece  zealously  oppose 
certain  harmonies  as  too  lu.xurious  and  el- 
feminate,  so  we  learn  from  a  decree  of  the 
Emperor  Ngai-Ti  (A.  D.  364)  that  the  music 
of  Tschin  and  Wei,  two  little  kingdoms,  was 
condemned  even  anciently,  for  its  effemi- 
nacy. Such  music,  according  to  the  views 
of  the  Chinese  philosophers,  bears  the  worst 
testimony  concerning  the  moral  worth  and 
political  importance  of  the  lands  where  it 
prevails.  "  Would'st  thou  know,"  exclaims 
Confucius,  "if  a  land  be  wjU  governed  and 
of  good  morals?  Hear  its  music  !  "  *  *  * 
But  exactly  as  it  is  prescribed  for  the  im- 
perial chapel,  and  for  all  China,  what  must 
be  done  and  what  left  undone,  the  Celestial 
empire,  nevertheless,  has  not  been  able  to 
keep  wholly  aloof  from  thj  influence  of  the 
timjs,  and  in  1679  thj  music-loving  Emperor 
Kang-hi  even  conceived  the  idea  of  reform- 
ing muiic  completely.  From  the  jesuu 
Pereira  and  the  missionary  Grimaldi,  Ik 
had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  European 
music,  and  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  thr 
Chinese  in  general,  discovered  taste  in  it. 
In  particular,  he  could  scarcely  control 
himself  for  astonishment  at  Pereira's  capa- 
bility of  Setting  down  at  once  in  notes  ever\ 
melody  which  he  heard  and  repeating  it 
correctly  with  his  voice.  He  commanded 
the  two  clergymen  to  write  down  the  chief 
principles  of  h.armony,  and  the  compendium 
w.is  at  once  printed  at  tho  palace  in  a  very 
orni  n:ntil  style.  The  Chinese  learned  to 
perform  European  melodies,  playing  them 
accurately  note  for  note  in  most  loyal  sub- 
jection,but  not  w.thout sigh.;  for  compared 
with  thjir  prim.-v.il,  glorious  and  highly 
symbolic  music,  all  of  this  was  merely 
empty  tinkling.  In  short,  Kang-hi  per 
ceived,  that  without  resorting  to  measures 
positively  frightful,  he  could  not  carry  out 
the  reform,  and  accordingly  he  abandon 
ed  it. 

The  Chinese  understand  how  to  attain 
that  which  is  usef«l.  l.iwful,  respectable  and, 
if  you  will,  morally  good.  But  to  produce 
the  beautiful  remains  denied  to  them. 
Whenever  they  attempt  it,  laughable  carica- 
tures are  the  sole  result.  Nevertheless,  they 
employ  music  as  diligently  as  any  othei 
people.  They  have  triusic  at  weddings,  re- 
ligious festiv.ils.  funerals,  etc.,  and  neither 
in  tragedy  nor  in  comedy  can  the  Chinese 


theatre  (Singsong)  dispense  with  song. 
Whenever  a  person  in  the  drama  is  thrown 
into  an  elevated  frame  of  mind,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  important  scenes,  etc.,  an  aria  is 
always  introduced,  so  that  the  Chinese 
possess  something  resembling  that  operatic 
h\brid  of  ours,  in  which  dialogue  and  vocal 
numbers  alternate.  As  in  common  life, 
people  do  not  sing,  but  speak,  it  is  a  poeti- 
cal extravagance  that  in  realistic  China  such 
representations  are  not  banished  as  "un 
natural,"  just  as  in  their  paintings,  shadow, 
an<l  the  perspective  dimiriution  of  objects 
,ire  put  aside  on  grounds  pertaining  to  the 
understanding.  "Joy,  pain,  rage,  despair, 
raving,"  says  John  Barrow,  "are  all  sought 
to  be  expressed  upon  the  Chinese  stage  by 
means  of  song,  and  it  matters  not  if  our  ad- 
mirers of  Italian  opera  take  off..nse  at  these 
Chinese  dramas,  for  they  leave  the  impress- 
ion throughout  of  a  ridiculous  parody  on 
our  modern  operatic  stage.  Even  thost 
sacrifices  to  Italian  auricular  sensuality, 
which  to-day,  fortunately,  are  no  longer  to 
be  met  with,  but  which  in  Rome,  Goethe 
saw  act,  clad  as  females,  in  Cimarosa','- 
"  Impressario,"  and  found  deserving  o! 
oraise,  are  not  unknown  to  the  Chinesi 
theatre,  where  they  likewise  appear  in  fe- 
male rolfs,  because,  according  to  Chinesi 
deas  of  propriety,  real  women  are  not  per 
niitted  to  tread  the  stage.  Now,  when  in  ; 
Jhinese  drama,  for  example,  a  man  inor 
tally  wounded  in  sleep  by  his  faithless  spouse 
ihrough  a  blow  on  the  forehead  with  a  club 
iiimediately  steps  forward  with  his  death 
uound  visible,  laments  his  fate  in  an  ari: 
md  finally  falls  to  the  floor,  we  are  to  b 
ure,  forcibly  reminded  of  similar  situation- 
in  Italian  opera,  such  as  the  dying  air  whicl 
Edgardo  sings,  with  a  dagger  in  his  bo.ly 
,n  Lucia,  and  with  which  Moriani  trans 
ported  all  feeling  souls.  A  Chinese  Clyteni 
nestra  is,  in  the  course  of  a  play,  seized,  car- 
ried before  the  authorities  and  condemnei 
to  be  flayed  alive.  After  the  execution  o 
the  sentence,  she  at  once  appears,  and  in 
leed,  nude,  in  a  hideously  true  imitation  o 
the  condition  in  which  the  penalty  leave 
her,  and  sings  a  long  aria  full  of  frightfii 
liowls.  This,  a  favorite  representatioi 
among  the  Chinese  mighi  prove  a  little  toi 
iiuicli  for  a  cultivated  European  public,  bu 
10  see  an  innocent  maiden  seethed  in  a  kel 
lie  of  bo. ling  oil,  in  the  presence  of  hei 
father,  as  occurs  in  the  closing  scene  o 
Haleoey's  opera,  "The  Jewess,"  is  foum 
quite  endurable.  Together  with  such  speci 
mens  of  hideousness,  there  appear  the  mos 
childish  features,  carried  out  with  the  gre.Tt 
est  earnestness.  For  example,  if  it  is  to  bi 
shown  how  a  general  undertakes  a  warlik. 
expedition  to  a  distant  land,  he  sings  of  it  ii 
,in  aria,  during  which,  boy-like,  he  rides  i 
cane  several  times  around  the  stage,  swing- 
ing a  short  whip.     China  indeed  leaves  tht 
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impression  of  seeing  the  culture  of  other 
peoples  in  the  reflex-image  of  a  carricature 
mirror.  The  Chinese  find  European  music 
detestable.  "  Our  music,"  said  one  of  them 
to  Patre  Amiot,  "  penetrates  the  ears  to  the 
heart,  and  from  the  heart  into  the  soul,  and 
this  your  music  is  incapable  of  doing." — Dr. 
Amukos. 


MAJOR  AND  MINOR    SCALES  AND  KEYS 


The  subject  of  relation  and  difference  be- 
tween Major  and  Minor  scaies  with  their 
"whys"  and  "wherefores"  is  a  confusing 
one  to  many  who  are  merely  notation  read- 
ers, and  in  the  major  and  minor  kcji  it  is 
even  more  abstruse.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
the  terms  scale  and  key.     By  scale  is  meant 

I  succession  of  the  tones  of  one  or  more  oc- 
taves in  numerical  order  asscending  or  de- 
scending, while  the  term  key  compre- 
hends all  of  the  tones  in  one  or  more  oc- 
taves in  any  other  order  than  a  numerical 
succession,  and  embraces  all  combinations 
>f  these  tones  that  are  pleasing  to  the  ear. 
It  therefore  requires  a  thorough  knowledge 
if  thorough  base  and  harmony  to  be  able  to 
uUy  comprehend  the  minor  keys.  As  for 
he  minor  scale,  we  see  no  reason  why  the 
lifference  and  relation  between  it  and  its 
L'l.ative  major  scale  should  not  be  plain  to 
ill.  The  difference  between  any  major 
scale  and  its  relative  minor  scale  lies  only 

II  the  melodic  structure  and  pitch  of  the  two 
iCales.  To  illustrate,  we  will  take  the  scale 
if  C  major  and  examine  its  melodic  struct- 
ire.  We  find  that  the  intervals  are  all  ma- 
or  seconds  except  between  three  and  four 
E  and  F)  and  seven  and  eight  (  B  and  C,) 
vhere  we  have  minor  seconds.  Then  we 
ake  "A,"  which  is  six  of  the  scale,  and 
nake  it  one  of  a  new  scale.  We  build  the 
lew  scale  by  using  the  very  same  tones  as 
ised  in  the  scale  of  C  till  we  come  to  G, 
vhich  was  five  in  the  scale  of  "  C  "  major, 
uid  refuse  it  and  take  one  a  minor  second 
ligher,  C  sharp.  Now  let  us  compare  the 
.wo  scales.  In  the  first  (which  is  "  C"  ma- 
or,)  we  have  the  pitches 
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C,      D,      E.      F,      G,      A,      B,      C, 
lith  minor  seconds  between  E  and  F  and 
1!  and  C,  or  tones  Three3.x\A  /-"our  and  Seven 
uid  Eight.     In  the  new  scale  we  have  the 
litchcs 
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A,  B,  C.  U,  E,  F,  G sharp.  A, 
.vhich  are  the  identical  letters  used  in  the 
iist,  exce,>t  the G  sharp.  Here  is  amorcin- 
.imate  relation  to  the  scale  of  "C"  m.ijor, 
han  we  can  sustain  and  start  from  any 
uher  point  in  the  scale.  This  scale  sounds 
nore  melancholy  than  the  first,  yet  it  is 
omplete  and  satisfactory,  and  the  relation 
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is  obvious.    Now  for  the  difference.    See 
the  two  scales  together: 

"C"  ni.ijor,  C,  I),  i.  t,  6,  A.  B,  C. 

"A  "  minor.  A.  B,  C,  D.  E,  F.  G  sharp,  A. 
,254507  8 

First  they  differ  in  pitch,  one  being  started 

lower  than  the  other,  then  they  differ  in  the 

melodic  structure,  the  minor  scale  having 

minor  seconds  between  7^t/f?and  Three  and 

Seven  and  Eight,  and  an  augmented  second 

between  Six  and  Seven. 

A  few  words  on  the  harmonic  treatment 
of  the  minor  key,  and  I  am  done.  The 
Dominant  is  next  in  importance  to  the 
Tonic,  and  is  used  as  a  hinge  for  the  har- 
mony to  turn  on.  So  when  we  wish  to  mod- 
ulate to  a  new  key,  we  aim  at  the  Dominant 
of  that  key,  and  when  there  we  have  no 
trouble  in  revolving  to  its  Tonic.  The  Dom- 
nant  chord  is  a  major  z\\oxd.  in  both  the  ma- 
jor and  minor  keys.  But  the  Tonic  chord 
is  a  major  chord  in  the  major  key,  and  a 
minor  chord  in  the  minor  key,  hence  the 
name  minor  key.  There  are  other  interest- 
ing facts  for  the  harmonist  to  study  in  these 
keys,  but  as  this  article  is  written  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  editor  for  beginners  and 
those  who  may  possess  a  partial  knowledge 
of  harmony.  I  omit  them. 

The  signature  of  the  minor  key  is  always 
the  same  as  that  of  the  relative  major  key, 
for  the  reason,  that  the  sharp  ox  flat  used  to 
modify  the  staff  is  placed  in  the  measure 
before  note  or  notes  that  may  be  written  on 
that  degree;  if  it  were  placed  in  the  signa- 
ture it  would  be  confused  with  same  signa- 
ture for  a  major  key,  and  in  the  harmonic 
minor  key  the  signature  would  need  to  be 
canceled  frequently.  It  will  be  observed 
in  this  article  I  have  used  only  the  melodic 
form  of  the  minor  scale  as  it  is  chiefly  used 
in  vocal  music. 


GLEANINGS  FROM   MUSICAL  HISTORY. 


TRUE  GENIUS  NON-EGOTISTIC. 

Haydn's  great  and  oft-e,\pressed  admira- 
tion for  Handel's  Messiah  and  "  Joshua," 
both  of  which  he  h.-'aid  during  his  visit  to 
London  in  1794,  has  often  been  commented 
upon  by  musical  writers  since  his  day.  In 
fict,  so  profound  was  the  impression  created 
u;)iin  his  mind  by  these  great  master-pieces 
of  Handel,  that  there  is  no  question  but  to 
their  influence  we  are  indebted  for  the  Crea- 
tion. He  said  of  the  chorus  in  "Joshua," 
"The  nations  tremble,"  "only  an  inspired 
author  ever  did,  or  ever  could  pen  such  a 
sublime  composition."  Thus  did  one  great 
mind  act  upon  another,  inspiring  a  kindred 
work  destined  to  live  contemporaneously 
with  the  glorious  conception  by  which  it  was 
inspired. 

Who  has  not  admired  the  artistic  truth  of 
Haydn,  who  silenced  the  carpings  of  Mo- 
zart's  conceited   critics,  who  were   finding 


faults  in  his  "  Marriage  of  Figaro."  "  I  can 
not  speak,"  he  said,  "  of  these  faults  which 
you  mention,  but  this  I  do  know,  Mozart  is 
the  greatest  composer  living."  And  after 
the  death  of  Mozart,  he  said  to  his  father, 
"  I  declare  to  you  before  God,  that  your  son 
is  the  greatest  composer  that  ever  lived." 
Or  of  Mozart's  indignant  rebuke  of  an  infe- 
rior musician  of  the  time,  who  aspired  to 
rival  Haydn,  and  who  continually  filled 
Mozart's  ears  with  criticisms  of  Haydn's 
works.  The  great  master  bore  it  patiently 
for  a  time,  but  even  his  almost  divine  en- 
durance gave  way  at  last,  and  he  turned 
upon  his  conceited  tormenter,  and  burst 
forth,  "Sir.  if  you  and  I  were  both  boiled 
down,  we  would  not  furnish  material  for  one 
Haydn."  That  finished  him.  Of  all  trib- 
utes paid  by  one  great  master  to  another, 
we  think  that  ol  Mozart  for  Handel,  stands 
pre-eminent;  and  by  this  manly,  unselfish 
manifestation  of  artistic  appreciation,  Mozart 
furnished  mankind  with  one  of  the  greatest 
possible  proofs  of  his  own  transcendant 
genius.  "Of  all  of  us,"  he  frequently  said, 
"  Handel  understands  best  how  to  produce 
a  great  effect;  when  he  chooses,  he  can 
strike  like  a  thunderbolt."  That  Handel, 
and  Mozart,  also,  did  frequently  "strike 
like  a  thunderbolt,"  we  opine  none  will  dis- 
pute who  have  listened  to  "Messiah,"  "Is- 
rael in  Egypt,"  "  Don  Giovanni,"  "Twelfth 
Mass,"  or  any  of  the  works  of  these  "  kings 
of  music." 

An  incident  related  of  Verdi,  whose 
music  is  held  in  such  high  esteem  by  the 
people  of  to-day,  is  recorded  by  the  Milan 
correspondent  of  the  Paris  Times.  Speak- 
ing of  an  interview  w.th  the  "Rossini  of 
Modern  Opera,"  he  says:  "Verdi's  eyes 
gleamed  with  pleasure  as  he  showed  me  a 
Utter  from  Richard  Wagner,  (who  is  an  ar- 
dent admirer  of  his  Italian  colleague,)  in 
which  after  expressing  his  appreciation  o( 
his  merits,  he  invited  him  to  attend  his  fes- 
tival next  year,  and  closed  by  tendering  him 
the  use  of  his  great  opera  house  for  the  pre- 
sent.ition  of  his  works.  The  letter  closed 
by  s:iying  "  this  great  house  with  its  vast  di- 
mensions, science  and  musical  resources 
would  be  well  adapted  to  their  presentation 
in  a  manner  worthy  your  genius."  Verdi 
is  warm  in  his  admiration  of  Wagner,  whom 
he  declares  to  be  "the  greatest  composer  ol 
modern  time."  He  st.U  furthet,  a  id  mor^ 
emphatically  proves  his  admiration  of  tin, 
composer  of  the  "  Music  of  the  Future,  "  by 
cutting. completely  adrift  from  his  old  style 
and  writing  his  "Aida"  after  the  true  Wag- 
nerian school.  It  is  said  to  be  a  grand 
work,  but  we  question  whether  it  is  destined 
to  outlive  either  "Em. mi,"  or  "Trovatore." 
Verdi  is  also  warm  in  praise  of  Meyer- 
beer, one  of  his  most  persistent  advers.iries 
during  his  life.  In  reading  their  mutual  in- 
terchanges of  artistic  appreciation,  students 


of  musical  history  will  find  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve the  German  lion  and  Italian  lamb 
have  lain  down  together,  when  they  remem- 
ber the  ancient  feuds  of  Handel  and  Buonon- 
cini,  Gluck  and  Picini,  and  many  other  old 
time  rivals.  But  a  musical  millenium  seems 
to  be  dawning,  and  the  lyric  hatchet  is 
buried.  Verdi  also  expressed  the  warmest 
regard  for  Rossini,  of  whom  he  said,  "He, 
good  old  m.in,  w.is  the  first  to  really  en- 
courage me  when  I  was  unable  to  obtain 
the  representation  of  "Ernani,"  in  Paris. 
He  generously  removed  all  obstructions 
from  my  path,  and  but  for  him  1  should 
have  lost  heart."  Generous  Rossini ! 
Grateful  Verdi!  In  our  own  city  the  writer 
had  the  pleasure  of  a  similar  experience, 
which  he  takes  pleasure  in  presenting  in 
this  connection.  During  a  highly  interest- 
ing conversation  w.th  Rubinstein,  one  of 
the  three  greatest  pianists  of  our  time,  the 
name  of  the  lamented  Carl  Tausig  was  in- 
troduced. The  piano  king,  with  a  face 
lightened  with  honest  and  ardent  enthusi- 
asm exclaimed  warmly,  "Ah,  there  was  in- 
deed a  great  pianist,"  and  descanted  at 
great  length  upon  his  merits  as  an  execu- 
tant and  composer.  Herr  Rubinstein  also 
paid  high  tributes  to  his  living  rivals,  the 
Abbe  Listz  and  Von  Bulow. 

One  other,  and  this  one  essentially  Ameri- 
can. During  a  recent  conversation  upon 
choral  matter  with  Prof  Otto  Singer,  form- 
erly of  New  York  City,  but  latterly  of  Cincir- 
nati,  he  with  great  warmth  and  honesty  sa:<', 
"Carl  Zerrahn  is  a  mighty  choral  conductor, 
and  as  such,  he  has  no  equ.il.  He  is  indeed 
great."  When  it  is  remembered  that  Prof. 
Singer  himself  holds  a  position  very  near 
the  front  in  the  world  of  choral  music, 
Theodore  Thomas  deeming  him  to  be  es- 
sent  ally  qualified  to  train  the  late  Cincin- 
nati Festival  chorus,  this  unpre  udiced  testi- 
mony to  the  great  abil.ty  of  a  brother  musi- 
cian, is  all  the  more  to  be  Valued  as  such. 
It  is  alike  honorable  to  both. 

We  can  not,  we  think,  more  nobly  con- 
clude this  chapter,  than  by  citing  the  exam- 
ple of  one  whose  whole  artistic  life  was  a 
living  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  axiom 
set  down  at  the  onset,  that  "true  genius  is 
non-egotistic."  The  late,  universally  be- 
loved and  lamented  Madame  Kuphro-yne 
Parepa-Rosa,  in  her  own  example  proved  its 
tiuth.  An  artict  whose  excellence  the  en- 
tire civilized  world  owned  and  admired,  she 
ivas  ever  ready  to  discover,  acknowLdge 
and  encourage  evidences  in  others  of  the 
art  she  loved  so  well.  How  many  a  de- 
serving, struggling  aspirant  for  musical 
honors  has  she  helped  on  in  the  race,  and 
how  many  toiling  ones  whom  she  thus  chei  r- 
ed  remember  her  w.th  tender,  loving  giati- 
■  ude.  Wh  it  proud.r  or  moreendurmg  mon- 
ument can  be  reared  than  the  fond  memory 
of  the  many  fellow  artists  who  loved  her. 
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SELECTIONS. 


THE  LENGTH  OF  SERMONS. 

AJter  the  reformation  long  sermons  came 
into  fashion.  The  mediaeval  and  pre-re- 
formation  divines  contented  themselves  with 
a  homily  varying  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes 
in  length,  but  the  Huguenots,  Waldenses, 
Puritans,  Covenanters,  Independents  and 
other  protesting  bodies,  conceiving  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  assert  and  maintain  theses  re- 
lating to  doctrine  and  discipline,  made  their 
sermons  argumentative,  and  sometimes 
spun  out  the  argument  to  an  inordinate 
length.  The  hour-glass  literally  corres- 
ponded with  its  name,  for  it  ran  for  one 
hour  before  the  sand  had  all  past  through, 
and  the  preacher  claimed  his  full  sixty  min- 
utes. Sometimes  he  was  provided  with  a 
half  hour  glass,  which  he  used  when  a 
shorter  sermon  was  to  be  preached.  It  was 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  Puritan  sermons  occasionally  reached 
the  enormous  length  of  two  hours,  that  the 
hour-glass  limit  was  applied.  Many  pulpits 
were  furnished  with  iron  stands  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  hour-glass.  One  such  is  still 
existing  at  Compton  Bassett  church,  Wilts, 
with  a  fleur-de-lis  handle  for  turning  the 
glass  when  the  sand  had  run  out.  Another 
at  Hurst,  in  Berkshire,  has  a  fanciful  wrought 
iron  frame,  with  foliage  of  oak  and  ivy,  and 
an  inscription,  "As  this  glass  runeth,  so 
man's  life  passeth."  At  Cliffe,  in  Kent,  is  a 
stand  for  an  hour-glass  on  a  bracket  affixed 
to  the  pulpit.  The  parish  accounts  of  St. 
Catharine,  Aldgate,  contain  an  old  entry, 
"  Paid  for  an  hour-glass  that  hangeth  by  the 
pulpit  where  the  preacher  doth  make  a  ser- 
mon, that  he  may  know  how  the  hour  pass- 
eth away,  one  shilling;"  and  another  re- 
lates to  a  bequest  of  "  an  hour-glass,  with  a 
frame  to  stand  in."  One  preacher  had  ex- 
hausted his  sand  glass,  turned  it  and  gone 
three-fourths  of  another  running  ;  the  con- 
gregation had  nearly  all  retired  and  the  clerk 
tired  out,  audibly  asked  his  reverend  supe- 
rior to  lock  up  the  church  and  put  the  key 
under  the  door  when  he  was  done,  as  he 
(the  clerk)  and  the  few  remaining  auditors 
were  going  away.  Hugh  Peters,  after 
preaching  an  hour,  turned  his  hour-glass 
and  said,  "  I  know  you  are  good  fellows,  so 
let's  have  another  glass."  Daniel  Burgess, 
an  eloquent  non-conformist  divine  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  let  his  hour- 
glass run  out  while  preaching  vehemently 
against  the  sin  of  drunkenness.  He  re- 
versed it,  and  exclaimed,  "  Brethren,  I  have 
somewhat  more  to  say  on  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  drunkenness,  so  let's  have 
another  glass,  and  then — ,"  which  was  a 
regular  toper's  phrase.  A  rector  of  Bilbury 
used  to  preach  two  hours  with  two  turns  of 
the  glass;  after  the  giving  out  of  the  text  the 


squire  of  the  parish  withdrew,  smoking  his 
pipe,  and  returned  to  the  blessing. — All  the 
Year  Round. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  HYMN. 

The  beautiful  hymn,  "Abide  With  Me," 
was  written  by  Henry  Francis  Lyle,  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman,  who  died  at  Nice  some  years 
ago.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  composed 
is  thus  told  in  the  Christian  Weekly  : 

"  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1847  ;  the  gloom 
of  winter  was  already  settling  upon  the  coast 
and  the  pomps  ot  decay  tinging  the  leaves. 
The  pastor,  who  was  now  preparing  to  leave 
the  parish,  and  who  seemed  like  one  al- 
ready hovering  over  the  verge  of  the  grave, 
determined  to  speak  to  his  dear  people  once 
more,  perhaps  for  the  last  time.  He  drag- 
ged his  attenuated  form  into  the  pulpit  and 
delivered  his  parting  discoure,  while  the 
great  tears  rolled  down  the  hardy  faces  of 
the  worshippers.  He  then  administered  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  his  spiritual  children. 
Tired  and  exhausted,  but  with  his  neart 
swelling  with  emotion,  he  went  home.  The 
old  poetic  inspiration  came  over  him,  and 
he  wrote  the  words  and  music  of  his  last 
song.  He  had  prayed  that  his  last  breath 
be  spent  '  swan-like,' 

*"  In  song  that  may  not  die.' 
And  this  effort  was  to  prove  a  literal  answer 
to  his  prayer. 

"  The  poem  composed  under  these  inter- 
esting circumstances  was  the  well  known 
hymn  beginning; 

'■  'Abide  with  me  ;  fast  falls  the  eventide  ; 

The  darkness  deepens,  Lord,  with  mc  abide  ; 
When  other  helpers  fail,  and  comforts  flee. 
Help  of  the  helpless,  oh,  abide  with  me.'  " 


TOBACCO  EXHALATIONS. 

That  tobacco  is  absorbed  in  the  tissues  of 
the  body  has  long  been  asserted  by  some, 
though  as  positively  denied  by  others.  In 
support  of  the  affirmative,  a  fact  in  con- 
<iection  with  the  hydrophatic  process  known 
as  the  wet  sheet  pack  is  cited.  In  this  pro- 
cess the  patient  is  enveloped  in  a  wet  sheet, 
and  then,  over  this,  in  blankets.  By  this 
means,  it  is  claimed  that,  through  the  ope- 
ration of  the  principles  of  endosmose  and 
exosmose,  the  water  of  the  sheet  is  made 
to  enter  the  body,  while  at  the  same  time 
impurities  are  withdiawn  therefrom.  Now, 
on  the  habitual  user  of  tobacco  being  sub- 
jected for  an  hour  to  this  process,  it  is  found, 
on  his  envelopments  being  taken  off,  that 
the  odor  of  the  tobacco  coming  from  his 
body,  and  from  the  sheet  in  which  he  has 
lain,  is  perceptible  to  every  one  present. 


The  Bible  tells  of  music  in  heaven,  and 
it  is  always  understood  that  we  shall  help 
to  make  it.  But  it  also  tells  of  beautiful 
buildings  and  fair  gardens,  yet  it  strikes 
few  that  we  may  help  to  build  and  keep  them. 


RECEIPT   FOR  A  HAPPY  HOME. 

Six  things,  says  Hamilton,  are  requisite 
to  create  a  happy  home.  Integrity  must  be 
the  architect,  and  tidiness  the  upholsterer. 
It  must  be  warmed  by  affection,  and  lighted 
up  with  cheerfulness;  and  industry  must  be 
the  ventilator,  renewing  the  atmosphere  and 
bringing  in  fresh  salubrity  every  day;  while, 
over  all,  a  protecting  canopy  of  glory,  and 
nothing  will  suffice  except  the  blessing  of 
God.  __^ 

A  SLIGHT  DIFFERENCE. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Akers  Allen,  the  author  of 
"  Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,"  reading  in  the 
New  York  World  that  she  wrote  that  poem 
"by  the  bedside  of  her  dying  little  boy  in 
Boston,  when,  under  the  heaviest  pressure  of 
poverty  and  misfortune,  she  was  earning  a 
pinched  living  doing  shop-work  without  a 
sewing  machine,"  writes  the  editor  of  the 
World  that— 

"I  never  lived  in  Boston.  I  never  did 
shop-work  without  a  sewing  machine.  I 
never  earned  my  little  boy's  living.  I  nev- 
er wrote  verses  at  his  bedside.  My  little 
boy  never  died,  and  I  never  had  a  little  boy. 
Still  1  do  not  like  to  dispute  the  story,  for  I 
consider  contradiction  so  suggestive  of  ill- 
breeding,  and  an  alternative  only  to  be  em- 
ployed in  extremities." 


WEALTH   OF  AUTHORS. 

Victor  Hugo  is  said  to  be  very  rich  ;  Lam- 
artine  gained  enormous  sums  of  money;  so 
did  Alexander  Dumas.  The  theater  is, 
however,  the  only  lucrative  province  of  lit- 
erature. While  such  men  as  Sardou,  Meil- 
hac  and  Halevy  are  making  large  fortunes, 
Taine,  who  is  a  very  hard  worker,  and  who 
lives  with  the  closest  economy,  has  only 
succeeded  in  making  what  must  be  called 
a  small  fortune.  About  is  not  rich,  as  he 
only  writes  novels,  and  all  his  attempts  on 
the  stage  have  been  failures.  So  were  tlic 
attempts  of  Theophile  Gautier,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  libretto  of  a  ballet,  which 
probably  got  him  more  money  than  all  his 
other  poems  put  together. 


"  Dear  old  Aunt  Mary,"  said  a  school 
girl,  "  don't  see  very  well,  and  last  Sunday 
she  was  buzzing  around  getting  ready  for 
church,  looking  for  umbrella,  specs,  over- 
shoes, and  last,  but  not  least,  her  prayer 
book.  The  latter  she  thought  she  had  se- 
cured by  grabbing  something  off  her  bureau 
at  the  last  moment,  but  when  she  got  to 
church  it  proved  to  be  my  musical  box,  and 
the  old  lady  in  trying  to  find  her  place  in 
this  uncommon  book  of  prayer,  touched  the 
spring  and  it  went  off  in  fine  style  to  the 
tune  of 'O  Jim  Along,  Jim  Along,  Joscy.'  " 

Gold  does  not  satisfy  love;  it  must  be 
paid  in  its  own  coin. — Madame  Delasy. 


Sherman    &•    Hyde'S     Musical    |R.eview. 
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—No  Lntta  next  season. 

—AH  Burnett  is  going  to  Europe. 

— Carl  Rosa  is  coming  to  this  country. 

—Charleston,  S.  C,  is  to  have  a  new  theater. 

—Six  Parisian  theaters  opened  September  ist. 

— Patti  is  having  "Maritana  "  written  in  Italian. 

— German  Opera  is  to  be  brought  out  in  New  York. 

—Rose  Hersee  has  been  very  ill  with  typhoid  fever. 

-The  new  Globe  Theater,  at  Boston,  will  open  about 


-Long     Branch    has  a   itjou    the 


ailed    the 


Coir 

—The  new  Paris  Grand  Opera  House  is  to  be  opened 
January  i,  1875. 

— Swinburne's  "Bothwell"  has  just  passed  into  a 
second  edition. 

—Liszt  is  writing  a  new  "Theoretical  and  Practical 
School  of  Music." 

-The  pianist  Cesi  has  given  a  concert,  in  Naples, 
with  great  success. 

—Carl  Rosa  has  once  more  resumed  the  baton,  with 
a  strong  company. 

—Barry  Sullivan  will  soon  appear  at  one  of  the  lead- 

— Mr.  M.  W.Whitney  leaves  for  London,  this  month, 
to  fulfill  a  six  months'  engagement. 

— London  papers  say  that  Campanini  improved  won- 
derfully during  his  American  tour. 

—Mrs.    Gates   will   bring    out  Girf/le  Giro/la,    this 

-Mile.  Detry,  a  Belgian  violoncellist,  was  very  suc- 
cessful at  a  Philharmonic  concert  in  Arras. 

-Volume  I  of  Professor  Corssen's  book,  "On  the 
Language  of  the  Etruscans,"  was  published  last  month. 

— Bargiel  has  given  up  his  position  as  chapel  master 
in  Rotterdam  and  taken  up  his  residence  in  Berlin  as 
teacher  of  the  High  School  of  Music. 

-Yvon's  "Great  Republic"  is  truly  a  glorious  con- 
ception, creditable  alike  to  the  great  artist  who  created 
it,  and  our  own  country  which  inspired  it. 

—Professor  Isidor  Seiss,  of  Cologne,  enraptured  the 
people  of  Erfurt  by  his  truly  artistic  pianoforte  play- 
ing at  the  fifth  concert  of  the  Musical  Union. 

— Buttcrfield's  "  Belshazzar  "  is  becoming  the  mu- 
sical interest  of  the  day.  It  is  really  a  glorious  work, 
and  well  deserves  the  success  it  has  met  with. 

—In  the  theater  at  Ulm  a  petroleum  lamp  hanging 
under  the  ceiling  suddenly  exploded  during  a  perform- 
ance. The  petroleum  fell  right  and  left,  setting  fire 
in  an  instant  to  the  ladies'  dresses.  One  lady  was 
fatally  burned  and  several  others  quite  severely  in- 
jured. 

—In  Padua,  the  audience  hissed  down  a  baritone 
whose  singing  did  not  please  them.  The  resolute 
artist  immediately  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice  :  "Hon- 
ored public,  when  things  are  going  badly  with  a  fellow 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  sing  well!"  The  address 
made  a  favorable  impression  and  he  was  then  ap- 
plauded heartily. 

—The  "Flying  Dutchman,"  by  Wagner,  has  been 
given  with  unusual  excellence  and  tumultuous  ap- 
plause, in  the  Court  Theater  of  Coburg,  Gotha-at- 
Gotha.  The  leading  artists  engaged  in  the  represen- 
tations celebrated  genuine  triumphs.  The  great  Wag- 
ner singer,  Fraulein  Mallinger,  is  soon  to  sing  for  a 
few  evenings  at  Gotha. 

—In  the  fifth  Philharmonic  concert,  at  Hamburg, 
the  youthful  artist,  Julius  Rontgen,  appeared  in  the 
double  capacity  of  composer  and  pianist.  He  played 
only  compositions  of  his  own,  one  of  which  was  a  con- 
certo for  piano  forte  and  orchestra.  Considerable  in- 
dependence of  thought,  more  especially  in  the  piano 
solo  pieces,  and  a  musician-like,  though  not  exactly 
phenomenal,  execution  as  a  player  are  ascribed  to  him 
by  the  press  of  that  city. 
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Why,  sweet  budding  thoughts,  come  ye  not  at  my  bid- 
d-ng. 
To  blossom  in  the  beautiful  flowers  of  rhyme  ? 
The'  thy  beauty,  enchanting, 
Is  lost  by  transplanting 
From  my  mind  to  this  page,  far  more  rigorous  clime. 

Waiting  for  visions  that  live  in  my  memory 
To  step  from  their  prison,  stand  fair  to  the  view, 
And  tell  the  brave  story 
How  one  mortal's  glory 
Was  to  ever  be  hopeful,  and  loving,  and  true. 

Waiting  for  one  who  to  me  should  be  hast'ning, 
Waiting,  and  watching,  and  hoping  again  ; 

Oh,  sure,  did  he  love  me. 

He  would  not  thus  prove  me— 
Alas  !  my  poor  heart,  ye  arc  waiting  in  vain. 

Waiting,  for  trials  and  storms  that  come  sweeping. 
For  triaU  and  sorrows,  like  thickening  gloom, 

Will  gather  around  us, 

Until  they  surround  us. 
Our  only  escape  seems  a  welcoming  tomb. 


OUTCAST. 

Was  it  a  dream?  

I  walked  one  day  down  through  a  city's  street: 

The  sun  was  shiningdimly  overhead. 

While  filth  and  vileness  were  beneath  my  feet. 

And  the  houses  on  either  side  seemed  red 

To  the  bricks'  core  with  wickedness  untold; 

And  there  were  sights  so  drear  and  manifold 

Of  want  and  suffering,  of  wretchedness 

In  young  and  old,  of  hunger  pitiless. 

And  stenches  foul,  the  very  soul  was  sick. 

And  dared  not  harbor  questions,  crowding  thick. 

Of  God's  beneficence,  and  of  His  love. 

And  there,  as  through  those  sad'ning  sights  I  stro% 

E'en  there,  upon  a  garbage  heap,  I  spied 

A  rose-bud,  thrown  by  scornful  hands  aside— 

A  rose-bud  that  a  few  days  before  had  hung 

Upon  its  parent  tree,  purest  among 

Its  sisters  sweet  and  fair.    The  dew  had  blessed 

The  ambient  air,  and  kissed  the  lips  of  those 
Who  bowed  their  lips  to  kiss  the  budding  rose. 
And  then  one  said  he  loved  it  more  than  all. 
And  tore  it  from  its  stem  (did  I  see  fall 
A  rain-drop  ?)  and  bore  it  on  his  breast  away. 
Ah  1  how  it  joyed  to  lie  there  through  the  day, 
Bright  with  fragrant  beauty,  sweetly  asking 
Love  for  its  love— sure  'twas  no  hard  tasking. 
But  soon,  its  freshness  gone,  it  knew  its  fate — 
Alas  1  how  many  learn  it  late,  too  late  ! 
And  he  who  wore  it  merely  that  it  shed 
Its  first  sweet  odors  circling  round  his  head. 
And  with  its  beauty  graced  him  as  he  walked. 
Nor  loved  it  for  its  sake  alone,  when  balked 
Of  these,  soon  tore  it  from  his  breast  away, 
And,  careless  of  its  fate,  left  it  the  play 
And  toy  of  who  should  care  a  moment's  space 
To  please  him  with  its  fleeting,  fading  grace. 
And  so  'twas  soon,  when  festering  and  forlprn, 
And  soiled  and  torn,  of  all  pure  men  the  scorn  : 
This  bud  so  fair,  so  sweet,  so  loved  the  while. 
This  withered  bud,  so  faded,  bruised  and  vile 
Was  thrown  upon  the  garbage  heap,  to  yield 
its  little  earth  to  enrich  some  Potter's  field. 
With  reverent  hand  I  took  it  from  the  pile 
(I  thought  the  heavens  gave  me  back  a  smile)— 
With  reverent  hand  1  brushed  the  filth  away  ; 
1  gently  pulled  apart  its  petals  fair. 
And,  even  then,  an  odor  faint  but  rare 
Breathed  from  its  inner  heart  and  seemed  to  pray. 
And  colors  bright  and  pure  that  heart  disclosed 
Tha  rose-bud  tvtn  yet  contained  the  rose  I 
And  then  I  thought  'twas  wafted  from  my  hand. 
And  blossoihed  full  and  sweet  in  Heaven' 
Was  it  a  dream  ? 

—  Harper's  Magazine 
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ROMATICS. 


—Teas  for  gossipers'  table— T.  T. 
—A  weather  reporter- A  clap  of  thunder. 
— Strained  sweetness — Kissing  through  a  vail. 
—Job  boiled  over  when  his  patience  gave  out. 
—  A    crying    shame— Our    neighbor's    young   c 
— Self-made  men  are  very  apt  to  worship  their  n 


-Nothing  comes  home  so  much  to  a  man  .-.s  an  un- 
settled bill. 

—Our  faith  in  human  nature  has  been  restored — 
Susan  B.  says  she  didn't. 

-Bayard  Taylor  intimates  that  he  found  a  deal  to 
interest  him  in  the  Faroe  Islands. 

— Eight  Connecticut  young  ladies  have  taken  the 
veil.     They  were  hopelessly  freckled. 

—Those  who  have  tried  it  say  that  kissing  is  like  a 

—At  Jewell's  Hartford  reception  the  Horse  Guards 
were  appropriately  preceded  by  Colt's  band. 

—When  a  Maryland  doctor  spells  it  "accufortus,"  is 
it  any  wonder  that  a  patient  dies  on  his  hands  1 

—Talking  of  oarsmen,  John  Paul  says  it  is  a  great 
thing  nowadays  to  be  a  "gentlemen  and  a  sculler." 

— An  Eastern  debating  society  is  trying  to  settle 
which  is  the  hardest  to  keep,  a  diary  or  an  umbrella. 

— "Missrepresentatives  of  the  Press"  15  Donn  Piatt's 
phrase  for  hotel  dead-heads,  and  a  very  good  phrase 

—An  actress  in  California,  a  Miss  Kinlin,  lately  mar- 
ried a  Mr.  Wood,  and  her  stage  name  is  now  hyphen- 
ated into  Mme.  Kinlin-Wood. 

— An  honest  old  farmer,  on  being  informed  that  one 
of  his  neighbors  owed  him  a  grudge,  growled  out,  "No 
matter;  he  never  pays  anything." 

—The  Boston  Globe  says  :  "The  North  Adams  Chi- 
nese band  practices  with  such  assiduity  that  the  town 
bids  fair  to  become  depopulated." 

—Junius  Henri  Browne  calls  the  dead  "the  silent 
majority."  That  is  a  very  fine  thought ;  and  now  let 
Junius  stop  parting  his  name  in  the  middle. 

—The  success  of  Josh  Billings  is  exceptional.  There 
arc  thousands  of  young  men  who  do  not  know  how  to 
spell,  and  yet  they  are  not  worth  $250,000. 

—The  reason  why  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.,  confines  him- 
self to  writing  for  the  periodicals  is  because  the  legiti- 
mate functions  of  a  Cobb  is  to  produce  a  cereal. 

—An  Alabama  editor  winds  up  an  editorial  on  the 
corn  crop  with  the  following  remark;  "We  have  on 
exhibition  in  our  sanctum  a  pair  of  magnificent  ears." 

—"Thou  rainest  in  this  bosom,"  was  the  remark  of  a 
Lothario  when  his  fair  one  threw  a  basin  of  water  over 
him  for  "cater-wauling"  under  her  chamber  window. 

—There's  a  $10,000  South  Jersey  heiress,  who  has  so 
many  lovers  sitting  on  the  fence,  waiting  for  her  to 
come  out  nights,  that  she  has  given  her  entire  fortune 

—Last  year  he  was  worth  $200,000.  Then  he  began 
to  drink  whiskey  and  seltzer,  and  now  he  is  a  pauper. 
Where  these  ravages  of  seltzer  are  going  to  cease  the 
most  prescient  of  us  cannot  tell. 

—Women  "dress  to  please  the  men,"  do  they  ?  Why, 
if  the  whole  male  genus  were  extinct,  it  wouldn't  make 
a  feather  or  furbelow  diflference  in  the  get-up  of  the 
dear  creatures,  so  lung  as  there  was  a  living  chance  of 
spiting  some  other  woman. 

—  Deacon  Gaudham  flourishes  in  Lock  Haven,  N.  Y. 
When  the  minister  wishes  a  collection  taken  up  for 
the  little  heathen  on  "India's  coral  strand."  and  savs  : 
"Deacon  Gaudam,  you  please  pass  the  hat,"  he  has  to 
be  very  careful  how  he  places  the  commas. 
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CANTILENA. 


Words  by  LOTTIE  LINWOOD. 


Music  and  Chorus  by  WM.  T.  ROGERS. 
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LISTNING  ON  THE  HILL. 


Words  by  FREDERICK  ENOCH. 
Alleciretto. 


Music  by  HENRY  SMART. 
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1.  Sing  -  ing     thro'   each     wood  -  land  nook,  Soft  -  ly     went    the 

2.  O'er     the     dew  -   y  mea  -  dow  ground  Came     a        hap  -  py  voice, . 
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While  the      nev    -   er  si  -  lent  brook 

As       it     seem'd   with        all         a  -  round 


Carol  -  ed  down  the    dale  .  . 

Seek  -  ing   to  re  -  joice:  . 
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Build-ing       in       the      green    -     ing  brake, 
Flash'd  the     ear  -    \j        morn    -    ing   shine, 


Sang   the  birds  all        day:  . 
On       the  clinking       pail    . 


Dawn        of  sunshine  soem'd        to  wake 
Marg'    -  ry  to   the        low     -     ing  kine 


Ev'   -  ry     voice      of  May  I 

Sang        a  -   down     the         dale. 
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Ev'  -    ry    voice      of  May ! 
Sang      a  -  down    the  dale: 


Song        of     brook     or         bird      is      glad, 
Song        of     brook     or         bird      is      glad, 
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Said      the    lone  -    ly        shep  -  herd  lad 
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List'  -  ning      on 


the       hill. 


Said         the  lone  -  ly     shep-hcrd       lad, 
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WOODLAND    ECHOES. 


A.P.  WYMAN.    Op.M. 
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California  TnEAiEit.— Mrs.  E.  S.  Chanfrau  concluded 
her  engagement  October  5ih,  after  having  filled  her  time" 
as  follows:  Lady  Clai^carty,  to  September  12th  ;  Was  She 
Right  was  given  Stiitember  14,  for  t-ix  nights  ;  Jealousy 
four  nights— the  last  two  plays  being  from  the  i^en  of 
Mr.  Clifton  W.  Tayleiire;  September  25th,  Dora;  October 
lut,  Christie  Joh7istone-  October  2d,  The  JIandityack,  for 
her  benefit,  and  Chrittie  Johnstone  concluded  the  engage- 
ment. While  airs,  Cbanfrau  does  not  stand  aa  high  in 
the  theatrical  firmament  as  others,  we  epiue  that  certain 
strictures  and  intentional  slights  by  the  press  are 
unworthy  of  true  crilicism. 

Frank  Mayo,  assisted  by  Misa  Rosa  Kand,  comm-jnccd 
au  engagement  October  7th,  as  announced,  opening  in 
Daoy  Crockett,  and  from  present  appearances,  it  is  likely 
to  run  two  weeks.  The  iStreets  of  JS'ew  York  and  Griffith 
^auTii  are  imdcrliued  for  early  production.  Mr.  Mayo's 
impersonation  of  the  backwoodemau,  "  Davy,"  is  an  ail- 
mirablo  one,  and  yell  deserves  the  flattering  encomiums 
of  the  presa.  His  presence  at  this  time  affords  us  the 
pleasure  of  witnessing  the  marked  improvement  of  Miss 
Rosa  Rand  (an  old  ac<iuaintance  to  the  public)  in  her 
profession.  Miss  Rand  shows  murked  improvement,  and 
the  character  of  Eliner  Vaughn  loses  none  of  its  strong 
points  by  being  placed  in  her  hands.  The  Hut  Scene  in 
the  second  and  third  ads  affords  her  opportunities  for 
fine  acting,  which  she  improves,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
chronicle  her  success.  The  nest  star  is  Mry .  J.  B.  Booth, 
who  begins  November  2d,  1874. 
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BULLETIN  OF  NEW  MUSIC. 
Leo  &  Walker  ; 
Six  Dances i.  Streahboy 

1.  La  Violetta  Valse 

2.  La  Puquerette  Polka 

3.  La  Muguet  Schottisch 

4.  La  Primevere  Polka  Mazurka 

5.  La  Myosoti'a  Galop 

0.  La  Lilas  Quadrille 

Devil's  Call SdiacJit  . 

Longing— Violin Jwryman  . 

Longing— Violin  and  Piano Jurryman  . 

Clear  the  Track  Galop— Violin Winner  . 

Clear  the  Track  Galop— Violin  and  Piano Winner  . 

VOCAL. 

Mina  May Carter  . 


GOODS  FROM  THE  FAIR  I 

The  fine  assortment  of  Pianos  and  Organs  exhibited 

by  us  in  the  Fair,  which  attracted  eo  much  attention,  is 

now  in  our  warerooms,  where  we  shall  be  pleased  to  see 

any  one  in  search  of  first  class  goods. 


TO  TEACHERS! 
We  have  justisfeued  a  beautiful  edition  of  Czerny'e  One 
Hundred  and  Ten  Exercises,  Czeruy's  Velocite,  and  Du- 
verney'B  Celebrated  Exercises.  Also  Schmidt's  Five 
Finger  Exercises,  75ct8.  Send  for  Sherman  and  Hyde's 
list  of  teaching  pieces. 

AUCTION  PIANOS  ! 
We  hare  recently  seen  sold,  at  our  auction  houses  in 
this  city,  several  damaged  pianos  for  fully  as  much  an  a 
perfect  article  could  be  purchased  for.  Why  people  will 
be  so  foolish  is  a  matter  of  great  surprise  to  us.  We 
keep  reliable  cheap  pianos,  and  will  sell  them  as  low  as 
worthless  ones  can  be  bought  elsewhere.    Call  and  see 


BOOKS,  NEW  AND  OLD. 
We  have  just  purchased  the  stock  of  Music  Books  of 
Kohler,  Chase  b.  Co.,  at  a  very  low  price,  and  can  offer 
our  customers  great  inducements.  We  now  have  the 
most  extensive  stock  of  Sheet  Mnaic  and  Music  Books  on 
this  Coast.  Send  your  orders  direct  to  Bhermon  k  Hyde. 


THE  SHERMAN  &  HYDE  PIANO  I 
First-cluss  and  Medium  Price,  and  contain.'?  all  Mod- 
ern Improvements.    We  invite  comparison  with  other 
First-clag-i  Pianos.      Sold  on    Installraeuls    :iu'l    lully 
ted  for  10  yeare. 


TO  EVERYBODY ! 


Send  to  us  for  any  piece  of  music  you  see  ailverfiseil. 
We  can  fdiinish  it.  We  are  constantly  receiving  eve- 
rything iu  the  line  of  musical  mcrchnndise  thdt  is  pub- 
lished, and  can  fill  your  orders  at  once. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS  1 

Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe  for  the  Review,  as  the 

price  will  be  raised  to  $1.50  per  annum  in  January  next. 


CHEAP  AMERICAN  UPRIGHTS  ! 
We  are  in  receipt  of  au  invoice  of  the  Stediuau  Upright 
Piauos.     They  are  in  large,  elegant  case,  7.S  Octave,  full 
Arion  frame,  and  are  fully  warranted.    Price,  f  iJSO. 


WEBER  UPRIGHTS  ! 


There  has  been  a  great  demand  for  upright  pianos  on 
this  coast,  owing  to  their  convenient  shape;  but  few  have 
atood  the  test  of  time  in  this  exacting  climate.  Weber 
has  succeeded  in  making  a  piano  which  comprises  gran- 
deur and  power  of  tone,  with  elasticity  of  touch,  and 
stands  our  climate  better  than  a  square.  We  have  just 
received  an  assortment  of  these  beautiful  pianos,  to 
which,  wo  invite  the  attention  of  auy  who  wish  to  see 
the  best  upright  jtiano  manufactured  ! 

TO  ORGAN  BUYERS  1 
The  Standard  is  out  in  a  new  style  of  case,  which 
places  it  far  jn  the  lead  of  all  competition.  The  tone  is 
rich,  full  and  resonant,  and  the  cases  massive  and  ele- 
gant. No  advance  iu  price.  See  them.  Hear  them. 
Buy  them.    Advertisement  in  another  column. 


PIANO  STOOLS  I 


An  elegant  assortment  just  received,  in  new  patterns 
upholstered  in  hair  cloth,  green  and  crimson  reps,  and  ir 
elegant  plushes.    Prices  low,  and  liberal  discount  to  tli< 


MUSIC  FOLIOS  ! 
Our  fall  stock  of  Folios.  Binders,  and  Music  Rolls  is 
in,  and  embraces  some  beautiful  new  patterns.    Call 
and  see  them. 

SHERMAN  &  HYDE! 
Corner  of  Kearny  and  Sutter  streets,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal music  firms  of  the  coast,  make  one  of  the  best  ex- 
hibits in  the  way  of  Pianos  that  we  havo  noticed  in  the 
Fair.  The  Weber  Piano  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
the  day,  and  all  the  great  artists  of  Europe  and  America 
havo  given  it  their  unqualified  approbation.  Amongst 
them  are  Lucca,  Strauss,  Patti,  Goddard  and  Nilsson. 
The  Sherman  &  Hyde  pianos  are  manufactured  of  ma- 
terials specially  adapted  lo  the  climate  of  Califoinia. 
Each  of  them  is  guaranteed  for  ten  years.  The  Peloubet, 
Pelton  and  Co.'s  Organs  are  put  up  iu  resonant  cases, 
beautifully  finished,  have  a  full  rich  tone,  and  conbiin 
improvements  not  found  in  any  other  organ.  The  firm 
uf  Sherman  and  Hyde  is  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
music  fitrms  on  the  coast,  and  has  the  largest  stock  of 
sheet  music  in  the  market.— J^&um a i  of  Commerce. 

BUY  THE^BEST ! 
The    following    guarantee    from    the    manufacturers 
accompanies    every  one  of  the   celebrated    Standabd 
Obgans  which  they  sell: 

The  Standabd  Obgan,  No.  — ,  made  by  us,  is  hereby 
warranted  for  the  term  of  five  years  from  date  of  manu- 
facture, and  should  it  with  proper  care  and  use  prove 
defective  in  material  or  workmanship  within  that  time, 
agree  to  put  it  in  good  repair  at  our  manufactory  or 
■■"'""    '    uth  another  of  the  same  quality. 

PELotTBET,  Pelton  k  Co. 


to  replai 


0^  For  the  very  best  Photographs,  go  to  Bradley  & 
RuLOPBON'B  Gallery,  with  an  Elevator,  429  Montgomery 
street,  San  Fi 


HOUSEWORTH'S 


Photographic  Parlors, 


12   MONTGOMERY   STREET, 


Firfct  tloor,  opposite  Lit-k  Ho 


A  man's  wife  is  his  best  counsel. 


r.T  Artistic  roMiiou  and  Exquisite  Fiuiali  the 

FORTR^VITS 

Talscn  at  this  elegant  establish- 
ment have  never  been  equalled 
anywhere. 

With  improved  apparatus,  we 
can  make  from  Miniature  to  Life- 
size  Portraits,  and  finish  them  in 
Water  Colors,  India  Ink,  Crayon 
or  Oil  Colors,  by  artists  who  have 
always  taken  first  premiums  wher- 
ever their  work  has  been  exhibited 
for  competition. 

Those  wishing  j^rs<-f /ass  Photo- 
graphs should  see  our  specimens 
before  sitting  elsewhere. 

THOMAS  HOUSEWOKTH  &  CO., 

Portrait  and  Landscape  Photographers, 

12  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  opposite  Lick  House, 
SALESROODI  : 

No.  9  MoDtgomerj  Street,  under  Lick  House. 
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Rates  for  Advertisements. 

TIME.                        U  Col. 

a  Col. 

«0ol. 

ICol. 

$  6  00 
12  00 
22  00 
42  50 

J  7  00 
16  00 
28  00 
65  00 

$10  00 
22  00 
42  50 
80  00 

Three  months 

42  50 

OueTear..  

150  00 

H- 


Single  copies 10c. 

CLUB  bates: 


One  copy,  per 
Six  copies,  per 
Twelve  copies,  per 


.$1  00 
.  5  00 
.  9  00 


A  liberal  compensation  offered  to  agents  and  cai 
Address 

SHERMAN  &  HYDE'S  MD3ICAL  EEVIEW, 

San  Fbancisco,  Cai,. 


ANOTHER  STEP. 

As  our  city  increaees  in  wealtli  and  popula- 
tion, as  ourscliools  become  better,  and  our  sys- 
tems  of  learning  more  exact  and  comprehen- 
sive, it  ought  to  be  seen  as  a  sure  result  that 
our  tastes  are  becoming  more  refined  and  our 
culture  more  thorough.  The  index  of  such  re- 
fined tastes  ought  to  be  found  in  all  our  homes, 
for  it  is  in  these  that  we  ought  most  truly  to 
develop  our  best  life.  And  yet  do  we  do  this  ? 
Do  we  not  too  often  make  our  homes  mere 
places  of  abode — lodging  places  by  night,  res- 
taurants by  day?  We  faucy  we  hear  a  score 
of  voices  answering  in  denial  of  this  imputa- 
tion, but  the  denial  is  too  hasty  a  one.  We 
grant  that  Mr.  Bakker  has  a  fine  house,  full, 
it  may  be,  of  gilding,  carving,  and  upholster- 
ing, with  the  inevitable  piano  in  the  parlor, 
but  this  is  not  enough.  Look  at  the  walls — and 
what  hangs  thereon?  The  paper  is  French — 
gleams  with  satin  and  gold — but  what  are  the 
pictures?  One  or  two  portraits  in  oil  of  the  pa- 
rents, or  relatives,  a  landscape  Hooded  with  a 

"Light  that.nevcr  was  on  sea  or  shore," 
several  frisky  fruit  pieces,  and  perhaps  a  couple 
of  engravings.  Tliis  is  the  display  in  very 
many  of  our  fine  houses.  The  pictures  are  of 
various  classes,  as  will  be  seen,  but  in  the  main 
th''y  are  all  poor  afiairs,  and  in  nowise  credit- 
able to  a  cultivated  taste.  Indeed  thoy  never 
reiiresent  this,  but  rather  the  contrary.  It 
were  far  better  if  some  of  the  money  so  lav- 
ishly expended  upon  carpets,  curtains  and  fur- 
niture, had  been  invested  in  one  or  more  fine 
pictures. 

Take  the  same  thought  in  reference  to  per- 
sonal ornaments.  What  ]>er8on  of  taste  covers 
himself  with  cheap  jewelry?  Who  would  not 
rather  concentrate  his  expenditure,  in  this  re- 
gard, upon  one  valuable  pin,  or  ring,  than  up- 
on half  a  dozen  inferior  affairs? 

A.raong  our  people  of  wealthwu  find  altogether 
too  lew  who  know  how  to  appreciate  and  value 
a  fine   picture.     This   ought   not   to  be.     We 


need  a  better  class  of  pictures  in  our  houses 
than  we  have,  and  for  the  poorer  classes  the 
chromo  is  certainly  a  blessing,  working  in  a 
quiet  way  a  complete  revolution  in  all  their 
notions  of  what  art  is  and  ought  to  bo.  We 
have  much  to  learn  in  an  art  way  of  embellish- 
ing our  homes,  and  making  them  the  reposito- 
ries of  our  best  thought,  and  the  centers  of  our 
highest  life. 


CATS  AND  DOGS. 


In  our  last  issue  we  presented  our  readers 
an  article  on  cats  and  music ;  in  this  issue  we 
treat  of  dogs  and  cats  : 

The  tradition  is,  these  animals  never  agree 
except  to  disagree.  That,  in  short,  they  will 
fight  each  other  at  all  times  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances; and  we  are  ashamed  to  say  that 
most  of  the  professional  musicians  of  our  city 
are  about  as  quarrelsome  as  these  animals.  In 
stead  of  uniting  to  help  each  other,  and  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  noble  art  whose 
priests  they  profess  to  be,  they  are  as  jealous, 
unhappy,  and  unsociable  towards  each  other 
as  the  devil  could  desire.  Instead  of  "  a  con- 
cord of  sweet  sounds.  "  they  make  a  din  of 
harsh  dissonances.  They  ought  to  labor  to- 
gether and  love  their  art.  But  their  silly  pre- 
judices and  jealousies  utterly  forbid  any  such 
noble  effort.  They  are  levelers,  and  not  build- 
ers. These  are  plain  words,  but  no  plainer 
than  the  facts  warrant. 

We  heartily  wish  we  could  make  them  so 
ashamed  of  the  past  that  they  would,  for  art's 
sake,  for  the  city's  sake,  andfor  their  own  sakes, 
agree  to  work  in  harmony  in  the  future. 
But  we  fear  it  will  take  something  more  po- 
tent than  our  editorial  wand  to  make  them  do 
it.  They  ought  to  know,  instinctively,  that 
"  their  little  hands  were  never  made  to 
scratch  out  each  other's  eyes.  ''  But  each  one 
thinks  himself  an  eagle  and  his  rival  a  buz- 
zard, and  that  it  is  his  bounden  duty  to  claw 
him  on  all  occasions.  We  "  pray  you  reform 
it  altogether." 


MUSIC  HEALTHFUL. 


Music,  like  painting  and  statuary,  refines, 
elevates  and  ennobles.  Song  is  the  language 
of  gladness,  and  it  is  the  utterance  of  devotion. 
But  coming  down  lower,  it  is  physically  bene- 
ficial. It  rouses  the  circulation,  wakes  the 
bodily  energies,  and  diffuses  life  and  anima- 
tion around.  Does  a  lazy  man  sing  ?  Does  a 
milk  and  water  character  ever  strike  a  stirr- 
ing note  y  Never !  Song  is  the  outlet  of  men- 
tal and  physical  activity,  and  increases  both 
by  its  exercise.  No  child  has  completed  a 
religious  education  who  has  not  been  taught 
to  sing  the  Songs  of  Zion.  No  part  of  our 
religious  worship  is  sweeter  than  this.  In 
David's  day  it  was  a  practice  and  a  study. 

A  New  Musical  Monthly.— The  "  Am- 
phion,"  a  new  aspirant  for  public  patronage  in 
the  musical  world,  comes  to  us  this  month  from 
Detroit,  Michigan.  Its  publishers,  Messrs. 
Whittemore  &  Stephens,  have  made  a  splendid 
commencement,  the  initial  number  being  well 
gotten  up,  both  in  typography  and  the  original 
and  selected  matter  contained  in  its  pages.  We 
heartily  welcome  the  "  Amphion  "  to  the  list 
of  our  exchanges,  and  hope  that  its  i)urpose,  as 
set  forth  in  its  salutatory,  will  be  attained,  and 
that  it  may  become  one  of  our  standard  musi- 
cal authorities. 


ROSE  EVERSOLE. 

In  the  May  number  of  the  Review  we  intro- 
duced to  our  readers  and  to  the  world  this  infant 
phenomenon.  Below  we  give  an  additional 
account  clipped  from  the  Cincinnati  Commer- 
cial : 

We  saw  yesterday,  at  the  Gibson  House,  a 
little  girl  not  quite  five  years  old,  who  is  be- 
coming rapidly  and  justly  celebrated  as  a 
musical  phenomenon.  The  name  of  this  won- 
derful child  is  Rose  Mansfield  Eversole,  and 
her  father.  Dr.  A.  C.  Eversole,  is  a  practicing 
physician  in  Dayton.  Ohio.  Rose  is  a  beauti- 
ful little  creature,  with  abundant  flaxen  hair, 
fair  complexion  and  large,  light-blue  eyes  that 
are  strikingly  expressive.  Slie  is  plump  and 
playful,  and  enjoys  the  best  health.  Some  of 
her  genius  is  doubtless  inherited,  as  her  mother 
is  accomplished  in  music,  and  her  father  is 
very  fond  of  it,  though  not  a  skillful  perform- 
er on  any  instrument.  Several  extended  sketch- 
es of  Rose  have  been  published,  on  which  the 
manifestations  of  her  singular  power  have 
been  described.  The  fact  that  she  had  un- 
usual musical  intuition  was  already  observed 
before  she  was  a  year  old.  During  the  last 
two  or  three  years  she  has  made  countless  im- 
provisations at  the  piano,  striking  at  har- 
monies in  correct  time  and  without  hesitation. 
Indeed,  as  her  little  fingers  patter  over  the 
keys,  improvising  sweet  music,  she  seldom 
looks  at  her  hands,  and  seems  rather  to  be 
watchful  of  the  faces  and  movements  of  the 
persons  looking  on.  Her  parents  have  care- 
fully refrained  from  setting  any  task  for  her. 
They  permit  her  to  choose  her  own  time  for 
playing.  Rose  is  their  only  child,  and  they 
are  too  intelligent  to  stimulate  a  mind  that 
needs  rather  to  be  kept  within  prudent  bound- 
aries. 

The  little  girl  played  for  us  yesterday  a 
number  of  familiar  airs,  including  the  march 
from  "Norma,"  "Sweet  Home,"  and  several  of 
her  own  pretty  compositions.  She  instantly 
reproduced  on  the  pitch  of  any  note  sounded 
by  the  voice,  her  finger  gliding  straight  to  the 
right  key  by  some  mysterious  impulse.  She 
improvised  a  march  and  a  waltz,  changing 
tliem  into  minor  keys  whenever  requested  to 
do  so.  Her  improvisations  flow  gently,  but 
have  distinct  sentiment  and  undoubted  origin- 
ality. One  of  the  listeners  yesterday,  when 
asked  to  sound  any  note  with  his  voice,  said, 
"Why,  Rose,  I  tion't  know  the  difference  be- 
tween '  Yankee  Doodle  '  and  'Old  Hundred.'  " 
"Well,"  she  rejilied,  looking  up  at  him  intent- 
ly and  opening  her  largo  eyes  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, "I  do"  Tlie  quaint  emphasis  she  put  on 
the  last  word  raised  a  hearty  laugh.  She  reads 
printed  matter  as  well  as  most  children  of 
double  her  years,  and  this  she  has  learned  to 
do  simply  through  answers  made  to  her  in- 
quiries. While  she  was  at  the  piano  yesterday, 
some  children  ran  along  the  hall.  She  turned 
her  head  to  see  their  sport,  and  still  her  fingers, 
but  a  shade  larger  that  an  infant's,  kept  on 
with  the  melody,  and  a  perfect  bass.  There 
are  few  instances  recorded  of  this  form  of 
musical  genius,  the  childhood  of  Mozart  being 
the  most  notable.  We  should  judge  from 
little  Rose's  appearance  that  she  is  robust, 
happy,  and  of  an  arch  and  cheerful  disposition. 
What  her  future  development  in  music  may 
be  cannot  be  predicted  with  certainty,  but  she 
is  beyond  doubt  now  in  the  possession  of  a 
musical  gift  which  has  no  parallel  in  this 
country. 


Oaths  are  vulgar,  senseless,  otfensive,  and 
impious.  Like  obscene  words,  they  leave  a 
noisome  trail  upon  the  lips,  and  a  stamp  of 
odium  uiion  the  soul.  They  are  inexcusable. 
Thej  gratify  no  sense,  while  they  outrage 
taste  and  dignity. 


Sherman   8j  Wyde-s    /Ausical   Review. 


OUR  LETTER  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

New  York,  October  3,  1874. 

With  the  frost  comes  the  concert  eeasou— iudoors. 
Stc-inway  Hall  was  opened  last  week  for  the  first  time 
this  fall,  for  the  inaugural  eoiree  and  matinee  of  that 
queen  of  bravura  singers,  Mile.  IlmaDiMureka.  Her  con- 
certs were  well  attended,  and  netted  liberal  applause 
and  the  necessary  press  compliments  wherewith  to  engage 
provincial  attention  in  advance  of  the  tour  through  the 
myriad  halls  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 
that  dot  the  land.  Mr.  De  Vivo  has  secured  for  this 
enterprise  some  very  desirable  auxiliary  talent.  The 
troupe  includes  Mme.  Coneno-Souret,  the  clever  pianists- 
M.  Souret,  the  violinist;  Signor  Broga,  violoncellist; 
Ferranti,  the  buffo  ;  and  Edward  Marzo,  the  most  facile 
accompanist  in  the  country,  if  not  in  the  world.  Marzo 
traveled  with  Carlolta  Patti  three  or  four  years  ago,  and 
his  piano  obligato  to  her  wonderful  vocal  performances 
was  worthy  of  the  singing.  He  has  begun  to  plant  a 
reputation  as  a  composer,  with  prospects  of  a  profitable 
result.  An  "  Ave  Maria  "  of  his,  recently  published,  for 
full  chorus,  is  one  of  the  best  examples  ol  religious  com- 
position that  has  been  offered  in  a  loug  time. 

Mr.  Strakosch  opened  the  Academy  on  Monday  night 
(2ath  ult.)  for  the  regular  season  of  Italian  opera.  Id 
spite  of  the  opera  selected,  "La  Traviata,"  there  was  a 
brilliant  attendance  to  welcome  the  new  Parisian  prima 
donna,  Marie  Heilbron,  and  a  tiny  tenor,  Benfrotelli, 
from  all  the  opera  houses  of  Italy.  Sicily,  Corsica,  Sar- 
dinia, and  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  I  have  heard  worse 
tenors,  but  I  never  saw  a  smaller  one.  He  would  hardly 
make  a  satisfying  meal  for  a  Jersey  mosquito  of  average 
capacity  and  appetite.  But  though  Benfrotelli  looks 
small,  he  does  not  "siug  small,"  and  I  believe  he  draws 
a  large  salary  with  the  regularity  of  his  salary-grabbing 
species.  His  reception  after  tbe  first  two  acts  wafi  flat- 
tering. But  the  prima  donna  secured  her  victory  more 
easily.  Mile.  Heilbron  is  a  thoroughly  good  artiste.  Her 
voice  is  of  medium  power,  but  enriched  with  a  peculiar- 
ly sympathetic  qualily  of  tone  that  gives  it  a  delicious 
flavor,  BO  to  speak.  lu  her  vocalization  she  comes  as 
near  to  the  high  level  of  Nilsson  and  Kellogg  as  can  be 
imagined  without  quite  reaching  it— and  yet  the  voice 
is,  I  think,  a  better  organ  than  that  of  either  of  those 
much  admired  ladies. 

The  stage  has  seldom  owned  a  more  perfectly  trained 
artiste  than  Heilbron;  but  finished  style,  while  it  is 
worthy  of  admiration,  does  not  compensate  for  the  lack 
of  the  magi:etic  spark  of  genius  which  electrifies  an 
audience  unawares.  Nilsson  and  Kellogg  are  both  more 
open  to  severe  criticisms  for  faults  of  style  and  annoy- 
ing mannerisms  than  tbis  little  thoroughbred  from  the 
Boulevards,  but  each  possesses  points  of  excellence 
that  captivate  the  public.  A  local  critic  estimated 
Heilbron  to  a  nicety  when  he  pronounced  her  the  pro- 
duct of  culture.  The  dramatic  prima  donna,  Signora 
Potentini,  is  in  all  respects  above  mediocrity.  She  made 
her  enl7-ce  ae  Aida  in  Verdi's  most  elaborate  opera  of  that 
name.  The  new  tenor,  Signor  Carlo  Caspi,  has  disap- 
pointed the  town  most  agreeably.  His  etyle  is  not  ytt 
fully  formed,  but  he  has  the  voice.  Not  only  docs  he 
he  know,  but  he  sings  his  A,  B,  C  in  alto,  with  reckless 
prodigality.  He  has  more  voice  Ihan  Campanini,  but  is 
not  so  skilled  in  method  as  that  excellent  artist.  A  Mile. 
Donadio  is  to  make  her  debut  at  the  Grand  Opera  House 
on  Sunday  evening,  iu  a  concert  of  magnificent  propor- 
tions, for  which  Mr.  Strakosch  furnishes  the  vocaliils 
and  orchestra,  and  Weber  the  grand  piano.  Signor  Mo- 
rosini  is  to  awaken  the  brilliant  tones  of  the  latter  instru- 
ment. By  the  way,  I  ascertained  from  Signor  Muzio,  the 
renowned  musical  director  of  thelialian  opt-ra,  that  Mr. 
Weber's  great  establishment  has  been  again  taxed  this 
year  to  supply  instruments  not  only  for  the  opera  in 
this  and  other  cities  during  the  entire  season,  but  also 
for  the  private  use  of  all  the  principal  artists  of  the 
company.  This  means  that  something  like  forty  instru- 
ments, aggregating  about  $30,000  in  value,  are  supplied 
from  the  Weber  ware-rooms  for  this  one  organization 
alone.  When  we  consider  the  number  of  concert  troupes 
that  are  constantly  drawing  their  instruments  from  the 
same  fruitful  source,  some  idea  may  be  had  of  the  enor- 
mous facilities  of  the  Weber  manufactory,  that  enable 
it  to  answer  such  heavy  demands,  at  short  notice,  at  the 
very  opening  of  the  busy  season  in  the  trade. 


The  Thomas  concerts  at  the  Central  Park  Garden 
closed  last  week  after  a  prosperous  season. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Mills  is  slowly  recovering  from  the  terrible 
accident  which  befcl  him  iu  the  Catskills  last  month. 

Max  Mareizek  has  abandoned  speculaiion  in  opera  for 
the  more  encouraging  task  of  raising  a  crop  of  American 
prima  donue,  in  connection  with  a  local  conservatory. 

Miss  Violetta  Colville's  debut  iu  Lvcca  is  to  take  place 
at  Booth's  theatre,  nest  week,  as  a  feature  of  the  benefit 
tendered  to  the  family  of  the  late  Mark  Smith .  Contrary 
to  the  general  impression,  Mr.  Smith  was  not  a  wealthy 
man,  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  rally  hisfriends 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  fund  for  his  widow  and  chil- 
dren. Poor  Mark  1  how  deeply  his  loss  is  felt !  He  was 
personally  the  most  popular  man  in  the  whole  range  of 
the  profession,  in  the  Atlantic  States.  The  benefit,  which 
will  comprise  two  performances,  at  Wallack's  and 
Booth's,  is  expected  to  net  $5,000. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  for  actors  and  singers  to 
form  a  guild  for  the  purpose  of  securing  policies  on  the 
lives  of  the  members.  The  insurance  Companies  would 
be  glad  to  make  easy  terms  with  such  an  association, 
and  the  systematic  management  of  its  affairs  would 
secure  to  the  individuals  composing  it  the  advantages 
of  keeping  their  policies  in  force  Ift  the  last.  Annual 
benefits  for  the  Insurance  Fund  of  the  twin  professions 
would  be  popular  evei-ywhere,  so  that  the  premiums 
could  be  met  without  much  dependence  upon  the  purses 
of  the  members.    Why  not  try  it  ?  Dry  Bones. 


THE  SUBTLE  POWER. 

The  following  beautiful  tribute  to  music 
is  from  Octavia  Henael's  Life  of  Uottschalk  : 

"Words  cannot  full}'  express  the  meaning 
or  the  mission  of  nntsic  upon  earth  ;  but  power 
is  eometimes  given  a  human  soul  to  impart, 
through  wondrous  combination  of  tones,  pic- 
tures to  tlie  imagination,  until  a  spiritual 
gleam  of  knowledge  is  through  sympathy 
vouchsaied  to  others,  of  the  subtle  power  of 
music  for  the  good  of  human  kind.  If  those 
who  hold  this  key  to  the  glorious  realn^-of 
purest  love  and  passionate  longing  for  an 
unattained  bliss  are  but  true  to  themselves, 
and  use  aright  their  God-given  power,  life  will 
be  rich  iu  splendor  of  intellectual  enjoyments, 
and  when  shadows  of  death  encompass  them, 
when  the  tidal  waves  of  the  dark  river  chill 
the  life-blood  of  the  heart,  their  spirits  shall 
rise,  in  the  rapture  of  chanting  seraphim,  far 
above  the  stars'  triumphal  symphony,  borne  on 
the  breath  of  heavenly  anthems,  through  gates 
of  gleaming  pearl  and  flashing  jasper-stone, 
forever  onward  to  the  Holy  ot  Holies,  where 
the  voice  of  God  thrills  the  majestic  harmonies 
of  angel  and  archangel !  " 


Written  for  the  Concert  given  by  the  Sappho  Singing 
Society  at  Mayberry's  Hall,  San  Fn 
September  24th,  1874. 


Tune — "  Yankee  Doodle." 

Sweet  Sappho  was  a  famous  maid 

Before  the  days  of  Ca?sar, 
Sbe  lived  and  died  in  ancient  Greece, 

Though  she  was  not  a  "  Greaser." 
She  wrote  and  sang  her  native  lays 

In  many  a  brilliant  scena. 
And  though  she  lauded  mighty  Greece 

Her  home  was  Myiilena. 

Whene'er  she  took  her  walks  abroad, 

The  Muses  would  attend  her  ; 
And  as  the  fashion  was,  she  would 

Get  on  a  "  Grecian  Bender." 
Though  envious  men  of  every  age 

Have  cast  a  slur  upon  her, 
They  all  ackuowiedged  that  she  was 

A  first-rate  prima  donua. 


To  hear  her  siug  her  matchless  odea 

Of  noted  men  and  places. 
Aud  wheu  slie  died  they  worshipped  1 

And  otter  honors  showed  her. 
In  token  of  affection,  aud 

The  gratitude  they  owed  her. 

And  so  w. 

This  t:v. 
And  to  sweet  Sappho's  tuneful  shrine 

Our  songs  we  humbly  bring  her. 
Each  Wtduesday  uigUt  our  moderu  '*7iymj)lts 

And  "  Graces  "  and  their  spouses, 
irry  mood  go  siuging  round 


Toe 


;  another's  houses. 


While  we  retain  such  f 

While  they  retaiu  their  voices. 
While  we  have  "Parsous,"  "  Whittemore," 

And  "  Woodbridge  "  for  soprano. 
The  "  Graces  "  on  the  alto,  and 

With  "  Scott "  to  play  piano- 
While  "  Wilkie,"  "  Clark,"  and  "  Jim  Booth  " 

Sustain  the  high  teuoras. 
The  "  son  of  Nathan  "  piimo  base, 

And  me  and  "Gladwin  "  chorus- 
While  *'  Daniel  "  holds  the  purse-strings,  he'll 


Take  care  of  what  belo 

lor  shall  we  lack  for  "  Curtis  " 

While  James  r 


Although  we've  had  our  troubles,  they 

Have  not  of  hope  bereft  us  ; 
And  we're  a  happy  family  since 

Our  "  Parents  "  have  not  left  us. 
All  honor  to  sweet  Sappho,  then, 

Wbose  memory  with  us  lingers. 
And  may  success  attend  and  blets 

The  modern  Sappho  Singers. 


The  "John  Brown  Song." — A  writer  in 
the  Boston  Transcript  says  the  Second 
Battalion  of  Infantry  iBoston  Light  Infantry), 
Major  Ralph  W.  Newton,  wore  ordered  to  Foft 
Warren  in  April,  1801,  and  were  the  first 
troops  to  garrison  the  fort.  It  was  there  tliat 
a  glee  club  was  formed,  and  there  the  cele- 
brated John  Brown  song  i^uanaled.  The 
tune  is  a  very  old  one — old  Miahodist  camp- 
meeting.  The  words  were  niadu  up  by  differ- 
ent persons.  Efforts  were  made  to  change  it 
to  "  Kllswtjrtli's  body,"  etc.,  but  that  didn't 
seem  to  work,  aud  ail  hands  got  back  to 
Brown's.  Hall's  band  was  the  fir^t  to  play  it  I 
on  dress-parade  at  the  fort,  and  Gilmore's  in 
Boston.  The  Fletcher  Webster  Regiment, 
Twelfth  Massachusetts,  were  the  first  to  sing 
it  through  the  streets  of  Boston  ;  and,  when 
they  marched  through  Broadway,  New  York, 
en  route  for  Washington,  at  route  step,  the 
baud  playing  and  the  thousand  men  singing, 
the  effect  was  miraculous.  Tbe  first  notes  set 
for  the  music  were  written  by  Capt.  James  E. 
Greenleaf,  who  was  of  the  glee  club,  and  tlie 
first  publication  was  by  Dits(m  &  Co.  The 
Boston  Light  Infantry  may  rightly  claim  the 
John  Brown  song. 


The  Pianista  a  Patent  Mechanism  for 
Pr,AYiNG  the  Piaxo. — Learning  to  play  on  the 
pianoforte  is  to  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  A 
patent  piano-player  has  just  been  invented  by  a 
Frenchman,  by  means  of  which,  it  is  said,  the 
veriest  novice  can  perform  the  most  difficult 
pieces.  The  instrument  is  thus  described:  It 
occupies  a  position  in  front  of  the  keyboard  of 
the  piano,  and  extends  froiu  above  it  to  the 
floor.  Over  the  keys  of  the  pi^mo  are  keys  cor- 
responding to  those  beneath  them.  Theso  are 
the  fingers  of  the  machine,  and  they  have  this 
advantage  over  the  human  hand  that  they  have 
a  finger  for  every  note.  The  top  of  the  machine 
is  about  one  foot  in  width,  and  has  in  the  centre 
two  rollers,  which  are  moVed  by  a  crank.  These 
carry  the  music  through,  and  as  it  passes  the 
piano  pl^ys  it.  The  music  is  on  paper,  and  the 
notes  are  made  by  cutting  holes  in  squares.  As 
these  holes  pass  a  certain  point  they  allow  a 
hammer  to  pass  through,  and  the  stroke  of  that 
hammer  is  communicated  to  its  own  key  on  the 
piano.  Each  key  has  a  hammer.  It  only  re- 
quires that  these  holes  be  cut  at  proper  intervals 
to  strike  any  number  of  keys  in  g'lven  series. 
The  machinti  can  bs  adapted  to  any  instrument 
with  keys.  

Mr.  Cobb  recently  married  Miss  Webb.  lie 
knew  that  they  were  meant  to  be  joined  to- 
gether as  soon  as  he  spied  Iwr. 


Sherman  &■  Wyde's    Musical    Review. 
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ME. 


—  Having  had  cousiderable  difficulty  in  obtaining  cer- 
tain newa  and  announcements,  we  would  request  our 
friends,  one  and  all,  who  may  have  any  musical  infor- 
mation of  interest,  either  amateur  or  prufcssional,  to 
communicate  it  to  us,  either  verbally  or  by  letter.  We 
need  the  assistance  of  all  to  keep  our  readers  posted,  and 
should  esteem  it  a  great  favor  if  they  would  remember 
us.  Those  who  propose  giving  concerts,  entertainments 
etc.,  can  have  attention  called  to  them  by  notifying  us  of 
the  fact  before  the  12th  of  each  mouth. 

—St.  John's  Episcop.^l  CauncH  Choib,  Oakland.— 
The  choir  consists  of  Miss  Clara  B.  Beutler,  Boprano, 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Baher,  alto,  Mr.  W.  F.  Baker,  tenor,  and  Mr. 
Pascal  Loomis,  base  ;  Mr.  Von  Adelong,  organist. 

Of  Miss  Beutler  we  have  heretofore  spoken,  and  we 
can  add  nothing  to  that  which  has  been  written  respect- 
ing her.  She  fills  tbe  place  creditably  to  herself  and 
acceptably  to  the  congregation.  Miss  Beutler  has  a 
promising  future,  and  we  are  confident  in  her  coming 
success  as  a  singer  of  considerable  talent  and  ability. 

The  alto.  Mrs.  W.  F.  Baker,  we  have  never  beard  out- 
side of  this  choir,  and  we  can  only  say  that  she  fills  her 
place  in  the  quartette  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  church. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Baker,  the  tenor,  has  for  some  time  held  ' 
this  position,  and  during  his  engagement  has  given  evi-  ! 
dence  of  sufficient  capability  to  hold  his  own  against  the 
majority  of  those  who  profess  greater  things.  To  those  ' 
who  haveb^en  in  the  habitof  hearing  him  professionally  ] 
in  this  city,  we  can  say  but  littlo  more.  With  a  voice  of  , 
good  quality,  particularly  in  the  upper  register,  and 
with  a  good  method  of  singing,  he  compares  favorably 
with  those  occupying  like  positious,  and  can  be  depended  ' 
on  for  his  portion  of  the  musical  service  of  the  church.  ' 
Mr.  Pascal  Loomis,  the  base,  is  very  well  known  in  > 
musical  circles,  having  been  connected  with  music  in  j 
various  ways  in  this  city  for  many  years.  Mr.  Loomie 
has  had  considerable  and  varied  experience,  in  this  I 
particular,  having  been  associated  with  societies,  as  ! 
the  "Twelve,"  etc.,  since  his  residence  here,  and  "  St.  j 
John's  Church  "  mitbt  have  made  many  a  worse  selec- 
tion. 

As  St.  John's  Church  occupies  a  high  position  among 
the  people  of  Oakland,  with  a  fair  choir,  and  with  a  fine 
organ,  it  might  have  been  ejpected  that  the  vestrymen 
would  have  seen  tbe  propriety  of  engaging  an  organist 
who  possessed  the  necessary  qualifications  to  fill  so  im- 
portant a  position.  Mr.  Von  Adelong.  the  present  occu- 
pant is  unfamiliar  with  the  proper  rendering  of  the  eer- 
gly  has  no  acquaintance  with  the 
which  he  attempts  to  preside.  When 
minds  of  those  who  attend  this  church 
of  their  old  organist,  Mr.  S.  D.  Mayer, 
we  can  only  say  with  them  that  "  comparisons  are  odi- 
ous." We  learn  that  those  having  the  matter  in  charge 
contemplate  a  change,  which  cannot  but  be  for  the 
better. 

With  a  competent  organist  and  director,  this  choir  will 
be  able  to  give  a  better  account  of  tbemselves. 

— Mme.  Anna  Bishop  gave  her  final  concert  in  San 
Francisco  on  the  7th  instant,  assisted  by  prominent 
singers,  and  a  crowded  house  greeted  her,  owing  both  to 
the  appreciation  in  which  she  is  held  by  our  people  and 
the  low  price  of  admission. 

The  ditierent  numbers  of  the  programme  were  well 
given,  ami  although  our  Bpace  is  somewhat  prescribed, 
we  will  endeavour  to  notice  at  as  much  length  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  opening  piece  by  Mr.  Frank  Gilder  was  very  well 
performed,  and  received  defitrved  applause.  Signer 
Ciirmini  Morley  next  followed  with  a  song,  after  which 
Mme. bishop  made  her  appearance.  Her  entrance  was 
a  signal  for  a  burst  of  applause  which  must  have  been 
pleasurable,  and  "  Casta  Diva  "  was  given  as  only  an 
artiste  hke  her  could  render  it.  Mme.  Bishop  seemed  to 
have  gained  inspiration,  as,  since  her  arrival  hire,  she 
never  sang  in  better  voice  tban  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
applause  which  greeted  the  conchipion  of  the  song  was 
tlie  only  manner  in  which  the  large  audience  assembled 
could  give  vent  to  their  fcoliuf^s  of  delight. 

Jlr.  Alfred  Wilkie  also  came  in  for  a  recall,  the  song 


instrument  over 
we  recall  to  the 
the  perl 


I  "  Beware  "  being  rendered  by  him  in  better  voice  and 
!  style  tban  he  has  dene  for  some  time.  The  duet  between 
I  Mies  and  Mr.  Singer  was  fairly  given,  Mr.  Singf-r  dis- 
playing a  good  voice,  which,  with  proper  schooling,  will 
I  prove  an  acceptable  one  to  our  concert  people.  Mr.  W. 
I  C.  Campbell  also  seemed  toliaTe  shared  some  of  the  en- 
;  thusiasm  of  the  audience,  and  was  obliged  to  respond  to 
I  a  double  encore.  His  selections  were  excellent  and  well 
I  sung,  and  displayed  his  voice  to  fine  advantage.  Tbe 
j  duetto  from  JVoi-ma,  between  Mmes.  Bishop  and  Bianchi, 
seemed  rather  weak  in  rendition,  the  voices  being  of 
'  different  timbre  and  lacking  the  blending  quali  ies 
I  which  are  so  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  singing. 

Messrs.  Frank  Gihler  and  Louis  Bodecker  opened  the 
!  second  part  with  a  piano  duet  from  "Don  Juan,"  and 
■  were  obliged  to  respond  to  an  encore,  although  the  duet, 
{  as  is  generally  the  case,  was  rather  long.  Mrs.  M.  R. 
I  Blake  ioUowed  in  a  good  selection,  which  was  sung  well 
!  enough  to  prompt  an  encore,  to  which  she  responded. 

As  Mr.  Stephen  Marsh  had  been  written  and  talked  of 
so  much,  and  as  Mme.  Bisbop  gave  him  prominence  in 
her  announcements,  we  were  prepared  to  hear  something 
very  fine,  but  we  were  greatly  disappointed  when  after 
listening,  we  failed  to  discover  anything  above  medio- 
crity. The  execution  and  power  obtained  from  the  in- 
strument seemed^ntirely  inadequate,  and  the  feeling  of 
disappointment  was  general  among  those  who  expected 
to  hear  better  things,  and  with  good  reason,  as  the  repu- 
tation of  Mr.  Marsh  certainly  authorized  them  to  do. 

Mme.  Bishop's  farewell  to  California  must  have  grati- 
fied her  exceedingly  as  far  as  pecuniary  consideration  ; 
goes,  although  the  recollection  of  the  friends  she  was 
to  leave  behind,  parhaps  forever,  had  a  tendency  to 
make  her  regret  her  departure,  and  sadden  her  feelings. 
It  has  seldom  been  our  fortune  to  find  an  audience  so 
enthusiastic  in  their  expressions  of  approbation  at  all 
that  was  done,  and  the  singers,  no  doubt,  appreciated 
the  feeling,  making  them  give  renewed  effort  to  render 
the  concert  also  a  success  artistically. 


—CHomCHAKGES.— Mr.  H.O.Hunt,  who  has  for  several 
years  been  well  known  as  an  organist,  particularly  at 
Grace  Church,  has  received  and  accepted  a  like  position 
at  Trinity  Church,  vice  Signor  G.  N.  Caro?zi,  resigned. 
'The  excellence  of  the  appointment  will  not  be  questioned, 
as  Mr.  Hunt  is  well  acquainted  with  the  demands  of  the 
service,  and  is  fully  competent  to  meet  all  its  require- 
ments. The  choir  at  Grace  Church,  consisting  of  Mrs. 
Hall  McAllister,  soprano;  Mr.  C.  L.  Weeks,  tenor,  and 
Mr.  Jacob  Stadtfeld,  bass,  have  resigned  their  several 
positions  for  various  good  and  cogent  reasons.  This 
result  cannot  but  be  deplored,  as  the  music  was  of  a  high 
order  and  exceedingly  well  rendered.  Mr.  Stadtfeld  had 
been  connected  with  this  church  as  its  basso  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  we  are  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
willingness  of  the  vtstry  to  accept  his  resignation.  Mr. 
Stadtfeld's  abilities  are  so  well  known  that  we  shall  very  ( 
soon  be  called  upon  to  chronicle  his  appointment  to  a 
like  poaitiou  in  one  of  our  prominent  churches. 

— Master  J.  W.  McKenzie,  the  young  California  bari- 
tone, announced  a  farewell  benefit  on  the  evening  of 
October  7tb.  assisted  by  Signor  aud  Mme.  Bianchi,  Mrs. 
Viola  Pomeroy,  and  others,  at  Mercantile  Library  Hall. 
The  choice  of  date  we  think  ratUtr  unfortunate,  it  being 
the  same  as  that  selected  by  Mme.  Anna  Bishop  for  her 
concert. 

Tbe  beneficiary  was  in  good  voice,  and  sang  his  por- 
tion of  the  programme  very  creditably.  Tbe  feature  of 
the  evening,  however,  was  the  piano  playing  of  Mme. 
Waldow  Cohen,  who  kindly  filled  the  place  of  Miss 
Adelaide  Miller,  who  was  announced.  Mme.  Cohen  has 
few  superiors  in  this  city  on  the  piano,  and  her  success 
on  this  occasion  will  be  the  better  considered  from  the 
fact  of  the  nonannuuncement  on  the  printed  programme. 

The  concert  was  not  well  attended,  owing  to  1  he  counter 
attraction,  yet  wo  hope  that  Master  McKenzie  netted  a 
nice  sum  from  his  undertaking. 

— Mcsprs.  J.  G.  RuBsell  and  W.  F.  Baker,  lato  with 
Maguirc'a  Mint.trcla,  gave  a  conceit  on  the  2nd  inslant, 
assisted  by  *' uther  eminent  artists,"  as  the  announce- 
ment read. 

Notwithstanding  the  lack  of  some  particular  inducft- 
meut  to  attend,  the  old  prices  Wf  re  adhered  to,  and  ths 
consequence  was  a  slim  attendance.  No  noticeable 
features  require  mention  at  our  hands. 


I      —  First  Baptist  Chuech  Concebt.  —  This  concert, 
1  held  September  29th,  was  a  success  both  pecuniarily 
I  and  artistically,  and  deserved,  from  its  excellence,  more 
I  extpnded  notice  than  it  received  from  the  press. 
I      Mrs.  H.  B   Howell,  the  soprano  of  the  church,  who  is 
j  celebrated  as  a  sinper  of  great  ability,  was,  much  to  the 
I  regret  of  her  friends,  heard  in  but  one  soln,  "  I  saw  my 
.  love."  which  was  sung  in  a  manner  that  displayed  the 
I  beautiful  quality  and  pure  intonation  tf  voice  for  which 
she   is  well    known.      In  the  duet  with  Mrs.   Conro, 
"Awake,   my   Glory,"   the  blending  of  the  voices  was 
particularly  noticeable,  and  added  materially  to  the  fine 
I  effect  produced.    Miss  Marian  Singer,  who  supplied  the 
[  place  of  Mrs.  Swett  on  the  programme,  sang  her  selec- 
tion fairly,  but  we  think  the  audience  would  have  much 
preferred  to  hear  Mr?.  Howell  again.     Mrs.  C.  Conro, 
!  the  former  soprano  of  tbe  church,  sang   "  Afar  Beyond 
the  Sea,"  very  creditably,  and  her  song  was  appreciated 
the  more  owing  to  her  non-appearance  either  in  choir  or 
concert.    Mrs.  Conro  would  be  an  acceptable  substitute 
in  tbe  place  of  many  who  are  heard  in  public,  and  we. 
with  others,  regret  her  retirement  from  musical  life. 

Miss  Marian  Singer  may  possess  considerable  musical 
ability,  both  in  playing  and  singing,  but  we  do  not  mark 
much  improvement  in  either  since  her  first  appearance 
in  this  city.  There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  finish  in  both 
which  can  only  be  obviated  by  careful  and  persistent 
study. 

Mr.  Alfred  Kelleher,  who  is  always  good,  gave  "  The 
Lady  of  Lily  mead, '  and  "Do  I  Love  Thee?"  with 
marked  excellence,  his  style  and  manner  of  singing  be- 
ing particularly  fine.  In  tbe  duet  with  Mrs.  Howell  the 
voices  were  in  good  accord,  and  we  consider  it  the  gem 
of  the  evening,  both  singers  being  in  good  voice.  We 
wonder  that  Mr.  Kelleher  is  not  oftener  heard  in  con- 
cert, but  we  are  led  to  believe  that  his  non-appearance 
is  due  to  the  calls  upon  hia  time  professionally,  and  his 
disinclination  to  overtax  his  abilities. 

Mr.  George  Harris  sang  "  The  Parish  Sexton"  fairly, 
his  voice  being  a  fine  bass,  but  with  a  culpable  manner 
in  producing  it,  the  eflect  was  not  good. 

Mr.  Mansfeldt  played  Beethoven's  "  Moonlight  Son- 
ata," with  good  eflect.  Of  the  difl'ereut  movements  the 
first  was  rendered  beautifully,  the  second  rather  slow, 
and  the  third  was  given  with  the  brilliancy  of  execution 
required— a  fact  acknowledged  by  his  audience. 

Mr.  Swaneon,  the  blind  organist,  played  two  selections 
on  tbe  organ,  and  showed  his  knowledge  of  this  insliu- 
ment  in  the  skill  and  taste  displayed,  and  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  combinations  of  the  stops. 

The  concert  itself  as  a  whole  was  very  good,  although 
we  think  a  little  less  instrumental  and  more  concerted 
music  would  have  proved  far  more  acccplab!e. 

—Mr.  Frank  G  ICcr's  popular  concerts  received  a  new 
impetus  in  the  return  of  Mme.  Anna  Bishop,  fie  an- 
nouncement of  whose  engagement  to  hing  brought  out 
audiences  lei  largo  as  to  necessitate  a  change  of  hal). 
The  twentieth  and  last  of  the  f  cries,  but  not  e-f  the  con- 
certs, was  given  on  the  15th  of  September,  at  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Absociatiun  Hall,  inlrcducing 
M.  Julius  Heicrichs,  Mr.  C.  W.  Dungan,  Alfred 
Wilkie,  and  others,  who,  with  Mme.  Bishop,  offered 
sufficient  inducement  to  attend.  The  concert  of  the22d 
September,  announced  as  an  extrn,  to  bo  givenat  Flatfa 
Hall,  served  to  bring  forward  Mr.  M.  Schultz,  a  newly 
arrived  pianist,  Signers  Morley  and  Marra.  Mr.  Alfred 
Singer  made  bis  debut  as  a  singrr,  and  created  a  tavor- 
able  impression,  showing  a  fine  baritone  voice.  Sep- 
tember -iDth,  PlatfsHall  was  fiJlod  to  overflowing  to  hear 
Mme.  Anna  Bishop,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Bluke,  and  Hgnors 
Moiley  and  Coutiui.  Tbo  record  for  this  issue  closed 
with  a  matinee  given  October  10th,  at  which  Mme. 
Bishop  maelo  her  last  appearance  in  this  city.  Tbe 
last  named  was  not  very  well  attended,  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  superior  attractions  oflered  elsewhere.  No  «u- 
nouncvmcut  has  been  made  for  future  coLCerts  by  Mr. 
Gilder. 

—  The^Haudel  and  Haydn  Society  resumed  their  re- 
hearsals October  9th.  Haydn's  "Seasoim"  will  probably 
be  the  work  selected,  although  Painc's  "St.  Peter"  occu- 
pied their  attention  on  tbe  night  of  meeting. 

—Mrs.  M.  E.  Blake  ccuccrtized  lately  through  Iho 
southern  portion  of  the  State,  with  only  partial  : 
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—Professor  Mulder  Fabri  still  contiuuea  bis  "High 
Art  "  coDcerts,  the  promised  Weber  recital  having  taken 
place  on  the  24th  of  September  to  a  very  large  audience. 
Mrae.  Fabri  was  the  bright  particular  star  of  the  euter- 
tainraeut,  rendering  her  portions  of  the  programme  with 
the  execution  and  precision  for  which  she  ia  so  well 
known,  the  scena  and  aria  from  "  Der  Freischutz,"  de- 
serving especial  mention.  Miss  Elzur  sang  with  much 
effect  tlie  Hollandische  Song,  besides  selections  from 
"Euryantbe"  and  "  Les  Huguenots."  Mr.  C.  Makin, 
who  seems  to  monopolise  the  basso  portions  of  these  con- 
certs, did  uotdo  himself  ordinary  credit,  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  nervousness,  and  his  fault  of  being  at  times  consider- 
ably out  of  tune.  Messrs.  Vogea  and  Cohen,  with  Miss 
Lillie  Past,  filled  up  the  remainder  of  the  vocal  portion 
with  fair  success.  Professors  Manafeldt,  pianist,  and 
Heiuricha.clarionettist,  gave  a  charming  duo  at  the  begin- 
ning, which  received  the  flattering  applause  it  deserved. 
The  concert  of  the  8th  instant,  dedicated  to  Mendelssohn, 
was  an  excellent  one,  and  deserved  the  encomiums  it  re- 
ceived from  the  large  audience  present.  The  piano  se- 
lections by  Mr.  H.  Mansfeldt,  were  given  with  the  pre- 
cision and  execution  which  characterises  the  playing  of 
this  geutleman.  Miss  Ivy  Wandesford,  th«  promising 
young  singer,  made  her  re-appearance,  and  for  her  fine 
rendering  of  aria  from  L'.s  Huguenots  received  a  voci- 
ferous encore.  Mme.  Fabri  and  Miss  Elzer  were  each 
excellent,  as  usual,  and  it  wou!d  he  only  repeating  what 
we  have  heretofore  written  of  them  to  say  more.  Mr. 
Ernest  Schlott,  the  well-known  French  horn  player,  was 
heard  to  good  advantage,  adding  materially  to  the  effect 
of  Mme.  Fabri'a  selection,  "The  Alpine  Horn."  Profes- 
sor Fabri  is  succeeding  well  with  his  singers,  and  from  the 
high  character  of  the  music  presented,  deserves  the  re- 
cognition he  receives  from  our  musical  public.  We  are 
therefore  pleased  to  announce  their  entire  euccese,  and 
hope  to  enjoy  many  more  auchastheonejustnoticed. 

—Concerts  Announced.— Signer  M.  Y.  Ferrer's  an- 
nual benefit  on  the  15th  instant;  Signora  Luisa  Eernardi 
Catalano's  complimentary  benefit  on  the  5th  instant, 
when  "  Crispiuo"  will  be  produced  with  "a  strong  cast ; 
Master  Louis  Schmidt,  Le premier prlx ,  Leipsig  Conser- 
vatory, November  3rd,  assisted  by  Mrs.  R.  K.  Marriner 
and  others  ;  Frank  Gilder,  October  20tb,  with  Mr.  Alf. 
Kelleher  and  Miss  Susan  Galton. 

— Mra.  "Helen  Marble  gave  an  entertainment  at  Pacific 
Hall  on  the  30th  instant,  consisting  of  musical  and  poetic 
selections  of  difi'erent  nations.  She  was  assisted  by 
Messrs.  Liudskog,  a  young  pianist  of  considerable 
ability,  aud  Southwell,  accompanist. 

—  A  complimentary  benefit  for  the  family  of  the  late 
Sergeant  James  E.  Ward,  was  given  October  9th,  at 
Piatt's  Hull,  to  a  large  audience.  Signor  Speranza,  wife 
and  daughter.  Signers  Morley  and  Marra,  and  the 
pupils  of  Speranza's  Musical  Institute,  who,  with  com- 
mendable charity  and  benevolence,  tendered  their  ser- 
vices, comprised  the  laleot  for  the 


Music  A  Stimdi.ant  to  Mentai,  Exeution. 
Alfieri  often,  before  hu  wrote,  prepared  hia  mind 
by  listening  to  music:  "Almost  all  my  trage- 
dies were  sketched  in  my  mind  either  in  the  act 
of  hearing  music,  or  a  few  hours  after,"  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  been  recorded  of  many 
others.  Lord  Bacon  had  mnsic  played  in  the 
room  adjoining  hia  study;  Milton  listened  to  his 
organ  for  his  solemn  inspirations,  and  music  was 
even  necessary  to  Warburton.  The  symphonies 
which  awoke  in  the  poet  sublime  emotions, 
might  have  composed  the  inventive  mind  of  the 
great  critic  in  the  vLsions  of  his  theoretical  mys- 
teries. A  celebrated  French  preacher,  Bourda- 
loue  or  Massillon,  was  once  found  playing  on  a 
violin,  to  screw  his  raind  up  to  the  pitch  pre- 
paratory to  his  sermon,  which,  within  a  short 
interval,  he  was  to  preach  before  the  Court. 
Curran's  favorite  mode  of  meditation  was  with 
hia  violin  in  his  hand;  for  honrs  together  he 
would  forget  himself,  running  voluntaries  over 
the  strings,  while  his  imagination,  in  collecting 
its  tones,  was  opening  all  his  faculties  for  the 
coming  emergency  at  the  bar. — D' Israeli  on  (he 
Literary  C%aracter. 
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— Mr.  -John  P.  Morgan,  the  well-known  organist  and 
director,  has  resigned  the  position  held  by  him  at 
Mills' Seminary,  that  of  instructor  in  piano  music  and 
harmony,  on  account  of  a  disagreement  with  the  princi- 
pal. While  unwilling  to  enter  into  any  statement  of 
the  causes  which  led  him  to  such  a  determination,  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  changes  like  this  are  apt  to  retard 
and  seriously  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  pupils 
who  have  been  under  his  charge,  and  will  eventually 
do  much  toward  preventing  the  success  of  the  school. 
Mr.  Morgan's  merits  as  an  organist,  pianist  and  in- 
structor are  ackiiowledged  throughout  the  States,  and  as 
we  imderstand  it  is  his  intention  to  follow  hisprofession 
in  this  city  and  Oakland,  we  are  coufidentof  hissuccess, 
and  he  will,  no  doubt,  do  better  than  if  confined  to  one 
particular  locality. 

—Married.— October  5th,  Robert  Westwater  to  Mrs. 
Eunice  Rogers  Barstow,  well  known  as  the  alto  of  Trinity 
Church  Choir.— October  3d,  W.  J.  Williams  to  Mrs. 
Helen  Marble. 

—We  are  called  upon  to  notice  tUgldeparture  of  Mr. 
Reynolds  Wunderlieh.so  long  known  as  the  basso  of  our 
city,  who  left  via  Panama  for  England,  his  old  home,  Sep- 
tember 27th.  1874.  Mr.  Wimderlich  has  for  some  years 
been  a  great  sufferer  from  acute  rheumatism,  thedisease 
attacking  so  severely  at  times  that  his  life  has  been 
despaired  of.  After  an  absence  of  some  twenty-four 
years  he  concluded  to  take  a  trip  home,  as  well  to  derive 
benefit  to  health  from  the  sea  voyage,  as  to  revisit  the 
scenes  of  earlier  days,  amid  home  and  relatives.  We, 
with  his  numerous  friends,  wish  him  "  God  Speed  "  on 
his  journey,  and  hope  that  he  may  entirely  recover  and 
be  returned  to  us,  if  he  so  determines,  in  better  health 
than  he  has  known  for  many  years. 

— Master  Louis  Schmidt,  Jr.,  and  his  sister  Miss  Alice 
Schmidt,  arrived  from  Germany  October  5th,  having 
been  placed  there  by  our  talented  musician,  Louis 
Schmidt,  their  father,  to  be  educated.  Master  Schmidt, 
before  his  departure,  gave  evidence  of  considerable  tal- 
ent, and  made  such  rapid  progi-ess  in  his  studies  aa  to 
be  named  Le  premier prix,  in  the  Leipsig  Conservatory. 
We  shall  probably  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him, 
aud  speaking  more  fully  of  his  talent,  Mr.  Loxiis  Schmidt 
having  named  November  3d  as  the  date  of  his  appear- 
ance before  the  public. 

— Signor  G.  N.  Carozzi  has  resigned  the  position  held 
by  him  as  organist  at  Trinity  Church,  and  we  are  in- 
formed it  is  his  intention  to  return  to  New  York,  to 
resume  his  old  position.  We  regret  that  the  Signor  ieels 
called  upon  to  take  such  a  step,  aud  hope  that  he  may 
reconsider  his  detcnuioation,  and  remain  with  us  to 
take  rant  among  our  first  musical  instructors. 

— Departures. —Mme.  Anna  Bishop  with  Signor  Car- 
miui  Morley,  left  for  Australia  on  the  steamer  of  the 
12th.    Bon  voyage. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Baker  and  wife,  and  Henry  Baker,  left  on 
same  steamer.  Master  J.  W.  McKenzie  left  for  England 
to  pursue  his  musical  studies. 

— Mr.  D.  W.  C.  Nesfield,  the  organist  and  baritone, 
has  been  appointed  as  Organist  and  Director  of  Music  at 
the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  des  Victoire.  The  Church 
have  just  purchased  an  organ  of  Mr,  Joseph  Mayer  at  a 
cost  of  $3,000. 

— Mr.  Otto  Linden  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  in- 
strumental music,  at  Mills'  Seminary,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  John  P.  Morgan. 

—  Mons.  Alexandre  S.  De  Wolowski,  the  well  known 
teacher  of  music,  has  returned  from  a  lengthy  tour  in 
Europe,  aud  intends  resuming  his  profession. 


—Mr.  J.  Stafford,  organist  and  teaclier  of  music,  ar- 
rived here  on  the  Steamer  Montana,  and  intends  follow- 
ing his  xjrofession  here. 

—Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie,  the  English  Tenor,  announces  his 
intention  of  leaving  for  the  East  during  the  coming 
month . 


Edi 


Sai 


Amateub.— Scbumann's  "Pilgrimage  of  theIloee"(op. 
112)  was  written  during  the  year  1851,  and  produced  for 
the  lirst  time,  February  5,  1852.  It  was  first  written  for 
the  piano  alone,  but  the  orchestral  instrumentation  was 
afterward  added  in  November  of  the  same  year.  Schu- 
mann's own  opinion  was,  "It's  somewhat  atin  to  The 
Peri  in  form  and  expression,  but,  as  a  whole,  more  rnstic 
and  German." 


GODDARD. 

BiiEvooRT  House,  July  23d,  1872. 
My  Deak  Mil.  'Weber: 

On  the  eve  of  my  departure  for  Europe,  I  muflt 
Bay  that  the  Upright  Piano,  which  I  used  at  my 
room,  as  also  the  Grand  Pianos,  which  I  have 
seen  of  your  make,  have  no  superior  ani/where, 
and  I  certainly  have  not  seen  any  instruments  in 
America  which  approach  them  ereii.  The  tone 
ia  so  very  pure  and  sympathetic,  yet  powerful, 
while  the  touch  ia  so  elastic,  that  an  artist  ia  in- 
voluntarily drawn  to  them.  I  hope  ere  long  to 
return  to  America,  and  have  the  pleasure  of 
playing  them  throughout  the  country. 

AU.\BELLA   GoDDARD. 


A  NICE  DISTINCTION. 

Half  a  century  ago  or  less,  the  somewhat  fa- 
cetious Dr.  Pond  dwelt  in  the  quiet  and  out- 
of-the-way  village  of .   The  doctor's  ideas 

were  liberal — much  more  so  than  many  of  liis 
congregation ;  nevertheless,  he  kept  on  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way,  aud  disregarded  the 
prejadice  of  some  of  his  people.  He  had  a  son 
named  Enoch,  who  at  an  early  age  manifested 
a  remarkable  talent  for  music,  which  the  fatlier 
cherished  and  cultivated  with  care.  In  the 
same  village  resided  an  antiquated  maiden 
lady  who,  having  no  cares  of  her  own  to  occupy 
her  time  and  attention,  magnanimously  de- 
voted herself  to  those  of  her  neighbors.  One 
morning  she  called  at  the  doctor's  and  re- 
quested to  see  him.  When  he  entered  the 
room  where  she  was  seated,  he  perceived  at  a 
glance  that  something  was  amiss,  and  before 
he  had  time  to  extend  her  the  usual  "  How  d'ye 
do '!  "  she  added  : 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Pond,  that  a  man  of  your  age 
and  profession  might  have  had  something  bet- 
ter to  do,  when  you  were  in  New  London  last 
week,  than  to  buy  Enoch  a  fiddle  ;  and  all  the 
people  are  ashamed  that  our  minister  should 
buy  his  son  a  fiddle !  Oh,  dear,  what  is  the 
world  coming  to,  when  ministers  will  do  such 
things'?" 

"  Who  told  you  I  had  a  fiddle  ?"  inquired  the 
Doctor. 

"  Who  told  me'?  Why,  everybody  says  so  ; 
and  some  people  have  heard  him  play  on  it  as 
they  passed  the  door.  Bat  ain't  it  true,  doc- 
tor'?" 

"  I  bought  Enoch  a  violin  when  I  went  to 
New  London." 

"A  violin!  what's  that?" 

"  Did  you  never  see  one?" 

"  Never." 

"  Enoch  !"  said  the  Doctor,  stepping  in  the 
door,  "  bring  your  violin  here." 

Enoch  obeyed  the  command  ;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  entered  with  his  instrument  than  the 
lady  exclaimed  : 

"  La !  now,  there  ;  why,  it  is  a  fiddle." 

"Do  not  judge  harshly,"  said  the  Doctor, 
giving  his  son  a  wink;  "wait  till  you  hear  it." 

Taking  the  hint,  Enoch  played  Old  Hundred. 
The  lady  v/as  completely  mystified  ;  it  looked 
like  a  fiddle,  but  then  who  had  ever  heard  Old 
Hundred  played  on  a  fiddle  !  It  could  not  be. 
So,  rising  to  depart,  she  exclaimed,  *'  I  am  glad 
I  came  iu  to  satisfy  myself.  Law  I  just  to 
think  how  people  will  lie  !" 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  MUSIC. 

Notliing  lias  done  more  for  culture  than  the 
personal  presence,  the  magnetic  sphere,  as  it 
were,  which  one  in  whom  tlie  spirit  and  result 
of  higher  culture  are  embodied  bears  about 
with  him.  The  presence  of  good  music  is  the 
presence  of  a  good  spirit.  Tlie  presence  of 
deep  and  earnest  music  is  essentially  the  pres- 
ence of  the  deep  and  earnest  spirit  who  co:n- 
posed  it — a  presence  felt  more  surely  than  his 
words  or  looks  could  be.  Tliere  is  frivolous, 
idle  music,  and  there  is  pedantic  music.  There 
is  also  music,  more  ihan  one  mind  may  com- 
pass, which  is  altogether  the  outpouring  of  the 
hopes,  the  prayers,  the  faith,  the  very  lives  of 
men  like  Handel,  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven.  It 
is  good  to  have  them  with  us  ;  and  in  no  way 
could  we  have  them  so  near  as  in  their  undy- 
ing harmonies  ;  not  so  evanescent  but  that  gen- 
eration after  generation  can  recall  them,  all 
alive  and  new  as  if  they  had  never  been  heard 
before.  Music  is  an  expression  of  character, 
of  the  moods,  the  spirit,  the  meaning  of  the 
man  who  makes  it.  His  words  can  only  tell 
the  meaning  of  his  thoughts,  his  actions,  the 
meaning  of  his  present  purpose ;  his  music 
tells  the  meaning  of  him.  Through  one  sym- 
phony you  get  a  clearer  insight  into  a  being 
like  Beethoven  than  through  any  life  of  him 
that  could  be  written.  Not  mucli  acquaintance 
can  you  have  with  Bach  or  Mozart,  through  bi- 
ographies, unless  you  know  their  music  and 
can  read  that,  all  the  while,  between  the  lines. 

Music  has  an  atmospheric  influence.  In  ear- 
liest childhood  such  influence  is  felt.  The  very 
infant  is  atl'ected  by  it,  we  care  not  that  he  un- 
derstand or  even  seems  to  heed  or  listen.  And 
each  composer's  music  is  a  peculiar  atmosphere, 
as  much  so  as  the  atmosphere  of  pine  woods 
or  fresh  fields.  The  sensibilities  and  character 
of  the  child  will  be  affected  by  it.  Beetlioven 
or  Mozart  may  be  introduced  as  an  invisible 
presiding  genius  over  his  earliest  education, 
before  other  teachers  can  begin  to  reach  him, 
or  any  thoughts  shall  have  begun  to  shape 
themselves  in  his  unconscious  mind. — Atlantic 
Monthly. 


New  York,  May  ICih,  1873. 
Dear  Mr.  Weber.- 

My  use  of  the  Weber  Piano  at  over  one  hun- 
dred concerts  with  the  Patti  and  Mario  troupe 
assures  you  how  highly  I  esteem  them,  and  is 
really  the  highest  compliment  1  can  pay  them. 
lam  not  greatly  surprised  at  the  fact  tluit  every 
great  artist  prefers  them,  for  they  are  truly  no- 
ble instruments  in  tone,  having  a  touch  which 
meets  every  requirement  of  the  most  exacting 
artists,  and  their  endurance  and  keeping  in 
tone  lias  often  surprised  me. 

Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Weber,  yours  tritly, 
Teresa  Ca-rueno. 


WHAT  IS  MUSIC? 

I*  is  an  art  founded  within  the  nature  and 
being  of  man.  It  is  the  language  of  the  heart, 
which  reveals  in  euphonious  sounds  the  beau- 
ties of  the  soul.  It  is  the  whisper  of  the  emo- 
tions, whose  breath  is  the  revelation  of  the 
sentimental  in  the  life  of  man,  freed  from  cas- 
uality  and  objectivity  through  the  medium  of 
sounds.  Music,  therefore, is  the  analagous  ex- 
pression of  the  soul  itself. 

The  laws  for  the  development  of  the  soul's 
emotions  are  also  the  laws  for  musical  compo- 
sition. The  material  for  sound  is  furnished  by 
the  mechanism,  which  is  regulated  by  physical 
laws.  But  this  material  only  is  not  music,  al- 
though it  is  in  the  garment  in  which  she  is 
dressed.  In  the  recesses  of  the  human  soul, 
the  emntions,  sentiments  and  passions  form 
themselves  into  the  ideals,  which  the  artist  has 
simply  to  copy.  The  peculiarity  of  the  feeling 
in  tlie  heart  of  difierenl  men  gives  individu- 
ality to  a  composition,  marks  it  as  the  fruit  of 
this  or  that  man.  but  always  traces  it  back  to 
the  life  of  lM  so\i\.—D.  G.  J.  Stakel. 


Great  thoughts  belong  only  and  truly  to 
him  whose  mind  can  hold  them.  No  matter 
who  first  put  them  in  words,  if  they  come  to  a 
soul  and  fill  it  they  belong  to  it,  whether  they 
floated  on  the  voice  of  others  or  on  the  wings 
of  silence  and  the  night. 


The  foundation  of  domestic  happiness  is  faith 
in  the  virtue  of  women ;  the  foundation  of 
political  happiness  is  faith  in  the  integrity  of 
man.  I'he  foundation  of  all  happiness,  tem- 
poral and  eternal,  is  faiih  in  the  goodnes.s,  the 
righteousness,  the  mercy  and  the  love  of  God. 


WEHLl. 

New  York,  May  2.3th,  1871. 
JIr.  Weber: 

Before  leaving  London,  Madame  Parepa  drew 
my  attention  to  your  Pianos,  which  were  un- 
known to  me  at  the  time.  Permit  me  now  to 
congratulate  you  upon  the  success  of  your  in- 
struments, which  you  kindly  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Miss  Kellogg  during  her  concert  tour. 
They  have  been  admired  by  the  i>ublic.  The 
press  throughout  the  United  States  has  unani- 
mously pronounced  them  the  finest  Pianos  in 
the  United  States.  I  fully  endorse  tliitl  opin- 
ion ;  as  for  perfect  action,  pure,  brilliant  and 
powerful  tone  and  duruhilily,  i\\vy  have  «o  rival 
anywliere. 

Believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 

jAiMKS   M.  WEIILI. 


HEALD'S  BUSINESS  COLLE&E, 

24  Post  St.,  San  Francisco- 

L  P.  HEALD.  President. 

F.  C.  WOODBURY,  Secretary. 


Tins  is  the  only  School  in  Sau  Francisco  that  makes 
a  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  its  distinct  and  separate 
specially.  Its  teachers  are  competent  and  experieiicnl. 
Its  pupils  arc  irom  tlie  best  class  of  young  men  io  the 
State.  It  is  under  the  very  best  discipline.  Its  Schohir- 
ehips  are  Rood  in  the  TnitiTV-Six  Bryant  &  Stratton 
Colleges.  It  employs  four  of  the  best  penmen  iu  the 
State.  It  has  the  largest  rooms,  the  largest  altendanc(\ 
and  th«  most  complc-to  system  of  business  training  of 
any  commercial  school  on  the  Pacific. 


1^0 r  Full  rarticttlni's  reoariling  the  Colleac 
'bourse  of  Sttnlt/,  2:.rptnatM,  Etc.,  Call  at  the 

COLLEGE  OFFICE,  24  POST  ST., 


E.  P.  HEALD, 

President  BufliueSB  College,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BOOSEY'S 


32  East  Hth  Street^  N.  Y. 


Full  Catalogues  pkee  by  mail. 


WHAT  THE  ARTISTS  SAY! 

It  is  an  admitted  fact,  that  where  thr-re  is  much  smoke 
there  mnst  be  some  fire  ;  ergo,  if  all  the  artists  will 
praise  the  Weber  piano,  and  put  their  sign  manual  to 
that  praise,  tha  Weber  piano  must  be  something  to 
boast  of.  The  testimony,  as  will  be  seen  below,  is  over- 
whelming. One  after  another,  they  seem  to  have  taken 
the  Weber  pianos  into  their  hearts,  and  the  expression 
of  their  approbation  is  absolutely  unqualified. 

What  does  Nilsson  say? 

Please  accept  my  best  thanks  for  the  Magnljlcerd  Grand 
Piano  that  ymi  scut  me  during  my  stay  in  New  York. 
It  ifl  baldly  necessary  to  say  that  it  satisfied  me  iu  all 
respects,  and  I  shall  take  every  opiiortunity  to  rcconij«e,jd 
and  j)raiV  your  iDStruments  to  all  my  friends. 

What  does  Kellogg  sat? 

For  the  last  six  years  your  Pianos  have  been  ovj  choice 
for  the  concerl-room  and  my  own  house,  where  one  of 
your  spl  jndid  Parlor  Grands  now  stands. 

And  LuccA? 

Let  me  kindly  thank  you  for  the  Upright  Piano  wliitli 
I  used  all  summer  in  Kingston,  and  before  that  in  the 
city,  since  my  arrival  in  America.  Your  Upright  Pianos, 
are  extraordinary  instruments. 

And  Ilma  di  Muhska? 

I  am  Hut  payiug  you  too  high  a  complimcut  when  I 
rauk  you  as  the  foremost  mauufacturer  of  the  day. 

And  Johann  Stoauss? 

I  assure  you  that  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  pianos 
which  equal  youre. 

And  Carlotta  Patti? 

In  the  numerous  concert  tours  with  which  I  have  been 
associated  I  have  used  the  Pianos  of  every  celebrated 
maker,  but  give  yours  the  preference  over  all. 

And  Arabella  Goddard? 

Ou  the  eve  of  my  departure  for  Europe,  I  must  saj 
that  the  Upright  Pianos,  which  I  used  at  my  room,  as 
also  the  Grand  Pianos  which  I  have  seen  of  your  make, 
have  no  superior  anywhere,  and  I  certainly  have  not 
seen  any  instruments  iu  America  which  approach  them 


And  Last  by  a  wnoLK  Company? 

We  feel  that  every  one  is  fortunate  who  owns  a  Weber 
Piano,  and  can  honestly  say  that  we  not  only  commend 
them  in  the  highest  terms,  but  consider  lliera  the  best 
Pianos  iu  the  world. 

OsTAVA   ToUttl.VNA,  .\NNA    LoPISE   CaRV, 

Alice  Maresi,  Italo  Campanini. 

Victor  Capoul,  Victor  Maubkl. 

OtflPftPPE   DEL  PUEKTE,  RoMANO   NaNETTI. 

E.  Muzio  and  S.  Deubens.  Couductors. 
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GEORGF  T.  BROMLEY. 

The  following  correspondence  will  serve 
as   an   introduction   to  our  sketch   of  Mr. 
Bromley  : 
My.  Ceo.  T.  Bromley,  Esq.  : 

Dear  Sir: — The  speech,  delivered  by 
you  some  time  since  at  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  and 
published  in  our  last  issue  of  the 
Musical  Review,  has  afforded  our 
readers  much  entertainment  and 
pleasure,  and  awakened  a  desire  to 
hear  and  see  more  of  you.  Believ- 
ing that  a  sketch  of  your  p.ist  career, 
accompanied  by  your  picture,  would 
be  much  prized  by  your  many 
friends  on  this  coast,  we  respectfully 
request  you  to  furnish  the  same  for 
publication,  expressing,  at  the  same 
time  the  hope  that  you  will  not  al- 
low your  excessive  modesty  to  inter- 
fere with  your  compliance. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Sherman  &  Hyde. 
Messrs.  Sherman  &=  Hyde  : 

Gentlemen  : — Your  very  extraor- 
dinary note  has  come  to  hand,  and 
I  hasten  to  respond,  fearing  that, 
should  I  take  timeto  deliberate  upon 
the  request,  my  compliance  would 
be  .exceedingly  doubtful. 

I  thank  you  for  your  compliment- 
ary notice  of  my  "school  speech," 
but  think  you  are  slightly  romanc- 
ing when  you  say  that  "  there  are 
those  who  would  like  to  see  and 
know  more  of  me,  and  that  a  sketch 
of  my  career  would  be  read  with  in- 
terest by  my  friends,"  etc.,  etc. 

I  trust  you  will  believe  me  when 
I  say  that  the  most  startling  event 
in  the  "  career"  you  speak  of,  is  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  considered  of  suffi- 
cient importance  for  you  to  ask  a  "  sketch  " 
of  it  for  publication. 

.■And  now,  at  the  risk  of  losing  the  reputa- 
tion for  modesty  which  you  kindly  credit 
me  with,  I  will  enter  upon  the  task.     But 


permit  me  to  say,  that  as  the  idea  is  a  novel 
one,  the  same  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  "sketch."  But  why 
publish  it  in  the  Musical  Review  ?  Is  it 
to  be  set  to  music  and  sung  at  "  High  Jinks" 
by  Steve  Leach,  Joe  Maguire,  Tippett 
Campbell,  and  the  other  singists  of  the  Bo- 


hemian   Choir?      If  so,    I    think   the   club 
would  be  enchanted  to  hear  it  chanted. 

Now,  as  this  is  my  first  attempt  at  autobi- 
ography, and  as  1  understand  it  must  be 
ready  for  the  printer  at  an  early  day,  I  shall 
necessarily  touch  but  briefly  upon  the  many 


changes  of  "scenes,  circumstances  and  com- 
panionship" which  make  up  the  story  of  the 
checqured  "career"  of  which  I  write. 
CHAPTER  I. 

I  AM  BORN. 

It  was  in  one  of  those  lovely  villages, 
which  the  traveler  finds  scattered  all  over 
New  England,  where  I  first  saw  the 
light,  and  just  as  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  century  was  drawing  to 
a  close.  No  other  event  of  so  much 
importance  to  me  is  recorded  as 
having  occurred  at  that  time.  Da- 
boU's  Almanac,  the  only  book  of 
reference  in  those  days,  was  care- 
fully examined  for  an  anniversary 
that  would  correspond  with  my 
birth-day,  but  the  "chronological 
table"  contained  only  this  :  "Look 
out  for  heavy  squalls  about  this 
time,"  and  this  prognostication  not 
only  included  my  birth-day,  but 
several  days  afterwards.  No  strik- 
ing incidents  marked  the  period  of 
my  infancy  and  childhood,  save 
tliose  necessary  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence, and  these,  I  may  say,  occurred 
so  often  as  to  entirely  destroy  their 
novelty.  I  worried  through  the 
measels  and  the  mumps  with  a  for- 
titude worthy  of  a  higher  toned  dis- 
ease, but  a  severe  attack  of  the 
whooping  cough,  which  found  me 
a  delicate  falsetto,  left  me  a  thor- 
ough base,  and  this,  in  a  measure, 
changed  the  whole  tenor  of  my  af- 
ter life.  My  college  days  were 
mostly  spent  in  the  district  school, 
and  in  consequence  of  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  school  mas- 
ter and  myself  with  regard  to  school 
discipline,  I  graduated  early  in  life.  The 
event  will  long  be  remembered  by  those 
who  witnessed  the  struggle.  It  was  the  clos- 
ing scene  of  a  heated  discussion  upon  the 
subject  of  obedience,  and  although  my  edu- 
cation could  not  have  been  considered  as 
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complete,  yet  I  considered  myself  pretty 
effectually  finished  by  that  school  master, 
and  throwing  up,  not  only  the  sponge,  but 
the  slate  and  all  my  books,  I  bade  a  last 
farewell  to  the  old  school  house,  and  went 
forth  to  procure  Russia  salve  and  sticking 
plaster. 

CHAPTER  II. 

I    BECOME  A  WANDERER. 

With  an  ardent  desire  to  make  myself 
useful  in  my  day  and  generation,  I  resolved 
to  store  my  mind  with  knowledge,  only  to 
be  obtained  by  foreign  travel.  I  therefore 
engaged  myself  on  board  a  London  packet 
ship  in  the  honorable  capacity  of  "  Jimmy 
Duck."  The  duty  of  this  officer  is  to  look 
after  the  welfare  of  the  live  stock  and  poul- 
try, carreF d  in  the  ship's  long  boat.  Never 
before  had  the  duty  been  so  faithfully  per- 
formed, and  the  voyage  to  London  was 
without  accident  of  any  kind  happening  to 
those  under  my  charge.  But  in  an  evil 
hour  the  stock  was  given  to  drink  of  the 
London  Dock  water,  which  v/as  so  strongly 
impregnated  with  copper,  that  their  gentle 
nature  yielded  to  the  poisonous  draught, 
and  next  morning  it  was  found  that  the 
sportive  lamb  had  lain  down  with  the  pigs 
to  rise  no  more  in  life,  and  the  festive  poul- 
try were  laid  silently  away  to  lay  no  more 
forever. 

The  sad  event  was  gently  broken  to  the 
tender  hearted  Captain,  and  I  was  ordered 
aft  on  the  quarterdeck  to  witness  its  effect 
upon  his  feelings.  When  he  had  sufficiently 
recovered  from  the  shock,  he  thus  addressed 
rae:  "My  brave  American  sea  faring 
youngster,  your  brilliant  genius  can  only  be 
equaled  by  your  lofty  aspirations,  and  the 
ship's  long  boat  has  proved  too  small  for 
your  extraordinary  talent.  The  sheep  and 
the  fowls  have  passed  beyond  your  fostering 
care,  you  will  therefore  seek  other  scenes  of 
usefulness,  and  may  you  win  brighter  lau- 
rels, and  achieve  greater  triumphs  than  wit- 
nessed your  last  night's  performance,"  and 
1  sought. 

CHAPTER  HI. 

ADRIFT    IN    LONDON. 

Gentle  reader,  have  you  ever,  while  gaz- 
ing from  the  Cliff  House  porch  upon  the 
sea  lions  gathered  on  the  rocks  beyond,  im- 
agined yourself  mingling  in  that  strange 
crowd  with  no  friendly  voice,  no  familiar 
face  or  kindly  greeting  to  relieve  the  utter 
loneliness  of  the  place?  If  so,  you  can  re- 
alize somethingof  my  feelings,  when  I  found 
myself  solitary  and  alone,  cast  adrift  in  the 
vast  city  of  London  "with  no  one  to  love, 
none  to  caress,"  and  an  exchequer  in  the 
last  stages  of  depletion,  can  you  wonder 
that  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  future  should 
have  a  depressing  effect  upon  my  feelings 
under  such  painful  circumstances?  I  guess 
not.  In  all  human  probability,  it  will  never 
be   known   how   many  days  and   nights    1 


wandered,  forlorn  and  friendless,  from  Lon- 
don Bridge  to  happy  Old  Stairs,  over  Tower 
Hill,  down  Radcliff  Highway,  through  Rag 
Fair  and  Rosemay  Lane.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  after  these  many  gloomy  wanderings,  I 
became  desperate,  and  in  my  desperation  I 
resolved  to  become   a   correspondent  and 

wrote  for money  to  get  home  with.     That 

correspondence  was  the  great  success  of  my 
life-time,  and  soon  I  was  again  in  the  midst 
of  those  whose  hearty  welcoming  of  my  re- 
turn was  only  equaled  by  the  earnest  desire 
to  know  when  I  expected  to  go  away  again. 
My  arrival  in  New  York  was  duly  celebra- 
ted by  the  hanging  of  Gibbs  and  Vansley 
on  Bedlow's  Island.  But  why  this  singular 
demonstration  should  have  been  adopted 
to  celebrate  th^oyous  event,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  ascertain.  It  is  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  the  hanging  of  those  two  men  had 
a  very  salutary  effect  upon  the  Barnegott 
Pirates,  as  they  very  soon  hauled  off  the 
"Jackass  Lightship"  and  sold  their  lantern 
to  the  Camden  &  Amboy  R.  R.  Co. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

I    ENTER  UPON   AN   ENTERPRISE. 

The  year  of  which  I  write  was  a  memora- 
ble year  for  New  Jersey.  The  State  was 
teeming  with  fruits,  and  the  newly  acquired 
taste  for  raw  tomatoes  among  the  people 
had  created  an  extraordinary  demand  for 
the  article.  To  bring  the  immense  yield  of 
fruit  from  the  State  to  New  York  required 
capital  and  enterprise.  A  prominent  mem- 
ber of  a  transportation  company  solicited 
my  aid  and  assistance  in  the  important  en- 
terprise. After  taking  the  matter  under  ad- 
visement, and  duly  considering  all  the  risks 
of  the  undertaking,  I  consented,  and  em- 
barked in  it,  as  a  deck  hand  on  board  the 
South  Amboy  freight  boat.  The  enterprise 
proved  a  great  success,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  season  my  share  footed  up  to  J16.75, 

I  deem  it  prudent,  just  here,  to  draw  a 
vail  over  several  years  of  my  "career"  for 
two  reasons.  First,  1  don't  seem  to  have 
any  distant  recollection  of  what  occurred, 
and,  secondly,  want  of  time,  as  a  messen- 
ger from  the  publisher  has  just  been  in  and 
says  he  "musthavc  the  proof  of  what  I  have 
written  by  to-morrow  night."  Now,  in  the 
language  of  England's  favorite  poet,  "that's 
a  stunner."  "Proof"  indeed,  and  "to- 
morrow night."  Why  it  would  take  at  least 
six  months  to  prove  one  half  of  what  I  have 
already  written,  to  say  nothing  of  what  I  am 
expecting  to  write.  I  shall  therefore  throw 
myself  upon  the  forbearance  of  an  indulgent 
public,  and  take  my  chances.  There  is, 
however,  great  consolation  in  the  fact,  that 
in  writing  my  autobiography  I  am  writing 
for  posterity,  and,  after  reading  it,  whatever 
may  be  the  verdict  of  the  present  genera- 
tion I  am  assured  that  the  ne.xt  will  do  me 
justice  by  not  reading  it  at  all.     Such  is  fame. 


CHAPTER  V. 

I    BECOME   AN    OFFICIAL. 

The  next  important  event  in  my  "  career  " 
that  memory  brings  to  the  surface,  was  the 
receiving  a  letter  from  Tom  Corwin,  pf 
Ohio,  then  Minister  of — something  or  other 
at  Washington,  informing  me  of  the  very 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  revenue  de- 
partment at  San  Francisco,  and  of  the  great 
need  of  a  high  toned,  honest  and  reliable 
man  in  the  Custom  House.  I  replied  by 
stating,  "  that's  the  kind  of  Custom  House 
officer  I  am,"  and  upon  his  informing  me 
that  the  pay  was  sufficient  to  justify  my 
making  the  sacrifice  for  my  country,  I  ac- 
cepted the  position  and  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  just  in  time  to  be  burnt  out  at  the 
May  fire.  I  had  also  the  honor  of  being  de- 
tailed as  one  of  the  "  Spartan  Band,"  under 
the  leadership  of  T.  Butler  King,  that  per- 
formed escort  duty  in  removing  the  Custom 
House  funds  from  the  ruins  on  Montgomery 
street  to  the  new  vault  on  Kearny  street. 
As  this  was  my  first  appearance  as  a  soldier, 
it  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  my  mind, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  all  who  participa- 
ted in  that  dangerous  duty  have  a  vivid  re- 
collection of  the  exciting  scene.  Among 
the  survivors  I  can  call  to  mind  only  the 
names  of  Louis  A.  Garnett,  Chas.  R.  Peters, 
Major  Chas.  J.  Sprague,  Wm.  M.  Rundell 
and  the  Rev  Mr.  Ewer,  of  St.  something 
church.  New  York.  Should  there  be  any 
other  survivors,  they  will  please  communi- 
cate with  Mr.  R.  B.  Woodward,  as  it  is  in- 
tended to  apply  to  him  for  an  invitation  to 
visit  his  gardens  when  we  celebrate  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  that  grand  mili- 
tary exploit. 

At  this  period  of  my  life  I  was  not  so  well 
known  for  iiiy  literary  attainments  as  by  a 
blood  wart  on  my  nose,  caused  by  the  nick 
of  a  razor  in  a  shaving  saloon  on  Sansom 
street,  kept  by  Mr.  Damm  him  and  his  broth- 
er, both  being  interested  in  it. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

SOMETHING  QUITE   DIFFERENT. 

With  that  untiring  zeal,  and  unwavering 
devotion  to  duty  that  has  ever  characterised 
Custom  House  officers,  I  pursued  the  even 
tenor  of  my  ofificial  ways,  until  I  came  to 
believe  that  I  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  the 
President  and  the  heads  of  departments  at 
Washington.  At  all  events,  I  had  never 
heard  of  their  saying  anything  to  the  con- 
trary. It  may  be,  however,  that  being 
somewhat  uneasy  about  their  own  positions 
at  the  time,  they  took  but  little  interest  in 
mine,  and  this  reminds  me  of  a  little  inci- 
dent which  I  will  relate.  It  was  a  lonely 
morning  in  early  spring  time,  or  vice  versa, 
when  our  worthy  and  distinguished  citizen, 
O.  P.  Sutton,  (then  a  prominent  Democrat, 
and  just  appointed  to  office,)  called  me 
aside  and  very  politely  introduced  me  to 
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Captain  Daniel  E.  Martin  as  my  successor 
in  office.  Captain  Martin  is  now,  and  has 
been  for  many  years,  the  able  manager  of 
the  American  Russian  Ice  Co.,  and  the 
coolness  with  which  he  took  possession  of 
my  office  with  all  its  honors  and  emolu- 
ments satisfied  me,  at  the  time,  that  in  the 
ice  business  he  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
a  complete  success. 

Once  more  thrown  upon  a  cold  unfeeling 
world  I  found  that  to  obtain  money  hon- 
estly, when  out  of  office,  a  man  must  earn 
it.  I  therefore  proceeded  to  Stockton  where 
I  studied  for  the  stage,  and  by  patient  and 
persistent  effort  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
outside  seat  next  to  the  driver  on  the  stage 
to  Sonora.  Here  I  resolved  to  become  an 
honest  miner.  But  on  the  night  of  my  arri- 
val one  of  the  hotel  boarders  came  in  with 
quite  a  large  knife  puncture  in  his  shoulder, 
of  which  he  died  in  a  few  moments  after.  I 
was  then  informed  by  Clinton  Palmer,  then 
of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  that  this  was  the 
third  man  in  ten  days  that  had  gone  to  sleep 
with  their  ancesters  with  boots  on.  I  im- 
mediately inquired  of  the  agent  what  time 
the  first  stage  left  Sonora  for  somewhere 
else.  He  said  "  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing." Said  I,  "book  me  for  an  inside  seat," 
and  although  the  surroundings  were  deeply 
interesting,  yet  I  never  mined  in  Sonora. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

I   CONCLUDE  TO   CONCLUDE. 

And  now,  Messrs.  Sherman  &  Hyde,  I 
have  brought  you  and  the  readers  of  the 
Review  down  to  a  period  where  my  "career" 
requires  to  be  a  little  more  carefully  written 
up  than  the  foregoing  chapters.  Inasmuch 
as  there  are  those,  now  in  our  midst,  who 
do  not  hesitate  to  question  the  truth  of 
history,  and  in  these  days  of  "  Investigating 
Committees"  and  unearthing  corruption,  it 
behooves  every  man  to  look  well  to  his 
thoughts. 

Sincerely  hoping  that  what  I  have  written 
will  prove  satisfactory  to  the  reader  and 
yourselves,  and  that  you  are  pleased  with 
the  picture.  I  am  truly  yours,  the 

Original. 


OUR    SONG   WRITERS. 

The  rapidly  increasing  list  of  vocal  com- 
positions, and  the  lamentably  small  per 
centage  of  such  productions  that  are  ever 
heard  of  after  the  brief  mention  accorded 
them  under  the  head  of  "New  Music"  in 
the  journals  of  the  day,  would  seem  to  ad- 
monish us  that  much  valuable  time  and 
printer's  ink  is  being  unprofitably  expended. 
"  Quantity"  and  not  "quality  "  seems  to  be 
the  motto  adopted  by  both  publishers  and 
composers,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
question  of  error  lies  at  the  door  of  both. 
We  are  inclined,  however,  to  charge  the 
lion's  share  upon  the  publishers,  for  were 


they  to  refuse  to  place  in  type  such  emana- 
tions of  aspiring  genius  as  fail  to  come  up 
to  the  standard,  as  more  than  nine-tenths  of 
the  late  publications  most  certainly  do,  we 
should  not  be  bored  with  so  many  worthless 
pieces.  Nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  to  place 
the  standard  very  high,  as  the  popular  heart 
is  m.ost  easily  won,  and  simplicity  will  suc- 
ceed, where  elaboration  utterly  fails  to  win. 
And  just  here,  we  think,  lies  the  true  secret 
of  success  and  failure.  The  degree  of  sim- 
plicity is  the  touch-stone,  too  much,  or  too 
little,  being  equally  fatal.  A  mental  recap- 
itulation of  the  comparatively  few  melodies 
that  have  outlived  time,  every  year  becom- 
ing dearer  to  the  heart  of  humanity,  will 
effectually  prove  that  where  the  works  of 
the  masters  strike  upon  tflfe  ears  and  hearts 
of  the  educated  disciples  of  the  musical  art, 
it  is  left  to  the  chance  inspiration  of  some 
less  favored  of  the  gods  to  lead  captive  the 
hearts  of  the  masses,  and  by  "one  touch  of 
nature  make  the  whole  world  kin."  Melo- 
dies, like  musicians,  poets,  and  orators,  are 
born,  not  made,  and  that  composition  which 
breathes  of  the  work  shop  will  never  find 
lodgement  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  A 
simple  strain,  which  flows  from  the  heart  as 
it  breathes  from  the  lips,  will  touch  the 
deepest  sentiments  of  the  soul,  and  win  all 
who  hear  it.  Too  much  straining  for  effect, 
and  too  little  natural  melody — too  much 
chromatic,  and  too  little  "sweet  simplicity" — 
too  much  modulation,  and  too  little  mode- 
ration— too  much  "  showing  off"  of  the  com- 
poser's acquirements,  and  too  little  regard 
to  the  listener's  ears — in  short,  too  much 
art,  and  too  little  nature. 

Our  best  song  writers  know  the  secret  of 
success,  and  never  write  unless  they  have 
something  worth  writing.  By  a  studious 
application  of  this  rule  they  retain  their  hold 
upon  the  popular  heart,  and  each  new  work 
they  give  us  is  accepted  and  prized,  while 
the  emanations  of  the  thousand  scribblers 
who  write  much,  but  produce  little,  fall  from 
the  press  into  that  oblivion  they  richly  merit. 
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ENFORCED  RESPECT  TO  ART. 

From  time  to  time  we  are  called  upon  to 
witness  what  seem  to  us  to  be  not  only  per- 
sonal slights,  and  decided  manifestations  of 
disrespect  to  artists,  but  direct  insults  to  art, 
as  well.  When  one  attends  a  concert,  pub- 
lic or  private,  only  to  indulge  in  overt  acts 
of  inattention,  not  only  to  the  entire  distract- 
ion of  all  personal  profit  in  the  entertain- 
ment, but  to  the  ofttimes  manifest  disgust  of 
those  who'  are  anxious  to  hear  but  can  not, 
such  a  course  is  not  only  ill-bred,  but  it  is 
discourteous  as  well ;  to  the  performers,  who 
are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  entertain 
those  who  indicate  by  their  presence  that 
they  are  present  to  be  entertained ;  to  the 


audience,  as  it  prevents  them  from  hearing 
what  they  have  taken  some  trouble  to  listen 
to  ;  and  lastly,  to  the  entertainment  itself,  as 
it  is  practically  to  say  "  such  stuff  isn't  worth 
attending  to."     No  well-bred  person  will  be 
guilty  of  such  conduct,  and  yet  how  many 
really  intelligent  people  are  thus  direlect 
through  thoughtlessness,  for  we  know  they 
would  act  far  differently,  did  they  reflect 
upon  what  they  were   doing.     We  feel   at 
times,  as  though   a   decided  rebuke  given 
such  offenders  against  good  breeding,  would 
be  a  personal   favor  done   ourselves,  and 
rejoice  heartily  when  such  rebukes  are  duly 
administered.     We  regret  that  this  habit  of 
impolite  inattention,  is  by  no  means  of  mod- 
ern  invention,   as  our    ancestors  were  as 
guilty  of  just  such  conduct,  as  have  been 
any  of  their  descendants.     Verily  there  is 
nothing  new,  not  even  bad  manners.     Dur- 
ing our  readings  we  have  collated  several 
instances  in   which  well  deserved  rebukes 
have  been  bestowed  upon  offenders,  some 
of  which  instances  we  will  present.     It  will 
be  seen  in  these  examples,  that  the  offend- 
ers against  decorum  were  in  all  ranks  of  so- 
ciety.    The  earliest  of  which  we  have  any 
record,  was  the  rebuke  given  to  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth by  Christopher  Tye,  organist  to  her 
majesty.     Frequently,  during  the  year  1545, 
this   occurred,    as   the   queen   was  wont  to 
make  complaints  that  Tye  "played  out  of 
time."     "Tell  her,"  Tye  would  instruct  the 
verger  by  whom  Elizabeth  dispatched  these 
messages,  "it  is  her  ears  that  are  out  of 
time."     By  which  it  seems  that  the  custom 
of  finding  fault  with  what  was  not  under- 
stood,   did  not    originate   in   this   century. 
Even  the  gentle-hearted  Corelli,  whose  name 
during  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was   a 
synonym  for  gentleness,  when  his  art  was 
assailed,     immediately    asserted     its    high 
claims  for  respect.     The  following  is  related 
of  him :     On  one  occasion,  while  performing 
a  violin  solo  at  the  house  of  Cardinal  Otto- 
boni,  who  was  one  of  the  leading  connoi- 
seurs  of  Rome  at  that  tirne,  he  observed  the 
Cardinal    engaged  in   conversation   with  a 
friend,  and  immediately   stopped   playing, 
and  laid  his   instrument   down.      This    of 
course  brought  forth  a  general  round  of  in- 
quiry as  to  why  he  had  done  so,  when  he 
answered  very  gently,   yet  decidedly,   "  I 
feared  that  my  music  interrupted  the  con- 
versation."    This  neat  rebuke  produced  a 
prompt  apology,  and  Corelli  was  not  again 
interrupted.     This  may  serve  as  a  hint  for 
other  similarly  afflicted  victims.     A  kindred 
instance  is  recorded  of  the  violinist,  Viotti, 
who,  also   administered   a  rebuke  in  high 
places.     It  is  related  of  him  that,  having  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Queen  of  France, 
he  was  invited  to  play  at  a  concert  at  Ver- 
sailles.     Of  course  the  hall  was  densely 
crowded,  and  equally  of  course — that  sort  of 
thing  is  common  in   our  day — there  were 
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some  "fashionably  late"  individuals,  who 
wished  to  create  a  sensation  by  arriving  late. 
This  time  it  was  rather  a  distinguished  per- 
sonage who  created  the  disturbance,  for 
scarcely  had  Viotti  begun  his  solo,  when  the 
ushers  and  criers  called  out,  "  room  for  M. 
le  Comte  de  Artois,"  and  amid  the  bustle 
and  confusion  which  resulted,  Viotti  indig- 
nantly placed  his  violin  under  his  arm,  and 
walked  out  of  the  room,  and  from  that  time, 
would  never  play  again  in  Paris.  For  this 
act  he  has  been  severely  censured  by  histo- 
rians, but  we  are  free  to  confess  that  our  re- 
spect for  art,  as  also  our  intensely  republi- 
can proclivities,  lead  us  to  applaud  his  act, 
as  we  can  not  see  that  the  ranli  of  the  Comte 
de  Artois  gave  him  any  more  right  to  be 
discourteous  than  though  he  were  of  humble 
standing.  Had  it  been  a  person  of  obscure 
position  who  thus  interrupted  the  concert, 
we  have  no  sort  of  question  but  that  he 
would  have  been  escorted  to  quite  different 
quarters  than  those  into  which  he  was  ush- 
ered so  obsequiously.  It  would  seem  that 
violinists  are  as  sensitive  as  singers,  who  are 
said  to  be  proverbially  so.  It  is  related 
also,  of  Nicola  Walters,  an  excellent  violin- 
ist, who  flourished  in  England  during  the 
si.xteenth  century,  that  "  he  took  offense  ii 
any  one  whispered  when  he  played,"  and 
we  don't  feel  to  blame  him  much,  particu- 
larly as  the  record  says  that  "whispering 
and  inattention  at  concerts  was  much  in 
vogue  in  the  court  of  Charles  II." 

The  following  is  recorded  of  the  amiable 
Mendelssohn,  and  is  a  great  tribute  to  his 
nobility  of  soul :  "At  a  time  when  Schubert 
was  known  in  England  only  by  a  few  songs, 
Mendelssohn  brought  over  the  magnificent 
symphony  in  C,  together  with  his  own 
"Ruy  Bias"  overture  in  MS.  The  parts  ol 
Schubert's  symphony  were  distributed  to  the 
band,  Mendelssohn  took  his  position  at  the 
conductor's  desk,  and  raised  his  baton.  The 
romantic  opening  was  taken  up,  but  after  a 
few  measures,  Mendelssohn  detected  signs 
of  levity.  Instantly  the  soul  of  the  musician 
was  roused,  and  with  righteous  indignation 
he  closed  his  score,  and  the  members  of  the 
orchestra  thinking  that  he  shared  their  sen- 
timents of  contempt  for  the  music  which 
they  evidently  considered  to  be  "rubbish," 
amid  considerable  tittering,  collected  the 
parts  and  handed  them  in  to  Mendelssohn, 
who  put  them  in  his  portfolio.  "  Now,  Men- 
delssohn, liring  out  your  overture."  "Par- 
don me,  gentlemen,"  said  the  indignant  and 
outraged  composer,  and  picking  up  his  hat 
he  left  the  room.  Let  us  hope  the  lesson 
was  not  forgotten. 

Having  furnished  a  sufficient  number  of 
distinguished  precedents,  and  as  the  evil 
resulting  from  such  conduct  as  the  old 
masters  so  fittingly  rebuked,  as  narrated  in 
these  several  instances,  exists  to  a  fearful 
extent  at  the  present  day,  let  us  present  a 


few  of  the  more  prominent  from  among  the 
many  which  have  come  under  our  observa- 
tion. In  presenting  them,-  we  desire  to  be 
fully  understood  as  emphatically  endorsing 
the  acts  of  the  several  artists,  our  only  re- 
gret being  that  the  rebukes  were  not  more 
severe  even  than  they  were. 

Rubinstein,  during  his  recent  concert  tour, 
while  playing  in  Albany  one  evening,  was 
greatly  annoyed  by  certain  of  his  audience 
moving  about  the  hall.  The  nuisance  be- 
came so  intolerable,  that  at  length  he  stop- 
ped in  the  midst  of  the  piece  he  was  playing, 
and  exclaiming,  "What  do  those  stupid 
people  mean  by  their  everlasting  running 
about!  It  is  quite  impossible  to  play." 
Saying  which,  he  rose  and  bowing  to  the 
audience  before  him,  left  the  platform,  and 
refused  to  return.  As  we  fortunately  have 
no"M.  le  Compte  de  Artois"  among  us, 
and  as  we  are  republican  in  our  tastes  and 
ideas,  we  can  afford  to  express  our  approval 
of  so  well  merited  a  reproach.  Had  Ho- 
garth lived  in  our  day  and  country,  we 
fancy  he  would  not  have  condemned  Viotti 
for  a  similar  act.  Musical  history  furnishes 
many  instances  of  a  similar  nature,  but  we 
will  look  for  another  moment  at  our  own 
day,  as  history  in  this  respect  repeats  itself. 


THE  DUTY  OF  THE  ACCOMPANIST 

We  have  frequently  observed  and  won- 
dered how  prone  every  one  is  to  underrate 
the  services  of  this  indispensable  individual. 
The  fact  is,  however,  thnt  this  position, 
well  filled,  generally  adds  more  to  the 
interest  and  excellence  of  a  musical  en- 
tertainment than  any  other  in  the  pro- 
gramme, and  oftentimes  the  accompa- 
nists could  be  less  easily  spared  than  one- 
half  the  other  performers.  This  is  by  no 
means  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  value 
of  this  useful  musician,  as  a  good  accompa- 
nist is  a  rare  thing. 

Vast  disparities  of  opinion  exist  concern- 
ing tiie  exact  duties  of  the  accompanist,  by 
far  the  most  prevalent  one  being  seemingly, 
to  overshadow  the  voices,  and  lead,  when 
they  should  follow.  No  greater  error  could 
possibly  exist  than  this,  as  it  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  fact,  invariably  ruining  instead 
of  serving.  The  true  accompanist  makes 
his  labor  felt,  rather  than  heard,  his  instru- 
ment always  assuming  a  prominent  place  in 
the  effect, byan  unobtrusive, but  indispensa- 
ble presence,  which  permeates  the  whole, 
furnishing  a  delicate  filling  to  the  warp  of 
the  voices,  thus  perfecting  the  beautiful  har- 
monic fabric. 

Often  times  many  really  beautiful  vocal 
effects  are  utterly  ruined  through  a  want  of 
proper  taste  on  the  part  of  the  accompanist, 
who,  ignoring  the  fact  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
aid.  and  not  to  lead,  to  be  felt,  and  not  too 
prominently  heard,  pounds  out  his  portion 
of  the  music  with  a  force  and   recklessness 


utterly  subversive  of  all  symmetry  and  dy- 
namical beauty  and  distasteful  to  educated 
ears.  Such  players  are  seemingly  so  enam- 
ored of  their  own  performances,  that  in 
seeking  to  magnify  their  individual  import- 
ance, they  shipwreck  the  interests  of  all. 
Efforts  of  this  nature,  instead  of  being  vocal, 
with  instrumental  accompaniments,  are  only 
poor  arrangements  for  piano,  with  veiled 
vocal  obligato. 

The  true  and  conscientious  accompanist 
feels  the  importance  of  the  duty  assumed,  and 
strives  conscienciously  to  perform  it,  know- 
ing too,  thathowevergreathis  responsibility, 
little  will  be  the  praise  awarded  him  in  the 
event  of  success,  but  loud  and  bitter  the  de- 
nunciation in  case  of  failure.  In  short,  he 
is  a  capital  pack-horse  upon  which  all  the 
other  performers  can  lay  their  mistakes,  but 
never  receiving  any  credit  from  them  for 
the  numberless  occasions  upon  which  he 
prevents  them  from  going  astray,  or  sets 
them  on  their  feet  again  after  they  have 
stumbled.  We  have  known  many  instances 
in  which  the  performers  have  actually  been 
saved  from  what,  in  the  hands  of  less  skill- 
ful accompanist,  would  have  been  an  irrem- 
ediable fiasco,  and  then  these  same  per- 
formers, after  having  been  safely  led  through 
the  Red  Sea  of  their  difficulties,  have  turned 
upon  the  accompanist  and  laid  upon  his 
shoulders  the  blame  for  their  own  shortcom- 
ings. This  is  of  so  frequent  occurrence  as 
to  have  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  the  ac- 
companist's place  is  by  no  means  a  sinecure. 

As  we  have  previously  remarked,  the  ac- 
companist should  sustain,  not  lead ;  support, 
not  direct;  be  ever  watchful  to  set  right  any 
who  deviate  or  fall  into  error,  and  assist 
those  who  stumble.  Such  a  duty  requires 
an  .accurate  and  unfailing  knowledge  of 
time,  a  quick  conception  and  ready  appre- 
ci.ition  of  the  composer's  intent,  a  ready  ear 
ever  on  the  alert  to  detect  any  changes  in- 
troduced, either  intentionally  or  otherwise, 
by  those  he  is  .iccompanying,  a  faculty  to 
assist  without  seeming  to  do  so,  in  short, 
to  aid  all  in  what  they  do  correctly,  to  set  to 
right,  those  who  go  astray,  to  make  no  mis- 
takes himself,  but  to  father  all  those  of  oth- 
ers. This  is  about  a  correct  epitome  of  the 
duties  of  an  accomp.tnist. 


THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  THOUGHTFUL 

Mr.  Arnold  says:  "There  is  no  surer 
proof  of  a  narrow  and  ill-instructed  mind 
than  to  think  and  uphold  that  what  a  man 
takes  to  be  truth  upon  religious  matters  is 
always  to  be  proclaimed."  Mr.  Greg,  in 
one  of  his  "Judgments,"  finds  serious  fault 
with  this  proposition,  but  in  one  respect,  at 
least,  it  is  sound.  For  instance,  we  find 
that  the  Christian  religion,  as  it  is  taught 
to-day.  and  has  for  many  years  been  taught, 
is  a  purifying,  elevating,  saving  influence 
among  all  men  who  in  faith  receive,  and. 
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in  life,  practice  it.  So  much  we  know — that, 
however  false  our  theologies  may  be,  and 
however  incorrect  our  views  of  all  that  re- 
lates to  God  and  man  in  their  nature  and 
relations,  we  hold  enough  of  pure  and  vital 
truth  to  bring  the  hearts  of  men  into  sym- 
pathy with  Jesus  Christ,  and  their  lives  into 
consonance  with  his.  Now,  until  a  man 
has  something  as  good  to  say — something 
more  sound,  simple  saving — better  based, 
more  easily  comprehended,  working  larger 
and  better  results,  let  him  keep  silence  with 
his  doubts,  and  withhold  his  hand  from  de- 
struction. Nothing  is  more  basely  cruel 
than  the  destruction  of  any  system  of  relig- 
ious life  that  has  good  in  it  without  having 
in  hand  something  better  to  put  in  its  place. 
The  time  for  keeping  silence  is  when  one 
has  nothing  to  put  in  place  of  that  which 
his  words  are  intended  to  destroy.  Wemay 
not  hold  the  truth  in  its  purity,  but  we  hold 
enough  of  it  to  make  it  invaluable,  and  un- 
til we  can  present  it  in  a  purer  and  a  more 
fruitful  form,  so  that  those  who  may  cut 
loose  from  their  old  belief  shall  have  some- 
thing to  grasp  that  is  better,  it  is  well  to 
hold  the  tongue  and  restrain  the  pen. — Dr. 
Holland,  in  Scribner's. 


'CATS  AMD   MUSIC." 


Observing  an  article  in  the  September 
number  of  Review,  headed  "  Cats  and  Mu- 
sic," suggested  the  following: 

Having  been  the  possessor  of  many  feline 
pets,  their  peculiar  attributes  are  very  famil- 
iar to  me,  therefore  I  write  from  personal 
experi'ence  in  regard  to  the  matter.  At 
three  different  times  I  was  the  owner  of 
specimens  of  the  feline  family  that  were  ev- 
idently much  influenced  by  music.  The 
first  was  always  strangely  moved  whenever 
I  sang  "Ah  Che  La  Morte  Ognori,"  from 
"  Trovatore,"  and  no  matter  where  she  was, 
in  what  part  of  the  house  or  grounds,  she 
would  come  to  me  as  soon  as  the  first  notes 
of  the  song  reached  her;  if  asleep  on  the 
rug,  she  would  awaken  and  come  to  the 
piano,  by  which  she  would  remain  stationed 
till  the  song  was  finished,  after  which  she 
would  resume  her  former  position  by  the 
fire.  Instrumental  music  had  no  power 
over  her,  nor  did  any  other  song  than  the 
one  mentioned. 

Again,  I  possessed  a  cat  that  I  had  raised 
from  a  little  kitten.  When  I  first  noticed 
it,  I  was  just  recovering  from  a  spell  of  ill- 
ness, and  being  incapable  of  reaching  the 
piano,  would  frequently  have  on  the  bed 
near  me  my  guitar,  upon  which  I  would  at 
times  play.  The  kitten  seemed  wonderfully 
attracted  by  the  music,  and  would  climb 
upon  the  bed  and  sit  quietly  watching  me, 
seeming  much  pleased.  After  I  was  strong 
enough  to  resume  piano  playing,  the  kitten 
was  my  constant  companion.  Whenever  I 
seated   myself  at  the  instrument,  it  would 


either  crawl  into  my  lap,  or  climb  upon  the 
piano  and  curl  itself  upon  one  of  the  mats, 
in  either  of  which  positions  it  would  be  an 
observant  and  intent  listener  to  either  vocal 
or  instrumental  performances,  manifesting 
no  preference  for  either,  seeming  to  like 
both  equally.  These  habits  grew  with  the 
kitten's  growth,  and  when  it  had  attained 
its  full  size,  it  still  manifested  the  same  love 
for  music.  Instead  of  calling  it  by  name,  I 
would  merely  walk  to  the  piano  and  run  my 
fingers  over  the  keys,  which  was  sufficient 
to  bring  it  to  me  at  any  and  all  times.  Fre- 
quently I  would  leave  the  instrument  open 
and  go  off  to  some  other  part  of  the  house, 
■vhen  I  would  hear  sounds  from  the  piano, 
and  upon  returning  to  the  parlor  would  find 
the  cat  very  busily  walking  up  and  down  the 
key-board  inaking  music  for  itself.  Its  fa- 
vorite place  for  sleeping  was  on  the  piano 
stool. 

My  third  pet  manifested  quite  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  beautiful  song  from  Gluck's 
"Orpheus,"  "  Che  faro  Senza  Eiirydice." 
Whenever  I  sang  it  she  would  come  into 
the  room  mewing  and  whining,  and  with  the 
most  troubled  expression  in  her  eyes,  would 
approach  the  piano  and  walk  around  it  and 
never  ceased  her  plaintive  cries  till  I  had 
finished  the  song.  Once  she  seemed  more 
powerfully  influenced  than  ever  before  or 
after,  and  jumping  upon  a  box  of  music 
books  that  was  in  close  proximity  to  the 
key-board  she  put  out  her  paws  and  touched 
my  fingers,  never  having  ceased  her  plain- 
tive cries.  I  paid  no  attention  to  her,  when, 
as  if  to  enforce  upon  me  some'desire  that 
she  could  not  speak,  she  seized  one  of  my 
fingers  in  her  mouth  and  left  thereon  the 
impress  of  her  teeth.  In  this  last  instance 
as  in  the  first  related  herein,  only  the  one 
song  had  power  to  move  her,  she,  like  her 
predecessor,  having  been  indifferent  to  all 
other  music.  In  connection  with  my  three 
cultivated  pets,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that 
they  were  in  no  wise  related,  and  I  owned 
them  at  three  separate  and  distinct  periods 
of  my  life.  This  may  seem  rather  an  exag- 
gerated statement,  Mr.  Editor,  but  it  is  every 
word  true,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  who  knew 
my  pets,  would  recognize  them  in  the  fore- 
going. An  Old  Maid. 


THE  REPORTED  DEATH  OF    CARL  FORMES. 

The  reported  death  in  London  of  the  cele- 
brated basso,  Carl  Formes,  furnishes  a 
sad  commentary  upon  the  instability  of 
worldly  fame.  Twenty  years  since,  this 
glorious  artist  ranked  among  the  first  basso 
vocalists  of  the  age,  in  some  respects  the 
superior  of  all  his  rivals,  while  to-day  he 
is  reported  as  passing  away  from  earth,  and 
the  general  press  merelyannounces  the  fact 
ofhis  decease,  giving  only  the  cable  dispatch 
which  told  the  people  of  the  western  hemis- 
phere that  the  once  great  basso  is  no  more. 


The  current  of  life  flows  along,  other  celebri- 
ties occupy  the  stage  once  so  worthily  filled 
by  those  who  have  finished  their  course,  and 
the  novelty  seeking  public,  ever  intent  in 
the  pursuit  of  amusement,  can  spare  no 
time  to  expend  in  regrets  for  those  who 
have  served  their  purposes  for  a  time  and 
"outlived  their  usefulness."  Had  his  life 
gone  out  while  in  the  zenith  of  his  power 
and  fame,  how  differently  the  tidings  of  his 
decease  would  have  been  received,  and  how 
profound  the  emotion  engendered  by  their 
announcement!  Verily  the  world  is  ungrate- 
ful, and  holds  no  lasting  remembrance  for 
those  who  serve  it. 

We  do  not  purpose  inflicting  an  extended 
panegyric  of  the  renowned  artist  upon  our 
readers,  but  desire  to  record  our  tribute  to 
his  great  worth.  We  remember  him  only 
as  he  was  when  but  a  brief  score  of  years 
ago,  in  the  full  majesty  of  his  pre-eminent 
excellence,  he  flashed  upon  our  musical 
world  like  a  dazzling  meteor,  charming  and 
surprising  all  who  heard  him,  and  at  once 
establishing  his  claim  to  the  foremost  place 
upon  the  roll  of  honor.  We  only  remem- 
ber him  thus,  and  the  recollection  is  fraught 
with  a  deep  regret  that  the  star  thus  grandly 
bursting  into  light  has  since  lost  its  lustre. 
His  rendition  of  the  character  of  Elijah  at 
that  time,  was  in  itself  an  inspiration,  a 
feast,  and  we  fear  we  shall  never  look  upon 
his  equal  in  that  sublime  conception  of 
Mendelssohn  again.  It  was  indeed  glori- 
ous, and  though  we  have  since  listened  to 
the  wreck  of  his  once  mighty  voice,  it  is  as 
we  first  listened  to  him,  as  "Elijah,"  that 
we  shall  ever  love  to  bear  him  in  memory. 
Forgetting  all  subsequent  faults  and  defi- 
ciencies, we  shall  love  to  think  of  Carl 
Formes  as  the  ideal  of  Mendelssohn's 
prophet. 

So  pass  from  public  sight  earth's  great 
ones,  and  so  are  their  places  filled  in  the 
hearts  of  those  they  have  served. 


Artaxerxes  Marrowfat,  who  is  always 
sneaking  about  the  pantry,  says  if  he  ever 
joins  a  secret  society  at  college,  it  will  be 
the  Pi  Eta. — Brooklyn  Argus.  The  senti- 
mets  propagated  by  the  Argics  regarding 
boys  are  demoralizg.  A  boy  should  be  in- 
structed :  "  Iota  know  better  than  to  Psi  for 
Pi  so  much."  We  have  known  parents  who 
would  Beta  boy  who  didn't  come  to  Tau  in 
subscribing  to  this    sentiment. — St.    Louis 

Journal.  Phi,  Phi!  Journal  man.  Friend 
Argus,    don't   let   him    Gamma    Nu. — New 

York  Commercial  Advertiser.  Omegacious  ! 
Theta-rifling  of  some  newspaper  men! 
Jones  once  Lambda  man  for  less  than  this 
interference  of  the  Nu  York  writer.  But  it 
was  a  severe  blow  to  be  Delta  Rho-bust  ed- 
itor like  the  St.  Louis  man.  If  he  wants 
any  more,  we  have  a  few  smart  sayings  yet 
to  Kappa  climax. — Boston  Advertiser. 
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MUSICAL  GLEANINGS  FROM  GERMAN  LITER- 
ATURE. 


THE  COMPOSITIONS  OF  BEETHOVEN. 

iLTHOUGH  induced  by  the  loss  of  hear- 
ing to  withdraw  entirely  from  the  outer 
world  during  the  last  twenty  years  of 
^  his  life,  Beethoven  knew  how  to  depict 
in  the  most  striking  outlines,  all  the  feelings 
and  passions  of  the  human  breast.  But  for 
this  purpose,  the  means  of  expression  up  to 
that  time  employed  did  not  satisfy  him,  and 
by  his  power  of  invention  they  were  often 
enhanced  to  a  hight  which,  even  now-a-days, 
occasionally  makes  weak-nerved  reviewers 
giddy.  The  works  belonging  to  his  last 
period  are  especially  rich  in  surprisingly 
new  and  characteristic  rhythms  and  turns 
of  harmony.  If,  now  and  then,  there  fell 
into  his  hands  a  criticism  in  which  his  com- 
positions were  censured  as  containing  liarsh 
harmonies  and  faults  in  grammar,  he  only 
laughed  aloud  and  exclaimed:  "Yes,  yes, 
they  are  astonished  and  put  their  heads  to- 
gether, because  they  have  as  yet  found  it  in 
no  manual  of  thorough-base  !  " 

In  the  grander  compositii.  ns  of  Beethoven 
there  is  occasionally  a  complete  drama  to 
be  recognized,  and  his  sonatas  form,  as  it 
were,  a  cohererlt  trilogy  or  tetralogy,  in  the 
latter  of  which  the  satyr-drama  also,  or  the 
scherzo,  finds  a  place,  usually  nevertheless, 
not  as  the  last,  but  instead,  as  an  interme- 
diate link.  The  exposition,  or  the  first  part 
of  the  first  movement,  is  clear  and  intelligi- 
ble, and  its  different  motives  claim  our  en- 
tire interest  forthwith.  We  distinctly  re- 
cognize in  it  a  chief  theme  to  which  are 
appended  one  or  more  episodes  or  collat- 
eral themes  connected  with  each  other  by 
organically  developed  passages  or  interme- 
diate strophes  completely  corresponding  to 
the  mood  of  the  whole.  The  episodes,  or 
middle  and  closing  themes  of  the  first  part 
formerly  appeared  invariably  in  the  key  of 
the  dominant,  or  in  the  case  of  a  minor  key, 
in  tlie  parallel  major  key  also;  Ijiit  Beetho- 
ven chose  likewise  the  remaining  relation- 
ships of  the  chief  tone,  for  modulatory  an- 
tistrophes.  The  second  part  begins  with 
the  entanglements,  the  struggle  or  the 
worlving  up  of  the  various  elements  of  the 
first  part,  and  here  Beethoven  risks  the  bold- 
est modulations,  and  often  touches  upon  the 
remotest  keys  in  order  to  delay  in  the  most 
suspensive  manner  the  anticipated  return 
of ihechief  theme.  Whetherwcll  prepared, 
or  entirely  unexpected,  this  theme  then  im- 
mediately appears  in  the  chief  key,  in  which 
also,  the  various  episodes  of  the  first  part 
are  united  with  it.  But  in  an  epilogue  or  a 
coda,  once  again  recapitulating,  succinct 
and  enhanced,  the  main  points  of  the  mu- 
sical poem,  there  frequently  appears  still 
another  sudden   and  striking   modulation, 


after  which  the  perfect  denouemenlis  brought 
about  in  all  the  more  satisfactory  a  manner. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  the  sonata  opus  53, 
the  main  key  of  which  is  C,  Beethoven  se- 
lects for  the  modulatory  antisfrophe,  not 
the  dominant,  but  instead  the  "third-related" 
key  of  E  major,  while  in  working  out  the 
different  motives  in  the  second  part  he 
touches  upon,  among  others,  the  keys  of  G 
minor,  F  minor,  C  flat  major  and  Aflat  ma- 
jor; and  further  on,  F  major,  B  flat  major, 
E  flat  minor,  B  minor,  C  minor  and  G  ma- 
jor. In  the  second  part,  after  the  main 
theme  in  C,  the  middle  theme  appears  first 
in  A  major  and  not  till  then  in  C  major,  and 
in  the  coda  the  main  theme  suddenly  begins 
once  more — but  in  D  flat  major.  In  the 
additional  modulations  a  new  counter-theme 
is  given  to  it;  the  middle  theme  appears 
again,  in  C  major  however,  and  to  the  main 
theme  once  more  suggested  there  is  ap- 
pended a  short,  lively  passage  which  at 
once  brings  the  piece  to  a  close.  Like  all 
of  Beethoven's  compositions  in  general, 
this  sonata  also  breathes  a  reviving  natural 
freshness  and  the  antistrophes,  difl'ering 
from  each  other  melodically  and  rhythmi- 
cally and  yet  uniting  to  form  a  harmonious 
whole,  keep  our  attention  continually  awake. 
By  means  of  unusual  resolutions  of  disso- 
nances and  deceptive  progressions,  "Beetho- 
ven occasionally  strains  our  expectations  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  the  rhythms  in 
which  he  veils  the  metre  are  equally  capa- 
ble of  throwing  us  into  the  most  excited 
moods;  but  the  plains,  the  mental  resting- 
spots,  are  also  not  wanting  in  his  often  rug- 
ged paintings,  and  the  genial  master  never 
wearies  us,  prelaxes  the  attention  or  excites 
opposition  to  his  works  by  illusions  too  long 
continued,  or  by  a  continual  concealment 
and  denial  of  what  is  expected. 

Beethoven  was  particularly  diligent  in  the 
formation  of  his  melodies.  These  always 
contain  thoughts  of  a  distinct  impress,  com- 
plete in  themselves,  and  expressed  in  a 
manner  rendering  them  easy  of  comprehen- 
sion, nay  often  popular,  thus  gaining  for 
them  precisely  by  this  means,  a  more  e.\- 
tended  circle  of  auditors  who  are  thus  en- 
abled to  follow  all  of  their  most  artistic 
elaborations. 

The  Adagiv  or  Andante,  with  Beethoven, 
has  either  the  broader  form  of  the  sonata 
with  an  episode  recurring  in  the  second 
part,  or  that  of  the  song  with  one  or  two  an- 
tistrophes appearing  but  once,  or  else  it 
forms  merely  the  introduction  to  the  follow- 
ing movement. 

That  piece  of  music,  executed  in  livelier 
or  more  dazzling  colors,  and  either  cheerful 
or  humorous  in  char.-.cter,  which  had  previ- 
ously found  a  place  in  the  sonata  as  Mcntiet 
or  Scherzo,  first  received  from  Beethoven  a 
form  corresponding  to  the  character  of  the 
entire  composition  ;  see,  in  this  respect,  the 


different  constructions  specially  invented 
for  this  purpose;  the  march-like  movement 
in  the  A  major  sonata,  op2is  loi,  the  scherzo 
in  the  B  flat  major  sonata,  opus  106,  and 
the  Allegro  molto  in  the  A  flat  sonata,  opus  1 10. 
The  Finale,  in  which  the  thought  first  ex- 
pressed becomes  the  chief  consideration, 
appears  either  in  the  Rondo  form,  in  which 
this  main  theme  cccurs  three,  four  or  even 
more  times,  together  with  se\;eral  episodes, 
intermediate  phrases  and  thematic  elabora- 
tions, or  else  it  takes  the  already  discussed 
sonata-form  of  the  first  movement.  The 
main  theme  is  occasionally  treated  fugally 
in  the  most  free  manner  possible,  or  it  is 
elaborated  in  the  form  of  variations,  the 
mood  of  which  does  not  change-  however, 
but  instead  is  only  illuminated,  obscured  or 
enhanced  in  the  most  manifold  ways,  as  in 
opus  109  and  11 1. — C.  F.  Weitzmann. 

WHAT  IS  EFFECTIVE  ON  THE  PIANOFORTE. 
A  poor  pianoforte  melody,  if  well  sung, 
may  sound  tolerably  well,  but  a  rich  melody 
for  the  voice  only  makes  half  an  effect  if 
played  on  the  pianoforte.  The  older  I  am, 
the  more  I  perceive  that  the  pianoforte  tells 
essentially  and  peculiarly  in  three  ways; 
through  fullness  of  voices  and  changes  of 
harmony  (as  with  Beethoven  and  Franz 
Schubert),  through  the  use  of  the  pedal  (as 
with  Field),  or  through  volubility  (as  with 
Czerny  and  Herz.)  In  the  first  class  are 
the  wholesale,  in  the  second  the  fantastic, 
and  in  the  third  the  pearling  players.  Com- 
poser-virtuosos, of  many-sided  culture,  like 
Hummel,  Moschelles  and  finally  Chopin, 
employ  all  three  means  together  and  on 
this  account  are  the  greatest  favorites  with 
players. — R.  Schumann. 

MUSICAL  THEMES. 

An  idea,  upon  which  one  would  discourse 
exhaustively,  must  be  worth  the  trouble;  it 
must  be  an  important  idea.  Just  as  the 
first  chord  in  a  piece  of  music  should,  as  a  rule, 
awaken  in  the  hearing  the  sense  of  a  defi- 
nite key,  so  the  first  musical  idea  should  de- 
velop in  the  temperament  of  the  auditor  the 
purposed  mood.  As  in  life,  so  in  a  higher 
degree  in  art,  man's  attention  is  not  to  be 
attracted  and  fixed  except  by  something 
important.  A  common-place  beginning, 
an  unimportant  theme  which  says  absolute- 
ly nothing,  is  therefore  always  a  great  mis- 
fortune for  a  piece  of  music. — J.  C.  Lobe. 

IMPRACTICABILITY  IN  ART. 

As  far  as  imagination  is  concerned,  an 
artist  may  be  a  century  in  advance  of  his 
time.  But  this  seldom,  if  ever,  occurs  upon 
the  practical  side.  No  matter  how  bold 
may  be  his  genius,  it  is  rarely  the  case  that 
a  musician  writes  anything  that  he  knows  to 
be  incapable  of  performance  in  his  own  day. 
and  at  the  time  of  its  conception  and  com- 
position.— Theodore  Kullak. 
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— Albani  is  capturiog  the  New  York  critics. 
— Theo.  Formes  died  in  London,  October  19th. 
— A  new  edition  of  Poe's  poems  is  in  preparation. 
—Verdi  does'nl  want  Atda  translated  into  French. 
—"Our  Kell^gE"  has  an   excellent  troupe  this  sea- 

— lima  de   Murska  is   meetine  with  well  deserved 

—Somebody  styles  Vinnie  Ream  "  the  persuasive 
blonde. •• 

-John  G.  Saxeowns  up  to  having  written  500  poems 
for  the  New  York  Ledgrr. 

—The  Yokes  Family  have  arrived  in  this  country 
with  several  fresh  novelties. 

— Ambroise  Thomas  is  hard  at  work  on  his  new 
opera,  Francesca  da  Rimina. 

—Miss  Florence  Marryatt,  (Mrs.  Church,)  is  said  to 
intend  giving  readings  in  this  country. 

—Lawrence  Barrett,  and  his  fine  dramatic  company 
are  well  received  wherever  they  appear. 

—The  Brussels  Royal  Opera  commenced  their  win- 
ter season  with  "William  Tell,"  Sept.  3d. 

—Mrs.  Clemmer  Ames'  new  novel,  "His  two  Wives," 
will  soon  be  issued  by  Hurd  &  Houghton. 

— Sothern  has  declined  an  Austrian  engagement. 
He  probably  thinks  this  rather  too  Southern. 

— Str.ikosch  has  a  splendid  troupe,  and  promises 
many  first  class  novelties  during  the  season. 

— De  Vivo  says  he  has  the  finest  concert  troupe  ever 
organized  in  this  country.  We  are  inclined  to  believe 
him. 

—Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  have  already  been 
subscribed  to  the  Liebirg  international  monument 
fund. 

—Miss  Sullivan,  of  San  Francisco,  who,  it  is  report- 
ed, is  to  marry  Senator  Jones,  is  a  fine  amateur  ac- 

— Bonawitz's  new  opera,  "Ostrolenka,''  will  be  pre- 
sented for  the  first  time  in  the  Philadelphia  Academy 
of  Music.  Dec.  3d. 

—Dr.  John  H.  Slack,  author  of  the  popular  "  Home 
Sweet  Home  "  transcription,  recently  died  at  his  home 
in  Troutdale,  N.  J. 

—Mrs.  F.  B.  Conway  is  meeting  wit'i  well  deserved 
success  in  her  specialty,  "Led  Astray."  It  is  a  fine 
play,  well  rendered. 

-Annie  Louise  Gary  is  more  charming  than  ever. 
And  she  was  not  married  to  Strakosch  "next  month" 
as  announced  in  June  last. 

—The  London  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  will  com- 
mence their  season  early  in  November.  Sir  Michel 
Costais,  of  course,  director. 

—Queen  Victoria  is  erecting  a  monument  to  her  late 
father,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  in  the  south-west  portion  of 
St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor. 

-Bayard  Taylor's  new  "History  of  Germany"  is 
said  to  be  a  beautiful  volume  of  600  pages,  and  written 
in  the  great  traveler's  best  style. 

— A  new  novel,  "Leah;  a  Woman  of  Fashion,"  by 
Mrs.  Edwardes,  authoress  of  "Ought  we  to  visit 
her,"  is  announced  in  London. 

— At  the  urgent  desire  of  many  friends,  the  parents 
of  Rose  Mansfield  Eversole  have  decided  to  allow  her 
to  appear  before  the  public  during  the  present  season. 

—The  London  Hornet  %X\n^i  Mr.  Tennyson  thus; 
"He  is,  what  he  is— a  manufacturer  of  idiotic  verses, 
which  it  is  a  shame  to  dignify  with  the  name  of  poetry." 

-Lucca  has  purchased  the  well  known  "Golden- 
berg  "  place,  on  lake  Zurich,  near  Shirmcnsee,  and  an- 
nounces her  intention  of  retiring  thereto  after  a  fare- 
well tour  of  the  principle  European  cities. 
^  —During  a  recent  performance  of  the  "  Sphinx," 
Miss  Clara  Morris  accidentally  cut  her  finger  with  a 
locket  ring  and  damaged  $700  worth  of  dress  belong- 
ing to  Miss  Charlotte  Thompson,  by  drenching  it  with 
gore.     "Blood,  lago,  blood." 
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Across  the  chill  November  sky 

Sweep  leaden  clouds  of  dismal  rain. 
The  leaness  branches  of  the  rose 

Beat  softly  at  my  window  pane; 
The  dead  leaves  drift  across  the  path 

Where  late  the  crimson  roses  fell. 
The  dm  trees  swing  their  solemn  arm: 

Like  ringers  ringing  out  a  knell. 


The  orchard  slopes  are  sere  and  browi 

The  mullein  wears  no  golden  star. 
The  echo  of  the  woodman's  axe 

Rings  thro'  the  forest  faint  and  far. 
The  air  is  stirred  by  cleaving  wings 

That  hasten  to  a  smiling  shore. 
The  golden  summer  days  are  past 

The  dreamy  autumn  time  is  o'er. 


No  swallows  singing  in  the  eaves. 

The  empty  nests  are  cold  and  chill 
Where  late  the  noisy  mother  bird 

At  twilight  sang  the  vesper  trill. 
No  chirp  of  sleepless  katydid. 

Or  glimmer  of  the  firefly  spark. 
The  day  droops  silently  to  sleep 

Wrapped  in  a  mantle  chill  and  dark. 


Brown  fields  are  flushed  with  tender  greci 

That  next  year's  sun  shall  turn  to  gold 
And  dropping  seeds  that  strew  the  earth 

The  garlands  of  the  May  enfold. 
And  somewhere  in  my  weary  heart 

Shut  close  from  prying  human  eyes 
There  is  a  joy  I  may  not  tell 

Linked  to  the  bliss  of  Paradise. 

D.  M. JORD/ 


BE  CAREFUL  WHAT  YOU   SAY. 

In  speaking  of  a  person's  faults. 

Pray  don't  forget  your  own  ; 
Remember,  those  with  homes  of  glass 

Should  seldom  throw  a  stone  ; 
If  we  have  nothing  else  to  do 

Then  talk  of  those  who  sin, 
'Tis  better  we  commence  at  home, 

And  from  that  point  begin. 


We  have  no  right  to  judge  a  man. 

Until  he's  fairly  tried; 
Should  we  not  like  his  company. 

We  know  the  world  is  wide. 
Some  may  have  faults — and  who  ha 

The  old  as  well  as  young; 
Perhaps  we  may,  for  aught  we  kno 

Have  fifty  to  their  one. 


I'll  tell  vou  of  abetter  plan, 

And  find  it  works  full  well ; 
To  try  my  own  defects  to  cure 

Ere  others'  faults  I  tell; 
And  though  I  sometimes  hope 

No  worse  than  some  I  know, 
My  own  shortcomings  bid  me  I 

The  faults  of  others  go. 


Then  let  us  all,  when  we  begin 

To  slander  friend  or  foe. 
Think  of  the  harm  one  word  may  do 

To  those  we  little  know. 
Remember,  curses,  sometimes,  like 

Our  chickens,  "  roost  at  home  ;'' 
Don't  speak  of  others'  faults  until 


CHROMATICS. 


We  ha 
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—Civil  rights— Obliging  answers. 
—Beginning  to  leave— the  leaves. 
—A  green  grocer— One  who  trusts. 
— Army  literature — Magazines  and  i 
— An  Oshkosh  judge  got  two  bars  of  soap  for  a  mar- 
riage fee. 
— The  acrobatsof  every  household — The  pitcher  and 

-Balloons  might   be  used  by  policemen   for  taking 
people  up. 
—Unpopular  music— Thomas's  concerts  on  the  back 

—The  Chicago  Common  Council  is  called  "The 
Robber's  Cave." 

—How  natral  it  iz  for  a  man,  when  he  makes  a  mistake 
to  korrekt  it  by  kussing  somebody  else  for  it. 

—Note  by  a  Chiropodist  (in  the  country  for  the  first 
time,)     "  Must  be  very  painful— corn  in  the  ear." 

—John  Dubois,  of  Cairo,  ran  away  with  two  Miss 
Moores,  and  they  are  after  him  and  his  pair-o'Moores. 

—A  Detroit  man  who  had  a  "little  red  lounge"  in 
his  house  sold  it  second-handed  early  Monday  morn- 

— A  doctor  is  w.anted  in  Genoa,  Missouri.    The  last 

get  down. 

—Why  are  widowers  never  crushed  by  the  loss  of 
their  better-halves  !     Because  they  are  almost  certain 

-"This  is  the  latest  form  of  wedding  invitations: 
"  Come  around  and  see  me  capture  a  mother-in-law  at 
8  o'clock,  sharp." 

—No  man  can  read  about  all  these  burglaries  with- 
out a  determination  to  have  his  wife  sleep  on  the 
front  sUlc  of  the  bed. 

—A  clergyman  at  Paris,  Ky.,  stopped  his  prajer  to 
lead  an  unruly  man  out  by  the  ear,  and  went  on  :  "As 
I  was  saying,  O  Lord." 

—It  has  been  discovered  that  the  jointed  fishing  rod 
was  invented  because  one  can't  hide  along  cane  pole 
under  his  coat  Sundays. 

—Somebody  observed  that  when  six  young  ladies  sit 
down  to  talk  about  dress,  a  small  boy  with  a  tin  horn 
is  a  refuge  for  the  weary. 

— "  What  can  we  do,"  inquired  the  Methodist  minis- 
ters, "  to  make  Sabbath  schools  more  interesting!" 
Take  the  boys  out  fishing. 

— A  student  at  an  Iowa  college  boarded  himself  on 
sixty-five  cents  per  week  and  studied  twenty  hours 
per  day.     He  is  now  an  overseer  of  highways. 

—Garters  with  monogram  clasps  are  now  all  the 
fashion  with  pretty  girls.  The  style  is  said  to  be  con- 
venient and  elegant,  and  we  hope  to  see  more  of  it. 

—It  doesn't  look  well,  to  say  the  least,  for  a  Kansas 
church  member  to  have  to  draw  out  his  revolver  in 
order  to  get  at  his  two  cents  for  the  contribution  box. 

—Contemptible  Spite— While  a  pretty  Omaha  girl 
was  getting  married,  one  of  her  jilted  lovers  sneaked 
into  a  back  room  and  smashed  up  the  handsome  bridal 
presents. 

—When  a  widow  in  any  neighborhood  sets  her  cap 
for  a  young  man,  there  isn't  one  chance  in  a  million 
for  any  young  woman  to  win,  even  if  she  holds  the 
four  aces. 

—Mrs.  Nye,  of  Iowa,  can  get  supper,  split  kindling, 
wash  the  dishes,  milk  two  cows  and  feed  the  hogs, 
while  her  five  boys  and  two  girls  are  playing  a  game 
of  croquet. 

—In  Japan  the  law  requires  that,  when  a  person 
cuts  down  a  tree,  he  shall  plant  one  in  its  place.  In 
this  way  the  supply  of  wood  is  kept  up.  George 
Washington  owes  his  country  a  tree. 

—Harry,  after  looking  on  whHe  his  new  little  sister 
cried  at  being  washed  and  dressed  the  other  day, 
turned  away,  saying,  "  If  she  screamed  like  that  in 
heaven  I  don't  wonder  they  sent  her  off." 
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Woras  Dy  GEORGE  LINLEY 
„  Con  espressione. 


THE  ANGEL  GUIDE. 


Music  by  RENE  FAVARGER. 
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fled        a    -      way  ? 
call        in         vain  ? 
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ONE  HEART,  ONE  SOUL.    POLKA  MAZURKA. 


Polka  Masurka. 


JOHANN  STRAUSS,  Op. 
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MUSIC  IN  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  Hominy  Call  of  the  18th  ult.,  we  find 
an  article  on  "  Music  in  the  Schools,"  which 
we  herewith  annei,  as  follows  : 

Eilitur  Muriiiiuj  Call  :—l  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  tlie  public,  through  your 
columns,  to  the  aniouut  of  time  and  money 
thrown  away  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 
pupils  of  the  public  schools  to  read  and  ainj^ 
music.  Fifty-four  hundred  dollars  are  spent 
annually  upon  this  branch  of  education  ;  but  it 
is  just  so  much  money  thrown  away.  Not  one 
boy  or  j,'irl  out  of  a  hundred  that  graduate  from 
the  first  giade  can  read  the  simplest  musical 
composition,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  rudi- 
ments is  equally  limited.  Why  this  ia,  I  can- 
not say ;  for  in  Boston  and  many  Eastern  cities, 
there  is  not  one  pupil  in  a  hundred  who  grad- 
uate from  the  first  grade  who  cannot  read  mod- 
erately diftieult  compositions,  and  who  has  not 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  musical  rudiments. 
Whether  tlie  failure  of  our  music  teachers  to 
drive  this  knowledge  into  the  heads  of  our  chil- 
dren is  owing  to  the  incompetency  of  the.«e 
teachers  or  not,  we  cannot  say  ;  but  we  think 
that  some  change  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
teachers,  or  in  the  ^stero.  By  giving  this 
space,  you  will  oblige,  11.  \v.  c. 

The  writer  of  the  foregoing  article  has  so 
strangely  misstated  the  facts,  that  we  judge  he 
may  be  a  di.sappointed  aspirant  for  some  musical 
position,  whoso  judgment  is  warped  by  his  ill 


It  is  very  evident  that  when  music  is  properly 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  pupils  of  ordinary 
musical  talent  must  in  duo  time  become  readers 
of  simple  music  at  first  sight.  In  the  first  and 
second  grades  of  our  grammar  schools,  we 
find  many  who  read  readily  by  note.  Many 
advanced  pupils  are  able  to  take  up  difficult  com- 
positions and  perform  them  accurately  by  note 
at  first  sight ;  while  others  execute  less  perfectly. 
The  peculiar  phase  of  musical  genius  which 
enables  the  performer  to  grasp  at  once  the  proper 
rendering  of  difficult  pieces,  ia  a  natural  gift, 
which  many  excellent  musicians  and  profeasional 
vocalists  do  not  possess.  This  fact  can  readily 
be  proved. 


The  elevating  influence  of  music  upon  the 
character  of  the  pupil,  and  its  quickening  of 
his  mental  powers,  are  too  apparent  to  be  ques- 
tioned ;  and  unless  radical  defects  in  the  system 
of  instruction  can  be  shown,  or  incompetency 
on  the  part  of  teachers,  the  public  moneys  can- 
not be  more  wisely  expended.  It  has  been  con- 
ceded by  musical  experts  in  this  city,  that  the 
pupils  generally  in  the  public  schools  have  made 
very  creditable  progress  in  reading  and  singing, 
and  no  material  modifications  in  the  system 
have  ever  been  suggested  ;  while  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  rudiments  of  music  has  endured  the 
test  of  critical  examination. 

Three  years  ago,  Mr.  L.  W.  Mason,  one  of 
the  principal  teachers  in  the  Boston  schools  and 
author  of  musical  charts,  visited  the  public 
schools  of  San  Francisco,  and  examined  many 
of  the  classes  in  vocal  music.  To  test  the  ability 
of  the  pupils,  he  wrote  upon  the  black-board, 
pieces  of  music  of  his  own  composition,  and 
requested  them  to  read  and  sing  at  sight.  He 
expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  result,  and 
stated  that  our  grammar  schools  compared  fav- 
orably with  those  of  Boston,  and  that  he  was 
agreeably  surprLsed  to  find  such  musical  pro- 
ficiency in  this  new  city. 

Testimony  like  this  is  not  to  be  lightly  prized; 
and  if  pupils  arc  thus  skillful,  a  good  record  is 
shown  both  for  them  and  their  instructors.  We 
hope  Mr.  H.  W.  C.  and  every  good  citizen  inter- 
ested in  our  schools  will  give  this  matter  a  can- 
did consideration. 


THE  LICK  ART  MONUMENTS. 

Among  the  munificent  bequests  of  our  honored 
citizen,  James  Lick,  two  are  worthy  of  especial 
mention  as  splendid  contributions  to  Art :  one 
of  $150,000  to  the  erection  of  a  bronze  monu- 
ment, to  be  placed  in  the  Golden  Gate  Park,  in 
this  city,  to  the  memoiy  of  Francis  Scott  Key, 
author  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner;"  the 
other  of  $250,000,  to  the  erection  of  a  group  of 
bronze  statuary,  to  be  placed  in  the  State  Capitol 
grounds  at  Sacramento,  to  represent  the  history 
and  progress  ot  California.  A  reward  of  $5,000 
is  to  be  paid  for  the  best,  and  one  of  $2,500  for 
the  second  beat  design  for  the  group. 

These  donations  constitute  important  events  in 
art,  and  the  amounts  expended  are  00  large  that 
European  and  American  sculptors  can  well  afford 
to  compete  for  such  grand  prizes  to  genius  in 
their  profession.  The  supervision  of  this  mon- 
umental group  is  entrusted  to  five  gentlemen  of 
large  exjwrience,  while  the  Key  Monument  will 
ba  erected  by  the  Trustees  named  in  the  deed  ; 
and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  these  impor- 
tant trusts  will  be  properly  discharged  and  that 
the  ])coplo  of  our  State  will  take  pride  in  monu- 
ments rarely  surpassed  on  thia  Continent. 

Mr.  Lick  will  render  his  memory  immortal 
by  the-so  works  of  Art,  which  will  embody  the 
greatest  creative  genius  of  our  time.  We  hope 
some  otho.:  noble  man  will  enrich  our  city  and 
State  by  the  erection  of  a  magnificent  temple  of 
Music,  in  which  shall  be  jjerformed  the  works 
of  the  great  maulers.  Boston,  with  her  palatial 
Music    llall,    and   its   immense   organ,   stands 


unrivaled  in  America,  and  excels  all  other  cities 
in  our  country  in  the  excellence  of  her  musical 
culture.  San  Francisco  aspires  to  become  in 
commercial  greatness,  the  New  York  of  the 
Pacific  Coast;  but  a  more  enduring  grandeur 
"will  be  hers,  when  she  excels  in  the  higher  and 
diviner  powers  of  Music  and  Art. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

[The  following  communication  we  have  re- 
ceived from  a  gentleman  of  superior  mtisical 
culture,  whom  we  requested  to  examine  and 
report  tipon  the  instruction  given  in  our  public 
schools. — Editor,] 

Teaching  Music  in  the  public  schools  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Superintendent  of  Music, 
is  now  so  systematically  arranged  throughout 
the  Primary  and  Grammar  grades,  that  all  the 
classes  receive  their  eqtial  proportion  of  instruc- 
tion. The  principles  of  music  are  thoroughly 
taught,  and  all  the  schools  are  making  satisfac- 
tory progress  in  reading  and  singing  by  note, 
and  many  of  the  Grammar  grades  take  up  new 
music  at  sight  very  readily.  Two-part  music  is 
practiced  in  all  the  grades  as  far  down  as  the 
fifth.  Special  music-teachers  are  working  hard 
and  diligently,  and  most  of  the  regular  teachers 
are  doing  their  part.  It  is  anticipated  that  all 
the  schools  will  be  able  to  pass  an  excellent 
musical  examination  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year. 

Women  and  Music— Mr.  Henry  F.  Chorley, 
who  was  musical  critic  for  the  Athenaiim  for 
over  thirty  years,  lately  read  a  paper  before  the 
Anthropological  Society  in  London,  "  On  Race, 
on  Music,"  in  which  he  said  :  "  The  absence  of 
musical  inventive  genius  in  women  is  most 
curious  and  inexplicable,  and  aft'ords  another 
signal  illustration  of  the  contradictions  and  in- 
consistencies which  mark  music  beyond  any 
other  art.  While  women  have  achieved  dis- 
tinction, and  often  great  success  in  literature, 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture  and  science, 
and  while  they  are  unsurpassed  as  interpretttrs 
of  the  drama  and  of  the  art  of  music,  not  a 
solitary  female  composer  of  originality,  or  even 
of  repute,  ia  known  to  the  historical  or  critical 
observer." 

In  our  August  number  we  published  a  com- 
munication from  Mr.  J.  H.  Dohrmann,  regarding 
the  position  of  the  hand  as  generally  taught  by 
our  piano  teachers.  The  article  contained  a  re- 
quest for  those  who  are  teaching  {what  seems  to 
Mr.  Dohrmann,)  an  unnatural  position  of  the 
fmgers,  to  give  their  reasons.  As  they  have  not 
done  so,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  they  have 
none. 


When  you  look  for  a  dew-drop  in  the  grass 
by  night,  you  find  it  only  by  the  miniature  of 
the  star  that  shines  in  it.  Now,  almost  every 
man's  i)ast  is  like  a  drop  of  dew  ;  he  never  sees 
it  nt  all,  uuless  it  is  in  a  locket  or  an  atom  of 
heaven. 


Tub  most  musical  county  in  Scotland  is  the 
county  of  Fife. 


Shi 
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THE  NEW  AMERICAN    PRIMA  DONNA. 

New  Yohk,  November  3(1,  1874. 
That  "  there  are  as  good  flsh  in  the  sea  as  ever  were 
caught"  is  proverbial,  but  uot  always  so  practically 
illustrated  as  in  the  case  of  the  musical  sensation  which 
we  are  just  now  undergoing,  thanks  to  Mr.  Max  Stra- 
kosch,  and  the  presence  at  the  Academy  of  Mile.  Emma 
Albani.  In  the  artist-personnlity  of  this  estimable  young 
lady  of  Canadian  birth,  American  growth  and  Italian  cul- 
ture, the  manager  has  caught  a  fish  fair  to  see,  but  more 
fair  to  hear.  Iudeed,*the  press  is  imanimously  writing, 
and  the  town  is  with  one  voice  exclaiming,  that  Albani 
is  "  the  paragon  of  singers,"  the  ideal  prima  donna.  So 
far,  she  had  sung  and  acted  the  heroines  of  La  Sonnam- 
bula,  Lucia.  Rigoldto  and  Mignon,  and  the  furore  which 
she  caused  on  the  Jirbt  night  had  swelled  in  volume  and 
broadened  in  intensity  on  each  succeeding  occasion, 
until  now,  though  her  glory  is  only  a  week  old,  she  is 
worshipped  as  no  prima  donna  ever  was  before  her  at 
the  Academy.  Her  voice  has  all  the  richness,  the  gor- 
geousoesB  of  Parepa's,  with  the  bird-like  broad  tones  of 
Di  Murska  or  Carlotta  Patti.  Her  singing  is  a  revelation 
— so  exquisite  in  phrasing,  in  tone,  in  expression.  In 
three  nights  she  has  shown  us  the  finest  "  Amina,"  the 
most  perfect  "Lucia,"  the  most  resplendent  "Gilda," 
that  we  have  ever  seoQ  or  heard.  Yet  there  never  was  a 
more  unassuming  triumph  than  Albani's.  She  may  have 
turned  our  heads,  but  we  have  not  turned  here. 

Before  I  had  heard  Maestro  Lamperti's  "Little  Em- 
ma," (who,  by  the  way.  has  fully  atoned  in  London  for 
the  disappointment  of  Minister  Schenck's  "  Little  Em- 
ma,") an  English  acquaintance  told  me  that  Albani  was 
noted  abroad  as  the  ablest  prima  donna  extaut,  next  to 
Adelina  Patti.  This  may  bo  true  to-day.  But  the  chances 
are  that  in  less  than  three  years  the  little  Marchioness 
will  have  to  yield  her  crown  to  the  bashful  young  "claim- 
ant," who,  less  thao  anybody  else,  appreciates  her  own 
marvellous  success.  The  celebrated  London  Manager 
Mr.  Gye,  appreciates  her  qualities  so  thoroughly  that  he 
has  persuaded  her  to  engage  herself  to  him  for  five  years, 
only  one  of  which  has  elapsed. 

Mr.  StrakoBch  shows  his  appreciation  of  the  jewel  by 
paying  Mr.  Guy  $1,000  {cue  thousand)  a  night  in  gold 
for  her— the  same  terms  that  Mtne.  Nilsson  exacted,  but 
with  not  one  half  the  actual  claim;  for  neither  in  quality 
of  voice  nor  in  brilliancy  of  execution  is  she  to  be  com- 
pared with  Albani,  who  succeeds  with  the  least  apparent 
effort  in  doing  all  that  Parepa  Rosa,  Lucca,  Kellogg,  Nil- 
sson and  Di  Murska  tried  or  try  to  do.  She  has  all  of 
their  combined  excellences  without  a  vestige  of  their  im- 
perfections. Whatever  allowance  needs  to  be  made  is 
due  to  her  youth.  Give  her  one  half  the  public  experi- 
ence of  her  predecessors  and  she  will  distance  them  with 
the  fleet  facility  of  a  Goldsmith  Maid. 

I  have  said  that  Miss  Albani  is  not  spoiled  by  her  suc- 
cess. This  is  a  remark  that  all  who  have  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  her  are  quick  to  make.  I  paid  my  respects 
to  her  a  day  or  two  after  her  debut.  I  found  her  infor- 
mally entertaining  a  few  friends  in  a  private  parlor  at 
the  Clarendon  Hotel.  When  her  guests  retired  I  had  a 
chance  to  observe  that  the  young  sovereign  songstress 
has  two  constant  companions— an  English  lady  and  an 
American  piano.  The  piano  is  a  member  of  the  renowned 
Weber  family,  of  course.  It  is  a  risk  to  put  a  piano  in 
company  with  Albani's  voice— but  I  guess  the  Weber 
instrument  can  stand  the  comparison   if  any  maker's 


La  Diva's  manner  is  artless  and  frank.  She  tells  you 
without  he8itati(3n  that  she  is  surprised  to  find  herself  a 
celebrity.  She  went  to  Europe  solely  to  perfect  herself 
ju  playing  and  singing,  eo  that  she  might  become  an 
cfQcient  teacher  ;  but  her  vocal  value  was  soon  detected 
in  Paris,  and  she  was  compelled  to  sing  in  eelf-defence. 

Next  Monday  will  be  an  eventful  date  in  her  career— 
for  then  she  will  appear  in  concert  in  Albany,  the  city 
that  fostered  her  childish  talents,  and  whence  she 
acquired  her  stage  name. 

I  have  said  so  much  about  the  prima  donnaof  the  aea- 
80U  that  I  have  left  myself  no  space  to  speak  of  the  opera 
troupe  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  generally 
superior  to  that  of  last  year.  Caspi,  the  leading  tenor, 
is  greater  than  Campanini,  who  we  thought  could  not 
be  beat.  Miss  Cary,  the  contralto,  is  in  superb  voice 
this  fall,  and  is  doing  brave  duty,  singing  from  five  to 
Seven  times  a  week. 


The  latest  kink  in  the  amusement  world  here,  is  Sun- 
day night  opera,  at  the  Grand  Opera  House.  Fau$t  was 
given  last  Sunday  to  a  full  house. 

The  next  move  will  be  to  open  the  theatres  to  the 
public  on  the  great  day  of  rest.  There  are  thousands 
who  would  not  hesitate  to  top  off  their  devotions  with  a 
look  at  the  Sphinx. 

Theo.  Thomas's  symphony  soirees  look  wonderfully 
promising.  The  advance  subscription  for  the  six  con- 
certs is  over  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

Yerdi'B  Requiem  Mass  la  to  be  brought  out  at  the 
Academy  by  Strakosch  on  the  16th.  It  is  expected  to 
prove  an  imperishable  attraction.  Dry  Bones. 
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— Ukitarian  Church  Choir.— The  Church  whose  choir 
we  propose  to  notice  this  month  have  been  exceedingly 
fortunate  in  the  selection  of  their  singers  in  former 
years  and  may  at  this  time  consider  that  in  most  respectB 
their  present  quartette  compares  very  favorably  with 
those  previously  engaged. 

The  choir  is  composed  of  Mrs  R.  N.  Van  Brunt,  soprano; 
Miss  Nellie  Fisher,  alto  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Maguire,  tenor  ;  Mr, 
Cornelius  Makiu.  base;  Professor  G.  A,  Scott,  organist. 

Mrs.  K.  N.  Van  Brunt  has  quite  a  local  reputation  aa  a 
singer  of  much  merit  and  intelligence,  having  occupied 
positions  in  different  choirs  for  many  years,  second  to 
none.  Her  voice  is  of  the  mezzo  soprano  order,  and  the 
care  and  attention  bestowed  by  her  upon  all  she  sings 
makes  her  performance  of  church  music  the  more  enjoy- 
able to  those  who  worship  in  this  church.  Mrs.  Van 
Brunt  is  never  heard  in  public,  a  fact  to  be  deplored,  as 
those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  her  privately 
can  testify. 

Miss  Nellie  Fisher,  who  has  been  for  many  years  a 
member  of  this  choir,  is  one  of  our  beet  altos,  and  fills 
the  position  held  by  her  with  great  credit  and  honor  to 
herself.  Miss  Fisher,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  can  never  be 
induced  to  appear  musically  elsewhere,  either  in  public 
or  private;  and  her  determination  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  from  the  fact  that  such  voices  as  hers  are 
much  needed  in  both  jiublic  and  private  concerts,  etc. 
We  have  an  exceedingly  pleasant  remembrance  of  hav- 
ing heard  one  of  the  prominent  solos  from  the  "  Elijah" 
Buug  by  Mias  Fisher  one  evening  at  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  rehearsal,  and  the  rendition,  even  whpu 
compared  with  that  of  a  world-renowned  vocalist  who 
sang  it  on  a  like  occasion,  lost  none  of  its  purity  and 
delicacy,  a  fact  duly  attested  by  the  members  of  the 
society  at  the  time.  No  better  selection  for  the  position 
of  alto  in  this  choir  could  be  made. 

Mr.  Joseph  Maguire, who,  with  great  success,  occupies 
the  important  place  of  tenor,  is  one  of  our  best  singers 
and  holds  a  position  second  to  none.  Possessed  of  a 
tenor  voice  of  sufficient  compass,  flexibility,  and  purity 
of  tone,  he  is,  to  use  a  vulgarism,  "hard  to  beat."  Mr. 
Maguire  is  also  well  known  to  our  musical  public,  who, 
upon  his  public  appearances  make  known  their  appre- 
ciation of  his  talents  in  a  manner  which  must  be  exceed- 
ingly gratifying  to  him,  as  it  is  to  his  many  friends.  We 
regret  that  he  does  not  appear  oftener.  as  we  think  no 
one  with  a  voice  like  his  should  be  so  chary  of  affording 
pleasure  to  others.  Mr.  Maguire's  position  is  filled 
more  than  acceptably  to  the  congregation,  with  whom  he 
is  already  an  established  favorite,  although  his  connec- 
tion with  the  choir  is  of  recent  date. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Makin.  who  succeeds  the  well-known 
ainger,  Mr.  R.  Wunderlich,  as  base,  is  also  quite,  promi- 
nent in  musical  circles,  and  although  he  suffers  in  com- 
parison with  his  predecessor,  nevertheless  sustains  his 
reputation  as  a  singer  of  considerable  talent.  Mr.  Ma- 
kin's  voice  is  of  baritone  quality,  or  what  would  other- 
wise be  termed  "basso  cantante."  With  some  faults 
which  it  will  require  hard  study  to  remedy  and  for 
which  he  can  thank  an  incompetent  instructor,  he  is  a 
singer  of  mure  thau  average  ability  aud  intolligeiu-e  and 
has  gained  a  local  fame  well-earaed  and  of  good  repute. 

Professor  G.  A.  Scott,  the  organist,  has,  as  far  as  our 
knowledge  extends,  never   been    disengaged    for    any  I 
length  of  time  since  his  residence  here,  which  reaches 
back  a  great  many  years,  a  fact  which  speaks  louder  than 
words  as  to  his  efficiency  and  capability  in  this  branch 


of  hi9  profession.  Professor  Scott  in  former  years  took 
an  active  part  in  music  on  this  coast,  not  only  as  a 
leader  but  also  as  a  composer  :  but  of  late  he  has  with- 
drawn in  a  measure  from  such  entprprises.  the  only 
exception  of  which  we  are  aware  being  the  Sappho  Sing- 
ing Society,  of  which  he  is  conductor. 

The  quartette,  with  its  organist,  take  rank  with  the 
best  of  our  choirs,  and  furnish  with  others  the  most 
coucliisive  evidence  that  San  Francisco  can  boast  of  as 
good  talent  as  any  other  city  of  the  Union. 

—  Signer  M.  Y.  Ferrer  was  the  recipient  of  a  compli- 
mentary subscription  concert  October  l.'ith.  at  Pacific 
Hall,  and,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  advertising 
and  "  puffs  "  from  the  daily  press,  the  hall  was  crowded 
with  a  fine  audience  at  the  usual  price  of  one  dollar. 

Mr.  Frank  Gilder  opened  the  concert  with  Wallace's 
"  Grand  Polka  de  Concert,"  which  was  given  in  that 
gentleman's  usual  style,  followed  by  Siguor  Fulvio 
Rigo  and  his  pupil,  Mifs  Minnie  Brearley,  in  a  duo  by 
Donizetti.  Miss  Brearley  undoubtedly  possesses  great 
talent,  which  may  develop  as  she  progresses  in  her 
studies,  and  in  her  aria  from  Traviata  so  pleased  the 
audience  as  to  receive  an  encore  for  its  rendering.  Signor 
Ferrer,  the  beneficiary,  was  warmly  received  by  his 
friends  who  had  assembled  to  show  the  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held,  and,  gaining  enthusiasm  from  his  reception, 
played  his  selections  as  he  only  can  play. 

Mr.  W.  C,  Campbell,  who  sang  a  selection  from  La 
Juire,  suffered  from  the  bad  choice  of  a  song  by  not 
receiving  a  recall.  Miss  Marian  Singer  also  appeared  in 
two  selections. 

Miss  Elzer,  whose  face  is  very  familiar  at  concerts, 
sang  the  inevitable  "Elzer  Waltz,"  which  we  think 
deserves  a  respite  from  duty  for  awhile,  and  later  in  the 
programme  gave  Signor  Ferrer's  latest  composition. 
"  Los  lindosajos,"  a  very  pleasant  Cuban  dance  melody, 
which  was  very  flatteringly  received. 

Herr  Ernest  Schlott  was  excellent  as  he  always  is, 
giving  at  this  entertainment  a  composition  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie,  Signor  Rigo,  Herr  Otto  Linden  and 
Signor  Padovani,  violinist,  rendered  valuable  assistance, 
want  of  space  precluding  a  more  extended  notice. 

The  concert  was  an  unqualified  success,  and  it  affordb 
us  sincere  pleasure  to  chronicle  the  fact. 

Signor  Ferrer  has  always  been  one  of  the  foremost  in 
rendering  efficient  and  valuable  service  in  the  cause  of 
sweet  charity  whenever  called  on,  and  we  know  of  no 
one  mure  deserving  of  a  testimonial  so  complimentary 
as  that  received  on  this  c 


—  We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  an  invitation  to  the 
"  Soiree  Musicale,"  given  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  George 
H.  Powers  October  16ih,  in  honor  of  Mias  Alice  and 
Mr.  Louis  Schmidt,  Jr.,  the  talented  children  of  the 
well-known  musician  Mr.  Louis  Schmidt.  We  insert 
the  programme  given  on  that  occasion  : 

11.    Trio  in  D  minor Menddssohn 

I  a.    Andante  con  moto  and  Scherzo. 

2.  Mcin  Glaubiges  Herz Bach 

3.  Sonate  in  D  major,  Piano  and  Violin Beethoven 

4.  Wood  scenes.  Songs  with  Violin  ohhgato. .  Reinecke 

5.  Two  songs  (without  words) Mendelssohn 

(t.    Violin  Concerto  (Adagio) Max  Bruch 

1.     Ciaconna  (Violin  Seul) Bath 

The  fair  hostess  herself  sang  the  songs  of  Reinecke, 

with  much  taste  and  feeling,  and,  together  with  Louis 
and  Alice  Schmidt,  of  whom  we  speak  elsewhere,  gave 
an  entertainment  alike  appreciated  by  all  present. 

—  Mr.  Frank  Gilder's  "  25th  and  last  popular  concert" 
was  given  at  Piatt's  Hall  October  20th,  to  thelargfst 
audieuce  that  has  ever  assembled  at  these  concerts,  the 
special  inducement  being  the  reappearance  before  the 
public  of  Miss  Susan  Galton  and  Mr.  Alfred  Kelleht-r. 

Mr.  Kelleher  is  well  known  as  the  best  teuur  we  have 
in  this  city,  and  for  the  short  time  he  has  been  a  resi- 
dent has  made  himself  a  reputation  of  which  he  may 
well  be  proud.  In  the  romanza,  "  Didst  Thou  but 
know,"  by  Balfe,  he  was  heard  to  good  advantage,  being 
in  good  voice  and  displaying  in  its  rendering  the  excel- 
lent method  and  style  possessed  by  him.  Of  course  tlie 
audience  insisted  on  an  encore,  which  was  given.  Mr. 
Kelleher'B  second  song  was  also  well  given,  spoiled, 
however,  by  its  being  played  in  a  transposed  key,  mak- 
ing it  too  low  for  his  voice. 

Miss  Susan  Galton  (Mrs.  Alfred  Kelleher) ,  the  charm- 
ing young  vocalist,  was  greeted  with  warm  and  contin- 
ued applause  on  her  entrance,  and  sang  with  the  artistic 
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taste  and  finished  execution  which  characterizes  all  she 
does  musically.  Her  clear,  bird-like  voice  was  round 
and  full.  beiD^'  heard  in  all  parts  of  this  large  hall  dis- 
tinctly in  the  most  piano  paesat^es,  and  her  delightful 
vocalization  and  archness  of  manner  made  her  appear- 
ance the  feature  of  the  evening.  In  the  duet  with  Mr. 
Kelleher  from  Widows  Bewitched  by  Gabriel,  the  re- 
call was  inevitable,  and  the  duet  from  LUschen  and 
Fritsrhm  was  also  loudly  applauded.  The  lovely  song 
of  Wallace's,  "  Scenes  that  are  brightest,"  deserves 
more  notice  than  we  can  give  to  it.  Its  rendering  was 
well  worthy  of  all  that  could  be  Raid,  and  the  audience 
were  so  well  pleased  that  '*  The  Skylari,"  by  Benedict, 
was  sung  for  the  encore. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  applaud  Mr,  Gilder's  taste  in 
his  choice  of  singers  for  this  occasion,  and  think  that 
the  pecuniary  result  must  have  shown  him  that  the 
public  coincide  with  us. 

Mrs.  M.  R.  Blake  and  Signer  Ftilvio  Rigo  gave  their 
numbers  of  the  programme  with  eCTect,  and  were  also 
the  recipients  of  applause  for  the  selections  given. 

Mr.  Gilder,  -.f  course,  played  with  his  usual  style  and 
execution,  and  his  different  solos  were  loudly  encored. 

—  Professor  Mulder  Fabbri's  "  High  Art "  concert, 
given  as  the  Wagner-Schumann-Rubenstein  Recital, 
October  22d.  was  fairly  attended  and  was  well  rendered 
in  the  different  numbers  of  the  programme.  Mme. 
Fabbri  and  Misses  Elzer  and  Wandesforde  each  acquit- 
ted themselves  with  great  credit  in  their  selections, 
receiving  encores  in  each.  The  piano  duet  between 
Messrs.  Mansfeldt  and  Mulder  was  not  as  well  performed 
as  we  have  heard  it,  the  more  difficult  portion  being 
omitted  entirely.  We  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Voges,  the 
tenor,  that  it  very  much  affects  the  execution  of  a  song 
by  holding  the  music  too  high,  so  as  to  break  the  full 
passage  of  the  voice.  Mr.  Makin  was  not  heard  to  good 
advantage  owing  to  the  bad  selection  made  for  him. 

The  last  concert  of  this  series  was  given  at  Piatt's 
Ball,  November  5th,  devoted  mainly  to  Mozart.  Pro- 
fessor Mulder  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  severe 
indisposition.  Mr.  Frank  Gilder  appeared  in  Professor 
Mulder's  stead  in  the  piano  duet  with  Mr.  Mansfeldt, 
which  was  well  performed,  but  which  was  entirely  too 
lengthy  for  an  entertainment  of  this  character. 

Mile.  Elzer,  Mme.  Fabbri,  Miss  Wandesforde,  and 
Messrs,  Makin  and  Cohen  sang  the  vocal  portions  with 
fine  effect,  and  their  efforts  were  fully  appreciated  l)y  the 
audience  assembled.  We  trust  that  Professor  Mulder 
Fabbri  may  have  achieved  sufficient  success  in  this  ven- 
ture to  ioauguraie  a  new  series  at  an  early  date. 

—  The  First  Regiment  of  Infantry,  National  Guard  of 
California,  under  command  of  Colonel  W.  H.  L.  Barnes, 
gave  a  Promenade  Concert  at  Mechanics'  Pavilion.  Octo- 
ber 27th.  The  music  was  given  by  an  orchestra  of  fifty 
performers,  under  the  direction  of  Proft-ssor  George  T. 
Evans.  The  programme  was  an  excellent  one,  and 
reflected  great  credit  on  all  concerned. 

—  Louis  Schmidt,  Jr.,  the  talented  young  violinist, 
was  the  recipient  of  a  well-attended  benefit  at  Piatt's 
Hall  on  the  evening  of  November  3d,  on  which  occasion 
he  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  R.  K.  Marriner,  Mr.  Alfred  Kel- 
leher, Messrs.  Julius  and  Gustave  Hinrichs.  Mansfeldt 
and  others.  Owing  to  the  culpable  neglect  of  the  pian- 
ist, the  last  concerted  piece  of  the  programme  (the  Clari- 
onet quintette  by  Weber) ,  was  necessarily  substituted  for 
the  first  (piano  quintette,  by  Hummel).  The  two  move- 
ments were  artistically  played  by  Mr.  G.  Hinrichs.  cla- 
rionet, and  Messrs.  Schmidt,  Coloff,  David  and  J.  Hin- 
richs. Mrs.  Marriner,  who  has  been  sadly  raissed  for 
some  time  from  our  concerts,  made  her  renppearance. 
Pinging  a  romanza  from  Roberto,  which  elicited  a  splen- 
did encore,  to  which  she  replied  with  a  song  of  Franz. 
The  following  number  introduced  the  feature  of  the 
evening.  Master  Schmidt  rendering  the  "  Allegro  Mar- 
ziale,"  of  Lipinski,  in  a  style  which  speedily  brought 
the  recognitiuD  of  its  excellence.  The  "  Andante  and 
Scherzo  Oapriecioso  "  of  F.  David,  was  also  played  with 
great  effect,  winning,  of  course,  a  lioarty  and  unanimous 
lecall.  which  be  honored  by  a  selection  by  "  De  Beriot." 
Master  Schmidt  poasess'-s  talents  of  a  high  order,  evi- 
denced by  the  artistic  taste  and  cxpreasiou  with  which 
lie  performed  the  diflerent  ditlicult  numbers  on  the  pro- 
irramme.    With  proper  care  and  a  dillgunt  attention  to 


study,  we  expect  to  hear  a  good  account  of  him  in  the 

Mr.  Alfred  Kelleher,  although  suffering  from  a  severe 
cold,  sang  "Do  I  Love  Thee"  with  his  usual  good  taste. 
Of  Mr.  Mansfeldt's  rendition  of  Schubert's  "  Erl  King," 
by  Liszt,  we  were  of  the  opiuion  that  our  knowledge  of 
the  song  would  enable  us  to  better  appreciate  the  per- 
formance, but  it  seemed  from  his  playing  to  be  a  hurried, 
meaningless  transcription,  with  very  little  semblance  to 
the  theme  of  which  we  occasionally  caught  a  glimpse. 
We  do  not  think  he  did  either  himself  or  the  selection 
the  justice  it  deserved  at  his  hands. 

The  solo  for  the  violincello,  "Souvenir  de  Spa,"  by 
Mr.  J.  Hinrichs,  was  very  well  played  and  received  the 
applause  it  merited,  although  like  most  pieces  of  like  char- 
acter, too  long,  and  tiring  the  patience  of  the  audience. 

Mrs.  M^rriner's  song,  "  Give  my  Love  Good  morrow," 
by  Macfarren,  with  clarionet  obligato  by  Mr.  Gustave 
Hinrichs,  was  an  exquisite  production  in  which  Mrs.  M. 
appeared  to  decided  advantage,  rendering  it  with  the  exe- 
cution and  perception  of  its  merits  which  distinguishes 
all  she  does— a  fact  appreciated  by  the  audience,  who  de- 
manded its  repetition.  The  "obligato,"  by  Mr.  Hm- 
richs,  deserves  especial  mention.  The  succeeding  duet 
with  Mr.  Kelleher  was  partiilly  losf.by  the  impoliteness 
and  ill-breeding  of  a  portion  of  the  audience  who  missed 
the  very  creditable  performance  of  this  well-known  se- 
lection. 

Mr.  Louis  Schmidt,  Sr.,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
success  of  his  talented  son  and  the  promise  of  future 
excellence  in  the  profession  adopted  by  him. 

—  A  concert  was  given  at  the  Howard  Presbyterian 
Church,  November  5th,  for  the  benefit  of  the  church 
fund,  by  the  Choir,  composed  of  Mrs.  R.  K.  Marriner, 
Mrs.  Kate  Chisholm,  Mr.  W.  C.  Campbell,  assisted  by 
Mi»B  Clara  Beutler.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Trehaine,  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie,  with  Mr.  George  T.  Evans  as  organist 
and  conductor.  As  is  nsual  -mth  the  concerts  where 
those  mentioned  appear,  the  performance  was  a  very  fine  ' 
one,  and  deserves  commendation.  Mr.  Benjamin  Clark, 
the  tenor,  who  was  announced  to  appear,  was  absent  on 
account  of  sickness.  The  opening  selection.  Overture, 
"  Stradella,"  by  Mr.  George  T.  Evans,  was  played  on  the 
organ,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  poor  quality  of 
the  instnmient  used,  was  entitled  to  much  praise.  An 
Organ  Solo  commenced  the  second  part,  consisting  of 
"  Two  Songs  without  Words,"  Mendelssohn,  the  first 
one  of  which  was,  we  think,  taken  entirely  too  slow,  so 
much  so  as  to  mar  the  fine  effect  of  the  song  :  a  fact  at 
which  we  must  express  surprise. 

Mr.  John  Trehaine,  who  is  just  recovering  from  a 
severe  attack  of  sickness,  created  a  very  favorable  im- 
pression in  his  song  by  Leslie,  and  also  in  the  duet  with 
his  talenti'd  wife,  Mrs.  Trehaine,  which  barely  escaped 
repetition.  The  effect  of  this  duet,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  pieces  accompanied  on  the  piano,  was  somewhat 
impaired  by  the  instrument  being  out  of  tune  in  several 
of  the  notes  prominently  used.  Mr.  Campbell  could 
have  improved  his  song  very  much  by  singing  somewhat 
faster,  and  added  much  more  to  its  effectiveness.  The 
encore,  the  "  Fine  ould  Irish  gentleman,"  was  very  well 
given,  and  put  the  audience  in  a  good  humor  for  the 
remainder  of  the  concert. 

Mrs.  Kate  Chisholm,  who  always  pleases  us,  sang 
Abfs  "Echoes"  with  fine  effect  and  excellent  taste, 
accompanied  on  the  organ,  which  was  played  most  too 
loudly  for  the  singer. 

Mrs.  Marriner  repeated  the  song  by  Macfarren.  "Give 
my  love  good  morrow."  substituting  fluto  instead  of 
clarionet  obligato.  which  was  well  played  by  Mr.  Gott- 
fried! F.  Smith.  The  encore  demanded  for  this  beautiful 
composition  was  responflcd  to  by  Mrs.  Marriner,  who 
sang  "  Little  maid  of  Arcadce  "  in  her  best  style. 

Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie  also  appeared  at  this  concert,  sing- 
ing in  his  usual  manner.  The  duet  *'  Lovo  and  War  " 
was  eung  by  himself  and  Mr.  Campbell,  in  place  of  the 
one  in  which  Mrs.  Marriner  and  Mr.  Clark  were  an- 
nounced. 

MtsB  Clara  Beutler  achieved  quite  a  success  in  Schu- 
mann's song,  "  My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,"  receiving 
especial  commendation  from  all  present. 

Mr.  Evans  accompanied  all  the  songs  in  his  usual 
tasty  manner,  and  the  concert  itself  was  an  unqualified 


—  Oakland  Habmokic  Societv. — This  Society,  which 
has  bfien  for  some  time  past  rehearsing  Mendelssohn's 
Athalie,  uniier  the  instruction  and  direction  of  Mr.  John 
P.  Morgan,  produced  it  according  to  announcement  in 
Oakland,  November  6th,  at  Brayton  Hall.  A  large  audi- 
ence assembled  to  hear  the  performance,  which  com- 
menced at  8:00  p.  m.. precisely,  with  the  overture,  which 
was  rf-ndered  in  tolerably  good  style,  taking  into  consid- 
eraiion  the  small  number  of  instrumentalists  present 
and  their  peculiar  distribution.  Some  of  the  harmonies 
were  incomplete  and  defective,  th^  reed  organ  and  piano 
not  being  sufficient  to  cover  deficiencies.  The  very  first 
chord  was  not  in  tune,  the  tuba  not  being  able  to  find 
the  exact  and  precise  location  of  F,  but  as  the  overture 
progressed,  they  improved  greatly  in  the  rendering.  The 
choruses  were  all  well  given,  although  as  is  usual  with 
all  societies,  the  singers  in  certain  passages  seemed  to 
move  with  reluctance  and  timidity,  as  if  afraid  to  attack 
the  notes  with  precision  and  certainty  ;  as  for  instance, 
on  the  31st  page  of  the  score,  thiri  brace,  first  bar  and 
3d  quarter,  F  sharp  should  have  been  sung  instead  of 
natural,  the  same  error  occurring  again  on  the  3Cth  page, 
2d  brace,  1st  bar,  3d  quarter,  the  tenors  following  suit 
in  the  same  error. 

The  1st  soprano  part,  by  Mrs.  Little,  was  sung  with 
her  usual  good  taste  and  style,  although  her  voice  seemed 
rather  weak  in  several  places.  On  the  106th  page  she 
lost  about  four  bars,  but  she  soon  recovered  and  the  re- 
mainder passed  off  well. 

Miss  Buchanan,  as  2d  soprano,  did  very  fairly,  although 
her  portions  were  very  much  marred  by  too  much  of  the 
tremolo. 

Mrs.  Trehaine  as  the  1st  alto  gave  her  portions  in 
excellent  taste,  although  to  suit  her  voice  certain  notes 
were  necessarily  changed.  Mrs.  Trehaine 's  voice  gives 
evidence  of  overwork  and  overtasking,  and  it  will  require 
great  care  on  her  part  to  restore  it  to  the  freshness  which 
formerly  characterized  her  singing. 

Mrs.  Button,  in  the  2d  alto,  deserves  much  praise  for 
her  accurate  rendering  of  the  part  assigned  her.  Of  the 
concerted  portions  the  trios  of  the  ladies  were  too  unde- 
cided to  be  effective,  and  of  the  choruses  the  basses 
were  too  weak  in  volume  to  support  the  other  parts. 

The  closing  chorus,  "The  Heavens  are  telling," 
from  Ha.vdn's  "Creation,"  was  sung  in  very  good  stylo 
when  considering  that  the  voices  had  been  already 
severely  taxed,  especially  the  solo  voices  ;  the  trio  was, 
however,  weak,  the  base  being  undecided  and  vaciUat- 
ing,  being  possibly  nervous,  although  several  of  the 
tones  indicated  the  possession  of  a  good  voice. 

Rev.  Dr.  Eells  read  the  connecting  i>oetry  with  great 
effect,  making  the  narration  much  more  interesting  to 
the  auditors.  Mr.  Martin  Schultz  presided  at  the  organ, 
and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Morgan  at  the  piano. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  Mr.  Morgan,  the 
able  conductor,  for  the  manner  in  which  this  creditable 
performance  of  so  difficult  work  was  given.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  position  will  be  fully  realized  by  any  ono 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  of  a  work  like 
"Athalie."  The  patience  exercised  in  drilling  singers 
in  the  choruses  to  properly  produce  them  was,  to  say 
the  least,  praiseworthy,  and  the  society  can  be  congratu- 
lated on  so  able  a  successor  to  their  former  conductor. 
We  trust  that  the  success  of  this  may  inspire  the  societv 
to  renewed  efforts,  and  that  its  prosperity  will  continue 
in  the  future  and  spur  them  ou  to  future  endeavors  of  a 
like  character. 

—  Miss  Cora  Bailey.  annouiH'Ad  as  a  pupil  of  Professor 
D.  Sporanza,  received  a  complimeutarj'- benefit  at  Mer- 
cantile Library  Hall  November  Cth.  assisted  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Italian  Musical  Institute.  The  perform- 
ance, which  was  rather  lengthy,  offered  no  special 
interest,  each  doing  well  in  their  respective  selections 
and  receiving  the  approbation  of  their  assembled 
friends. 

—  Mr.  Frank  Gilder's  Farewell  Concert  was  given  at 
Platfs  Hall.  November  9th.  on  which  occasion  he  was 
supported  by  Misses  Anne  Etzer  and  Marian  Singer. 
Mesdames  M.  R.  Blako  and  Babcox,  Siguors  Fulvlo 
Rigo,  E.  Bianchi.  and  Messrs.  C.  Makin.  Martin  Schultz, 
and  A.  Himan.  Each. of  the  selections  were  well  ren- 
dered, and  elicited  from  the  audience  marks  of  approba. 

tiOQ. 

Wo  wore  somewhat  suritrised  to  find  so  few  in  the 
Ball,  the  audience  not  numbering  as  many  by  half  ns 
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on  the  previous  concert  night.  We"  think  Mr.  Gilder 
made  a  grievous  error  when  he  raised  the  price  of  this 
concert  to  50  cents.  Certainly  the  inducement  to  attend 
was  not  equal  to  former  occasions,  and  as  his  own  piecos 
had  done  duty  several  times  before,  he  could  not  expect 
them  to  draw.  The  audieucee  which  were  gathered  at 
25  cents  are  not  the  ones  that  can  be  depended  on  when 
the  price  is  increased,  and  we  cannot  see  how  Mr.  Gilder 
could  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion.  If  the  previous 
concerts  were  only  worth  25  cents  to  attend,  we  fail  to 
see  wherein  the  superior  excellence  of  this  last  one  con- 
sists to  authorize  an  additional  25  cents.  Assuredly  not 
on  account  of  service  rendered,  as  with  the  exception  of 
Madame  Anna  Bishop,  Miss  Susan  Galton,  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Howells,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Kelleher,  the  performers  at  his 
cheap  concerts  were  not  sufficiently  above  the  ordinary 
to  induce  attendance,  as  was  shown  when  these  singers 
mentioned  were  not  engaged.  If  Mr.  Gilder's  puriJose 
at  the  beginning  of  his  series  was  to  break  down  the 
prices  formerly  paid,  we  think  that  as  far  as  he  himself 
is  concerned,  he  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  his 
success.  We  still  think,  however,  that  with  proper 
attraction,  such  as  first-class  talent  who  visit  us  can 
offer,  the  time  for  one  dollar  concerts  has  not  gone  by, 
and  we  shall  probably  have  occapion  to  see  if  our  state- 
ment is  correct  when  Miss  Arabella  Goddard,  the  famous 
pianiste,  or  some  other  such  celebrity,  may  arrive. 

—  Musical  Sohiee  at  MEncANTiLK  Lidhahy  Hall. — 
Date  November  9th. — Mark  it  with  a  white  stone,  for  it 
was  an  admirable  progi-amme,  and  altogether  a  most  en- 
joyable performance  ;  and  good  programmes  as  well  as 
good  performances  have  become  such  a  rarity  with  us  of 
late  that  we  cannot  be  sufficiently  grateful  for  them. 
The  occasion  was  an  unusual  one,  and  the  audience  as 
well  as  the  list  of  artists  was  made  up  of  the  elite  of  the 
city.  The  good  things  were  fully  appreciated,  and  the 
audience  were  satisfied  with  a  well-arranged  programme 
without  tasteless  interpolations  in  the  form  of  frequent 
encores.  The  mam  consisted  of  a  string  quartette 
by  Schubert,  in  which  the  romanza  was  given  with 
much  delicacy  and  finish,  and  the  finale  with  but 
little  of  either  (a  slightly  nervous  feeling  in  the  players 
evidently).  A  soDg— "To  faded  Flowers"— by  Franz 
Schubert,  in  which  Mrs.  Louisa  Mills  made  evident  a 
very  painful  want  of  study,  for  with  a  beautiful  voice 
like  hers,  a  song  of  this  nature  should  receive  a  very 
different  interpretation.  An  adagio  for  violoncello,  by 
Stiebd,  played  by  Mr.  Julius  Hinrichs  with  nice  tone 
and  simple,  refined  feeling,  and  Vieustemp's  "Reverie," 
for  vioUn,  in  which  Louis  Schmidt,  Jr.,  proved  himself 
a  violinist  of  the  most  genuine  stamp,  playing  with 
broad,  warm  expression,  and  nursing  his  final  octave 
cadenza  like  a  man. 

The  first  part  ended  with  two  songs  with  violin  obli- 
gato  by  Oscar  Weil,  which  were  sung  by  Miss  Beutlcr, 
and  played  by  Louis  Scbmidt,  Sr.  Miss  Beutler  made 
a  really  profound  impression,  her  beautiful  voice  and 
musical,  earnest  manner  winning  all  hearts.  Mr. 
Schmidt  played  the  violin  part  with  great  discretion, 
which  Mr.  Weil  might  have  wisely  emulated  in  the  pia- 
noforte accompaniment,  which  was  much  too  loud. 
Then  came  the  second  part,  in  which  Miss  Alice  Schmidt 
proved  herself  a  real  musician-piauiste,  by  her  render- 
ing of  a  Beethoven  sonata  with  her  brother.  Mr,  J.  E. 
Tippett  sang  "  They  say  'tis  Love,"of  Kirchner,  in  very 
good  taste  and  voice.  Miss  Susan  Galton  won  immense 
applause  (and  the  only  encore  that  was  granted),  with 
an  arietta  of  Auber.  Miss  Hammond  (a  debutante), 
made  good  in  a  very  graceful  rendering  of  Schubert's 
Impromptu  in  B  flat,  her  apparent  nervousness  in  the 
Cradle  Song  of  Schumann,  and  fugue  of  Bach;  and  Mrs. 
Mills  and  Miss  Beutler  closed  the  concert  with  duets  of 
Eubenstein  and  Schumann. 

Altogether  it  was  a  very  pleasant  soiree,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  we  could  have  more  of  a  like  character. 

—  Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie's  farewell  concert  took  place  at 
Piatt's  Hall  November  11th,  to  a  full  house,  and  was  an 
enjoyable  performance  throughout.  Miss  Susan  Galton 
was  the  bright  particular  star  of  the  concert,  and  capti- 
vated her  audience  by  her  delightful  manner  and  fault- 
lees  singing.  "The  Skylark,"  by  Benedict,  and  "Tripping 
through  the  Meadows,"  by  MoUoy,  were  exquisitely  ren- 
dered, in  each  of  which  an  encore  was  demanded.  The 
duet  with  Mr.  Wilkie,  from  Mantana,  deserves  also  more 


than  passing  mention,  it  being  one  of  the  features  of  the 
entertainment.  Mr.  Wilkie  gave  the  audience  a  taste  of 
his  good  qualities  in  his  different  selections,  appearing 
twice  in  solo  and  twice  in  duet.  He  was  in  good  voice 
and  sang  with  his  accustomed  ease  and  grace.  Perring's 
"  Beware!"  would  have  been  better  appreciated  if  sung 
earlier  in  the  evening,  but  the  effect  was  partially  lost 
by  being  given  when  the  audience  were  rather  fatigued 
with  the  length  of  the  programme.  Miss  Lena  Devine 
made  a  very  favorable  impression  in  her  song  by  Wallace, 
her  voice  being  sweet  yet  lacking  culture.  Messrs.  C. 
W.  Dungan,  E.  B.  Masten,  G.  Nathanson,  Sam.  Booth 
and  the  Sappho  Singing  Society  as  vocalists,  Mr.  S.  H. 
Marsh,  harpist,  and  Messrs.  Henry  Marsh  and  H.  C.  Seib, 
pianists,  rendered  efficient  service.  The  programme 
might  have  been  shortened  to  advantage,  seventeen  num- 
bers being  rather  too  much  for  the  money — SOcents.  Mr. 
Wilkie  is  probably  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  second 
concert  in  this  city,  and  when  he  leaves  will  bear  with 
him  the  well  wishes  of  his  friends. 

—  On  the  12th  instant,  at  Plaft's  Hall,  Miss  Alice 
Schmidt,  the  young  pianiste,  gave  her  first  concert  to  an 
audience  much  smaller  than  the  merits  of  the  concert 
deserved. 

Miss  Schmidt  shows  great  talent  and  excellent  train- 
ing in  her  performance  on  the  piano,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly take  high  rank  when  her  musical  education  shall 
have  been  finished.  Her  skill  and  execution  are  exceed- 
ingly fine  in  one  so  young,  and  her  future  is  of  rare  pro- 
Mr.  Louis  Schmidt,  junior,  in  his  violin  solo  "  fantasia 
appassionata"  by  Vieuxtemps,  surprised  even  those  who 
had  heard  him  on  the  evening  of  his  concert,  by  the 
superior  skill  and  execution  evinced  in  its  production, 
and  eliciting  the  highest  praise  from  all  present  for  its 
rendition.  It  was  a  more  than  creditable  performance, 
and  showed  conclusively  that  hie  talent  is  of  a  superior 
order,  and  that  not  many  years  of  study  will  enable  him 
to  make  his  mark  as  a  violinist  of  note. 

Mr.  Ernest  Schlott's  horn  solo  was  well  performed,  ae 
is  everything  this  admirable  artist  does.  The  vocal 
portions  of  the  programme  were  rendered  by  Mrs  L.  F. 
Mills,  who  substituted  another  song  for  the  one 
announced  ;  Mr.  W.  0.  Campbell  and  Mr.  J.  E,  Tippett, 
and  the  other  numbers  by  Messrs.  Louis  Schmidt,  senior, 
G.  and  J.  Hiurichs,  David  and  Walter,  who  each  sus- 
tained tht'ir  parts  creditably. 

The  concert  deserved  a  better  attendance  and  was  as 
a  whole  one  of  the  best  ever  given  in  this  ciiy. 

— CoNOERTS  Annousced.— Miss  Anna  Elzer,  Novem- 
ber 19th,  and  Miss  Ivy  Wandesforde,  (date  not  known) . 

—A  new  hall  styled  "  Oakland  Lyceum"  has  been 
opened  in  the  lower  floor  of  the  Grand  Central  Hotel, 
and  will  be  let  for  musical  and  literary  entertainments. 


iNQuiREa.  — If  you  deem  it  of  enough  importance, 
write  us  fully,  and  if  unable  to  answer  ourselves  we  will 
obtain  the  assistance  of  some  competent  aulhority  on 
the  subject. 

M.  A.  H.,  Sacramento,  Cal.— At  last  accounts  he  was 
in  Germany;  we  are  not  iuformed  of  the  date  of  his 
return.  We  have  never  received  any  of  the  promised 
correspondence;  it  may  come  after  awhile. 


Dramatic,    Ei 


CALIFORNIA  Theater.  — Mr.  Frank  Mayo,  whose  en- 
gagement was  a  success,  both  artistically  and  pecunia- 
rily, closed  at  this  theater.  The  Streets  of  New  rork, 
produced  October  19th,  held  the  boards  for  one  week! 
GriffiOi  Gaunt,  October  26th  and  27th  ;  Man  and  Wife, 
(Mr.  Mayo's  own  dramatization),  October  28th  and  29th; 
Marble  Heart  (benefit),  October  30th  ;  and  Three  Guards- 
me7i,  October  31st,  concluded  the  engagement. 

Mrs.  J,  B.  Booth,  assisted  by  Mr.  Joseph  Wheelock, 
opened  November  2d  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  through- 
out her  entire  engagement,  which  ended  November  14th, 
failed  to  achieve  any  particular  success  in  any  of  her 
impersonations.  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  given  November 
2d,  3d  and  4th  ;  The  I/uncJtbach  November  5th:  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing  November  6th;  Lady  of  Lyons  (matinee,) 
and  Hunchback  November  7th;  La  Femme  de  Fm  Novem- 
ber 9th,  10th,  11th  and  12th  ;  King  John,  with  Mr.  J,  B. 
Booth  in  the  title  role  (benefit,)  November  13th,  and 
Etene  November  lith. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Florence  commences  an  engagement  of  four 
weeks  November  16th,  opening  in  Dombty  and  Son  and 
The  Irish  Lion. 


HINTS  ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  PIANO. 

The  piano  should  be  cloned  when  not  in  use 
in  order  to  prevent  the  collection  of  dust  pins' 
kG.,  on  the  sound-board,  and  also  to  preserve 
the  strings  and  "  action  "  from  the  i"      " 


effects  of 


f 


ersonals. 


— Mr.  George  J,  Gee,  well  known  in  Sacramento  and 
this  city  as  a  musician  of  much  talent,  is  pvirsuing 
his  studies  at  the  Conservatory  in  Stuttgart,  Wur- 
temburg.  Mr.  Gee  has  some  time  past  been  reading 
harmony  and  composition  with  J.  F.  Bridge,  Musical 
Doctor,  Oxford,  England,  and  has  been  making  rapid 
progress  in  his  profession. 

— Miss  Arabella  Goddard,  the  famous  pianiste.  is 
announced  to  arrive  at  an  early  date  from  Australia  and 
will  give  concerts  in  this  city  during  her  stay.  Judging 
from  the  encomiums  of  the  press,  we  have  a  rare  treat 
in  store,  and  shall  expect  great  things  from  so  renowned 
an  artist. 


Editor's    Sanctum. 


S.  p.  S. — 1st,  Robert  Schumann  was  born  June  8th, 
1810.  at  Zwickau,  Saxony.  He  married,  in  1840,  Misg 
Clara  Wieclc,  who  at  that  time  was  a  noted  pianist,-  He 
died  July  29th,  1856.    2d,  November  ICth,  1874. 


sudden  changes  of  temperature.  Nothino  ,„- 
jures  a  Piano  somuch  ae  extreme  heat,  whether 
arising  from  a  briglit  fire  in  front  of  it.  or  what 
IS  worse,  the  hot  air  from  the  furnaces.  Care 
sliould  be  taken  to  prevent  moitsure  of  any 
liind  getting  between  the  keys,  as  it  causes 
them  to  stick. 

Moths  are  very  destructive  to  Pianos,  and 
should  be  kept  out  by  placing  a  lump  of  cam- 
phor wrapped  in  paper  in  the  inside  corner 

Any  hard  substance  placed  upon  a  Piano  will 
cause  a  jarring  noise,  and  if  the  top  partis  un- 
protected by  a  cloth  cover,  that  also  will 
often  rattle.  Young  pianists  would  injure  the 
Piano  less  if  they  would  refrain  from  strikino- 
the  keys  with  such  force  ;  a  light  touch  with  a 
judicious  use  of  the  loud  pedal  will  yield  a  far 
better  and  equally  as  full  a  tone,  as  if  they  exert- 
ed all  the  force  at  their  command.  Were  this 
fact  more  generally  attended  to,  fewer  strings 
would  be  broken,  one  cause  of  the  Piano  not 
remaining  m  tune  would  be  removed,  and  less 
injury  would  result  to  the  "action"  of  the 
Piano,  lhe.se  variou.s  annoyances  are  often 
attributed  to  inferior  tuning  or  defective  make 
when  neither  is  the  right  cause.  Few  are 
aware  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  having 
their  Pianos  regularly  tuned  and  kept  in  order  ■ 
every  new  Piano  should  be  tuned  at  least  once 
a  month,  and  none  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
untuned   over  three. 

Always  employ  the  same  tuner,  unless  he 
proves  glaringly  incompetent.  It  would  be 
well  to  remember  that  the  tuning  of  a  Piano 
consists  only  of  the  tightening  and  relaxing  the 
strings  to  the  requisite  degree,  and  does  not  in- 
clude the  regulation  of  the  "  action  "  the  repla- 
cing of  the  strings,  and  as  many  actually  sup- 
pose, a  general  renovation  of  the  instrument. 


A  tired  man  was  asked  what  he  considered 
a  comfort,  and  he  replied  :  *' A  pillow  comes 
under  this  head." 


Shef^an  &-  ffvDE'S    Musical  REYIE^A^. 


DE  BERIOT,  THE  CELEBRATED  VIOLINIST. 

Do  Beriot  was  by  birth  a  Belg-ian,  havin;^ 
been  born  at  Lovaiu  February  20th,  1802.  At 
nine  years  of  aj^e  he  became  an  orphan,  and  for- 
tunately for  his  immediate  wants  as  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  future  career,  found  not  only  a  tutor 
for  the  violin,  but  a  second  father,  in  Mr.  Tiby, 
a  musical  professor  of  some  eminence.  For  ten 
years  ho  practiced  incessantly  to  overcome  the 
mechanical  difficulties  of  his  instrument,  with 
the  steady  determination  of  improving  upon  the 
school  of  his  master,  Jacotot,  which  was  held  by 
his  countrymen  in  the  highest  estim.ation.  On 
reaching  his  nineteenth  year  De  Beriot  left  Lou- 
vain  for  Paris,  his  first  and  chief  desire  being  to 
play  to  Viotti,  who  at  that  time  was  the  musi- 
cal director  of  opera. 

So  much  satisfaction  did  he  afford  to  his  old 
and  celebrated  master,  that  he  encouraged  him 
to  persevere  with  his  studies,  while  he  com- 
mended him  for  what  he  had  accomplished,  and 
strongly  advised  him  to  imitate  no  one,  but  to 
form  a  style  of  his  own.  Although  the  impres- 
sion such  sound  advice  made  upon  him  sank 
deeply  into  his  mind,  it  did  not  prevent  hira 
from  entering  the  Conservatoire,  that  he  might 
there  have  the  advantage  of  obtaining  lessons 
from  De  Baillot,  professor  of  the  violin  in  that 
institution.  He  remained  but  a  month  under 
this  tuition,  since  his  master  felt  that  he  was 
already  capable  of  going  out  upon  his  own  career 
without  further  aid  or  instruction.  Having 
broken  ground  at  Paris,  and  met  with  every  en- 
couragement, he  left  that  capital  for  England, 
where  he  established  a  reputation  that  went  on 
increasing  so  long  as  he  was  before  the  public. 
Having  traveled  in  company  with  Malibran  to 
Italy,  he  eventually  married  her,  and  derived 
the  greatest  advantngo  from  the  advice  that 
gifted  woman  was  able  to  impart. 

She,  indeed,  was  the  means  of  very  consider- 
ably drawing  him  out  of  the  comparatively  cold 
manner  which  was  always  associated  with  his 
playing,  by  in\parting  somewhat  of  that  spirit 
and  animation  to  him  which  she,  more  than  any 
other  artiste  of  her  time,  possessed.  After  her 
lamented  and  lamentable  deeaase,  De  Berriot  set- 
tled at  Brussels,  and  only  once  previous  (in 
1840)  to  his  death,  which  took  place  last  year, 
left  it  for  Vienna,  where  he  gave  one  or  two 
concerts.  In  the  latter  days  of  his  life  he  be- 
came wholly  blind  ;  but  to  the  very  last  his  in- 
strument was  his  constant  companion  and  solace, 
although  his  playing,  like  his  life,  was  but  tb© 
wreck  of  what  it  had  been  before  the  greatest 
calamity  he  ever  had  fell  upon  him. 


NO  TUNING  DURING  SERVICE. 

Many  years  ago  there  was  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Massachusetts  a  worthy  D.D.,  and 
although  he  was  an  eminently  benevolent  man 
and  a  good  Christian,  yet  it  must  be  confessed 
that  he  loved  a  good  joke  much  better  than 
even  the  most  inveterate  jokers.  It  was  before 
church  organs  were  mucli  in  use  ;  it  so  happened 
that  the  choir  of  the  church  iiad  recently  pur- 
chased a  double  bass  viol.  Not  far  from  the 
church  was  a  large  pasture,  and  in  it  a  large 
town  bull.  One  hot  Sabbath  he  got  out  of  the 
pasture,  and  came  bellowing  up  the  street. 
About  the  church  there  was  plenty  of  untrodden 
grass,  green  and  good,  and  Mr.  Bull  stopped  to 
try  the  quality;  perchance  to  ascertain  if  its 
location  had  improved  its  flavor ;  at  any  rate 
the  doctor  was  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon, 
when — 

*'  Boo-woo-woo,"  went  the  bull. 

The  doctor  paused,  looked  up  at  the  singing 
seats,  and  with  a  grave  face,  said : 

"  I  would  thank  the  musicians  not  to  tune 
their  instruments  during  service  time,  it 
annoys  me  very  much." 

The   people  stared  and    the  minister  went 


"  Boo-woo-woo,"  went  the  bull  again,  as  he 
passed  another  green  spot. 

The  parson  paused  again,  and  addressed  the 
choir : 

"  I  really  wish  the  singers  would  not  tnne 
their  instruments  while  I  am  preaching,  as  I 
remarked  before,for  it  annoys  me  very  much." 

The  people  tittered,  for  they  well  knew  what 
the  real  state  of  the  case  was. 

The  minister  went  on  again  with  his  dis- 
course, but  he  had  not  proceeded  far  before 
another  "  Boo-woo-woo"  came  from  Mr.  Bull. 

The  parson  paused  once  more  and  again 
exclaimed : 

"I  have  twice  already  requested  the  musi- 
cians in  the  gallery  not  to  tune  their  instru- 
ments during  sermon  time.  I  now  particularly 
request  Mr.  Lafevor  that  he  will  not  tune  his 
double  bass  viol  while  I  am  preaching." 

This  was  too  much.  Mr.  Lafevor  got  up, 
much  agitated  at  the  thought  of  speaking  out 
in  church,  and  stammered  out : 

"  It  isn't  me.  Parson  B ;  it's  th — that 

darned  town  bull !  "    ' 


Haweis,  in  his  '*  Music  and  Morals,"  goes  into 
raptures  over  the  violin.  He  pities  the  violin- 
less  man  something  as  Hammerton  pities  the 
dogless  one.  There  seems  to  be  a  strangely 
sensitive,  almost  human  element  about  it.  he 
says,  which  exists  in  no  other  instrument.  No 
other  instrument  is  so  conspicuous  or  so  ab- 
sorbing. It  feels  every  change  in  the  weather 
like  a  barometer,  and  has  to  be  rubbed,  and 
coaxed,  and  warmed  into  good  humor,  like  a 
child.  Sometimes,  after  being  caressed  and 
played  into  splendid  condition,  the  hensitive 
way  in  which  it  responds  to  each  tiny  variation 
of  the  touch  will  entrance  and  astonish  the 
player  liimself.  But  then  he  provokingly  adds 
that  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  attempt  to  learn 
the  violin  after  the  age  of  ten. 


Chopin,  feeling  the  approach  of  death, 
wished  to  bid  a  last  farewell  to  the  instrument 
which  had  given  utterance  to  his  poetic  in- 
spirations, and  had  been  the  means  of  his 
great  success.  A  piano  was  brought  to  his 
bed-side;  with  icy  hands  and  clouded  vision, 
he  attempted  to  draw  a  few  sounds  from  the 
instrument.  A  sweet  and  touching  melody, 
deeply  expressive  of  regret,  was  whispered 
forth,  but  the  musician  was  unable  to  complete 
his  pathetic  improvisation.  He  fell  back  on 
his  bed  suffering,  and  expired  a  few  hours 
afterwards. 

Lablache,  the  incomparable  artist,  the 
worthy  man  jwr  excelUtice,  who  is  still  regret- 
ted by  the  musical  world,  attempted  to  sing 
upon  his  death-bed,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  die 
as  he  had  lived,  devoted  to  his  art.  "Go," 
he  said  to  one  of  his  children,  "go  to  the  piano 
and  accompany  me."  The  son,  struggling  to 
conceal  his  emotion,  obeyed  his  faUier's  last 
request.  Lablanche  then  sung  the  first  verse 
of  the  English  romance,  "Ilonie,  Sweet  Home." 
At  the  second  verse  the  singer's  voice  contract- 
ed, and  not  a  note  could  issue  from  it.  "Ah!" 
said  Lablache,  "I  can  sing  no  longer  !  I  am  a 
lost  man  !  "     He  died  that  very  night. 

Piano  Mateuial.— In  the  construction  of  a 
fine  piano,  forty-eight  different  materials  are 
used  ;  laying  under  contribution  sixteen  coun- 
tries, and  requiring  forty-two  artisans  to  com- 
plete. The  strings  of  a  full  Grand  Piano  pull 
with  a  force  equal  to  25,000  lbs.,  or  between 
eleven  and  twelve  tons.  The  strings  of  a 
violin  ]>ull  about  forty  pounds.  The  lowest 
perccittible  iimsical  sound  is  produced  by  33 
vibriitiiins.  and  the  highest  by  1G,;3S4  vibrations: 
the  ilillbrence  between  the  two,  comprising  nine 
octaves,  Sound  travels  at  Uie  rate  of  1120  feet 
a  second. 


Mendelssohn's  Lmfuovisations.  —  As  fre- 
quently occurs,  even  at  the  Musical  Union, 
Kmest  turned  over  two  leaves  by  mistake. 
Mendelssohn,  perceiving  the  delay  of  the  entree 
of  the  violin,  to  the  astonishment  and  delight  of 
all  present,  improvised  a  phrase  which  most 
effectively  filled  up  the  void.  A  burst  of  ap- 
plause followed,  aud  our  late  royal  president, 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  exclaimed,  "  Wonder- 
ful V  Mendelssohn,  with  that  joyous  spirit 
which  I  can  never  forget,  heartily  enjoyed  the 
occurrence.  A  bank  director,  also  present, 
humorously  accused  Mendelssohn  of  "putting 
more  notes  into  circulation  than  authorized  by 
printed  authority."  The  composer  laughed, 
and  Thalberg,  among  the  company  present,  had 
his  complimentary  joke  upon  improvisations 
and  "volti,  non  aubito." — Miisical  Xiecord. 


A  Beautiful  Thought. — God  knows  what 
keys  in  the  human  soul  to  touch,  in  order  to 
draw  out  its  sweeter  and  most  perfect  har- 
monies. They  may  be  the  minor  strains  of 
sadness  and  sorrow ;  they  may  be  the  loftier 
notes  of  joy  and  gladness.  God  knows  where 
the  melodies  of  our  nature  are,  and  what  dis- 
cipline will  bring  them  forth.  Some  with 
plaintive  tongues  must  walk  in  lowly  vales  of 
life's  weary  way;  others  in  loftier  hymns  sing 
of  nothing  but  joy,  as  they  tread  the  mountain 
tops  of  life,  but  they  all  unite  without  discord 
or  jar  as  the  ascending  anthem  of  loving  and 
believing  hearts  finds  its  way  into  the  chorus 
of  the  redeemed  heaven. 


The  Beauty  of  Pcuity. — Goethe  was  in 
company  with  a  mother  and  daughter,  when 
the  latter,  being  reproved  for  something,  blushed 
and  burst  into  tears.  He  said  to  the  mother  : 
*'  How  beautiful  your  reproach  has  made  your 
daughter  !  The  crimson  hue  and  those  silvery 
tears  become  her  much  better  than  any  orna- 
ment of  gold  or  pearls  that  may  bo  hung  on  the 
neck  of  any  woman;  these  are  never  seen  un- 
connected with  moral  purity.  A  fuU-blo\\'n 
flower,  sprinkled  with  purest  hue,  is  not  so 
beautiful  as  this  child,  blushing  beneath  her 
parent's  displeasure  and  shedding  tears  of  sor- 
row for  her  fault.  A  blush  is  the  sign  which 
nature  hangs  out  to  show  where  chastity  and 
honor  dwell." 

Writes  George  Eliot:  "Our  habitual  life 
is  like  a  wall  hung  with  pictures,  which  has 
been  shone  on  by  the  suns  of  many  years  ;  take 
one  of  the  pictures  away,  and  it  leaves  a  defi- 
nite, blank  space,  to  which  our  eyes  can  never 
turn  without  a  sensation  of  discomfort.  Nay, 
the  involuntary  loss  of  any  familiar  object 
almost  always  brings  a  chill  as  from  an  evil 
omen  ;  it  seems  to  be  the  first  finger-shadow  of 
advancing  death." 


A  Rule  for  Talkers.— No  one  who  wishes 
that  conversation  should  be  pleasant- to  his 
neighbops,  as  well  as  himself,  should  speak  more 
than  two  or  throe  sentences  at  once.  However 
much  he  may  have  to  say,  it  will  be  all  the 
more  agreeably  said  for  giving  others  the  op- 
portunity of  assenting,  illustrating,  qualifying, 
or  even  contradicting.  The  ball  needs  to  be 
rettlrned  by  the  opposite  player  to  make  a 
lively  game. — Blackicood's  Magazine. 

A  young  gentleman,  after  having  paid  his 
addresses  to  a  young  lady  for  a  time,  popped 
the  question.  Tlie  lady  in  a  frightened  man- 
ner, said,  *'Yo"u"Bcareme,  sir."  The  gentleman 
did  not  wish  to  frighten  the  lady,  and  conse- 
quently remained  quiet  for  some  time,  when 
she  exclaimed,  *'  Scare  me  again." 


A  girl  may  as  well  hang  up  her  fiddle  when 
she  loses  her  beau. 


Sherman  &  -fiYDE-s    Musical   Review. 


PEREGRINE     PICKLE    ON     ACCORDIONS    AND    ORGAN- 
GRINDERS. 

As  I  sit  here  at  my  desk  again  to  talk  to  my 
congregation,  the  sky  is  all  overcast  with  a 
dense  leaden  pall.  The  air  is  full  of  fog  and 
suggestions  of  rain.  A  poor  wretched  individ- 
ual on  the  street  corner  is  laboriously  picking 
out  an  air  from  Hormaon  a  Avheezing  accordion, 
and  the  horrible  noise  comes  up  tome  dismally 
through  the  wet,  heavy  atmosphere.  I  think 
even  the  pure  cussedness  of  the  hand-organ  is 
preferable  to  the  accordion.  There  is  some- 
thing ugly,  spiteful  and  devilish  in  the  hand- 
organ.  It  keeps  you  red  hot.  Your  natural 
ferocity  rises  to  the  boiling  point.  You  coul  1 
quietly  drop  a  brick  on  top  of  the  organ-grinder's 
liead  without  the  slightest  compunction.  You 
could  welcome  any  sudden  visitation  of  nature 
upon  that  man — such  as  a  flash  of  lightning  or 
a  tornado — and  bless  the  hand  that  smote  him. 
There  is  nothing  to  endear  an  organ-grinder  to 
you.  He  sounds  no  chord  which  vibrates  in 
unison  with  your  heartstrings.  You  could  not 
go  up  to  the  organ-grinder,  and,  recognizing 
him  as  a  man  and  a  brother,  bid  him  "play  that 
sweet  strain  again."  His  music  does  not 
remind  you  of  the  sweet  South  breathing  over 
a  bed  of  violet-*,  stealing  and  giving  odor, 
but  rather  of  that  highly-scented  South  which 
now  and  then  breathes  over  Bridgeport, 
stealing  and  giving  an  odor  which  smells  of  any- 
thing else  rather  than  violets.  The  hand-organ 
is  unmitigatediy,  essentially  and  devilishly 
bad  and  holds  no  place  in  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things.  The  man  who,  in  an  average  lifetime, 
succeeds  in  destroying  one  hand-organ  confers 
a  boon  upon  the  race  and  deserves  apotheosis, 
canonization,  a  monumentum  cpre  percrmius  and 
a  general  handing  down  to  posterity  as  a  good 
and  blessed  man. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  accordion  it  gives 
us  pause.  It  suggests  asthma,  quick  consump- 
tion, a  cold  in  the  head,  gripes  and  other  cheer- 
ful diseases.  It  is  lachrymose,  lugubrious,  atra- 
bilious and  possesses  many  other  polysyllabic 
qualities  which  I  refrain  from  using  in  mercy 
to  tiie  printer  and  out  of  sheer  regard  for  the 
reader :  or  the  gentle  reader,  as  the  novelists 
have  it — although  I  will  wager  a  box  of  Parta- 
gas  against  a  box  of  Alexandres  or  a  wrap,  that 
you  are  not  gentle  at  all.  You  cannot  get 
indignantat  an  accordion-player.  Hewill  make 
you  miserably  sad,  hypochondriacally  wretched, 
misanthropically  maudlin,  and  sick  at  the  stom- 
ach. The  accordion  is,  moreover,  suicidal  in 
its  tendencies.  I  think  if  my  sins  were  for- 
given and  my  debts  all  paid,  I  would  rather 
take  the  extract  of  charcoal  and  go  to  Heaven 
to  rest  with  the  Immortals  than  to  be  compelled 
to  listen  to  an  accordion  for  two  consecutive 
hours. 

I  wonder  if  Miss  Phelps  is  correct  in  saying 
that  there  are  musical  instruments  in  Heaven, 
and  if  St.  Peter  allows  people  with  accordions 
to  slip  through  the  Gates  Ajar?  I  hope  not. 
I  think  I  could  stand  trombones,  jewsharps.  tym- 
pani,  gongs  even,  but  accordions,  never/  Fancy 
a  pure  angel  with  great  shining  wings,  lustrous 
brows  and  trailing  robes,  flying  through  the  air 
playing  on  an  accordion  ! — Chicago  IVibune. 


Judge  not  a  composition  upon  a  first  hear- 
ing. That  which  at  first  pleases  you  is  not 
always  the  best.  Masters  must  be  studied. 
Many  things  will  only  become  clear  to  you  in 
after  years. — Robert  Schumann. 


"  Come,  don't  be  timid,"  said  a  couple  of  fool' 
ish  snobs  to  two  mechanics;  '*  sit  down  and 
make  yourselves  our  equals."  "  We'd  have  to 
blow  our  brains  out  to  do  that/*  was  the  reply. 

An  unpleasant  sort  of  arithmetic — Divisions 
among  families. 


WHAT  THE  ARTISTS  SAY! 

It  is  an  admitted  fact,  that  where  there  iB  much  smoke 
there  must  be  some  fire  ;  ergo,  if  all  the  artiBts  will 
praise  the  Weber  piano,  and  put  their  sign  manual  to 
that  praise,  the  Weber  piano  must  be  something  to 
boast  of.  The  testimony,  as  will  be  seen  below,  is  over- 
whelming. One  after  another,  they  seem  to  have  taken 
the  Weber  pianos  into  tieir  hearts,  and  the  expression 
of  their  approbation  is  absolutely  unqualified. 

What  does  Nilsson  sat? 

Please  accept  my  best  thanks  for  the  Magnificent  Grand 
Piano  that  you  sent  me  during  my  stay  in  New  York. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it  Batisfied  me  in  all 
respects,  yid  I  shall  take  every  opportuaity  to  recommend 
and  jjraisc  your  instruments  to  all  my  friends. 

What  does  KEiiOGO  say? 

For  the  last  six  years  your  Pianos  have  been  viy  choice 
for  the  concert-room  and  my  own  house,  where  one  of 
your  aplondid  Parlor  Graads  now  stands. 

And  Lucca? 

Let  me  kindly  thank  you  for  the  Upright  Piano  which 
I  used  all  summer  in  Kingston,  and  before  that  in  the 
city,  since  my  arrival  in  America.  Your  Upright  Pianob 
are  extraordinary  instrnmentfl. 

And  Ilma  di  Mukska? 

I  am  not  paying  you  too  high  a  compliment  when  I 
rank  you  as  the  foremost  manufacturer  of  the  day.  . 


yet  seen  any  piano  e 


And  Johanh  Stbauss? 

I  assure  you  that  I  hare 
which  equal  yours. 

And  Carlotta  Patti? 

In  the  numerous  concert  toura  with  which  I  have  been 
asBOciated  I  have  used  the  Pianos  of  every  celebrated 
maker,  but  give  yours  the  preference  over  all. 

And  Arabella  Goddard? 

On  the  eve  of  my  departure  for  Europe,  I  must  say 
that  the  Upright  Pianos,  which  I  ased  at  my  room,  as 
also  the  Grand  Pianos  which  I  have  seen  of  your  make, 
have  no  superior  anywhere,  and  I  certainly  have  not 
seen  any  instruments  in  America  which  approach  them 


Akd  Last  by  a  whole  Company? 

Wo  feel  that  every  one  is  fortunate  who  owns  a  Weber 
Piano,  and  can  honestly  say  that  we  not  only  commend 
them  in  the  highest  terms,  but  consider  them  the  best 
Pianos  in  the  world. 


ObTAVA  TOEaiANA, 

Alice  Mabebi, 
Victor  Capodl, 
guiseppe  del  puentb, 


Anna  Lomss  Caby, 
Italo  Caiipanini, 
Victor  Maurel, 
Romano  Nanetti. 


E.  Muzio  aod  S.  Bebrens,  Conductors. 


Nye    &    Acheson, 


IMPORTERS    OF 


GAS    FIXTURES, 

Bronze  and   Marble 

o  ni_.  o  o  1^  s. 

Bronze  Figures, 


31o   and  317  Pine  St., 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


McNally  Sc  Hawkins, 

Importers  and  Manufucturers  of 

GAS    CHANDELIERS, 

AND    DEALERS    IN 

French  Bronze  and  Marble 
CLOCKS, 

Bronze  Figures,   Newel  Post  Lights,  Etc. 

ALL    KINDS    OF    PLUMBERS'    WARE 

CONSTANTLY    ON    HAND. 

Plumting    and.    Gas    Fitting 

111  all  their  branches  attencled  to. 
Orders  solicited. 

832  and  334  Pine  Street, 

SAN      FRANCISCO. 


Sherman  8f  Wyde's    Musical  Reyie-w, 


Publishers'  D 


EPARTMENT. 


BULLETIN  OF  NEW  MUSIC. 
Li^e  &  Walker  : 

Bella  Galop Loca  .30 

Switchback  Schottiache Mack  .35 

Gabriella Frank  Green  .35 

Erwiua  Mazourka Clara  E.  Sailor  .35 

Mamie  Polka Gandrum.  .30 

Bartholdy  Marche F.  L.  SdiuVert  .50 

Romeo  et  Juliette— piaDO  and  flute G.  WicJitl  1.25 

VOCAL. 

Summer  Sweet  Good  Bye Scliaidt  .30 

When  I've  Climbed  the  Ladder  to  Heaven...  .Mack  .35 

Benedic  in  D—"  Praise  the  Lord" Gould  .60 

Bonum  Est  in  F— "  It  is  a  Good  Thing  " Gould  .50 


NEW  GOODS ! 

Music  Folios,  Binders  and  Music  Rolls.     A  beautiful 
assortment  just  received. 


SOMETHING  NEWl 
iitifiil   ottoman   stool,   new  pattern,  in  elegant 


a  plushes.    Manufactured  expressly  for 
i  and  to  be  found  only  at  our  store. 


AMERICAN  UPRIGHT  PIANOS  ! 
7?-^    octave,  full  iron  frame,  elegant   cases  and  fully 
warranted.    Price  low  ;  call  and  see  them. 


THE  SHERMAN  AND  HYDE  PIANO  I 
Is  first-class,  medium   price  and  fully  warranted  fo 
ten  years.    See  recommendations  in  another  column. 


IMPORTANT  TO  ALLl 
Weber's    unrivaled  Upright  Pianos   combine  power 
and  grandeur  of  tone  with  delicacy  of  touch  and  great 
durability. 

THE  BEST  ARE  THE  CHEAPEST  I 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  have  purchased 

Weber  Pianos  for  all   their  new  iron  steamers,   having 

found  that  they  were  the  only  pianos  that  would  stand 

in  tuiie  on  an  ocean  steamer. 


STILL  AHEAD  OF  ALL  COMPETITION  I 

The  tone  of  the  Standard  Organ  is  full,  rich  and 
vsonant,  and  the  cases  massive  and  elegant.  Sold  on 
lasy  installments.  A  guarantee  from  the  manufacturer 
iccompauies  every  instrument. 


Can  se 
endings 


VIOLINISTS  IN  THE  COUNTRY  I 
:urea  set  of  the  very   best  Italian  strings  by 
me  dollar  in  currency  or  postage  stumps  to  us. 


price  will  be  i 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS  1 
■  names  with  the  dollar  at  o 
ised  to  $1 .50  In  January  next . 


0^  For  the  very  best  Photographs,  go  to  Bradlev  & 
Rdlofbon's  Galleky,  with  an  Elevator,  429  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco. 


»IRS.  VIRGIJVIA  KIPPERT, 


riaiio,  Orsiin,  Guitar  and  Vocal  Music, 

Harmony  and  Thorough-Bass, 

BY  THE  OLD   AND   NEW  METHODS. 
ItESIDENOE,  715  HaYEB  StBEKT. 


Holiday   Goods 

—AT— 

JFL  o  i^  j^  nsr '  js . 

Photograph  Albums,  Writinp;  Desks,  Port- 
fohos,  Iiikstauds,  Fancy  Statiouery,  Gold 
Pens.  Diaries  for  1875,  Gaines  and 
Blocks,  Juveniles,  Toy  Books,  Prayer 
Books,  Family  Bibles,  Gems  of  Art, 
Elegant  Galleries,  Books  in  Sets,  Illus- 
trated 'Works,  Standard  Poets,  BOOKS 
OF  ALL  KINDS,  etc. 

SSOLD     CHEAP. 

J^.    RO]M^Zn    &    CO., 

IWholesale  and  Retail  Booksellers  and  Stationers, 

No.   I  1     Montgomery    St. 

MARKET-ST.  AUCTI0Y¥0RE, 

PALMER    BROTHERS, 

JV'os.  730  to  734  MAliKET  STREET, 

Have  a  splendid  assortment  at  the  very  lowest  prices,  of 
FINE  MILLINERY  AND  FANCY  GOODS. 

Ladies'  Gloves,  50  cts.  and  upwards. 

Hats.  25 

"        French  Corsets,  50  cts.  each. 

Felt  Skirts,  Jl-OOeach. 
"       Wool  Nubias,  25  cts.  and  upwards, 
"        Striped  Hose,  35  cts.  per  pair. 
"        Yack  Lace,  40  cts.  per  yard. 
"        Beaded  Dress  Trimmings,  15  cts.  p61-  yard. 
"       Flannel  and  Linen  Underwear,  50  cts. 
**       Jet  Chains  and  Bracelets,  various  prices. 
"       Real  Coral  and  Jet  Jewelry,    •*  " 

Gt'iits'  Underwear,  50  cts.  and  upwards. 

"      Hats  and  Caps,  50  cts.  and  upwards. 
Boys'  Hats  and  Caps,  50  cts.  and  upwards. 

"      Suits.  $2.50  and  upwards. 
Cliildri'n'e  Undenvt^ar,  50  cts.  and  upwards. 
Fuucy  Shell  Boxes.  50  cts.  each. 

New  Goods  received  from  Eastern  Auctions  every  day. 


J 


Tlte  LARGEST 
Wines,   Li<|ii. 


kI    FIN'KST  Assortment  of 
I'haiupa^rnes.    etc.,  at 


BO^\rEN    BRO'S. 

432  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 


AUGUST  WETTERMAN. 

MUSIC  I'UIiXISHED  FOR 

PARADES,  EXCURSIONS,  BALLS,  PARTIES, 
SERENADES,  ETC. 


Bctwe 


No.  19  STOCKTON  PLACE, 
1  Sutter  and  Post,  Dupont  antl  Stockton. 


Orders  can  he  left  nt  the    California  Theatre,  ■Wood- 
ward's Gardens.  Gray's   Music  Store.  G09    and 
CIS  Clay  street,  and  Sherman  Jt  Hyde's 
Musio  Store,  130  Kearny,  comer 
Suttor,  San  Fraucitico. 


AVERILL  CHEMICAL  PAINT! 


Cah  Chemical  JPaint  Co> 

Pure  WMte,  and  any  Sliade  or  Color  I 

This  Paint  is  prepared  in  liquid  form,  READY  FOR 
APPLICATION— requiring  no  thinner  or  dryer,  and  will 
not  spoil  by  standing  any  length  of  time. 

It  is  Cheaper,  more  Durable,  more  Elastic,  and  pro- 
duces a  more  Beautiful  Finish  than  the  best  of  any  other 
Paint. 


In  ordering  White,  state  whether  for  Outside  or  Inside 
use,  as  we  manufacture  an  Inside  White  (either  Flat  or 
Gloss)  for  inside  use.  which  will  not  turn  yellow,  and 
produces  a  finish  equal  to  the  finest  China  Gloss. 

Put  up  in  »4,  M.  1,  2,  and  5  gallon  Packages,  and  in 
Barrels.     Sold  by  the  Gallon. 

For  further  information  send  for  sample  Card  and 
Price  List,  or  apply  to  the  manufactory  and  office, 

Cor.  4tli  and  Townsend  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


PA  C  I  F  I  C 


FirelnsiiraflCBApncy, 


Xo.  ;ti:i  CuUfornia  Street, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Insurance  Company  of  North 
America,  Philadelphia;  Capi- 
tal and  Assets   $   4,000,000 

American  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Pliiladelphia  ;  Capital 
and  Assets 1,000,000 

Continental  Insurance  Com- 
pany, New  York ;  Capital 
and  Assets 2,500,000 

German  American  Insurance 
Company,  New  York  ;  Cap- 
ital and  Assets 1,700,000 

Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, New  York ;  Capital 
and  Assets 1,400,000 

Royal  Insurance  Compmiy, 
luverpool ;  Capital  and  As- 
sets      15,000,000 

$25,600,000 

J.    HUNT,    IManager. 


MUSICAL 

11  f.   1  -^ 


AND    MISCELLANEOUS    DEPARTMEMT, 


ILMA  DE    MURSKA. 

n*-F  ANY  ONE  among  the  eminent  dramatic 
TIJ  singers  who  have  charmed  European 
jl)  audiences  of  late  years  may  be  said  to 
"^  stand  apart  from  their  contemporaries, 
it  is  certainly  Mile.  lima  de  Murska.  In 
person  as  in  talent,  both  histrionic  and  so- 
cial, she  is  wholly  original.  Like 
the  moon,  described  by  Percy  Bys- 
she  Shelly — 

"  —  wandering  companionlcss 
Among  the  st.->rs  that  have  a  different  birth," 
she  shines  solitarily  in  her  sphere, 
having  nothing  in  common  with 
other  artists  e.xcept  that  genius 
which,  whatever  may  be  the  indi- 
vidual idiosyncrasy  of  its  possessor, 
can  alone  lead  to  distinction. 

The  career  of  Mile,  de  Murska, 
though  short,  has  been  brilliant, — 
a  series,  indeed,  of  genuine  artistic 
triumphs.  Hungarian  by  birth,  her 
first  successes  were  obtained  in 
Germany,  more  especially  at  Vien- 
na and  at  Hamburg — musical  cities 
par  excellence — where  to  have  won 
general  acceptance  is  already  a 
passport  to  renown.  Those  who 
have  witnessed  her  performances 
at  the  "Kart'nerthor"  in  Vienna, 
for  so  many  years  one  of  the  first 
operatic  theatres  of  the  world,  must 
still  be  vividly  impressed  with  the 
extraordinary  sensations  she  cre- 
ated. She  came  forward  at  a  time 
when  a  new  prima  donna  was  an 
absolute  want.  The  stars  of  Rosa 
Czillag  and  Therese  Titiens  had 
somewhat  dimmed  in  refulgence. 
Both  Czillag  and  Titiens  had  left 
the  Austrian  capital  to  seek  "fresh  fields 
and  pastures  new"  in  other  countries;  so 
that  in  the  temporary  operatic  darkness, 
lima  de  Murska  flashed  forth  a  dazzling 
meteor,  and,  like  Schubert's  first  trio,  as  de- 
scribed by  Schumann,  set  all  controversy 
about  the  different  claims  of  other  competi- 


tors at  rest.     When  she  appeared  it  was  no 

longer  a  question  whether  Mile. was 

equal  to  Mile.  ,  it  was  at  once  and 

unreservedly  admitted  that  lima  de  Murska 
was  best  of  all.  Like  another  Csesar,  she 
came,  she  saw,  and  she  conquered.  Though 
unlike  Cassar,  conquering  duke  sub  ridens, 


by  the  weird  attraction  of  her  mein,  and  the 
magical  witchery  of  a  voice  which  seemed 
to  treat  the  vocal  scale  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  vice  versa,  as  a  mere  plaything;  or,  if 
the  expression  may  be  allowed,  "jeu  de 
gammes."  Such  astonishing  facility,  in  its 
peculiar  way,  had  perhaps  never  been  known 


since  the  time  of  the  prima  donna  for  whom 
Mozart  composed  the  part  of  the  "  Queen  of 
Night,"  in  his  immortal  fairy  opera,  Die 
Zauberflote,  which  Beethoven  held  to  be,  of 
all  German  lyric  dramas,  in  a  musical  sense, 
the  greatest.  And  in  this  very  character  of 
"Queen  of  Night,"  Mile,  de  Murska  ob- 
tained some  of  her  earlier  and  most 
memorable  successes.  She  sang 
the  two  great  airs  in  the  original 
keys,  a  feat  which  for  a  half  centu- 
ry no  singer,  with  the  exception  of 
Anna  Zerr,  had  done  before  her, 
and  roused  every  hearer  to  enthu- 
siasm by  her  marvellously  facile, 
correct,  and  emphatic  declamation 
ol  "Gli  Augui  d'lnferno." 

As  her  repertory  gradually  ex- 
tended, the  fame  of  Mile,  de  Murska 
traveled  far  and  wide ;  and  every 
foreign  impressario  whs  ruled  over 
a  theatre  of  importance  was  anxious 
to  secure  her  services.  But  these 
were  not  easy  to  secure.  Mile,  de 
Murska,  in  her  business  transac- 
tions no  less  than  in  the  exercise  of 
her  art,  seemed  to  care  little  about 
enlarging  the  sphere  of  her  artistic 
activity,  and  with  curious  indiffer- 
ence rejected  offer  after  offer  from 
the  chief  European  theatres.  Amidst 
her  most  brilliant  triumphs  she 
would  suddenly  disappear,  and  go, 
none  could  say  whither.  She  would, 
however,  return  just  as  suddenly, 
and  renew  her  successes,  the  pub- 
lic, delighted  to  welcome  her  back, 
willingly  overlooking  her  appa- 
rent eccentricities.  The  " dolce  far 
niente,"  indeed,  was  from  the  first 
a  marked  characteristic  of  this  gifted  lady, 
whose  apathy  in  regard  to  public  applause 
was  noticeable  as  the  facility  with  which  she 
earned  it.  Nevertheless,  as  her  fame  in- 
creased, propositions  from  all  sides  became 
more  and  more  frequent,  numerous,  and 
pressing,  until  at  length,  through  the  perse- 


Sherman    &■   -Hyde's     Mi 


j^- 


vering  enterprise  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
no  little  to  do  with  the  fortunes  of  Her  Maj- 
esty's Theatre,  she  was  persuaded  to  accept 
the  liberal  terms  proposed  to  her  by  Mr. 
Mapleson. 

In  1865.  Mile,  de  Murska  went  to  London, 
and  on  the  nth  of  May  in  that  year,  she 
made  her  iiedu^ ?is  the  heroine  of  Donizetti's 
Lucia  de  Lammermoor.  Her  reception  by  a 
crowded  and  fashionable  audience  was,  in 
the  highest  degree,  enthusiastic.  The  scene 
of  the  contract  took  every  one  by  storm  ; 
but  even  the  impression  created  by  this  was 
surpassed  in  the  scene  of  the  madness, 
which  raised  an  enthusiasm  almost  unpre- 
cedented in  the  remembrance  of  the  oldest 
frequenters  of  the  opera.  Next  day  the 
morning  papers  were  unanimous  in  her 
favor. 

The  judgment  of  the  London  7unes,  after 
the  second  appearance  of  Mile,  de  Murska 
in  the  character  of  "Lucia,"  was  given  in 
the  following  words  :  "  The  second  appear- 
ance of  Mile,  de  Murska  more  than  con- 
firmed the  impression  created  by  her  first. 
In  procuring  the  services  of  this  young  lady, 
the  director  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  has 
been  eminently  fortunate.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  in  her  impersonation  of 
"  Lucia  Ashton"  is  the  utter  absence  of  con- 
ventional stage  business.  Her  conception 
is  exclusively  her  own,  never  reminding  us 
of  any  peculiarity  in  any  other  singer.  *  * 
But  the  scene  of  the  madness  is  the  culmi- 
nating point,  and  sweeps  all  that  precede  it 
clean  out  of  the  memory.  Nothing  more 
original  has  been  witnessed  for  years  ;  noth- 
ing more  vivid,  intense,  and  while  thor- 
oughly dramatic,  at  the  same  time  thor- 
oughly true  to  nature.  The  appearance  of 
Mile,  de  Murska  is  marked  by  as  powerful 
an  individuality  as  distinguishes  her  vocal 
and  histrionic  talent.  The  slender  frame, 
the  vacant,  haggard  aspect,  the  long, 
dishevelled  tresses,  the  complexion  ghastly 
white,  the  eyes,  that  from  the  front,  appear 
coal  black,  and  contrast  forcibly  with  the 
blonde  chevelure,  produce  a  singular  and 
abiding  impression, as  "Lucia"  runs  before 
the  camps  with  strange,  wild  gestures,  pour- 
ing forth  the  melancholy  notes  which  Doni- 
zetti has  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  bereaved 
heroine.  In  this  heart-rending  situation,  so 
well  imagined  by  the  poet,  so  eloquently 
expressed  by  the  musician.  Mile,  de  Murska 
rivets  attention  from  beginning  to  end. 
There  is  madness  in  all  she  does — madness 
in  her  singing  as  well  as  in  her  acting.  The 
daring  flights  in  which  she  indulges  seem  to 
come  from  her  not  so  much  by  the  aid  of 
vocal  facility  as  quite  unconsciously;  and 
that  she  should  invariably  succeed  in  them 
appears  to  surprise  no  one  so  little  as  herself. 

The  harmonious  verse  of  Shelley — 

"In  profuse  strains  of  unprecedented  art " — 

receives  apt  and  forcible  illustration.     The 


great  range  of  Mile,  de  Murska's  voice, 
which  enables  her,  among  other  feats,  to 
attack  with  extraordinary  ease,  and  without 
preparation,  the  highest  notes  of  the  scale, 
serves  her  to  admirable  purpose  in  this  very 
expressive  and  absorbing  scene.  It  is  here 
always  at  ready  command ;  and  the  result 
is  a  succession  of  bravura  traits  and  elabo- 
rate ornaments  which  do  not,  as  so  often 
happens,  stand  forth  as  merely  exhibitions 
of  the  singer's  capabilities,  at  the  expense 
of  the  dramatic  and  musical  sentiment,  but 
seem  to  grow  out  of  the  situation  as  the  nat- 
ural and  conscious  utterances  of  "  Lucy's" 
wandering  intellect.  Not,  however,  to  seek 
further  reasons,  this  scene  is  a  legitimate 
triumph  for  Mile,  de  Murska.  Rarely  have 
we  witnessed  an  audience  giving  way  to  a 
more  spontaneous  ebullition  of  transport 
than  the  demented  maiden,  crushed  under 
despair,  exhausted  with  fruitless  exclama- 
tions, rushes  wildly  off  the  stage  to  be  no 
ionger  seen.  It  is  always  exciting  to  con- 
template a  display  of  rare  artistic  excel- 
lence; but  when  this  is  accompanied  by 
startling  originality  and  a  self-abandonment 
almost  inducing  abelief  that  the  actress  and 
the  character  she  portrays  are  identical,  as 
in  the  instance  under  notice,  the  excitement 
is  fourfold. — New  York  Herald,  October 
4ih,  1873.  ^ 

GLEANINGS  FROM   MUSICAL  HISTORY. 


ENFORCED  RESPECT  TO  ART. 

Theodore  Thomas  has  a  way  peculiarly 
his  own  in  such  cases,  and  wo  to  the 
thoughtless  ignoramus  who  thinks  to  make 
of  the  harmonic  fabric  woven  by  his  match- 
less orchestra,  a  cloak  for  idle  conversation. 
For  a  short  time  he  may  bear  with  it,  but 
beyond  a  certain  line  they  must  not  go,  or 
straightway  he  is  upon  the  offender  with  a 
rebuke  ofttimes  so  pointed  that  it  goes  direct 
to  the?[mark  intended.  During  a  recent 
concert  in  New  York  City,  he  suddenly 
stopped  in  the  midst  of  the  "  Lohengrin  " 
overture,  until  a  certain  noisy  party  in  the 
audience  became  sufficiently  quiet  to  admit 
of  his  proceeding.  At  another  time  the 
"Masseniello "  overture  was  suspended, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  turned  to  a  party  of  "la- 
dies and  gentlemen"  who  were  seated  di- 
rectly before  him,  and  remarked  that  he 
"  would  wait  until  they  were  through."  It 
is  quite  needless  to  remark  that  they  were 
quiet  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  rest  of  the  audience. 
On  anotlier  occasion,  a  long-continued  roll 
of  the  drum,  interpolated  in  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  served  to  bring  to  their 
senses  a  noisy  set  who  had  seemingly  at- 
tended the  concert  for  almost  any  purpose 
except  listening  to  the  music.  At  home,  in 
New  York  City,  where  "  his  foot  is  on  his 
native  heath,"  Mr.  Thomas  feels  at  liberty 


to  openly  rebuke  all  such  breaches  of  po- 
liteness, but  elsewhere,  he,  as  also  are  many 
other  artists,  is  often  compelled  to  endure 
in  silence,  manifestations  of  ill-breeding 
that  would  shame  a  charity  school.  This 
was  so  painfully  manifest  in  a  certain  city, 
that  an  outraged  listener,  smarting  under 
the  injustice  inflicted  upon  so  deserving  an 
organization,  wrote  a  severe  letter  to  a  lead- 
ing New  York  City  journal,  in  which  he  in- 
dignantly asked,  "  Is  there  no  way  of  put- 
ting a  stop  to  the  senseless  and  pernicious 
talking  in  Thomas'  concerts.  How  would 
it  do  to  hire  a  man  who  is  a  good  shot  with 
a  revolver,  to  station  himself  in  some  favor- 
able location,  and  'pick  off'  all  who  talk 
while  any  piece  is  being  played?"  This 
proposition  the  indignant  writer  himself  re- 
pudiates, "because,"  he  says,  "nothing 
short  of  an  ounce  ball  would  penetrate  the 
hides  of  such  gabblers."  True,  but  even  a 
slight  "pop"  might  "make  the  feathers 
fly."  During  the  first  concert  tour  of  the 
Strakosch  Concert  Troupe,  Mile.  Christine 
Nilsson  was  so  annoyed  by  a  party  of  "  irre- 
sistible gabblers,"  that  she  was  at  length 
compelled  in  self-defence  to  send  them  a 
note  requesting  them  to  refrain  from  con- 
versation, at  the  same  time  warning  them 
that  if  they  did  not  do  so,  she  would  spec- 
ially desire  them  from  the  stage  to  desist. 
During  the  last  tour  of  the  same  troup,  with 
Carlotta  Patti  as  prima  donna,  Miss  Annie 
Louise  Cary,  whose  good  nature  is  proverb- 
ial, became  so  annoyed  while  in  Louisville, 
by  the  determined  loud  talk  and  laughter  of 
a  party  of  "  fashionables,"  seated  in  a  stage 
box,  that  she  abruptly  ceased  her  song, 
bowed,  and  retired.  The  party  alluded  to 
carried  on  their  conversation  in  so  loud  a 
tone  and  so  entirely  ignored  the  rest  of  the 
audience,  that  Miss  Cary,  subsequently  in- 
formed the  writer,  "heard  a  larger  portion 
of  their  conversation."  Had  the  offenders 
in  this  case  come  from  the  ranks  of  the 
canaille,  the  public  voice  and  press  would 
have  been  annihilating  in  their  censure. 
But  as  the  party  included  several  of  the  na- 
bobs, male  and  female  of  that  notoriously 
aristocratic  city,  with  a  local  "M  le  Compte 
de  Artois  "  at  the  head,  there  was  not  want- 
ing the  customary  "Jenkins"  of  the  press, 
in  this  case  his  name,  if  we  remember  cor- 
rectly, was  Brown,  who  severely  censured 
Miss  Cary  for  her  "impoliteness,"  save  the 
mark,  but  was  marvellously  silent  concern- 
ing the  gross  outrage  on  decency  of  the 
true  offenders. 


Never  Procrastinate. — Take  life  in 
your  hands,  and,  for  weal  or  for  woe,  go  on 
with  it,  fearing  nothing,  hoping  everything, 
leading  even  its  forlorn  hopes  with  a  sol- 
dier's spirit  to  the  very  end.  And  you  shall 
have  a  brighter  present,  and  richer  draughts 
as  you  go  on,  and  fewer  dregs  when  the  cup 
is  emptied. 
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5ELECTIONS. 


FLATTERY. 


The  hocus-pocus  nonsense  with  which 
our  ears  are  sometimes  cajoled,  in  order 
that  we  may  be  more  effectually  bamboo- 
zled and  deceived.  Unbounded  is  the  re- 
spect and  politeness  with  which  the  prac- 
ticed adulator  throws  dust  in  your  eyes, 
when  he  wants  to  pick  your  pocket,  or  to 
make  a  fool  of  you.  A  man's  flattery,  to  be 
really  good,  ought  not  only  to  be  as  keen 
as  his  sword,  but  as  polished.  By  no  means 
is  it  so  easy  a  weapon  to  wield  as  many 
people  imagine ;  it  is  like  a  flail,  which  if 
not  adroitly  used,  will  box  your  own  ears, 
instead  of  tickling  those  of  the  corn.  Let  it 
be  taken  for  granted,  that  while  many  wo- 
men will  accept  a  compliment  to  their 
bea'jty  at  the  expense  of  their  understand- 
ing, very  few  will  relish  a  compliment  to 
their  talents  if  it  derogate  from  their  per- 
sonal charms.  Lady  G ,  whose  ten  lus- 
tres have  somewhat  dimmed  the  lustre  of 
her  attractions,  consented  in  a  Parisian 
party  to  assist  in  getting  up  an  extempora- 
neous Proverbe,  and  to  appear  as  Calypso. 
In  answer  to  the  compliments  she  received 
at  the  conclusion,  she  declared  that  she 
had  done  her  best,  but  added,  that  to  rep- 
resent Calypso  properly,  one  should  be 
young  and  handsome.  "Not  at  all,"  said 
an  old  General,  wishing  to  be  very  polite, 
"your  ladyship  is  a  proof  to  the  contrary; 
nothing  could  look  better  from  the  further 
end  of  the  saloon,  and  nothing  could  be 
better  acted;  as  to  youth  and  beauty,  the 
distance  supplies  all  that."  "In  this  case. 
General !  I  wonder  that  you  do  not  always 
keep  at  a  distance,"  was  the  retort. — Paul 
Chatfidd. 

INTELLECTUAL  CULTURE. 

A  cultivated  mind  may  be  said  to  have 
infinite  stores  of  innocent  gratification. 
Everything  may  be  made  interesting  to  it, 
becoming  a  subject  of  thought  or  inquiry. 
Books,  regarded  merely  as  a  gratification, 
are  worth  more  than  all  the  luxuries  on 
earth.  A  taste  for  literature  secures  cheer- 
ful occupation  for  the  unemployed  and 
languid  hours  of  life ;  and  how  many  per- 
sons, in  these  hours,  for  want  of  innocent 
resources  are  not  impelled  to  coarse  pleas- 
ure ?  How  many  young  men  can  be  found 
in  this  city,  who,  unaccustomed  to  find  a 
companion  in  a  book,  and  strangers  to  in- 
tellectual activity,  are  almost  driven,  in  the 
long,  dull  evenings  of  winter,  to  haunts  of 
intemperance  and  bad  society. 


It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  blessed 
effect  produced  upon  a  nation's  health  and 
happiness,  when,  on  the  return  of  each 
Sunday,  millions  are  thus  set  free  from  toil; 
when  the  ledger  is  closed  on  the  desk ;  when 


the  hammer  rests  upon  the  anvil,  and  the 
wheel  of  the  factory  is  silent;  when  the 
mine  sends  forth  its  crowds  into  the  light 
and  glory  of  the  new-born  day  ;  and  when 
men  can  rest  their  wearied  frames,  or  tread 
the  green  earth  or  hoary  mountain  and 
breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  look  calmly  upon 
the  blue  sky  overhead,  or  listen  to  the 
sounding  stream  or  beating  sea  wave,  and 
when  the  very  dumb  cattle  partake  of  the 
universal  blessings. 


MAXIMS. 

1.  Delusion  is  the  devil. 

2.  The  most  incorrigible  delusion  is 
conceit. 

3.  A  pill  in  the  mouth  makes  the  whole 
world  bitter. 

4.  Easy  roads  lead  to  hard  places. 

5.  Habit  is  a  dead  tyrant's  old  law. 

6.  To  be  poor  is  to  begin  to  be  perfect. 

7.  God's  gifts  are  not  in  man's  cur- 
rency. 

8.  A  blow  argues  a  rough  and  wretched 
soul. 

9.  Genuine  modesty  is  the  sense  of  im- 
perfection common  to  the  wise  and  good, 
impossible  to  the  fool  and  villain. 

10.  Our  pride  is  of  service  to  all  but  our- 
selves. 

11.  Virtues  and  vices  go  in  troops  from 
fear  of  the  enemy. 

12.  Mmgled  virtue  and  vice  make  a  very 
uncertain  twilight  in  the  human  soul. 

13.  Kindness  is  not  relished  plain;  it 
needs  the  sweet  sauce  of  flattery. 

14.  The  delicacy  of  ordinary  friendship 
is  such  it  can  not  endure  a  naked  or  ragged 
associate. 

15.  The  door-sill  of  home  is  the  thresh- 
old of  heaven. 

16.  The  roses  of  home  smell  sweet  a 
thousand  miles  and  a  hundred  years. 

17.  Not  the  oaks  of  intellect  but  the 
blossoms  of  the  heart  are  twisted  into  the 
wreath  of  fame. 

18.  Fame  is  perfume,  notoriety  is  efflu- 
vium. 

WEATHER  OBSERVATIONS. 

When  you  wish  to  know  what  the  weather 
is  to  be,  go  out  and  select  the  smallest  cloud 
you  can  see.  Keep  your  eyes  upon  it,  and 
if  it  decreases  and  disappears  it  shows  the 
state  of  the  air  which  will  be  sure  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  fine  weather;  but  if  it  increases  in 
size,  take  your  great-coat  with  you  if  you 
are  going  from  home,  for  falling  weather  is 
not  very  far  off.  The  reason  is  this;  When 
the  air  is  becoming  charged  with  electricity 
you  will  see  every  cloud  attracting  all  lesser 
ones  towards  it,  until  it  gathers  into  a  show- 
er ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  fluid  is 
passing  off  or  diffusing  itself,  then  a  large 
cloud  will  be  seen  breaking  to  pieces  and 
dissolving. 


LOVERS  OF  CHILDREN. 
Those  who  consider  it  somewhat  beneath 
their  dignity  to  teach  children  (and  many 
do),  may  find  nothing  specially  attractive 
in  the  example  of  distinguished  persons 
who  have  shown  a  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  young.  The  late  Hon.  W.  C.  Alexan- 
der, a  man  who  achieved  a  name  in  busi- 
ness and  public  circles,  used  to  find  relief 
from  care  in  the  happy  company  of  the  lit- 
tle ones  wherever  he  went ;  but  possibly 
this  quality  does  not  raise  him  in  the  esti- 
mation of  some  of  our  elder  readers.  "In 
nothing,"  remarks  an  exchange,  "  did  Mr. 
Alexander  show  his  real  breadth  and  power 
more  than  in  this  earnest,  touching  love  for 
the  little  children  ;  and  now  that  he  is  no 
more  among  the  living,  they  will,  in  com- 
mon with  many  of  more  mature  age,  mourn 
for  him  with  deep-felt  grief.— C4m//a« 
Union. 

SCANDAL. 
It  was  the  saying  of  an  old  acquaintance 
of  ours  when  his  attention  was  called  to  any 
thing  that  had  a  smacking  of  scandal  in  it; 
"  I  have  so  much  to  do  that  I  can  not  hear 
it.  One  half  my  time  is  taken  up  with  my 
own  business,  the  otherhalfwithlettingalone 
that  of  my  neighbors."  How  many  lose  excel- 
lent opportunities  of  letting  aloneother  peo- 
ple with  what  does  not  concern  them.  Neigh- 
borhoods are  driven  crazy  by  the  report  of 
idle,  mischievous  people,  who  watch  for  oc- 
casions of  scandal,  and  lose  no  opportunity 
of  making  it  public,  regardless  of  its  truth,  or 
of  the  injury  it  inflicts  upon  the  feelings  of 
others.  Gossip  passes  for  fact,  and  surmise 
for  history ;  and  the  nimble  lie  runs  many  a 
league  while  the  truth  is  putting  on  its 
boots. 

"  Boys,  did  you  ever  think  that  this  world 
with  all  its  wealth  and  woe,  with  all  its 
mines  and  mountains,  oceans,  seas  and 
rivers,  with  all  its  shipping,  its  steamboats, 
railroads,  and  magnetic  telegraphs,  with  all 
its  millions  of  grouping  men,  and  all  the 
science  and  progress  of  ages — will  soon  be 
given  over  to  the  boys  of  the  present  age^ 
boys  like  you  ?  Believe  it,  and  look  abroad 
upon  your  inheritance,  and  get  ready  to  en- 
ter upon  its  possession.  The  presidents, 
kings,  governors,  statesmen,  philosophers, 
ministers,  teachers,  men  of  the  future — all 
are  boys  now." 


Liverpool. — The  sight  of  this  great  com- 
mercial city  was  formerly  a  marsh  or  pool, 
where  the  liver,  a  bird  resembling  the  crane 
nested  and  lived,  and  was  found  in  no  other 
place  in  England.  The  bird  is  now  extinct, 
though  specimens  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  a  counterfeit  presenti- 
ment in  silver  is  worn  in  the  cap,  as  a 
badge,  by  the  Liverpool  policemen. 
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LOOKING      BACK. 

An  Autumn  Reverie. 

"Oh  I  little  things  bring  back  to  ma 
The  thoughts  of  by-gone  hours, 
The  breath  of  kine  upon  the  lea— 
The  murmnr  of  the  mountain  bee— 
The  scent  of  hawthorn  flowers." 

Voluptuous,  beautiful,  rose-tinted  summer, 
with  her  melodies  of  song-birds  and  fra- 
grant breath  of  flowers,  has  passed  away, 
bearing  a  long  train  of  sweet  memories  and 
hallowed  associations  that  will  fill  the  mind 
forever. 

Happy  dreams  of  the  past,  which  in  after 
years  will  require  only  a  look,  a  careless 
word  lightly  spoken,  the  scent  of  some  fa- 
vorite flower,  perchance,  or  the  sweet  strain 
of  an  unforgotten  melody  to  awaken  from 
their  long  slumber  the  thoughts  connected 
therewith. 

On  the  hill-sides  where  but  so  recently 
the  wandering  footsteps  crushed  the  sweet 
violet  or  graceful  blue-bell,  causing  the 
modest  flowers  to  exhale  an  odor  rich  and 
rare;  only  the  sad  rustling  of  crisp,  dead 
grass  or  faded  leaves  is  heard.  No  more 
does  the  sweet  breath  of  summer  come 
sweeping  over  the  grand  old  hills  and 
through  the  dense  forests,  laden  with  the 
perfume  of  thousands  of  flowers.  No  more 
do  the  woodlands  echo  the  glad  notes  of 
happy  birds.  All  is  changed — the  bright 
flowers  are  scentless  and  dead,  having 
yielded  up  their  sweet  spirits  as  an  offering 
on  the  altar  of  affection,  and  strewn  with 
their  matchless  beauty  the  bier  of  their 
queenly  dead.  The  birds  have  changed 
their  notes  of  joy  to  a  united  song  of  la- 
mentation— a  requiem  over  the  death  of  all 
that  was  so  lovely,  and  now  only  sadness 
reigns  where  but  a  short  time  since  all  was 
joy  and  brightness.  Peace  to  the  ashes  of 
the  beautiful  slumberers. 

Having  bidden  farewell  to  happy  sum- 
mer, we  turn  to  greet  dreamy,  reposeful 
autumn,  and  in  the  beautiful  lines  of  the 
immortal  poet  will  be  given  expression  to 
some  of  the  many  thoughts  that  crowd  upon 
the  mind,  in  contemplating  the  many  beau- 
ties of  the  season: 

"Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  wh^itthey  mean. 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair, 
Rise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes, 
In  looking  on  the  happy  autumn  fields. 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more." 

With  the  return  of  the  lovely  autumn 
days,  in  all  their  regal  splendor  of  golden, 
glittering  sheen,  there  comes  creeping  over 
the  spirit  and  into  the  heart,  the  same  old 
feeling  of  vague  longing  and  indescribable 
sadness,  that  seem  to  belong  to  this  season 
especially,  following  ever  in  its  wake.  The 
"electric  chain"  of  thought  seems  touched 
by  some  fairy  wand,  and  a  thousand  memo- 
ries are  aroused  from  their  long  sleep, 
awakened  into  life,  bringing  with  their  re- 


newed existence  thoughts  and  associations 
that  the  mind  had  concluded  were  dead  and 
buried.  Peculiarly  adapted  to  meditation 
and  reflection,  seems  the  peaceful  autumn, 
with  its  rosy  mornings,  its  golden  days,  its 
soft,  wailing  winds  that  are  sweet  and  plain- 
tive as  aeolian  strains.  Even  the  far  off 
hills  seeming  more  shadowy  and  distant, 
enwrapt  in  their  shimmering  mantle  of  blue 
mist,  are  suggestive  of  repose,  as  we  behold 
them  in  their  soft  poetic  beauty.  The  au- 
tumn comes  to  us  after  the  wild,  exultant 
joy  of  spring  and  the  glorious  intoxication 
of  summer,  as  though  it  were  a  messenger 
sent  to  tone  down  the  spirit  and  prepare  it 
for  the  stern  gloom  of  winter.  It  is  the 
glorious  sunset  of  the  year,  even  as  spring 
is  the  morning,  summer  the  noon,  and 
winter  the  night.  Winter,  with  its  blazing 
fires  and  cheery  lights,  which  latter  are  the 
bright,  burning  stars  that  illumine  the 
night's  otherwise  dark  firmament.  And  as 
autumn  is  the  sunset  of  the  year,  it  seems 
natural  we  should  sit  in  the  light  of  the  de- 
parting day  and  reflect  upon  all  that  has 
occurred  since  its  dawn. 

And  thus  it  is  that  involuntarily  the  mind 
drifts  far  away  from  the  present  and 
floats  out  on  the  broad  ocean  of  the  dim 
retrospective,  living  over  the  past  and  re- 
calling with  all  ihe  vividness  of  yesterday 
the  dear  forms  and  loved  voices  of  the  long 
ago.  With  the  memory  of  these  sweet  vis- 
ions comes  also  many  beautiful  associa- 
tions, long  slumbering  strains  of  melody  are 
awakened,  and  the  dear  old  songs  of  other 
days  return  to  us  with  all  the  potency  of  the 
past.  How  imperishable  at  the  time  seemed 
all  those  joys,  but  alas!  they  have  flitted 
away  even  as  do  the  lovely  summer  birds  at 
the  first  blast  of  winter.  Those  moments  of 
happiness  departed,  live  only  in  the  mind 
and  are  as  radiant  jewels  set  in  the  diadem 
of  memory,  flashing  and  sparkling  in  the 
glad  sunlight  of  thought. 

Our  enjoyments  are  three-fold,  the  antici- 
pation, the  reality  and  the  reminiscence;  of 
all  three,  the  latter  is  the  most  perfect,  as 
the  future  is  vague,  shadowy  and  uncertain, 
and  the  present  too  rapidly  fleeting,  but  the 
past  remains  with  us  forever,  with  all  of  its 
lights  and  shades;  no  one  can  rob  us  of  it, 
nothing  can  obliterate  it.  Like  a  wreath  of 
beautiful,  unfading  immortelles,  the  memory 
of  the  past  will  gracefully  entwine  all  com- 
ing years,  rendering  the  future  lovely  with 
its  reflected  glory.  Fanny  Morris. 

THE   CLOSING  YEAR. 

The  old  year,  whose  swift  passing  days, 
each  one  a  milestone  on  the  road  of  time, 
have  been  so  fraught  with  joy  and  sor- 
row, hope  and  fear,  happiness  and  grief, 
anticipation  and  realization,  is  now  ex- 
periencing the  fate  common  to  all  things 
temporal.     Having  sped  nearly  through  its 


allotted  course,  filled  out  its  brief  space,  its 
hour  of  departure  is  at  hand,  and  soon  it 
will  be  no  more.  Even  as  the  days  are 
measured  out  to  each  year,  so  are  the  years 
of  man,  and  in  the  dying  year,  we  behold  a 
type  of  our  mortal  life.  Each  new  born 
soul  is  a  new  year,  hailed  to  be  a  "  happy" 
one ;  its  days  and  events  crowding  thick  and 
fast  upon  each  other,  until,  like  the  dying 
year  merging  into  eternity,  it  finds  a  grave 
and  becomes  only  a  memory. 

Standing  upon  the  margin  of  the  fast 
opening  grave  of  the  dying  year,  and  look- 
ing forward  to  that  new  one  whose  sun  is 
soon  to  rise  upon  us,  should  not  the  occasion 
be  hailed  as  a  new  era  in  our  lives  ?  Mind- 
ful of  the  hours  of  the  year  whose  life  is  now 
nearly  spent,  should  we  not  remember  those 
many  golden  moments  we  have  squandered, 
misimproved,  or  worse  than  wasted?  Is 
there  a  soul  on  our  side  of  eternity  who  can 
review  the  records  of  the  past  year  with  no 
feeling  of  regret  for  hours  wasted,  sorrow 
for  opportunities  unimproved,  or  remorse 
for  time  misspent  ?  If  there  be  such  an  one, 
we  envy  him,  and  enjoin  upon  him  the  ne- 
cessity of  unceasing  watchfulness  in  the  new 
year  about  to  open  before  him.  But  we 
fear  such  cases  are  rare,  humanity  being 
prone  to  the  error  of  procrastination,  pleas- 
ure and  ease  seemingly  offering  to  all,  in- 
ducements to  loiter  by  the  way,  and  seek 
gilded  amusement  rather  than  golden  in- 
struction. It  is  always  so  much  easier  to 
yield,  than  it  is  to  battle. 

But  even  in  the  errors  and  regrets,  the 
sins  of  omission  and  commission  of  the  old 
year  we  may  find  a  useful  lesson,  which,  if 
we  but  improve  it,  will  render  our  mistakes 
in  the  past  a  warning  and  a  benefit  in  the 
future.  Carefully  scanning  the  hours  wan- 
tonly wasted,  or  criminally  misspent ;  rigidly 
reviewing  each  opportunity  for  improve- 
ment the  dear  old  year  afforded,  and  noting 
how  its  priceless  gifts  were  treasured  or 
slighted ;  dealing  impartially  with  our  own 
acts  as  though  another  than  ourselves  were 
being  arraigned,  and  passing  sentence  upon 
the  deeds  done;  so  shall  we  sum  up  a  just 
balance,  and  note  whether  the  year  has 
been  a  well  or  an  ill  spent  one.  Alas!  we 
fear  but  few  can  show  a  clear  page,  even 
though  an  eye,  not  unprejudiced,  looks  upon 
its  record. 

But,  though  the  dying  year  has  unfolded 
all  it  had  to  reveal,  and  though  each  of  us 
has  recorded  beyond  hope  or  power  of 
change,  the  manner  in  which  he  has  used 
the  priceless  gift  of  time,  let  us  hope  that 
regret,  and  not  remorse,  may  be  the  severest 
penalty  endured  for  errors  past,  and  let  all 
strive  so  to  deal  with  the  hours  of  the  new 
year  upon  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  that 
at  its  close  we  may  have  no  feelings  but 
happy  ones,  no  memories  but  gratitude, 
contentment  and  hopefulness. 
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MUSICAL  GLEANINGS  FROM  GERMAN  LITER- 
ATURE. 


I  ON  TANNHAUSER. 

^N  Wagner's  Tannhauser,  the  fundamen- 
^  tal  mood  of  the  grand  ensemd/es  of  the 
cjj'!  work  is  regulated  in  a  most  masterly 
'^  manner.  The  scene  in  the  Horselberg 
is  animated  with  a  necromantic  tumult,  a 
wild  whirl  in  the  excitement  of  which  there 
is  something  feverish,  or  better  expressed, 
something  demoniac.  This  holds  good  not 
only  of  the  first  pantomimic  scene,  but  also 
of  the  scene  between  Venus  and  Tannhauser 
and  of  the  dithyramb  of  the  latter.  After 
Tannhauser's  words,  "  my  redemption  lies 
with  the  Virgin,"  all  of  this  changes  like  a 
flash  and  just  as  instead  of  the  strange, 
uneasy,  rose-colored  light,  there  now  ap- 
pears the  cheerful  spring  sunlight,  and  in- 
stead of  the  glittering  grotto,  the  green  and 
rocky  forest  vale,  so  too  the  music,  with  its 
shepherd  and  pilgrim  songs  and  huntsman's 
fanfares,  assumes  to  the  end  of  the  act,  a 
character  which  invigoratingly  penetrates 
to  the  heart  after  the  sweltry  necromantic 
doings,  like  the  fresh  odors  of  pines.  The 
second  act  bears  the  character  of  bright  festal 
joy  until  Tannhauser  strikes  up  enthusi- 
astically the  hymn  to  Venus,  from  which 
point  on,  passion  let  loose  rages,  and  only 
the  end  indicates  the  possibility  of  a  recon- 
ciliation. The  first  scene  of  the  third  act 
is  full  throughout  of  sacred  and  painfully 
sweet  renunciation,  which  receives  highest 
expression  in  the  prayer  of  Elizabeth,  and 
melts  away  in  the  music  during  her  silent 
return  to  the  castle.  Wolfram's  song  to 
the  evening  star  is  not,  as  may  have  been 
supposed,  a  mere  idle  lyric  moment ;  it 
rounds  off  the  character  of  Wolfram,  and 
leads  over  into  the  fearful  nocturnal  scene 
where  Tannhauser  enters  in  ragged  pil- 
grim's garb  and  narrates  his  pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  that  scene  expressing  all  the  pain, 
all  the  fury  and  all  the  despair  of  that  realm 
of  which  it  is  said  lasciate  ogni  speranza  voi 
ch'  entrate.  When  now  the  sounds  of  the 
Horselberg  in  the  first  act  return,  exactly 
repeated,  they  here  produce,  owing  to  the 
reflection  falling  upon  them  from  the  pre- 
ceding scenes,  an  entirely  different  im- 
pression; it  is  the  apparitional  flaming  up 
of  a  threatening  realm  of  demons,  in  oppo- 
sition to  which,  the  last  narrative  of  the  pil- 
grims, concerning  the  budding  rod,  again 
outshines  the  necromantic  shimmer  like  a 
clear  aurora  and  a  gleaming  sunrise.  This 
astonishing  work,  alone  suffices  to  secure 
to  its  creator  a  place  of  honor  among  the 
greatest  of  artists. — Dr.  W.  A.  Ambros. 
FIELD'S  NOCTURNES. 

The  nocturnes  of  Field  remain  new  in  the 
midst  of  much  that  has  long  since  become 
antiquated.      Thirty    years    have    elapsed 


since  their  first  appearance,  and  yet  they 
still  waft  to  us  a  balsamic  freshness,  a  de- 
lightful fragrance.  Where  else  can  we  find 
such  perfection  in  inimitable  naivete  ?  No 
one  else  has  attained  those  indefinite  har- 
monies of  the  eolian  harp,  those  half  sighs, 
which  float  hence  in  the  air,  softly  lament- 
ing and  resolving  into  sweet  pain.  No  one 
has  ventured  to  attempt  it;  especially  none 
of  those  who  ever  heard  Field  himself  play, 
or  rather,  dream  through  his  songs  in  mo- 
ments when,  yielding  himself  up  wholly  to 
his  inspiration,  he  deviated  from  the  first 
plan  of  the  piece  as  it  existed  in  his  imagi- 
nation, and  invented  an  unbroken  succes- 
sion of  new  groups,  which  he  entwined 
like  wreaths  of  flowers  around  his  melodies, 
perpetually  ornamenting  them  anew  with 
showers  of  odoriferous  nosegays,  and,  as  it 
were,  arraying  them  in  such  a  way  that 
their  throbs  of  yearning  and  their  charming 
windings  were  not  concealed,  but  rather, 
covered  over  as  with  a  transparent  veil. 
Field  enchanted  his  hearers  without  either 
purposing  or  knowing  it.  The  almost  im- 
movable position  of  his  hands  and  his  ex- 
pressionless mien  awakened  no  curiosity. 
But  it  is  precisely  to  that  absence  of  all  cal- 
culation of  eflect,  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  first,  complete  effort  to  free  the  piano- 
forte style  from  the  constraints  of  that 
normal  last  upon  which  heretofore  all  pieces 
for  it  had  to  be  regularly  and  dutifully  beaten 
out.  Formerly  a  composition  had  to  be, 
necessarily,  either  a  sonata,  a  rondo  or 
something  of  the  kind.  Field  was  the  first 
to  introduce  a  species  of  music  originating 
in  none  of  the  existing  forms,  and  in  which 
song  and  emotion  prevailed  exclusively, 
free  from  the  shackles  of  a  compulsory 
form.  He  prepared  the  way  for  all  subse- 
quent achievements  which  have  appeared 
under  the  names;  "Songs  without  words. 
Impromptus,  Ballades,"  etc.,  and  from  him 
date  all  pieces  destined  to  express  in  tones, 
special  emotions  and  inner  feelings. — Dr. 
Franz  von  Liszt. 

c.  m.  von  weber  as  pianist. 

Like  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  Weber  was 
a  pianist  by  profession.  Like  Hummel, 
Weber  improvised  upon  given  themes.  To 
Beethoven,  the  character  of  a  person  was 
an  idea,  the  best  theme  for  improvisations 
in  which,  as  may  readily  be  comprehended, 
no  one  has  equalled  him. 

The  triumphal  tours  of  traveling  piano- 
forte-virtuosos which  Hummel  inauguratedj 
still  slumbered  in  the  womb  of  time,  when 
Weber  followed  his  pianoforte  "Odyssey" 
through  Germany.  In  the  papers  he  left 
behind,  the  spirited  and  genial  man  gives 
hints  that  say  much.  We  extract  the  follow- 
ing lines:  Inn-keeper — "  You  are  going  to 
give  a  concert.  The  maid  who  fetched  a 
mug  of  beer  told  me."  "  My  concert  was 
empty,  because  dancing  dogs  had   arrived. 


Several  musicians  went  there  too,  because 
they  got  24  coppers  more  there.  But  the 
thought ofEmeliehelpedme  to  play  well."— 
W.  VON  Lenz. 

MUSICAL    CRITICISM. 

In  no  other  species  of  criticism  is  demon- 
stration so  difficult.  Science  strikes  home 
with  mathematics  and  logic,  poesy  possesses 
the  decisive,  golden  word,  and  other  arts 
have  set  up  Nature,  from  which  their  forms 
are  derived,  as  their  arhitratress  ;  but  music 
is  a  waif  whose  father  and  mother  no  one 
can  name.  And  perhaps  it  is  precisely  in 
the  mystery  of  its  origin  that  the  charm  of 
its  beauty  lies. 

We  shall  not  inquire  to  what  extent  differ- 
ent species  of  criticism  are  promotive  of  art, 
but  shall  confess  frankly  that  we  hold  that 
to  be  the  highest  criticism,  which  of  itself 
leaves  an  impression  similar  to  that  left  by 
the  music  which  called  it  forth.  In  this 
sense,  Jean  Paul  could  possibly  contribute 
more  to  an  understanding  of  a  Beethoven 
symphony  or  fantaisie  through  a  poetical 
counterpart,  (even  without  mentioning  the 
symphony  or  fantaisie),  than  any  dozen  of 
art-critics  who  plant  ladders  against  the 
colossus  and  take  his  exact  measure  by 
yards. — R.  Schumann. 

RETROGRESSION  OR  PROGRESS? 

The  old  sages  laugh  heartily  and,  like 
the  giant  in  Albano's  dream,  exclaim ; 
"  Friends,  no  waterfall  flows  a/war^j  here!" 
The  young  men,  however,  cry ;  "Ay,  but  we 
have  wings  !  "  Here  and  there  among  the 
people  the  youthful  voices  have  been  heard, 
and  they  say,  "hark,  hark  !"  And  for  the 
moment  it  is  now  still  in  the  world. — R. 
Schumann. 

musical  judgments. 

One  often  hears  it  said — false  and  impos- 
sible as  it  is — that  "Mozart  need  only  have 
written  Don  Giovanni,  and  he  would  have 
been  the  great  Mozart  all  the  same."  He 
would  indeed  have  remained  the  composer 
of  Don  Giovanni,  but  he  would  not  have 
been  Mozart  by  a  long  ways.  It  is  not  per- 
missible to  measure  an  entire  life  by  a  single 
deed,  since  even  a  feature  which  threatens 
to  overturn  a  system  may  find  both  its  ex- 
planation and  excuse  in  the  whole  of  which 
it  forms  a  part.  In  plastic  art  a  single  torso 
may  demonstrate  the  master;  but  in  music, 
the  connection  and  the  whole  are  every- 
thing, in  small  as  well  as  in  great  things,  in 
single  works  of  art  as  well  as  in  the  entire 
life  of  an  artist. — R.  Schumann. 

BEETHOVEN  AND  SCHUBERT. 
In  a  spirit  peculiarly  his  own,  Franz  Schu- 
bert developed  to  the  point  of  virtuosity  a 
trait  of  Beethoven's  romanticism  which 
might  be  termed  the  Provencal.  A  tone- 
painter  endowed  with  rich  fancy,  Schubert's 
brush  was  saturated  as  thoroughly  with  the 
moonbeam  as  with  the  flaming  rays  of  sun- 
light.— Robert  Schumann. 
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—Edwin  Booth  has  been  taking  a  rest. 

—The  "  Neilson  "  scandal  is  once  more  redivivus. 

— M.  W.  Whitney  is  exceedingly  popular  in  London. 

—Wagner  and  Lis2t  are  to  unite  in  a  series  of  con- 
certs this  season. 

—Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax  has  prepared  a  lecture  on 
the  late  President  Lincoln. 

—Rumor  has  it  that  Albani  is  to  marry  a  son  of  Mr. 
Gye,  the  opera  impressario. 

—It  is  said  that  Adelaide  Phillips  will  retire  from 
public  life  at  the  close  of  Jhis  season. 

—The  story  of  the  marriage  of  Annie  Louise  Gary 
and  Ma.x  Strakosch  is  again  on  its  travels. 

—Mrs.  Howard  Paul's  imitation  of  Sims  Reeves  is 
said  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  original. 

—Madame  Jenny  Van  Zand!  has  a  daughter  14  years 
of  age,  who  is  said  to  have  a  beautiful  voice. 

—Mrs.  Lander  has  been  playing  in  "School  for 
Scandal "  in  Philadelphia.  She  should  try  it  in  Brook- 
lyn. 

-Opinions  concerning  the  "success"  of  Kate 
Field's  debut,  are  somewhat  "mixed."  -'Who  shall 
decide,"  etc 

— Froude,  the  historian,  sailed  from  England,  re- 
cently, on  a  voyage  to  collect  materials  for  his  new 
History  of  the  South  African  Colonies. 

—New  York  City  is  being  treated  to  a  series  of  or- 
gan recitals  by  first  class  organists,  such  as  Geo.  W. 
Morgan,  0.  W.  Warren,  S.  P.  Warren,  and  others. 

—The  German  singing  societies  of  Indianapolis 
have  made  a  Union  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  Sxn- 
gerfest  in  the  spring.     American   soeieties  take  note. 

—Charlotte  Cushman  recently  wrote  a  letter  to  Dex- 
ter Smith,  in  reply  to  certain  questions  asked  by  him, 
denying  any  present  intent  of  a  permanent  farewell  to 
the  stage. 

—Verdi's  "Reqieum  Mass"  was  produced  in  New 
•york  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  25th,  with  an  excellent 
chorus  of  150  voices,  and  an  orchestra  of  70  pieces. 
Too  much  instrumental  for  the  vocal,  but  then  the 
metropolis  is  not  vocally  wealthy. 

—During  the  Kellogg  English  opera  three  weeks' 
season  in  Chicago,  twenty  representations  were  given, 
comprising  Lucia,  Maritana,  Martha,  Marriage  of 
Figaro,  Faust,  Bohemian  girl,  Don  Giovanni,  Trova- 
tore,  Fra  Diavolo,  and  Mignon.  The  total  receipts 
exceeded  $36,000. 

—Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jule  E.  Perkins  are  meeting  with 
flattering  success  at  the  opening  of  the  present  ope- 
ratic season,  with  Mr.  Mapleson's  Italian  company,  in 
the  English  provinces.  Mr.  Perkins  is  received,  pt 
this,  his  second  season,  with  great  warmth  and  en- 
thusiasm. He  appeared  with  marked  success  at  the 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  festivals  in  October. 

—The  annual  convention  of  the  Ashtabula  County, 
Ohio,  Musical  Association  was  held  at  Kingsville  the 
week  of  October  aoth.  Prof.  H.  S.  Perkins,  of  Chicago, 
conducted  the  exercises  with  great  acceptance.  It 
was  pronounced  the  most  satisfactory  convention  of 
that  association  during  the  past  twenty  years  of  its 
existance.  Mr.  Perkins'  services  are  in  great  de- 
mand. 

—Marie  Roze,  the  lady  to  whom  Mr.  Jule  E,  Per- 
kins was  married  in  London,  July  23d,  isasoprano  of 
the  Parepa  type  in  many  respects.  She  has  been  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Mapleson's  Italian  opera  comp.iny 
for  three  seasons  and  gained  a  solid  reputation.  Last 
season  she  was  offered  a  very  lucrative  inducement 
by  Mr.  Strakosch  to  come  to  this  country.  She  was 
engaged  at  St.  Petersburg  for  the  coming  season,  but 
a  release  was  secured  that    there  might   be  no  cmbar- 

the  young  American  basso.  This  having  been  .accom- 
plished, Mr,  Mapleson  re-engaged  Madame  Perkins 
for  the  coming  season.  We  congratulate  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Perkins  upon  their  union.  Socially  and  profes- 
sionally may  it  be  long,  happy  and  prosperous. 


f' 


OETRY. 


THE  DYING  YEAR. 

BY  FRANK  N.  SCOTT. 

The  year  we  loved  so  well 

Draws  to  its  end; 
Soon  will  the  midnight  bell 

Its  warning  lend 


To  tell  to 

man  how  fast  his  years  are  flying, 

Tolling  a 

equiem  for  the  old  year  dying. 

Many  the  joys  it  brought 

And  sorrows,  too- 

Many  t'le  lessons  taught. 

But  learned— how  few! 

Could  we 

again  its  circling  seasons  measure, 

Would  wc 

its  priceless  hours  more  wisely  trcas 

It  seems  but  yesterday 

We  hailed  its  birth, 

And  now — 'tis  passed  away 

Almost,  from  earth. 

Oh  could 

we  realize  how  fast  is  speeding 

God's  pre 

cious  years  of  life,  and  we  unheeding 

Within  the  circling  year 

Whose  funeral  knell 
Solemn,  and  deep,  and  clear 
The  midnight  bell. 
Shall  tell  in  strains"  of  joy  and  sorrow  blending, 
Joy  for  the  new,  grief  for  the  old  year  ending- 
How  change  has  followed  change 

As  time  revolved— 
Death's  mystery,  hidden,  strange. 
Many  have  solved. 
Friends  have  been  made,  and  happy  households 


Hopes  to 

"ruition  bloomed,  and  brigh 

t  dreams  sh 

tered 

As  mourners  throng  the  b 
Of  some  loved  friend. 

We  weep  the  dying  year, 
S:>soon  10  end, 

ler 

Ar 

d  sigh  i 

n  sorrow  o'er  the  hopes  it  bl 

ghted. 

Bu 

t  feel  nc 

anguish  for  its  duties  sligh 

ed. 

Time  with  his  scythe  and 

glass 

Speeds  on  his  way- 

Fast  the  sands  downwarc 

pass 

Bringing  decay. 

Ai 

de-erir 

vain  pursuits  time's  btessin 

gs  wasting, 

M 

the  goal  to  which  we  all  arc 

Thus  at  the  old  year's  clo 
We  pause  in  thought — 

Blessings,  as  well  as  woes 
Its  hours  have  brought 

hasting. 

H 

id  we  bu 

t  prized  its  dearest  treasure 

rightly, 

W 

ould  not 

this  farewell  sun  descend  m 

ore  brightly 

So,  ring  the  old  ye 


The  last  long  farewell  of  the  old  year  going, 
Hailing  the  "  Happy  New  Year,"  bright  and  glo» 


LITTLE  THINGS. 

Do  something  for  each  other— 

Though  small  the  help  may  be, 
rhere's  comfort  oft  in  little  things, 


It  leaves  the  world  less  bare. 

If  but  a  friendly  hand  come  nigh 

When  friendly  hands  arc  rare  1 

Then  cheer  the  heart  which  toils  , 
Yet  finds  it  hard  to  live; 

And  though  but  little  in  our  powe 
That  little  let  us  give. 


Chromatics. 


—Ship's  bread- Rolls. 

—A  watch-word— Tick. 

—Long  division— Divorce. 

-A  nod  fellow— Morpheus. 

—Light-headed— A  street-lamp. 

— Pee  simple — A  fee  to  a  quack. 

—Leveling  down- Going  to  bed. 

—Very  hard  lines— The  Railways. 

—Which  times  are  the  best  ?    Meal  times. 

—Ignorance  is  the  wet  nurse  of  prejudice. 

—One  bad  thing  about  gold— not  having  it. 

— An  organ  blacksmith  is  a  "  horse  jeweler." 

— A  yawl-boat — one  filled  with  crying  babies. 

—Domestic  broils  make  unsatisfactory  meals. 

—Easy  shaving— taking  the  beard  oB'an  oyster. 

—A  set  of  bad  teeth,  like  a  farm,  has  many  achers. 

—"Arose"  by  any  other    name  would   be  "got  up." 

—A  musician  is  an  airy  fellow ;  but  he  can't  help  it. 

—A  Dubuque,  Iowa,  man  offers   to  pray  for   J3  per 

—One   way  to  get  a  roaring  trade  is  to   buy  a  me- 


nage 


-The  best  way  t 


in  a  lady's  estimation  is  not  by 


—Standing  on  the  dentist's  doorstep  will  often  cure 
toothache. 

— A  friend  that  sticks  in  prosperity  and  adversity — 
mucilage. 

—What  is  better  than  a  promising  young  man?  A 
paying  one. 

—A  man  can  not  expect  half  a  loaf  when  he  loafs  all 
of  the  time. 

-Never  wait  for  anything  to  turn  up,  but  go  and 
turn  it  up  yourself. 

— Albert  Edward  can  pay  his  debts  if  he  wants  to. 
But  he  don't  want  to. 

-When   is   money  damp?    When  it  is  dew  in    the 

— "A  splendid  ear,  but  a  very  poor  voice,"  as  the  or- 
gan-grinder said  to  the  donkey. 

— The  band  played  "  Little  Brown  Jug  "  at  the  pro- 
hibitory ratification  meeting  in  Worcester. 

—An  Indiana  father  crawled  under  a  corn-crib  and 
wept  when  his  daughter  married  an  astronomer. 

—The  procurement  of  a  clean  paper  collar  for  the 
groom  detained  a  high-toned  Newark  wedding  an  hour 
and  a  h.ilf  the  other  day. 

—Daniel  Webster  has  accepted  a  position  on  the 
New  York  police,  and  it  is  therefore  inferred  that  his 

—Short  dresses  are  coming  into  fashion  again,  and 
young  ladies  are  experiencing  the  old,  old  difficulty  of 
getting  a  No.  6  foot  into  a  No.  4  shoe. 

—The  man  who  has  not  anything  to  boast  of  but  his 
illustrious  ancestors  is  like  a  potato  plant— the  only 
good  belonging  to  him  is  under  ground. 

—The  opinion  is  being  strengthened  every  day  that 
the  man  who  first  made  a  shirt  to  button  behind  did 
more  for  the  world  than  one  who  has  dis 


—A  ferryman  was  .asked  by  a  timid  lady  whether 
rowed.     "  Oh  I  no,"  he  said,  "  We  always  find  'cm  the 

—Girls,  as  you  value  your  lives,  don't  gel  up  and 
get  breakfast  in  the  mornings.  A  young  lady  at- 
tempted it  one  day  last  week,  and  was  burned  to  death. 
Show  this  to  your  mammas. 

—An  excited  railway  man,  who  shouts  into  the  cars 
the  names  of  the  stations,  and  who  hears  a  great  deal 
of  complaint  because  the  names  are  called  indistinctly 
wants  to  know  if  the  public  expect  tenors  at  $40  per 
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Sherman  &•  j^yde's    Musical   Review. 


A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

721    MARKET  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
Have  Received  for  the 

HOLIDAYS, 

The  most  Elegant  Stock  of 

Books  and  Fancy  Stationery  ! 

EVER  BROUGHT  TO  THIS  MARKET, 
ConsistiDg  iu  part  of 

STANDARD   BOOKS,  in  Fine  Bindings, 

GIFT  BOOKS,  ILLUSTEATKD  BOOKS, 
JUVENILES,  TOY   BOOKS, 

BIBLES,  PRAYER  BOOKS, 
ALBUMS,  WHITING   DESKS, 

PORTFOLIOS,  ETC. 

Wedding  and  FasMonable  Stationery. 

An  elegaut  stock  in  all  of  the  Latest  Styles. 

Engraving  and  Printing. 

Wedding  Cards,  Invitations,  Visiting  Cards,  Mottoes, 
Crests,  Monograms,  etc.,  engraved  in  the  highest  style 
of  the  art.  A.  L.  BANCROFT  k  CO. 


LARGEST  and   FINEST  Assortment  of 


Wines,  Liquors,   Chanipa^fnes,  ctf.,  at 

BO^^TElSr    BRO'S. 

432  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Prof.  C.  J.  J.  Smith, 


Music,  Languages  &  Drawing, 

RESIDENCE  : 

749  MARKET  STREET. 

Orders  received  at  Sherman  &  Hyde's  Music  Store 


Holiday  Presents! 

JUST  RBCEIVED! 

A  Large  and  Varied  aBsortment  of 

GIFT  J500KS, 
PHOTOGRAPH  ALBUiUS. 

FRIENDSHIP  ALBUMS, 
JUVENILE  BOOKS, 

TABLE  CROQUET, 
NEW  STYLE    STATIONERY,  ETC., 

Expressly  for  the  Holiday  trade. 

Birthday,  Wedding,  and  Party  orders  a  Specialty. 
Visiting  Cards  neatly  engraved,  written  and  printed. 

CHILION   BE^CH, 
JVb.  5  3Iontgoniery  St., 


HOUSEWORTH'S 


Photographic  Parlors, 


(2  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 


First  floor,  opposite  Liek  Ho 


Masonic  Temple, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Latest  Novelties! 

Largest  Assortment! 

Direct  Importation! 

B  UYEB,  REICH  &  CO., 

No.  139  Kearny  Street, 

Between  Sutter  and  Post  Sts., 

SAN  rRANOISOO, 

Have  enlargeil   flieir  establishment,  and  are 

now  openinp  every  day  the  latest  novelties  from  Euro- 
pean and  Eastern  markets  in 

Faucy  Goods,  Trimmings, 

Buttons  and  Holiday  Goods. 

Our  reputed  stock  (the  largest  on  the  Pacific  Coaat)  of 
Zepliyr,  Worsted,  German  and  American 
AVoolt-n  and  Cotton  Yarns,  I'Jmbroideries, 
Kiuliroidery  Materials  and  Genuine  Jouvin 
K. id  Gloves  is  this  season  better  assorted  than  ever 
befure.     We  have  reduced  our 

SSrOne.  Button,  Genuine,  Jonvin  Kid 
Gloves  to  S1.5U  per  pair. 

A^Une  Button  (genuine,  Jonvin  Kid 
Gloves  (old  stamp)  to  Sl«*5  pf  r  pair. 

Ob^  One  Button,  Fine  Vienna    Gloves  to  75 

a'  full  line  of  Two  and  Three  Button 
Jonvin  Gloves  on  hand. 

Q9~  Orders  from  the  Country  promptly 
attended  to. 


MEYER'S 

AND 

NING  ROOMS 


LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN, 
No.  311  Svitter  Street, 

Above  Kearny, 
SAN"    inK,A.]srciSCO. 
A  Separate  Department  for  Ladies  and  Families. 
Our  rooms  have  just  been  elegantly  refitted  and  fres- 
coed, for  the  accommodation  of  our  patrons. 

LOUIS  MEYER, 

Proprietor, 


For  Artistic  Position  and  Exquisite  Finish  the 

PORTRAITS 

Taken  at  this  elegant  establish- 
ment have  never  l^een  equalled 
anywhere. 

With  improved  apparatus,  we 
can  make  from  Miniature  to  Life- 
size  Portraits,  and  6nish  them  in 
Water  Colors,  India  Ink,  Crayon 
or  Oil  Colors,  by  artists  who  have 
always  taken  first  premiums  wher- 
ever their  work  has  been  exhibited 
for  competition. 

Those  wishing //'si-c/ass  Photo- 
graphs should  see  our  specimens 
before  sitting  elsewhere. 

THOMAS  HOUSEWOETH  X-  CO., 

Portrait  and  Landscape  Photographers, 

12  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  opposite  Lick  Bouse, 
SALESROOII  : 

No.  9  Montgomery  Street,  under  Lick  House. 


Sherman  &•  -fiYDE's    Musical  Review. 


Skiiaii  &  Hyde's  Musical  Eeview. 


DECEMBER,  ,874. 

Rates  for  Advertisements. 

TIME. 

■i  Col. 

HCol. 

JiCol. 

ICol. 

$  5  no 
12  no 
22  00 

42  50 

$  7  00 
16  00 
28  00 
55  00 

$10  00 
22  00 
42  50 
80  00 

Three  months 

42  50 

One  Year 

150  00 

TERMS. 
Sinyle  copiPB 10c. 

One  copy,  per  annum $1  00 

Si! 


A  liberal  compensation  offered  to  agents  and  cai 
Address 

SHERMAN  &  HYDE'S  MDSICAL  REVIEW, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OUR  CLOSING  VOLUME. 

The  first  volume  of  the  McsicAi,  Review 
closes  with  thi.i  number,  and  we  improve  the 
occasion  to  refer  to  our  experience  during  the 
year.  Our  commencement  last  January,  with  a 
montlily  journal  of  twelve  pages,  seemed  a  haz- 
ardous experiment  to  many  of  our  friends,  who 
feared  that  the  interest  in  music  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  was  insufficient  to  sustain  a  first-class 
musical  journal,  which  should  rank  with  the 
valuable  publications  of  Eastern  cities.  But 
we  had  faith  in  the  musical  taste  of  the  public, 
whose  generous  appreciation  of  our  efforts  has 
been  shown  not  only  by  cordial  expressions,  but 
by  a  rapidly  growing  subscription  list. 

We  have  sought  to  give  our  patrons  each 
month,  able  biographical  sketches  of  musical 
celebrities,  poetry,  art  notes,  choice  miscellany 
and  correspondence,  gleanings  from  musical  his- 
tory, criticisms  of  musical  entertainments  in 
San  Francisco  and  elsewhere,  editorial  comments 
upon  important  topics,  and  from  three  to  four 
"pieces  of  new  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
We  are  aware  that  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy 
every  person,  owing  to  the  great  diversity  of  taste, 
especially  in  the  insertion  of  music,  but  we  have 
endeavored  to  give  every  class  of  performers 
Borne  pieces  adapted  to  their  skill .  In  our  musi- 
cal criticisms,  we  have  aimed  to  avoid  fulsome 
eulogy  and  captious  fault-finding  alike,  and  to 
award  just  iiraise  to  merit,  with  friendly  sugges- 
tions for  improvement.  Our  regular  correspond- 
ent, "  Dry  Bones,"  has  furnished  articles  con- 
cerning musical  entertainments  in  Now  York, 
which  clearly  delineate  the  advancement  of 
our  art  in  that  city. 

For  the  coining  year,  to  keep  up  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  art,  wo  shall  commence  the  second 
volume  of  the  MlISICAI.  HltVIEW  next  mouth 
with  thirty  pages,  and  improve  it  in  every 
department.  Wo  propose  to  increase  the  number 
of  our  original  articles  and  clioice  selections  from 
musical  literature,   and  to  add  now  features  of 


interest  for  the  instruction  and  aid  of  the  pub- 
lic :  in  fact  it  is  our  purpose  to  make  our  journal 
a  representative  of  American  progress  in  music, 
worthy  a  place  in  every  intelligent  family. 

If  our  subscribers  will  favorably  mention  the 
Mustc.\T.  Review  to  their  associates  and 
secure  us  additional  subscriptions,  they  will  not 
only  confer  upon  us  a  personal  favor,  and  enable 
us  to  still  further  advance  the  cause  of  music, 
but  they  will  also  promote  the  culture  and  en- 
joyment of  their  friends.  Grateful  for  the  liberal 
patronage  we  have  received,  we  hope  to  merit 
its  continuance. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  expense  attending  the  gradual  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Musical  Review  during  the  past 
year,  has  compelled  us  to  raise  the  subscription 
price  from  $1  to  $1.50,  in  coin,  per  year,  com- 
mencing with  the  next  number.  We  trust  this 
advance  in  price  will  meet  general  approval, 
especially  in  view  of  our  increase  from  twelve 
pages  in  January  last  to  thirty  pages  in  our  next 
number,  and  the  improvement  in  quantity  as 
well  as  quality  of  reading  matter. 

It  will  be  observed  that  four  or  more  pieces  of 
new  music  will  be  published  in  each  number, 
and  these  alone  are  worth  double  the  8ub.scrip- 
tion  price.  Again,  the  new  postal  law  requires 
us  to  prepay  all  postage  from  tl  o  Ist  of  January, 
1875,  which    is  a  large  additional    expense   to 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  currency^  by 
money  orders  or  in  registered  letters,  at  $1.65 
per  year.  Ten  or  more  subscriptions  may  be  sent 
in  coin  by  express  at  our  expense.  We  solicit 
the  kind  offices  of  our  patrons  in  securing  new 
subscribers,  as  well  as  in  sending  their  own  re- 
newals, and  promise  to  study  their  interest  in 
preparing  our  journal  for  their  perusal. 


LESSONS  OF  THE  HOUR. 

This  month,  the  chill  December  of  the  poet, 
has  opened  in  San  Francisco  with  warm  and 
sunny  days,  unusual  even  in  this  mild  and 
genial  winter  climate  ;  while  east  and  west  alike 
are  visited  with  heavy  snows  and  bitter  cold. 

But  the  coVtrast  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  slopes  does  not  end  with  the  climate. 
The  Western  States  are  recovering  from  the 
business  pro.stration  of  a  year  ago,  but  reports 
from  eastern  cities  are  gloomy,  and  in  New 
York  it  is  estimated  that  90,000  people  are  out 
of  employment.  Despite  the  orgauizod  eft'orts 
of  generous  citizens,  the  amount  of  suffering 
during  the  winter  just  comraonced  will  undoubt- 
edly bo  greater  than  for  a  decade.  Business  is 
depressed,  all  classes  are  apprehensive,  and 
"  hard  times"  seem  to  have  almost  reached  the 
climax  of  human  endurance. 

In  San  Francisco,  on  the  contrary,  the  finan- 
cial Btaguatiou  of  a  few  years  since  has  grad- 
ually given  place  to  a  steady  prosperity,  and 
this  winter  is  peculiarly  auspicious.  The  me- 
chanics and  laborers  are  fully  occupied,  and  the 
vast  number  and  substantial  character  of  the 
structures  erected  and  improvements  made, 
show  a  remarkable  progress,  which  is  shared 


by  our  suburban  towns.  The  agricultural  in- 
terests throughout  the  State  have  been  advanced 
beyond  precedent  by  plentiful  rains  for  three 
years  past,  and  extended  by  a  large  immigra- 
tion ;  while  the  mines  are  being  worked  more 
successfully  than  for  many  years.  Mercantile 
affairs  are  equally  flourishing,  and  the  supply 
of  money  for  commercial  purposes  is  equal  to 
the  demand  ;  while  our  State  is  pervaded  by 
general  confidence  and  cheer. 

These  alternating  periods  of  activity  and  de- 
pression are  common  to  all  sections  of  our 
country,  and  notably  to  large  cities  ;  and  those 
interested  in  the  exalted  arts  of  music,  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  whether  as  artist,  perforiner 
or  pupil,  are  greatly  affected  by  these  fluctua- 
tions. Musicians  and  artists  are  distinguished 
for  their  generous  spirit  and  their  appreciation 
of  the  beautifni,  usually  in  exact  jn'oportion  to 
their  devotion  to  art.  What  the  common  con- 
sciousness of  mankind  pronounces  luxuries, 
appear  necessities  to  their  natures,  which  are 
rendered  susceptible  to  harmony  and  beauty  by 
communion  with  the  sphere  of  art. 

To  attain  surroundings  proportionate  to  their 
conscious  needs,  requires  large  pecuniary  out- 
lays, and  even  the  most  fortunate  are  compelled 
to  a  measure  of  self-denial.  In  all  their  ex- 
penditures they  display  a  lavish  tendency;  and 
when  well  remunerated  for  their  services,  they 
rarely  provide  for  the  future,  and  are  conse- 
quently overwhelmed  by  reverses  which  others 
can  safely  endure.  Our  teachers  and  artists 
should  therefore  seek  to  practice  that  wise 
economy  which  abhors  extremes,  and  which 
secures  the  advantages  of  their  art  with  the 
moderate  comforts  of  life.  By  this  course, 
they  avoid  both  the  improvidence  which  leads 
to  excesses,  and  the  parsimony  that  dwarfs  the 
soul ;  and  they  prepare  for  both  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  human  experience. 

Persons  of  ordinary  occupations  too  often 
destroy  their  social  life  by  exclusive  attention 
to  monetary  matters,  while  those  of  aesthetic 
tastes  generally  act  quite  the  reverse.  In  the 
abstract,  the  latter  are  correct,  yet  in  this  world 
of  difiSculties,  the  imperative  needs  and  duties 
of  life  demand  of  both  sexes  business  ability 
and  prudence,  to  guard  from  privation  and  en- 
sure permanent  success.  Lessons  like  these 
should  now  bo  learned  by  the  instructors  of 
our  coast,  while  the  inspiration  of  their  art  is 
sustained  by  a  popular  demand  for  their  mer- 
itorious and  faithful  labors. 


NOTICE. 

In  consequence  of  the  change  in  the  Postal 
Law,  which  takes  effect 'January  1st,  1875,  all 
mail  matter  must  be  prepaid  at  the  office  of 
publication.  Subscriptions  to  the  Review  from 
that  date  will  be  $1.50  in  coin  or  $1.65  in  cur- 
rency or  postage  stamps.  Shkrman  &  Utdk, 
Publishei-8.      

The  sweetest  word  in  our  language  is  lovf. 
The  greatest  word  in  our  language  is  Ood.  The 
word  expressing  the  shortest  time  Is  »ow.  The 
three  make  the  greatest  and  sweetest  duty  man 
can  perforin  :  Love  Cod  now.  To  obey  this 
should  be  our  aim. 


Sherman  &•  Hyde's  ^VLusical  j^i 


MUSIC  m  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


From  an  admirable  article  in  the  Michigan 
Teacher,  edited  and  published  at  Niles,  Mich., 
by  Henry  A.  Ford,  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts, which  show  the  author's  vigorous  treat- 
ment of  this  interesting  topic  : 

Since  the  study  of  music  requires,  in  order  to 
brinf;  people  to  a  high  standard,  a  long  aeries 
of  efforts,  suitable  attention  must  be  paid  to 
fundamental  plans.  It  may  be  said  that  we,  as 
an  American  people,  should  lay  a  foundation  for 
the  development  of  this  art  within  all  our  bor- 
ders. This  should  be  done  not  for  immediate 
results  alone,  but  in  view  of  the  tremendous 
and  beautiful  future  which  looms  up  so  enconr- 
agingly  before  lis.  The  study  of  music  should 
be  elevated  from  a  parrot-like  practice  to  an  en- 
deavor to  master  scientifically  its  theory.  The 
method  euployed  in  most  schools  is  to  sing  by 
rote  from  the  modern  tune-books  prepared  for 
school  use. 

The  contents  of  many  of  these  publications 
consi'ft  of  tame  songs  and  ditties,  which  the 
shallow  but  prolific  brains  of  some  money- 
making  composers  have  produced.  The  num- 
ber of  tunes  a  book  contains,  the  quantity  and 
not  the  quality,  is  the  direction  in  which  the 
ambition  of  some  publishers  runs.  The  jingling, 
and  I  perhaps  may  say  the  pretty  tunes  con- 
tained in  these  issues,  are  learned  by  the 
scholars  by  ear,  and  the  pupils  become  quite 
proficient  in  rendering  the  marching  or  the  gal- 
loping chorus.  There  is  movement  in  a  certain 
■  sense  ;  there  is  a  kind  of  melody  ;  there  is  a 
semblance  of  harmony  ;  but  the  larger  number 
of  pieces  sung,  both  in  our  day-schools  and  our 
Sunday-schools,  are  very  thin,  so  fur  as  solid 
merit  in  the  sentiment  of  the  words  and  the 
quality  of  the  music  is  concerned.  "We  might 
have  better  words  if  we  had  better  poets,  and 
better  music  if  we  had  better  culture. 

The  publishers  are  not,  however,  altogether 
to  blame.  They  supply  the  style  of  music  which 
is  demanded  of  them.  How  often  it  is  said,  "  I 
would  prefer  to  hear  '  Yankee  Doodle'  to  an  air 
from  Schubert;  or  'Coming  through  the  Rye,' 
to  a  selection  from  Verdi."  The  preference  is 
not  strange.  It  is  simply  an  evidence  of  the 
degree  of  culture  of  (he  one  making  the  re- 
mark. What  we  want,  then,  is  to  supplant  this 
tame  and  limited  culture  by  one  that  is  more, 
thorough  and  extended.  Our  children  should 
be  led  into  the  mysteries  of  music  at  once,  and 
not  be  allowed  to  wander  outside  of  its  sacred 
precincts. 

It  is  plain,  beyond  controversy,  that  language 
is  one  of  the  first  studies  that  a  child  can,  ac- 
cording to  nature,  take  up.  Music  is  a  very 
near  relation  to  language.  It  is  indeed  only 
the  practical  extended  to  the  beautiful.  We 
know  that  in  a  sense  music  is  the  prolonging  of 
the  voice  of  speech.  But  music  is  more  than 
prolonged  vocalization,  for  modulation  and  com- 
binations of  tones  in  music  aft'ect  feeling  just 
as  thought  expressed  in  the  eloquence  of  lan- 
guage moves  the  emotions  and  will. 

The  art  of  reading  and  of  composing  music 
should  proceed  parallel  with  the  effort  to  mas- 
ter the  art  of  reading  and  composing  in  our 
native  tongue.  When  it  comes  to  pass  that 
boys  and  girls  learn  to  read  music  at  siglit,  as 
they  learn  to  read  words,  and  when  they  study 
the  art  of  musical  composition  as  they  study 
the  ait  of  discourse,  we  shall  then  have  a  mu- 
sical taste  which  no  twaddle  can  satisfy,  and  a 
power  to  render  beautiful  music  which  shall  be 
equaled  only  by  the  eloquence  tor  which  Amer- 
icans are  noted,  and  are  yet  to  be  still  more 
widely  celebrated. 

For,  as  the  study  of  rhetoric  not  only  fits  the 
student  to  compose,  but  also  enables  him  to 
criticise,  so  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  music 
will  not  only  enable  one  to  express  bis  own  mu- 
sical ideas,  but  also  to  examine  and  judge 
exactly  as  to  the  real  worth  of  the  musical  pro- 
ductions of  others.     The  attainment  of  thi 


our  common  school  curriculum,  which  shall 
place  the  study  of  music  by  the  side  of  the  study 
of  English,  and  which  shall  permit  children  to 
learn  musical  notes  at  the  same  point  in  the 
course  at  which  they  learn  the  alphabet,  and 
which  shall  allow  the  advancement  of  these  two 
studies  in  parallel  steps.  Then  when  students 
graduate  in  science,  literature,  or  classics,  they 
will  also  h.ive  reached  some  degree  of  proficiency 
in  the  divine  art  of  music. 

There  is  a  system  for  the  study  of  vocal,  and 
indeed  of  instrumental  music,  which  has  been 
widely  used  for  many  years  in  France,  which 
combines  in  a  simple  progressive  course  all  the 
elements  of  this  study,  and  which  will  bring  the 
most  stubborn  voice  to  yield  to  the  control  of 
time,  and  the  dullest  ear  to  respond  to  the  de- 
mands of  tune.  This  method  is  called,  "  The 
Galin  Method  of  Musical  Study."  I  see  by  a 
late  paper  that  an  American  lady  has  translated 
this  method  and  has  arranged  it  for  use  in  our 
common  schools.  The  three  fundamental  prin- 
ciples followed  by  this  method  are  : 

1.  The  difaculties  are  presented  singly; 

2.  They  are  presented  in  progressive  order; 

3.  They  are  arranged  for  modern  capacity. 

There  are  some  obstacles  in  the  way  of  incor- 
porating in  this  fundamental  manner,  a  thor- 
ough study  of  music  in  the  course  adopted  for 
our  public  schools.  One  is  the  lack  of  imme- 
diate utility.  Many  of  our  tax-payers  are  una- 
ble to  see  beyond  a  dollar  rolling  towards  them, 
or  sent  out  from  them  to  bring  others  back. 
Another  obstacle,  no  doubt,  will  appear  in  the 
meager  supply  of  teachers.  This  difliculty 
would  be  soon  overcome  if  a  demand  for  teach- 
ers were  made.  No  service  has  yet  been  wanted 
but  some  one  has  been  found  to  perform  it.  A 
high  order  of  teacher,s  in  this  particular  should 
be  sought,  and  I  believe  that  a  proper  remu- 
neration will  bring  them  out.  Any  standard  of 
teaching  can  be  Reached,  if  the  powers  that  be 
are  both  firm  and  generous. 

If  a  teacher  of  so  excellent  a  system  as  the 
Galin  method  cannot  at  once  be  found,  there 
are  very  many  who  are  able  to  follow  the  old 
paths,  and  lead  the  pupils  of  our  common 
schools  to  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  sci- 
ence of  music,  and  to  a  facility  in  reading  and 
singing   difficult  and   noble    productions  in  a 


charming  lady  is  far  too  wise  to  sing  in  oratorios,  and 
for  what  she  did  she  was  paid  £M0  (or  $2,000)  a  night, 
and  yet  the  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Musical  Festi- 
va^declared  that  the  nights  she  sang  were  the  cheapest 
in  the  end.  Sims  Reeves,  when  he  did  appear,  was  in 
better  voice  than  ever,  thanks  to  the  excellent  care  he 
tates  of  that ;  indeed,  it  seems  as  if  he  is  growing  young 

Mile.  Albani  has  been  adding  fresh  laurels  to  her 
rapidly  increasing  wreath,  and  I  am  sure  deserves  all 
she  gets.  Young,  pleasing,  graceful,  and  hard  working, 
she  is  winning  high  praise  from  all  who  hear  her,  and 
there  are  not  a  few  who  prophesy  that  as  in  the  inevit- 
able course  of  events  that  "bright  particular  star," 
Patti.must  fade  from  the  musical  heavens,  Emma  Albani 
will  more  than  supply  the  vacant  place.  Sptaking  of 
Patti,  reminds  me  of  a  paragraph  I  saw  in  a  London 
paper,  concerning  "  a  tempest  in  a  tea-pot"  at  the  Opera- 
house,  Paris.  The. nights  the  Marquise  do  Caux  sang, 
owing  to  the  amount  she  was  paid,  the  manager  had  to 
double  the  price  of  every  seat  in  the  house,  at  which 
Monsieur  Faure,  the  eminent  baritone  at  the  same  house, 
sent  in  his  resignation.  Of  course,  the  afifair  will  be  set- 
tled amicably,  as  M.  Faure  is  decidedly  too  valuable  to 
lose  ;  everything  he  undertakes  being  rendered  so  as  to 
defy  criticism— his  finished  singing,  his  charming  voice 
and  excellent  acting  all  combining  to  render  him  a  great 
favorite  both  in  Paris  and  here.  Mile.  Titiens  has  been 
very  severely  pulled  to  pieces  by  the  critics  quite  lately, 
her  upper  tones  being  said  to  be  no  notes  at  all ;  indeed, 
when  I  heard  her  last  season,  they  seemed  to  resemble 
screams  more  than  any  thing  else,  her  middle  tones  being 
still  fine.  Even  Madame  Nilssoa  came  in  for  some  very 
sharp  criticism  last  season  for  daring  to  sing  "Valen- 
tina."  in  Gli  Ugonatii,  for  her  beneSt  night.  The  fact  is, 
the  audiences  of  both  houses  have  been  so  spoilt  by 
hearing  things  done  in  the  very  best  manner  that  they 
cannot  make  any  allowance  at  all  for  even  a  detect  pro- 
duced by  time  and  wear  iu  a  voice  they  once  thought 
superb.  There  was  nothing  but  praise  said  of  Mme. 
Nilsson  in  /(  Tatismam:  she  created  the  part  of  "  Edith 
Plantagenet,"  so  the  critics  could  not  Bay  they  "had 
heard  it  better  done." 

Uy  the  way,  a  statue  was  unveiled  by  Sir  M.  Costa  in 
the  vestibule  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  last  month ,  and  on 
its  pedestal  was  inscribed  one  word  only  :  "  Balfo."  It 
is  finely  executed,  the  composer  being  in  an  easy,  erect 
position,  the  left  hand   supporting  a  roll  of  paper,  the 


manner,  not  only  creditable  to  themselves,  but     ^^^^i  holding  a  pen.  a  cloak  fluug  about  the  left  arm  and 
which  will  be  an  honor  to  any  school  and  to     gijouider.reUeving  what  might  otherwise  have  been  stiff 


any  country.  Like  every  other  experiment,  a 
beginning  is  needed.  There  must  be  an  enter- 
ing wedge.  A  wedge,  however,  which  cleaves 
its  way  to  the  time  and  tune  of  beautiful  song 
will  not  long  be  delayed  in  rending  apart  any 
opposition  which  may  aj^pear. 


MUSIC  IN  LONDON. 

London,  October  2Gth,  1874. 
Deab  Review;— London  has  been  very  dull,  musically 
speaking,  ever  since  the  operas  closed,  but  not  so  the 
country— Liverpool  having  especially  distinguished  her- 
self; several  well-known  and  excellent  works  having  been 
produced  during  last  month  and  part  of  this  in  a  manner 
which  has  seldom  been  equaled.  Indeed,  with  such 
artistes  as  Titiens,  Albani,  Patti,  Santley,  Foil  and  Sims 
Reeves,  one  cannot  feel  astonished  at  the  fact  that  each 
separate  work  as  it  was  executed  was  pronounced  a  suc- 
cess. One  in  particular,  •'  The  Light  of  the  World,"  by 
Arthur  Sullivan,  was  so  in  a  pecuniary  sense  as  weU  as 
otherwise. 

•■  In  the  above  work  Mr.  Sullivan  seems  to  have  taken 
up  his  stand-point  as  a  composer  of  the  forms  of  mu- 
sical expression  instead  of  a  master  of  technical  musical 
details.  Neither  the  fugal  points  of  Handel,  the  cho- 
rales of  Bach,  nor  the  rich  dramatic  coloiing  of  Men- 
delssohn are  to  be  found  in  the  •  Light  of  the  World, 
but  instead  we  find  music  instinct  with  religious  fervor, 
completely  melodious  and  full  of  individual  character, 
showing  that  the  composer  not  only  possessed  original 
ideas,  but  took  an  original  manner  of  expressing  them." 

I  have  quoted  the  preceding  irom,  the  most  able 
critique  I  have  seen.  Mr.  Sullivan  is  well  known  here 
as  a  composer  of  a  certain  class  (not  the  best)  of  bal- 
lads, a  few  of  his  earlier  ones  being  considerably  better. 

_  Among  those  who  sang  at  the  secular  concerts  Mme. 

suits,  I  am  aware,  calls  for  a  rearrangement  of  '  Patti  shone  with  all  her  accustomed  brilliancy.    That 


As  far  as  this  last  work  of  his  is  concerned.  I  believe  it 
merely  made  a  succes  d'ahme  last  season,  and  although 
every  one  wished  to  he  as  gentle  with  it  as  possible,  they 
could  not  conceal  the  fact  that  among  many  evidences 
therein  of  a  master-hand,  there  were  some  things  that 
had  been  heard  before,  and  others  that  were  more  com- 
mon-place  than  clever. 

There  is  nothing  "on"  just  now,  except  the  Prom- 
enade Concerts  at  Covent  Garden,  conducted  by  Mon- 
sieur Hervi,  and  they  are  only  just  beginning  to  put 
forward  one  or  two  of  the  cAeoaux  de  balaiUe. 

A  Mile.  liianchi  made  a  favorable  impression  at  the 
be"ijining  of  the  season,  having  a  flelible  voice,  but  a 
thin  one  ;  however,  she  may  doubtles  improve,  being 
very  young.  Mme.  Sherrington  has  been  singing  a  tew 
nights,  and  Mme.  Sinico  is  to  appear  s  — 
is  a  pleasant  little  lady,  with  a  voic 
the  latter  is  well  known  aa  an  excellent  operatic  singer 
and  actress. 

The  seventeenth  season  of  the  Monday  Popular  Con- 
certs at  St.  James'  Hall,  commences  November  3d. 
Amongst  the  artistes  engaged,  I  see  the  names  of  MM. 
Hans  von  Bulow  and  Sainton  :  also.  Miss  Sterling,  who 
has  been  studying  under  Mrs.  G.  Macfarren.  A  series 
of  concerts  are  to  be  given  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall 
after  November  7th.  Charles  Halli,  the  favorite  pianist, 
is  playing  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Sidney  Smith  is  going 
to  give  some  pianoforte  recitals  at  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms,  and  I  hope  that,  fortified  by  the  above,  the  mu- 
sical portion  of  London  may  be  enabled  to  exist  for  a 
short  time,  until  something  else  turns  uj).  l.  f. 


The  former 
i  like  a  lark'^,  and 


SPEixraa  well  of  all  mankind  is  the  worst  kind  of 
detraction,  for  It  takes  away  the  reputation  of  a  few  good 
men  in  the  world  by  making  all  aliie. 


Sherman  &■  Wyde's    Musical   Review. 
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— Ou  the  11th  of  November,  at  Mercantile  Library 
Hall,  Mr.  F.  Haeeters  and  his  pupils,  assisted  by  Messrs. 
F.  Pipers,  violinist,  and  A.  Hililebrand,  violincellist, 
and  by  the  Teutonia  Double  Quartette,  gave  their  second 
musical  soiree,  which  was  well  attended. 

The  programme  comprised  twenty-two  vocal  and  instru- 
mental pieces,  carefully  selected,  which  were  given  in  a 
very  credilable  manner.  The  Fantaisie  Caprice  for  Piano 
and  violin  was  admirably  rendered  by  Messrs.  Haesters 
and  Pipers.  The  "Overture  of  Martha"  by  Misses  .\.  Har- 
rison and  L.  Dietrich  on  piano  and  by  Misses  Pipers 
and  Hildebrand  on  violin  and  cello,  was  given  with  fin"? 
expression.  The  "  QuatuorConcertant,"  onfourpianos, 
l>y  Misses  A.  Harrison,  L.  Dietrich,  R.  Greenwald  and 
CI.  Rpgensburger,  was  played  with  spirit  and  enthusiasm, 
and  liie  several  of  the  songs  was  received  with  great 
favor.  The  Teutonia  Double  Quartette  in  their  rendering 
of  Schlaf-Lied  and  Quodlibet  displayed  good  taste  and 
excellent  culture. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  for  the  entire  pro- 
gramme, but  will  state  the  names  of  the  class  in  addition 
to  the  foregoing,  viz.:  Misses  M.  Miller,  J.  Scott,  L. 
Pfeiffer,  L.  Haney,  K.  Wooster,  L.  Stafford,  E.  Haney,  J. 
Citron,  H.  Triest,  CI.  Heizman,  E.  MacDonald,  L.  lis  and 
Th.  Hermann,  and  Masters  W.  Jost,  B.  Citron,  M. 
Strauss,  J,  Triest  and  Ch.  Jost.  The  Teutonia  Double 
Quartette  is  composed  as  follows  :  Messrs.  E.  Hartman 
M.  Sand,  J.  Heizman.  W.  Willie.  B.  Neubert,  Ch. 
Schilller,  G.  Traiitner  and  E.  Schnulenhaus.  Mr.  Haes. 
ters  has  conscientiously  and  thoroughly  instructed  his 
interesting  class,  as  is  evidenced  by  their  correct  and 
expressive  rendering  of  difficult  pieces.  The  entertain- 
ment was  enjoyed  by  an  appreciative  audience. 

— Schumann's  Pilgrimage  of  the  Rose  produced  for  the 
first  time  in  this  city,  and  Mendelssohn's  As  the  Hart 
Pants  were  given  at  Dashaway  Hall,  November  16th, 
under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Powers, 
to  an  invited  audience.  Of  the  merits  of  The  Pilgrimage 
of  the  Rose  as  compared  with  the  Paradise  and  the  Peri. 
and  other  productions  of  Schumann,  we  do  not  purpose 
to  speak  at  length.  Bearing  a  likeness  to  the  "  Peri "  in 
construction,  particularly  in  entrusting  the  narration  to 
the  tenor,  as  in  the  work  mentioned,  it  does  not  come 
up  to  its  excellence  as  a  composition.  "  We  might  per- 
haps call  it  a  musical  idyl,  yet  we  must  say  that  from  its 
rather  weak  and  sentimental  nature  it  belongs  to  that 
school  which  has  been  known  of  late  in  novels  and 
poetry  as  •  the  lovely  school.'  " 

Miss  Clafa  Beuller,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  im- 
portant part  of  the  Rose  Maiden,  acquitted  herself  with 
great  credit,  and  fully  sustained  the  admirable  impres- 
sion made  in  this  city  in  previous  appearances.  The 
solo,  "Dank,  Herr,  Dir  dort  "  (Thanks,  Lord,  to  Thee) 
was  sung  with  great  expression  and  feeling,  and  received 
the  applause  it  fully  merited.  In  the  duet  "  Ich  Weiss 
cin  Roslein"  (I  know  a  Eoselet)  sung  with  Mr.  Joseph 
Maguire,  it  was  necessary  to  respond  to  the  demand  for 
an  encore,  a  repetition  allowable  only  from  its  disconnec- 
tion from  the  narration. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Tippett  fulfilled  the  task  of  narrator 
(tenor)  assigned  him  acceptably.  Misses  Brown,  Spen- 
cer and  Steele  in  the  opening  trio,  and  Mrs.  Powers  and 
Miss  Nellie  Stone,  deserve  especial  mention  for  their 
share  of  the  performance,  particularly  the  two  latter,  to 
whom  much  credit  is  due  for  their  rendition  of  the 
duets.  Mr.  W.  C.  Campbell  as  the  grave-digger,  Mr. 
Chas.  0.  Stone  as  the  miller  and  Mrs.  B.N.  Brunt  as  the 
miller's  wife,  also  sang  their  portion  with  duo  regard  to 
the  requirements  of  the  music. 

Of  the  choruses  we  have  only  to  speak  in  terms  of 
praise.  The  attention  paid  to  the  different  effects 
showed  the  care  bestowed  on  them  by  the  conductor, 
and  ho  must  have  felt  that  his  labor  in  this  particular 
was  not  wasted. 

The  performance  was  opened  with  Mendelssohn's 
delightful  composition  As  the  Hart  Pants  (42d  Psalm) 
the  soprano  solos  receiving  ample  attention  from  Mrs. 
K.  N.  Van  Brunt.  Tho  quintette,  oicopting  a  tride  too 
much  "  forte"  in  several  places,  was  ono  of  tho  princi- 
pal features  of  this  portion  of  the  entertainment. 


Mr.  Otto  Linden  conducted  the  entire  performance 
with  the  attention  to  detail  and  pointed  effect  which 
characterizes  whatever  he  undertakes,  and  as  in  point  of 
excellence  this  entertainment  compares  favorably  with 
those  preceding,  he  no  doubt  feels  amply  repaid  by  the 
success  of  this. 

We  take  occasion  to  here  express  our  thanks  to  those 
immediately  concerned  in  the  production  of  these 
charming  selections,  for  their  devotedness  to  the  cause 
of  good  music  and  the  advancement  and  growth  of 
musical  taste.  No  better  method  could  be  selected  to 
encourage  and  foster  a  higher  order  of  musical  culture, 
than  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  them,  and  their 
success  in  this  particular  is  evidenced  by  the  very  large 
and  select  audiences  which  have  assembled  to  witness 
and  enjoy  these  well  performed  works  of  the  best  com- 
posers. We  hope  ere  long  to  renew  the  welcome  task  of 
noticing  more  of  them  :  a  wish,  which,  we  are  sure,  is 
heartily  seconded  by  all  those  who  have  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  be  in  attendance  on  the  occasions  referred  to. 

—The  complimentary  concert  for  the  benefit  of  Miss 
Anna  Elzer  was  given  at  Piatt's  Hall,  November  19th, 
to  an  audience  large  and  enthusiastic,  on  which  occa- 
sion Mme.  Fabbri,  Misses  Wandestorde  and  Post, 
Messrs.  Makiu,  Voges,  Mansfeldt  and  Julius  and  Gus- 
tav  Hinrichs  rendered  the  different  numbers  of  the 
programme. 

The  opening  duet  for  piano  and  clarionet  was  well 
executed,  Mr.  Gustav  Hinrichs  being  one  of  our  best 
performers  on  the  latter  instrument. 

The  duets  between  Misses  Wandesforde  and  Elzer 
were  especial  features  of  the  evening,  and  deserved  the 
applause  bestowed  on  their  rendering.  Miss  Elzer 
being  the  beneBciaire,  was  warmly  received,  and  was 
the  recipient  of  many  tributes  from  her  friends,  in 
regard  to  both  her  talent  and  personal  attractions. 

Mme.  Fabbri  was,  as  usual,  excellent  in  her  selections, 
her  good  style  and  executiou  being  fully  appreciated 
by  the  audience, 

Mr.  Julius  Hinrichs  sustained  the  favorable  impres- 
sion heretofore  made,  by  his  performance  on  the  violin- 
cello,  of  a  Romauza  by  Schubert,  winning  much  ap- 
plause. 

Mr.  Mansfeldt,  besides  the  instrumental  portions  of 
the  programme,  supplied  the  place  of  Professor  Mulder 
as  accompanist,  the  Professor  being  obliged  to  succumb 
to  an  attack  of  sickness,  thereby  preventing  him  from 
being  present. 

With  the  exception  of  a  slight  blunder  in  the  closing 
quartette  from  "  William  Tell,"  the  programme  was  well 
performed,  and  Miss  Elzer  can  certainly  feel  gratified  at 
her  success. 

— Siguorina  Ida  Valcrga  gave  a  concert  at  Pacific  Hall 
November  2l8t.  to  a  large  audience,  on  which  occasion 
she  was  assisted  by  her  brother  and  sisters,  as  also  Big, 
L.  Contini,  baritone,  F.  Padovani,  violinist,  with  Mr,  B. 
L.  Yauke  as  accompanist.  The  programme  was  well 
carried  out,  but  the  different  numbers  rendered  call  for 
no  especial  mention. 

— OAKLiND  KiNDKnnAKTEN.— This  flourishing  school, 
which  is  located  on  Alice  street,  near  Twelfth,  in  Oak- 
laud,  and  is  under  tho  charge  of  Mrs.  Amelia  S.  Paul, 
held  an  entertaining  public  exhibition  at  Lyceum  Hall. 
November  24th.  The  children  who  took  part  are  from 
four  to  twelve  years  of  age,  and  show  the  thorough 
mental  and  physical  training  for  which  this  German 
system  is  distinguished.  The  exercises  were  varied  and 
well  arranged,  and  in  elocution,  personation  and  tho 
French  language,  the  pupils  showed  admirable  profi- 
ciency. 

But  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  their  progress 
was  moat  remarkable,  and  illustrated  in  a  most  convinc- 
ing manner  the  advantages  of  an  early  commencement 
of  musical  education  for  children.  Much  credit  is  due 
to  Mrs.  Paul  for  the  excellent  discipline  and  accurate 
rendering  of  her  pupils,  who  compare  favorably  with 
older  scholars  in  ordinary  schools.  Wo  h«pe  institu- 
tions of  this  character  will  become  inoro  general,  for 
children  greatly  need  such  complete  culture. 

—A  concert  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  tho  New 
Jerusalem  Church,  in  tlielr  building  on  O'Farrell  street. 
November  26lh,  at  which  Mr.  W.  C.  Campbell,  Mr,  John 
Trchane,  Mr,  M.  Liudskog,  pianist,  and  others  assisted. 


—Mr.  Prank  Gilder,  who,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
himself,  has  delayed  his  departure  for  the  East,  not- 
withstanding the  announcement  of  his  intention  so  to 
do,  and  the  fact  of  his  advertising  and  giving  a  farewell 
concert,  gave  another  of  his  concerts  on  Thanksgiving 
Day,  at  Pacific  Hall,  assisted  by  Miss  Susan  Gallon,  Mr. 
Alfred  Kelleher  and  Mr.  C.  Makin,  to  an  audience  which 
crowded  the  hall,  attracted,  no  doubt,  by  the  opportunity 
to  hear  the  vocalists  announced. 

Miss  Gallon  has  established  herself  as  a  favorite 
with  our  concert  goers,  and  never  fails  to  attract  and 
please  all.  Her  selections  were,  as  usual,  rendered  in  a 
manner  which  always  charms  her  hearers,  her  voice 
being  at  its  best  and  her  execution  all  that  could  be 
desired.  The  ballad  "  Coming  Through  the  Bye,"  was 
particularly  flue  and  was  received  with  marked  appre- 
ciation by  the  audience. 

Mr.  Kelleher,  who  is  always  reliable  and  to  be 
depended  upon  for  something  better  than  the  average, 
sang  with  much  success,  especially  in  the  duct,  with 
his  talented  wife,  from  Offenbach's  "  6C."  It  always 
affords  us  great  pleasure  to  hear  two  such  good  artists, 
a  feeling  in  which  all  will  join. 

Mr.  C.  Makiu  also  rendered  good  service  in  his  two 
selections,  although,  we  think,  for  the  opening'song, 
something  more  effective  could  have  been  given  in  the 
place  of  the  aria  from  the  Magic  Ftule.  Mr.  Makin  is 
improving  rapidly  and  deserves  success,  from  his  atten- 
tion to  all  he  undertakes  to  perform. 

Mr.  Gilder's  repertoire  seems  to  be  somewhat  cir- 
cumscribed, although  we  notice  ou  the  programme,  a 
"Fantasia  on  National  Melodies,"  announced  for  the 
first  time,  the  solo  being  one  of  his  own  composition. 
Give  us  something  new,  by  a  good  composer,  Mr. 
Gilder,  and  we  shall  be  greatly  obliged. 

—Thanksgiving  Day,  November  26th,  was  the  occasion 
for  two  concerts,  one  given  by  Mr.  Frank  Gilder,  the 
other  for  the  benefit  of  the  Netherland  Society,  the 
latter  being  well  attended,  as  were  all  places  of  amuse- 
ment  on  that  evening,  Madame  Fabbri,  Miss  Elzer,  and 
Professor  Mulder,  being  the  attractions. 

—Alice  and  Louis  Schmidt's  Concebt,  Pacific  Hall. 
December  1st,  was  the  place  and  time  for  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  concerts  ever  given  in  th  s  city,  and, 
althou'.;h  the  hall  was  only  half  filled,  the  pecuniary 
result  was  much  better  than  if  a  lower  price  of  admis- 
sion had  been  charged. 

The  opening  piece  was  s  septette  of  Beethoven, 
for  string  quartette,  clarionet,  bassoon  and  horn,  admi- 
rably rendered,  followed  by  Fcsca's  "  This  twilight 
hour,"  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Tippett.  Mendelssohn's  Piano 
Concerto,  with  quintette  accompaniment,  was  a  surpris- 
ing performance.  Miss  Alice  Schmidt  can  cerUinly 
afford  to  rest  her  reputation  on  the  fine  rendition  of  this 
beautiful  concerto.  Her  executiou,  precision,  accuracy 
and  expression  were  wonderful  in  one  so  young,  and 
the  least  we  can  say  is  that  the  rendering  would  reflect 
credit  upou  many  an  artist  of  celebrity. 

Miss  Clara  Bentler  sang  two  of  Beiueche's  aonga  with 
great  effect,  in  which  Mr.  Louis  Schmidt.  Sr.,  rendered 
good  assistance  in  the  violin  obligalo.  Mr.  Louis 
Schmidt.  Jr..  closed  the  first  part  with  Vieuxtemps" 
"Fantasia  Appassionata."  in  a  style  which  brought  a 
rousing  encore.  Master  Schmidt  certainly  bids  fair  to^ 
make  his  mark  as  a  violinist  of  the  first  rank,  his  per- 
formance of  the  "  Fantasia"  being  a  masterly  effort. 

Mr.  H.  Davidowitz,  who  made  bis  first  appearance  in 
this  city  at  this  concert,  failed  to  create  a  favorable 
impression,  in  tho  aria  fi-ora  ■'  Lupretia  Borgia."  With 
a  fair  voice,  he  exhibits  a  lack  of  style  and  a  tendency  to 
sing  out  of  time  which  is  painful,  to  say  the  least. 

Mr,  Schmidt,  Jr..  substituted  a  "Legende"  in  tho 
place  of  tho  concerto  announced,  which  was  also  en- 
cored. A  duet  from  "  Lohengrin,"  by  Jliss  Bentler  and 
Mr.  Tippett,  was  also  given,  aftor  which  Miss  Alice 
Schmidt  played  with  exquisite  taste  a  Ilrrceme  of  Schu- 
mann, and  a  "Song  without  words,"  b^*  Mendelssohn. 
The  string  quintette  in  *■  D  "  of  Haydn,  closed  tho  enter- 
tainment. 

Mr,  Schmidt  has  cause  to  be  gratified  at  tho  success  of 
this  entertainment,  the  difleront  instrumental  and  vocal 
selections  being  of  the  best,  aud  the  programme  carried 
out  with  groat  satisfaction  and  delight  to  all  present. 
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The  business  management  of  this  concert  was  entrust- 
ed to  Mr.  Charles  Scbutz,  who  is  not  to  be  excelled  in 
his  attention  to  the  details  of  a  manager  of  such  affairs, 
and  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  the  arrangements  made 
were  of  the  best  and  gave  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 

—Green  Street  CoNr.REGATiONAL  Chdech— A  con- 
cert for  tlie  benefit  of  the  church  fund,  was  given  at 
this  church,  December  Ist,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Howell,  Mrs.  M. 
R.  Blake.  Mies  Auita  Ciprico  ;  Messrs.  S.  D.  Mayer, 
Charles  B.  Stone  and  others,  participated  in  the  reuder- 
ing  of  a  well-arranged  programme. 

—Miss  Ivy  Wandesforde'E  concert,  held  at  Piatt's  Hall. 
December  3d.  was  very  well  attended,  the  programme 
being  up  to  the  standard  of  the  concerts  given  by  the 
same  performers.  Miss  Wandesforde  was  assisted  by 
Mme.  Fabbri,  Miss  Anna  E!zer,  Messrs.  Voges  and  Ma- 
tin, Herr  Schlott  and  Mr.  Otto  Linden  as  accompanist. 
Herr  Schlott  opened  the  performance  with  a  solo  on  the 
French  Horn,  which,  although  rather  long,  was  well 
received,  his  well  known  ability  on  this  instrument 
being  sufficient  guarantee  of  excellence. 

The  beneficiare  next  appesred  in  an  aria  from  Somnam- 
bula,  and  on  her  entrance  was  flatteringly  received.  Miss 
Wandesforde  possesses  a  fine  voice  but  shows  no  marked 
improvement  since  her  first  appearance.  Her  solo  was 
not  as  well  sung  as  we  have  heard  her  sing  on  former 
occasions,  and  although  complimented  with  a  recall  did 
not  do  j  ustice  to  the  selection. 

Mr.  Voges  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  his  solo  from 
Euryanthe  spoiled  by  the  entrance  of  the  Hawaiian 
King,  who  with  his  suite,  came  in  while  Mr.  Voges  was 
singing,  attracting  the  attention  of  the  audience  else- 
where. Miss  Elzer  sang  two  selections  in  which  she  has 
appeared  before.  In  the  English  song  by  Gaston  Lyle, 
"Tender  and  True,"  the  effect  of  the  song  was  very 
much  marred  by  bad  pronunciation,  spoiling  in  a  great 
degree  the  effect  of  Ihe  number.  Mme.  Fabbri  was,  as 
she  always  is.  excellent,  bearing  the  honors  of  the  even- 
ing. Mr.  C.  Makin,  who  has  become  a  fixture  in  these 
concerts,  sang  well  and  was  complimented  with  applause. 
Mr,  Otto  Linden  was  especially  good  as  accompanist,  a 
fact  particularly  noticeable  during  the  evening. 

As  an  entirety,  we  cannot  iu  justice  speak  well  of  the 
performance.  There  seemed  to  be  either  a  lack  of  prep- 
aration or  an  indifference  to  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gramme which  was  palpable  to  all.  We  have  never  seen 
Miss  Elzer  appear  to  worse  advantage  than  on  this  occa- 
sion, her  rendering  of  the  songs  hot  being  \i]}  to  her 
usual  standard,  and  the  beneficiare  herself  may  have 
been  in  sympathy  with  Miss  Elzer  on  this  occasion. 
We  have  great  hopes  of  Miss  Wandesforde  in  the  future, 
provided  she  applies  herself  diligently  to  the  cultivation 
of  her  naturally  fine  voice.  We  have  plenty  of  the 
pleasing  singers  now,  but  we  trust  Miss  Wandesforde's 
ambition  will  spur  her  on  to  occupy  a  high  place  in 
the  musical  world. 

—Two  concerts  at  the  cheap  price  of  admission,  25 
cents,  were  given  December  8th  and  10th,  the  first  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  Kessels,  pianist,  and  the  other 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Temperance  Legion. 

Mr.  Kessels' conceit,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  M. 
R.  Blake  and  Signer  and  Signora  Bianchi,  hardly  de- 
serves mention,  the  performance  being  without  interest 
and  the  attendance  very  meagre. 

The  second  iucluded  the  names  of  Mrs.  Julia  Melville, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Clark,  Mr.  C.  Makin,  vocalists,  Master 
Samuel  Fabian,  pianist,  and  others,  who  did  well  iu 
their  respective  selections,  but  yet  failed  to  attract  an 
audience  of  sufficient  numbers  to  make  the  undertaking 
profitable. 

—A  concert  was  given  Deceuiber  8th  at  Knights  of 
Pythias  Hall,  in  which  Mrs.  Babcox,  Messrs.  N.  Cohen, 
C.  H.  Hoffman  and  others  took  part. 

— The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  held  their  annual 
election  for  officers  on  Friday,  December  llth,  the  result 
being  as  follows:  President,  Ira  P.  Rankin  ;  Vice  Presi- 
dents, S.  C.  Gray  and  S.  B.  Leavitt;  Recording  Secre- 
tary, L.  P.  McCarty  ;  Financial  Secretary,  Leonard  S. 
Clark;  Treasurer,  A.  L.  Bancroft;  Librarian,  R.  W- 
Marck;  Trustees.  F.  M.  Trench,  C.  G.  Wilkins,  W.  C. 
Campbell.  J.  E.  Tippett.  Doctor  J.  M.  Willey. 

The  society  announce  three  grand  oratorio  concerts, 
to  be  given  January  12th,  March 9th.  and  May  llth,  1875, 


respectively.  Under  the  able  leadership  of  Mr.  George 
T.  Evans,  who  is  the  conductor  of  the  scciety,  we  confi- 
dently promise  a  musical  treat,  and  we  hope  that  their 
determination  may  meet  with  prompt  support  from  the 
musical  public.  Subscriptions  for  tbe  series  may  be  left 
either  at  Sherman  &  Hyde's  or  M.  Gray's  Music  Store. 

— Concerts  to  Come.— Mr.  H.  L.  Mansfeldt,  Decem- 
ber 14th,  at  Pacific  Hall ;  Mr.  Frank  Gilder.  December 
15th,  Union  Hall :  Mr.  A.  Kessels,  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  Hall,  December  15th. 

—Choir  Changes, — Mrs.  S.  O,  Putnam  ha^  resigned 
the  position  of  soprano  iu  First  Congregational  Church 
choir. 

— Obitdary,— Signor  Fulvio  Rigo,  well  known  as  an 
operatic  basso,  died  at  his  residence,  in  this  city,  Novem- 
ber 17th,  aged  55  years.  Signor  Kigo  had  been  con- 
nected with  several  opera  troupes  during  his  sojourn 
here,  his  first  engagement  in  San  Francisco  being  with 
the  Sonntag  Opera  Company,  of  whose  failure  every  one 
is  cognizant.  He  has  been  for  some  time  past  following 
the  ijrofession  of  teacher  of  vocalization,  achieving  some 

Mons,  A.  P,  Roncovieri,  who  for  many  years  has  been 
as  basso  a  member  of  every  operatic  company  which  has 
performed  in  this  city,  died  November  20th,  aged  55 


Editor's  Table. 

Under  this  head  we  propose  giving  reviews  of  such 
literary  and  musical  works,  new  music,  and  other  simi- 
lar publications  as  may  be  sent  us  for  that  purpose. 
In  reviewing,  special  attention  will  be  given  each  work, 
and  all  notices  shall  be  based  entirely  upon  the  individ- 
ual merits  of  each,  as  we  regard  them.  Our  eichan-^es 
and  notices  of  new  periodicals  will  also  receive  due 
attention.  All  communications  for  this  column  should 
be  directed  to  Sherman  &  Hide's  Musicajl  Review, 
San  Francisco,  Csl. 
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culture  is  neglected.    The  speciallN  -     i    i      -  [,  ht- 

erature.  technical  instruction,  the  Kill  I  :   i  I'liy- 

sical  culture  are  treated  in  athoroiifjMy  ^  [■  ..r  --■-.'  nKiii- 
ner.  and  the  editor  has  been  very  succ-^sful  in  devising 
improvements  on  old  styles  of  teacbing  the  several 
branches  (if  stir^y.  The  articles  are  well  calculated  to 
interest  all  intelligent  and  cultivated  people,  and  cannot 
fail  to  aid  teav.'hers  to  a  thorough  and  practical  develop- 
ment of  our  youth.  In  another  column  we  give  a  large 
portion  of  an  article  on  "  Music  in  the  Public  Schools  " 
which  contains  valuable  suggestions. 

New  Music. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  lovers  of  music  to 
the  publication,  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  of  the  "  Posthu- 
moufi  Works  "  of  Gottschalk,  which  are  issued,  by  these 
publishers,  from  a  desire  to  furnish  good  music  to  those 
capa\)le  of  appreciating  it,  and  particularly  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  those  which  were  published  during 
the  lite  of  the  composer.  TIm^^  I'TvlirlUnTic;  nn  the  part 
of  Messrs.  Ditson  &  Co.  is  <vrf,  ,]■  I  -.- mm^- of  liberal 
support  on  the  part  of    tb'      m  I       i      irrs  of    Mr. 

Gottschalk.   inasmuch    as    i  i  n    t-ntails    an 

expense  which  cannot  be  nn  t  ■  ',  i  n  .  \ .  ly  mik.-  who  can 
play  this  composer's  music  should  xiiuchnse  a  copy.  The 
first  piiblished  of  these  pieces  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
entitled  "Chant  de  Guerre"  (War  Chant),  we  have 
examined  and  find  it  equal  to  any  former  production, 
and  can  therefore  safely  commend  it  to  our  rcadrrs. 
These  and  those  to  follow  can  h-i  obtained  of  Sherman 
ic  -Hyde,  immediately  upon  their  issuance  from  Messrs. 
Ditson  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

New  Youk,  December  2d,  187i. 
The  "Sacred  Concert"  qu'-etion  is  becoming  momen- 
tous. In  the  absence  of  anything  mure  exciting,  news- 
papers, politicians  and  clergymen  are  giving  the  subject 
a  generous  amount  of  attention,  and  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  it  will  settle  down  into  a"  campaign  issue.  The 
curious  part  of  the  matter  is,  that  nobody  pretended  to 
be  scandalized  by  the  long-established  dramatic  per- 
formances on  Sunday  evening  at  the  Stadt  Theater,  and 
the  hilarious  capcrings  of  the  Warm  Spring  Indians  at 


the  Old  Bowery  ;  but  -when  Strakosch,  having  noted 
these  things,  deliberately  rented  of  the  Erie  Railway  its 
Grand  Opera  House  for  a  series  of  Sunday  night  operatic 
performances,  the  howl  began.  Max  took  the  bull  by 
the  horns  and  served  nn  injunction  on  the  police  to 
restrain  them  from  interfering  with  his  business,  which , 
under  the  statute,  is  illegal.  Pending  the  argument  to 
determine  whether  the  injunction  should  be  made  per- 
manent cr  not,  the  impressario  gave  the  Barber  of 
Seville,  La  Traviata  and  II  Trovafore  to  crowded  houses. 
On  the  principle  that  forbidden  fruits  are  the 
sweetest,  the  public  derived  extra  enjoyment  from  its 
unlawful  sips  of  Rossini  and  Verdi. 

Now  that  the  question  has  been  raised  it  will  have  to 
be  settled,  I  do  not  see  how,  with  our  Godless  constitu- 
tion, laws  can  be  maintained  that  tend  to  deprive  the 
Jew,  the  in6del  or  the  heathen  of  their  privileges  on 
Sunday,  Those  who  oppose  Sunday  amusements  argue 
from  false  premises,  by  assuming  that  entertainments 
are  sinful  because  indulged  in  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
This  is  not  sound  moral  doctrine.  If  a  play  or  an  opera 
is  harmless  on  Tuesday  it  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  rea- 
soning become  immoral  by  being  performed^n  Sunday. 
The  biblical  law  only  ordaius  a  strict  observance  of  the 
seventh  or  Sabbath  day,  which  is  Saturday,  but  all 
attempts  at  scrupulously  confining  to  the  Hebraic  rule  on 
the  Sunday  of  the  new  dispensation  is  seen  to  be  futile  in 
fact,  whatever  it  may  be  in  theory.  Whoever  chooses 
can  keep  his  store  open  on  Sunday  ;  street  cars  and 
ferry  boats  run  on  Sunday ;  the  post-offices  and  tele- 
graph offices  are  open  for  "  necessary "  business  on 
Sunday,  and  all  daily  papers  prepare  their  Monday 
issues  during  Sunday  ;  the  rum  shops  are  in  full  blast 
on  this  same  holy  day.  The  fact  is,  the  Sunday  ques- 
tion is  simply  a  matter  of  individual  conscience.  What 
will  offend  one  man  will  be  relished  by  his  neighbor. 
Those  who  abhor  the  so-called  profanation  of  the  day 
need  only  to  refrain  from  participating  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  unholy. 

The  real  trouble  is,  that  when  once  the  bars  are  let 
down,  liberty  will  naturally  degenerate  into  license,  and 
along  with  the  class  of  harmless  amusements  will  come 
the  cancan,  ball,  and  kindred  dissolute  entertainments. 
But  these  are  objectionable  on  the  score  of  public  mor- 
ality at  all  times,  and  deserve  to  be  put  under  the  ban, 
irrespective  of  their  connection  with  Sunday. 

The  season  of  oxiera  just  closed  at  the  Academy  has 
been  conspicuous  for  the  repeated  successes  of  Mile, 
Emma  Albani  and  a  fine  revival  of  Lohengrin,  which 
drew  more  money  into  the  treasury  than  any  other  opera 
of  the  sixteen  that  Strakosch  has  presented  in  twenty- 
seven  nights. 

But.  financially,  the  success  has  been  small.  Max  has 
taken  his  troupe  off  to  Philadelphin  for  a  week,  but  as 
that  city  has  the  Centennial  on  the  brain,  it  is  not  in- 
clined to  give  much  attention  to  anything  so  common- 
place as  good  opera. 

A  season  of  three  weeks  is  to  follow  at  the  new  Globe 
Theatre,  Boston,  when  Lohevgrin  will  be  given  in 
that  city  for  the  first  time.  January  ■ith  Strakosch  is  to 
inaugurate  the  new  Academy  of  Music  in  Baltimore, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  and  most  elegant  opera 
house  in  the  country,  excepting  the  Philadelphia  estab- 
lishment. 

Miss  Kellogg's  English  Opera  Company  is  to  play  a 
three  weeks  season  at  the  NewYork  Academy  in  January. 
The  recent  death  of  S,  C.  Campbell  (Sherwood  Coon  was 
his  real  name) ,  has  caused  deep  regret.  He  was  highly 
respected  as  a  man,  and  certainly  extremely  popular  as 

The  Philharmonic  Society  still  assembles,  from  long 
habit,  and  goes  through  the  formality  of  a  programme, 
but  its  fiddling  causes  no  ripple  of  emotion  in  Society 
and  barely  evokes  a  line  of  historical  record  in  the  news- 
papers. Thomas  has  completely  usurped  the  place  once 
filled  by  this  Society,  and  the  best  thing  its  Directors 
could  do  would  be  to  hire  that  indomitable  young  leader 
to  give  their  concerts,  as  he  does  those  of  the  Brooklyn 
Philharmonic.  Dry  Bones. 

This  ought  to  be  the  greatest  cause  of  weeping— that 
our  life  is  no  life,  because  we  never  cease  from  sinning 
while  we  are  here  pilgrims  and  strangers,  exiled  and 
banished  out  of  our  Father's  house  in  heaven. — 
Cawdray. 


Sherman  &"  Wyde's    Musical  Review. 


Us  Moral  and  i£sth(^tic  Giuality. 

What  I  have  to  say  about  the  aesthetic  rant 
of  the  opera  in  ji:eneval  will  fail  to  satisfy  its 
admirers.  Nevertheles.'^,  let  niy  reasons  have 
due  consideration.  Of  the  two  poles  of  ihe  dram- 
atio,  the  oratorio,  and  the  opera,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  opera  lives  in  a  much 
less  elevated  range  of  emotions.  Monkeys  mij^ht 
enjoy  opera  ;  but  I  fancy  they  would  find  oratorio 
too  severe  for  them.  Nevertheless,  the  opera 
has  a  place  for  every  elevated  sentiment,  as  we 
find  in  **  Fideiio,"  and  could  the  ideal  quality 
of  imagination  proper  to  this  form,  of  composi- 
tion be  reached  the  result  would  bo  a  work  of 
art  of  high  rank.  But  opera  has  one  great 
euemy,  namely,  fashion.  Fashion  is  the  enemy 
of  everything  thut  is  genuine  in  human  nature. 
It  covers  up  individualities  of  disposition  and 
conforms  all  fixed  types  ;  and  since  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  ele\^te  the  ignoble  nature  by  such  an 
external  and  nerveless  force,  fashion  degrades 
the  honest  and  genuine  and  strong  to  the  sim- 
pering silliness  of  the  shallow  and  superficial. 
Fashion  ignores  the  life  to  come.  '*  iSuifioient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,"  and  "let  us 
eat  and  drink  and  be  merry."  These  are  her 
favorite  apothegms.  I  hardly  know  to  which 
fashion  is  the  greater  enemy,  religion  or 
music. 

'I'he  moral  {[uality  of  the  opera  is  a  question 
of  conscience  with  many.  Personally,  I  am  free 
to  say  that  however  bad  many  of  the  librettos 
are,  the  words  are  so  nnimportant  that  the 
average  listener  {especially  female)  is  so  carried 
away  with  the  music  as  to  be  quite  oblivious  to 
tlie  improper  suggestiveness  of  the  words  or 
dramatic  situation.  At  the  very  worst,  the 
opera  is  far  superior  to  the  daily  paper  in  point 
of  moral  influence.  Besides,  there  are  operas 
which  are  as  free  from  any  trace  of  immorality 
as  the  average  sermon — such  are  *'Fidelio,!' 
"Puritaui,"  (I  am  told)  and  "  Martha."  The 
real  moral  drawback  to  the  opera  I  find  in  the 
merely  sensuous  quality  uf  much  of  its  music, 
as  especially  in  Gounod's  "  Faust." 

On  the  other  hand,  ihe  opera  has  been  of 
great  use  in  the  development  of  music.  To  it 
we  owe  the  most  delightful  melodies,  and,  in 
general,  our  whole  melodic  taste.  To  the  opera 
also  we  owe  some  of  the  choicest  bits  of  concert- 
ed music  and  the  present  development  of  the 
dramatic  in  music. — Muaical  Onzatte. 


THE  OLD-FASHlOriED  MOTHER. 

Blessed  is  the  memory  of  an  old-fashioned 
mother.  It  floats  to  us  now,  like  the  beautiful 
perfume  of  some  woodland  blossoms.  The 
music  of  other  voices  may  be  lost,  but  the 
entrancing  music  of  hers  \\\\\  echo  in  our  souls 
forever.  Other  faces  will  fade  away  and  be 
forgotten,  but  hers  will  shine  on  until  the 
light  frtmL  heaven's  portals  shall  gloriiy  our 
own.  When  in  the  fitful  pauses  of  busy  life 
our  feet  'A'ander  back  to  ihe  old  homestead,  and 
crossing  the  well-worn  threshold,  we  stand  once 
more  in  the  low,  quaint  room,  so  hallowed  by 
her  presence,  how  the  feeding  of  childish  inno- 
cence and  dependence  comes  over  us,  and  we 
kneel  down  in  the  mellow  sunshine  streaming 
through  the  western  window — just  where,  long 
years  ago,  we  knelt  by  our  mother's  knee,  lisp- 
ing "  Our  Father."  How  many  times,  when 
the  tempter  lures ua  on,  has  thsmr-mory  of  those 
sacred  hours,  that  mother's  words,  her  faith  and 
prayers,  saved  us  from  plunging  into  the  deep 
abyss  of  sin!  Years  have  lifted  great  drifts 
between  her  and  us,  but  they  have  not  hidden 
from  our  sight  the  glory  of  her  unselfish  love. 


EXTRACT  FROM  WAGNER'S  BEETHOVEN. 

It  is  certainly  an  enchanted  state  into  which 
we  fall  while  listening  to  a  genuine  Beethoven 
composition,  when  we  perceive  in  all  its  parts, 
instead  of  that  kind  of  technical  conformity  to 
the  end  in  view,  which  might  appear  to  us  upon 
jejune  meditation — a  spiritual  animation,  an 
activity  now  delicate,  and  then  appalling,  a 
pulsating  elevation,  joy,  longing,  fear,  lamenta- 
tion and  ravishment,  all  of  which  again  appears 
to  originate  only  from  within  the  profoundest 
depths  of  our  own  soul.  For  the  feature  of 
Beethoven's  musical  creations,  which  is  so  im- 
portant for  the  history  of  art,  is  this  ;  that  here 
every  technical  accudent  of  art,  by  means  of 
which  the  arti.st,  for  the  sake  of  intelligibility, 
places  himself  in  a  conventional  relation  to  the 
external  woild,  is  elevated  to  the  highest  im- 
portance as  a  spontaneous  effluence.  As  I  have 
already  elsewhere  expressed  it  :  "  there  are  no 
'accessories'  here,  there  is  no  framing  of  the 
melody,  but  every  voice  in  the  accompaniment, 
every  rythmical  note,  indeed  every  rest  itself 
becomes  melody." 


BEETHOVEN  AMD  THE  LADIES. 

This  (his  passion  for  Countess  Guillietta  Guic- 
ciardi)  is  the  only  burst  of  love  he  ever  permitted 
himself,  and  if  wo  except  his  unhappy  love  for 
Maria  Pachler,  and  the  wild  fancy  which  that 
strange  little  being,  Bettiua  Breutauo,  seems 
to  have  inspired  Uoethe,  Beethoven,  and  every 
one  who  came  near  her,  we  must  suppose  that 
tho  myth  of  Platonic  aff.-ction  became  for  once 
real  history.  lie  was  not,  however,  insensible 
to  the  charms  of  f-^male  society.  The  ladies 
might  knit  his  comforters,  make  him  light  pud- 
dings ;  he  would  even  condescend  to  lie  on  their 
sofas  after  dinner  and  pick  his  teeih  with  the 
snuffers,  while  tiiey  played  liis  sonatas.  Ma- 
dame Brcnning  and  Fran  von  Streicher  espe- 
cially seem  to  have  been  invaluable  fiiends  and 
advisers.  He  told  them  all  his  petty  troubles. 
"Nancy  is  not  strictly  honest."  "I  have  a 
cough  and  severe  headache."  Then  follow 
details  about  servants'  clothes  and  wiiges.  If, 
however,  his  relations  with  women  wore  uuro- 
numtic,  they  were  proportionately  constant. 
His  correspondence  was  unlimited  in  rauge,  but 
the  sanio  mimes,  both  mnlo  and  femiile,  recur  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  This  fact  spt^ks  volumes. 
It  is  more  to  retain  than  to  win.  The  liead 
may  win,  tlio  heart  alono  can  keep. — 11.  K. 
JIaweh,  M,  A. 


A  Boston  paper  gives thefollowinginteresting 
account  of  tho  first  church  organ  in  America  : 
"In  the  King's  Chapel  was  erected  tho  first 
church  organ  in  America.  I  have  a  vague 
remembrance  of  once  hearing  that  this  organ, 
or  a  portion  of  it,  is  still  in  use  in  a  church  in 
Salem.  The  history  of  this  organ  which  was 
in  the  old  chapel  {removed  about  the  midde  of 
tlio  last  century  to  make  way  for  the  present 
building)  is  iutcreatiftg.  ,It  originally  belonged 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Brattle,  who.  dying  in  17i:i, 
benueathed  it  to  the  church  which  bore  his 
name,  on  condition  that  a  sober  person  should  bo 
engaged  to  play  on  it  in  a  loud  manner.  That 
chtireh,  hoW(;Ver,  d-'cliued  to  accept  the  gift 
(were  sober  musicians  scarce  at  that  ti>ncP)  and, 
in  a(tcordance  with  the  t<?rm8  of  the  will — 
though  the  testator  was  probably  a  Dissenter — 
the  organ  was  handed  over  to  the  King's 
('hapel,  and  was  first  played  at  Christmas, 
1714,  by  an  organist  sent  over  from  Fngland. 
Music,  it  seems,  did  not  advance  rapidly  in  the 
colony,  for  it  appeal's  from  the  records  that 
organists  wei*G  imported  for  the  tdiapel  as  late  as 
176").  The  organ  which  now  stands  in  tho 
western  gallery  was  brought  from  Engliiud  in 
1756.  about  t.vo  years  after  the  new  chap.-l  was 
finished.  Tradition  asserts  that  it  was  built  by 
the  famous  Father  Schmidt.  It  is  known  that 
the  first  cost  was  .i;r»UO.  and  that  the  subse- 
quent expense  of  freii.dit.  and  putting  np  w 


considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  organ  musu 
have  been  a  superior  instrument.  There  is  col- 
lateral evidence  worthy  of  credence,  that  it 
was  selected  by  the  great  Mr.  Handel  ;  and  it  is 
on  record  that  it  was  first  played  at  a  Thursday 
afternoon  service  in  November,  1757,  a  sermon 
suitable  to  the  occasion  being  x^reached  at  the 
time." 

The  Power  of  Music. — A  man  in  a  state  of 
intoxication  broug-ht  before  a  justice  in  Alabama 
was  examined  and  fined  for  being  drunk  and 
disorderly.  The  poor  fellow  had  only  an  old 
German  tlute,  and.  when  asked  if  he  would  leave 
it  as  a  pledge  for  his  fine,  he  replied  that  it  was 
an  old  and  excellent  instrument,  and  under  no 
circumstances  would  he  part  with  it.  Forgetful 
of  the  dignity  of  the  court,  he  raised  it  to  his 
lips  and  blew  a  few  sweet  notes,  at  once  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  court  and  spectators. 
He  perceived  his  advantage,  and  played  a  plain- 
tive air,  which  imbued  the  mind  of  the  court 
with  pity.  He  changed  it  to  a  patriotic  measure 
— the  *'  titar  Spangled  Banner,''  and  "  Yankee 
Doodle,"  exciting  the  fraternal  love  of  country. 
Now  or  never  was  the  time,  *' Dixie"  rolled 
out  in  sweet  and  rapid  cadence.  Every  one 
was  taken  by  storm.  The  policemen  danced  to 
its  measures  ;  the  spectators  wag'ged  their 
heads  ;  and  the  court,  like  Alexander,  smiled 
his  delight.  Tlie  fine  was  stricken  from  the 
docket,  and  the  poor  fellow  left  v>'Uli  his  flute 
under  his  arm,  a  wiser  but  a  better  man — EjO' 
change. 

Alfued  the  GitE.\T,  whose  name  is  always 
presented  to  us  when  recurring  to  the  prevalent 
accomplishments  of  tho  age  in  which  he  lived, 
added  to  his  other  qualities  that  of  being  an  ex- 
cellent musician.  He  was  twelve  years  old 
before  he  was  provided  with  a  teacher  ;  but  he 
could  sing  many  Saxon  songs  by  rote.  The 
story  of  his  entering  the  Danish  camp  disguised 
as  a  hurper.is  undoubtedly  true:  and  his  being  en- 
abled to  impose  upon  the  Danes  is  no  mean  proof 
of  his  musical  talents.  In  886,  he  founded  a 
professorship  at  Oxford,  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  science  of  nm^ic  ;  and  this  was  doubtless 
the  first  professorship  of  the  kind  in  England. 
The  first  professor  of  music  was  Friar  John,  of 
St.  David's.  The  science  of  music  was  then  in- 
volved in  so  many  difficulties,  and  the  methods 
of  teaching  were  so  tedious,  that  nine  or  ten 
years'  study  would  insure  but  little  progress  iu 
it. 


A  Hindoo  priest  called  in  all  the  members  of 
a  large  family,  one  of  whom  was  known  to  have 
committed  a  theft,  and  thus  addressed  them  : 
"Take  each  of  you  one  of  these  sticks,  which  are 
of  an  etpxal  length,  and  put  them  under  your 
pillows  to-night.  I  do  not  at  present  know  the 
offender,  but  you  must  return  the  sticks  to  mo 
to-morrow  morning;  and  the  one  belonging  to 
the  thief  will  have  grown  an  inch  during  the 
night."  The  family  retired  to  rest ;  but  before 
he  went  to  sleep,  the  man  who  had  committed 
the  theft,  thinking  to  outwit  tho  priest,  cun- 
ningly cut  off  an  inch  from  his  stick,  firmly 
believing,  by  this  means,  to  attain  the  length  of 
tho  others  next  morning.  The  sticks  were 
returni'd,  and  by  eom])aring  them,  the  priest  was 
instantly  able  to  pitch  upon  the  offender,  to  hia 
great  surprise  and  dismay. 


PoMTENtcss. — Manners,  says  the  eloquent 
Edmund  Burke,  are  of  more  importance  than 
laws.  Upon  them  in  a  great  measure  the  law 
depends.  The  law  can  touch  us  hero  and  there, 
now  and  then.  Manners  are  what  vex  or  soothu, 
exalt  or  debase,  by  a  constant,  steady,  uniform, 
insensible  operation,  like  that  of  the  air  we 
breathe  in.  They  give  their  whole  form  and 
color  to  our  lives.     According  to  their  quality, 

_ _  they   aid  morals;  they  supply  them,    or  they 

£iy'7  more.     When  tho  dilfcrouce  in°valuc8  is  |  totally  destroy  them. 


Sherman  8r  Wyde's    Musical  Review. 


SWEETMEATS. 

— A  negro  thus  philosopliizps  and  reasons 
with  the  white  world  :  "  All  men  are  made  of 
clay,  and  like  a  meerschaum  pipe,  are  more 
valuable  when  highly  colored." 

■ — It  is  easy  in  the  world  to  live  after  the 
world's  opinion  ;  it  is  easy  in  solitude  to  live 
after  your  own  ;  but  the  great  man  is  he  who 
in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  kteps  with  perfect 
sweetness  the  independence  of  solitude. 

— While  an  iguorant  lecturer  was  describing 
the  nature  of  gas.  a  blue-stocking  lady  inquired 
of  a  gentleman  near  her  what  was  the  differ- 
ence between  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  '"  Very 
little,  madam,"  said  he;  "  by  oxygiu  we  mean 
pure  gin,  and  by  hydiogin,  gin  and  water." 

— Intercourse  with  persons  of  decided  virtue 
and  excellence  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
formation  of  a  good  character.  The  force  of 
example  ia  powerful.  We  are  creatures  of 
imitation,  and,  by  a  necessary  inference,  our 
habits  and  tempers  are  very  much  formed  on 
tlie  model  of  those  with  whom  we  familiarly 
associate. 

— Character  is  higher  than  intellect.  Think- 
ing is  the  functionary.  The  stream  retreats  to 
its  source.  A  great  soul  will  be  strong  to  live 
aa  well  as  strong  to  think.  Living  is  a  total 
act.  Thinking  is  a  partial  act.  Let  the 
grandeur  of  justice  shine  in  his  affairs.  Let 
the  beauty  of  affection  cheer  his  lowly  roof. 
The  scholar  loses  no  hour  that  the  man  lives. 

— It  is  told  of  Di\  Duncan,  of  Erlinburgli,  that 
on  coming  out  of  the  college  one  day,  a  cow 
brushed  slightly  against  him,  when  the  doctor 
mechanically  lifted  his  hatband  muttered,"! 
beg  your  pardon,  ma'am."  He  was  a  good 
deal  rallied  about  this,  and  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards, as  he  was  again  coming  from  his  class, 
he  stumbled  against  a  lady,  and  at  once 
exclaimed,  "  Is  that  you  again,  you  b#ast !  '* 

— Here  is  one  of  the  prettiest  sermons  ever 
preached:  "Our  ingress  ia  life  is  naked  and 
bare  ;  our  progress  through  life  is  trouble  and 
care  ;  our  egress  out  of  it  we  know  not  where  ; 
but  doing  well  here  we  shall  do  well  there." 

— ChriBtianity  is  the  hope  of  the  world.  It 
sheds  a  light  everywhere.  It  is  the  comfort 
of  the  sad  and  sorrowing.  It  is  the  riches  of 
the  poor  in  heart.  It  relieves  the  helpless,  and 
makes  all  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord. 

—  Naturekindly  disguises  herself  everywhere 
around  us,  and  the  eye  of  science  alone  detects, 
in  the  beauty  of  change,  nothing  but  the 
beauty  of  death. 

—Echo  is  the  soft  and  beautiful  moonlight 
of  sound. 

— A  man's  wife  is  his  best  lawyer,  his  best 
counsel,  his  best  judge,  his  best  adviser,  and 
also  the  cheapest  and  most  reasonable. 


THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  SPHERES. 

The  following  is  from  God's  Glory  in  the 
Heavens,  Rev.  Doctor  W.  Leitch,   London  : 

"  The  universe  is  a  great  harp,  and  each  orb 
a  string  in  that  harp ;  but  one  string  at  least, 
is  untuned.  Sin  has  broken  that  string,  and 
now  there  i.s  a  jarring  in  the  notes  that  ascend 
to  the  throne  of  the  Eternal.  One  great  end  of 
redemption  ia  to  re-adjust  this  jamng  string  of 
our  world.  The  whole  universe,  in  some  measure, 
fult  the  fall  of  man,  just  as  one  discordant  string 
tells  upon  the  harmony  of  all  the  strings  of  a 
musical  instrument ;  and  the  whole  universe  will 
feel  the  effects  of  the  redemption  when  this  world 
is  once  more  put  in  tune  by  the  hand  of  love  and 
mercy.  Then  sweeter  melodies  and  sub- 
limer  harmonies  will  arise  than  anj'  that  have 
yet  ascended  to  the  throne  of  the  Eternal." 


Catalini's  Vanity. — No  musical  performer 
ever  had  a  higher  idea  of  her  talents  than 
that  living  wonder  of  her  age,  Madame  Catalini, 
and  she  was  apt  to  express  it  with  a  naivete 
which  was  amusing.  When  she  visited  Ham- 
burg for  the  first  time,  M.  Schevenke,  the  chief 
musician  of  that  city,  criticised  her  vocal  per- 
formance with  great  severity.  Madame  Cata- 
lini,  on  being  told  of  his  dissent  from  the  gene- 
ral opinion,  broke  out  into  a  great  passion,  call- 
ing him,  among  many  other  hard  names,  an 
impious  man,  "for,"  added  she,  "when  God 
has  given  to  a  mortal  so  extraordinary  a  talent 
as  I  possess,  people  ought  to  applaud  and  honor 
it  as  a  miracle,  and  it  is  a  sin  to  depreciate  such 
a  gift  from  Heaven." 


SOLID  AY  GIFTS. 

MARKET-ST.  AUCTION  STORE, 

PALMER    BROTHERS, 

N-os.  72G  to  734  MARKET  STREET, 

Have  a  spk-ndid  assortment  at  the  very  lowest  prices,  of 

Fine  MUlineiy  and  Fancy  Goods, 

I^ADIES'  Kid  Gloves,  50  cCa.  and  upwards. 
Hat8,  35  "        "  *' 

*'  French  Corsets,  "0  ct«.  eacli. 

»»  F«-lt  Skirts  $1.0U  «.*,..i. 

"  Wool  Nubias,  23  its.  and  upwards. 

'■*■  Striped  Hose.  35  cts.  per  pair. 

**  Vack£  Lace,  40  cts.  per  yard. 

'»  Beaded  Dress  Trimmin<;s,  15  cts.  per 

yard. 
»'  Flannel  and  Linen  Underwear,  50 

cts. 
"  Jet  Chains  and  Bracelets,  various 

prices. 
'*  Real  Coral  and  Jet  Jewelry,  vari- 

'*  Neck  Ties,  «',  cts. 

GEXT^S  Underwear,  50  cts.  and  upwards. 

''         Hats  and  Caps,50  cts.  and  upwards. 
BOYS'  Hats  and  Caps,  50  cts.  and  upwards. 
'*       Suits— sizes   to    fit   boys  of  t^vo  years 

and  older— $2. 50  and  upwards. 
"       Overcoats  and  Capes,  84.00. 
CHIIiDREN'S  Underwear,    50   cts.    and    up- 
wards. 
BAB V  Cloaks,  from  $2.50  upwards,  suitable 

for  Christinas  presents. 
Fancy  Shell  Boxes,  25  cts.  and  upwards. 
MKN'S  and  LADIES'  Slippers,  65  cts. 
Clark^s  Spool  Cotton,  <>  fur  25  cts. 

New  Goods  received  from  Eastern  Auctions  every  day. 


Without  enthusiasm  art  ib  nothing. 


xMme.  L.  bonnet, 

Ladies'  Hair  Dresser. 

AND 

ITIIVE 

FliErVCJH 

I'ER.JF'TJBXERY. 

25  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FRENCH  DIAGONAL  SUITS 

TO   ORDER,  $55. 

Your  choice  of  the  best  Diagonals  in  the  market. 

LANCASTEK  £  XORTHOX, 

617  Washington  Street, 
SiN  FRANCISCO. 


Holiday  Goods 


rt  o  3313:  ja.  isr '  s  . 

Photograph  Albums,  ■Writinr;  Desks,  Port- 
foUos,  Inkstands,  Fancy  Stationery,  Gold 
Pens.  Diaries  for  1875,  Games  and 
Blocks,  Juveniles,  Toy  Books,  Prayer 
Books,  Family  Bibles,  Gems  of  Art, 
Elegant  Galleries,  Books  iu  Sets,  Illus- 
trated Works,  Standard  Poets,  BOOKS 
OF  ALL  KINDS,  etc, 

WOLD     CHEA.!?. 

J^.    IIOMA.N    &    CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Booksellers  andStationera, 

No.   I  I     Montgomery    St. 


LIFE    INSURANCE. 

THE 

New  England  Mutual 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.,  OF  BOSTON, 


Has    Complied    TVith    the    New    Insurance 
Laws  of  this  State. 

This  Company  is  one  of  the  oldest,  soundest,  and 
most  wisely  planned  institutions  of  its  kind  in  this 
country.  It  was  incorporated  A.D.  1835,  and  now  has 
accumulated 

Assets  of  over  $13,000,000,  with  over 
$3,000,000  surplus. 

It  is  conducted  with  exemplary  ca^  and  economy. 
For  nearly  thirty-Sve  years  it  has  been  before  the  pub- 
lic, pursuing  the  same  careful,  economical  and  conserva- 
tive course,  and  has  always  stood  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  great  beneficent  institutions  of  this  age. 

This  is  the  only  Massachusetts  Ijife  Insur- 
ance Company  doing  husiness  in  this  State, 
and  under  the  equitable  Massachusetts  Non-Forfeiture 
Laws  on  this  Coast,  this  Company  has  paid  to  Widows 
and  Orphans  on  this  Coast  nearly  Ninety 
Thousand  Dollars  on  Policies  that  had 
lapsed  from  a  fe^v  days  to  nearly  two 
years. 

Had  the  insurance  been  in  other  companies,  the 
heirs  of  the  Insured  would  not  have  re- 
ceived one  dollar. 

The  insuring  public  will  do  well  to  examine  into  the 
advantages  of  this  Company  before  placing  their  insur- 

WALIiACE    EVERSON, 

General  Agent, 

At  the  Branch  Office  of  the  Company,  northeast  corner 
of  California  and  Sansome  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


Gibson   &  Preston, 

Importers  and  Manulacturers  of 

FURNISHING  GOODS. 

OUR    SPECIALTY  —  The  manufacture    of 
perfect  fittiu£:  Frencli  Yoke  Shirts. 

218    MONTGOMERY   STREET, 

Oppoeite  the  Rusb  House,  San  Francisco. 
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Dramatic,    Etc. 


CALiFonNiA  THEiTER. — Mr.  W.  J.  Florence  opened  as 
announced  at  this  theater,  appearing  as  "  Captain  Cut- 
tle "  iu  Doinbey  and  Son,  aud  the  Jnsh  Lion,  November 
leth  to  19th.  The  Ticket  of  Leave  Man  was  placed  on 
the  boards  November  20th  and  2lBt.  Although  &Ir. 
Florence  has  made  the  part  of  "Bob  Briefly"  a  spe- 
cialty, we  do  not  think  his  personation  equal  to  that  of 
Mr.  Keene,  the  leading  man  of  the  company  who  played 
the  part  during  Lotta's  engagement.  No  Thoroughfare 
was  produced  November  23d,  being  played  to  crowded 
houses  to  December  5th— two  weeks,  Mr.  Florence  as 
"Jules  Obenreizer,"  the  Swiss,  achieved  a  decided  suc- 
cess, stamping  himself  in  this  character  as  an  actor  of 
marked  ability.  If  Mr.  Florence  were  not  above  medi 
ocrity  in  other  characters,  this  masterly  performance 
alone  would  place  him  high  above  many  who  have 
achieved  reputations  as  bright  lights  in  the  theatrical 
world.  Eileen  Oge  succeeded  No  Thoroughfare  December 
7th  to  10th  and  12th,  being  withdrawn  for  one  night  (on 
the  llth)  for  the  Caicm  Bawn,  Florence's  benefit  night. 
Mr.  John  McCullough  makes  his  first  appearance  in  ten 
months  at  this  theater,  opening  in  Virginius.  He  will 
be  succeeded  at  the  close  of  his  engagement  by  Miss 
Clara  Morris. 

Magdiee's  New  Theater.— Balfe's  opera  of  the  En- 
dtantress  will  be  the  Christmas  attraction  at  this  theater, 
beginning  December  24th,  for  four  weeks.  Mrs.  Dan- 
iels is,  we  believe,  to  take  the  part  of  ■■  Stella."  Mr. 
George  T.  Evans  has  charge  of  the  music  of  the  piece, 
and,  as  an  efficient  chorus  has  been  obtained,  it  will  no 
doubt  prove  a  great  attraction. 


fvi 
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BLISHERS-'     JEPARTMENT. 


•  NOTICE  I 

8^  In  consequeuce  of  the  change  in  the  Poatal  Law, 
which  takes  eftect  January  Ist,  1875,  all  mail  matler  wnst 
be  prepaid  at  the  ottice  of  publication.  Subscriptions  to 
the  Review  from  that  date  will  be  $1.50  in  coin,  or  SI. 65 
in  currency  or  postage  stamps.  Sherman  k  Hyde,  Pub- 
lishers. 

HOLIDAY    GOODS  t 
In  great  variety  can  be  found  at  our  Store,  including 
beautiful  collections    of    bound  music  for  all    instru- 
ments. 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS! 
No  present  is  more  acceptable  than  a  musical  instni- 
ment  of  some  kind,  or  a  beautiful  piano  stool  or  cover. 
Call  and  see  our  assortment. 


MUSIC   STANDS  I 

Wo  have  just  received  a  completo  assortment  in  six 

different  patterns  :  Walnut,  Ebony,  and  Gilt.    Examine 

these  elegant  goods  before  selecting    your  Christmas 

IH'osent. 

NEW  GOODS  1 
Music  Folios,  Binders  and  Music  Rolls.    A  beautiful 
assortment  just  received. 


SOMETHING  NEW  I 
A  beautiful  ottoman   stool,   new  pattern,  in  eU-gnnt 
green  and  crimson  plushes.    Manufactured  expi-cssly  for 
us  and  to  be  found  only  at  our  store. 

AMERICAN  UPRIGHT  PIANOS  1 

7H    octavo,  full  iron  frame,  elegant   cases  and  fully 
warranted.    Price  low  ;  call  and  see  them. 


THE  SHERMAN  AND  HYDE  PIANO  I 
Is  nrst-class,  medium  price  and  fully  warranted  for 
en  years.    See  rocommondatlons  in  another  column. 


IMPORTANT  TO  ALLl 
Weber's    unrivaled  Upright  Pianos  combine  power 
and  grandeur  of  tone  with  delicacy  of  touch  and  great 
durability. 

THE  BEST  ARE  THE  CHEAPEST  I 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  have  purchased 

Weber  Pianos  for  all   their  new  iron  steamers,   having 

found  that  they  were  the  only  pianos  that  would  stand 

in  tune  on  an  ocean  steamer. 


STILL  AHEAD  OF  ALL  COMPETITION  I 

The  tone  of  the  Standard   Organ   is  full,    rich   aud 

resonant,  aud  the  cases  massive  and  elegant.    Sold  on 

easy  installments.    A  guarantee  from  the  manufacturer 

accompanies  every  instrument. 


VIOLINISTS  IN  THE  COUNTRY  I 
;ure  a  set  of  the  very  best  Italian  strings  by 
ine  dollar  in  currency  or  postage  stamps  to  us. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS  ! 
Send  in  your  names  with  the  dollar  at 
price  will  be  raised  to  51.50  in  January  next, 


1^"  For  the  very  best  Photographs,  go  to  Bradlet  & 
RuLOFsoN'e  Gaixert,  with  an  Elevator,  429  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco. 


LADIES'  DEPOSITORY, 

No.  15  New  Montgomery  Street, 


SAN     FRANCISCO. 

Lailtps*  tntd  Chili1ren*8  VutlerffarmentA  con- 
Btautly  on  hand  and  made  to  order.  Plain  and  Fancy 
Nredltworh   and   Embroidery.    WeddiUR    Trous- 


L.  F.  BAKER  &  SON, 

Nos.  410  and  412  Sansome  Street, 
SAN  FRAXCISCO, 


HEALD'S  BUSINESS  COLLEdE, 

24  Post  St.,  San  Francisco- 

E.  P.  HEALD.  President. 

F.  C.  WOODBURY,  Secretary. 


This  is  the  only  School  in  San  Francisco  that  makes  a 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION  its  distinct  and  separate  spe- 
cialty. Its  teachers  are  competent  aud  experienced. 
Its  pupils  are  from  the  best  classes  of  young  men  in  the 
State.  It  is  under  the  very  best  discipline.  Its  Scholar- 
ships are  good  in  the  Thirtt-sk  Bryant  k  Stratton 
Colleges.  It  employs  four  of  the  best  penmen  in  the 
Slate.  It  has  the  largest  rooms,  the  largest  attendance 
and  the  most  complete  system  of  business  training  of 
any  commercial  school  on  the  Pacific. 

For  Full  Particulai's  regarding  the  College, 
Course  of  Study,  Expenses,  FAc,  call  at  the 

COLLEGE  OFFICE,  24  POST  ST., 


E.  P.  HEALD, 

President  Business  College,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 


AUGUST   WETTERMAN. 

MVSIO  FUENISHED  FOR 

PARADES,  EXCURSIONS,  BALLS,  PARTIES, 
SERENADES,  ETC. 


BetM 


No.  19  STOCKTON  PLACE. 
I  Sutt«r  and  Post.  Dupout  amA  Stockton. 


Orders  can  be  left  at  the    California  Theatre,  Wood- 
ward's Gardens,  Gray's  Music   Store.  r-D'J    and 
613  Clay  street,  and  Sherman  *c  Hyde's 
Music  Store,  139  Kearny,  corner 
Sutter,  San  Francisco. 


MRS.  VlRGIiVIA  JVIPPERT, 

TEACHEB    OF 

Piano,  Or^aii,   (Jtiitnr  aud  Tocal  Music, 

Harmony  and  Thorougli-Bass, 

BY   THE  OLD  AND   NEW   METHODS. 
Residence.  715  Hateb  Steeep- 


CLAZED,  PLATED 


RiM  Papers. 


CARDS,  CARDBOARD, 

BLANK  BOOKS,  ENVELOPES, 
MANILLA,  STRATAT 

AND  NEWS  PAPER, 

BLOTTING  PAPER, 

INK,  ETC. 

Cards  Cut  to  any  Size. 

Orders  from  the  Country  solicited  and  promptly 
filled. 


7  1-4  Octave  Agraffe  Treble. 

aiude  /com  the  beat  seasoned  mnttrliil,  and 

FULLY  WARRANTED. 

Prices   ne    low  as    wortHrss   piaiiOB    vJiu   bo    obtained 

I'lBl-WlllTl'. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS 

Sold  ouEusy  InBtalluuntB.  if  Dcsiri'il. 

Ilememberthal  ire  gutirantrr  vvrru  instrument 
we  tell. 

CALL  AND  SEE  US  BEFORE  PURCHASING. 
SHERMAN  &   HYDE. 


